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EDITOEIAL DEPAHTMEHT. 



OUB VIGNETTE. 



The vignette, so beautifully engraved 
for the South Western Monthly, was 
executed by Mr. H. 0. Grosvenor, of 
Cincinnati, from .a design of our own; 
and is intended to represent, allegori 



cally, the early settlement and mature* ters of the flag bearing the name of our 



greatness of the State. A brief des 
cription of h, in detail, therefore, may 
not be considered inappropriate 

The Indian standing on ijie stalk of 
com, and the bow and quives — primi 
tive weapons — is intended to represent 
that point at which the country had ar- 
rived, when the white man first became 
aeqttainted with it — whilst the pioneer, 
armed with a rifle, and standing on the 
cotton stalk, is designed to represent 
the next step in its history. The last 
period, is fitly portrayed in the Capi- 
tol, completed; it indicating, better per- 
haps than ally other emblem would do, 
the acme of successful progress in the 
arta o( civilization consequent upon 
prosperity and jrealth, — fine architec- 
ture evy having been considered, in 
all ages of the world, largely a test of 
ftnch progress. 

The rocky cliff*, beneath thet feet of 
the iAdian and pioneer, is emblemati- 
cal of Nashville— the ** City of Rocks," 
as it is sometimes termed. 

The elks-horns, forming so pretty an 
arch through which |p view, in pers- 
1 



pective, the Capitol, and the hills of 
Harpeth, serves as will, or better than 
any thing else could do as a symbol of 
the South- West; and the skull, invert- 
ed, very well answers as the suppor- 



magazine. The position of the two fi- 
gures, holding it up, indicates that the 
enterprize is identified with the legends 
aqa facts connected with the conflicts 
between the white man and the red man. 
The eagle, bearing the scroll, is of 
course, emblematical of our common 
country- 
Looking, therefore, to the require- 
ments of good taste, in getting up a 
work designed to illustrate as largely 
as possible the history of the South 
West, — we cannot doubt but that the 
design will meet the approbation of 
all; and it remains with the public spir- 
ited citizens of this section to aid us in 
^ the successful prosecution of the enter- 
prize, if they would maka it a real ben- 
efit to their of(7n science and literature. 
And at all times, in prosecuting the 
enterprize, we shall bear in mind not 
merely what is demanded by good 
taste, but also what is required by the 
wants of the South- West, doing all 
that is possible to develope its latent 
energies and its acknowledged tal- 
ent. 
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•THE 'BOOIrfEVARDS, 

A JtAMBLB IN PARIS. 



The first glance the stranger in Paris 
really gets of the ••Parisian World," 
is upon a saunter along the ••Northern 
Boulevards^** anciently the line of for- 
tificatiens of Paris until converted into 
a magnificent street undet the orders of 
Louis XIV. Commencing at the site 
of the Bastile, now the place of the 
column of July, it sweeps around a 
distance of nearly three miles, coming 
out near the Place de la Concorde, at 
t^e lower end of the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, the whole presenting on a 

{pleasant evening, a scene unexampled 
or its gaiety, its splendid equipages, 
and its palace- like resorts for the thou- 
sands of pleasure- seekers in the most 
Iffilliant metropolis of Europe. 

We wander up and down the broad 

f^ave confoundea and dazzled at the 
iving streams which almost ceaslessly 
ebb to and fro^we encounter glitter- 
ing uniforms, and silks and satins and 
laces, alternetine with beggary and 
rags, — we meet the ••old moustache," 
who followed the Little Corporal* 
through the sands of Eeypt, tottering 
by the side of the beardless youngster 
who but lately made his first essay at 
arms among the levies for Algiers, 
whilst a continuous roll of carriages 
sounds a running accompaniment to 
the babble in all the languages of the 
old world. 

Every where, too, in the most fash- 
ionable portions of this grand avenue 
are grouped, comfortably seated, scores 
of persons; some reeding the newspa- 
• pers, others sipping lemonade, eau de 
Sucre, coffee, or something stronger, — 
all apparently enjoying the pleasant 
evening, and the moving panorama pre- 
sented in eiidless changes. That stout 
old officer rolling past, and so much 
the observed of all, even here, and with 
but one ann,is BaraguayD'Hilliers, one 
of the best of the old fighters who stood 
by Napoleon, whilst the slim, dandy 
looking militaire, a very ••carpet 
knight," to look at, is Gen, Changar- 
nier, so celebrated for his battles with 
the tribes of the desert. 

We |>ass onward and come to the 



splendid triumphal arches of St. Ben* 
ni0 and St. Martin, records of Ltniis 
le &rande; and which, although erect- 
ed respectively in 16T2'and 1674, are 
still untouched apparently by the hani 
of time, and we think as we look upon 
them of the unnumbered millions who 
have in turn tramped past them on their 
way to oblivion and death. Heavens! 
what thoughts crowd upon thoughts as 
we ramble hither and thither, through 
the scenes of so many revels, barricades, 
battles, pageants, revolutions! 

A day upon the Boulevards,^ — the 
first day in r aris, — is well spent. The 
visitor begins to get accustomed to the 
glare, the noise, the myriad novelties 
which comprise the every day existence 
in the metropolis of France, until fi- 
nally the kaleidoscope ceases to dazzle, 
the charm to act; and he is prepared to 
sit d^wn quietly at iiis hotel, on the 
approach of night, to form in his own 
ihind some plan for becoming acquaint- 
ed in detail with the great world to 
which he has been partially introduced. 
And now follows a feeling of perplexi- 
ty as to what object of curiosity shall 
be first attacked in a city so renowned 
for its antiquities, its historical associ- i 
ations — its display of the fine arts — ^its 
wealth of marvels. 

Perhaps, iii an uncertainty like this, 
the best method is to begin with the 
principal objects, leaving minor ones 
to fill up the details of the picture. ' 
We have seen the Boulevards, the ]\^* 
ing, plea«sure- seeking Paris, pacing 
along the broad avenues in scenic splen- 
dor — we quit this all for a plunge into 
its historical wonders, for visits to 
places which in one way or another 
nave been familiar for ages to the schol- 
ars of every clime. 

From the Boulevard Monfmartre 
alor^g the street of the same neme we 
take our way, comingout upon the/Jt*c 
St, Honore, one of the mostancientin 
Paris, and the scene of many interest- 
ing events in its history. We are on 
our way to the Louvre. Turning to the 
left when we should have turned to the 
right to reach it, we lose nothing by the 
mistake, for we suddenly find our- 
selves in front of an ancient building, 
common enough in appearance, and 
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FMling beneath the weight of years. 
The froat displays an old bronze bust, 
and the basement is occupied by a gfeen 
groeer. A marked spot m the history 
of the world is this, like the battle 
ground upDn which is decided the fate 
of kingdoms, for the great Hepry of 
Navarre had hit blood spilled at this 
very place by the assassin Ravaillac, 
and the same old building yet looks 
down upon the guilty locality, the 
stones never having "cried out of 
the wall," at the damning deed. 

Moving onward again, this time to 
the right, we keep along the Ette St. 
Honori until, from our scanty know- 
ledge of the geography of Paris, we 
think we have gone far enough, and we 
turn to the left t6 reach the Louvre. 

' We are in the Rue de V ^rhre Sec^ and 
before another old building, so full of 
blood guiltiness, that one maryeU that 
in this christian age it v^ntups to raise 
Its front in the face of the. bright Heav- 
ens! Why, do you ask! Why, in it, 
the great Coligny was brutally murder- 
ed, and from that very window his body 
was thrown to the pavement, his gray 
hairs dabbled with blood, streaming up - 

f on the winds. Every step in this quar- 
ter is fraught ivith, associations which 
nearly curdle one's blood to think of 
them, and now a few steps further, and 
hereis an ancient church. Let us en> 
tor it, for it is a good idea nether to pass 
by a church in one of these old oities, 
lest you walk by the ashes of those who 
have left tbeir^impress upon the age in 
which they lived^-or lest you slight 
same sanctuary, identififtd with events 
memorable foreveTmx)re, This is Ihe 
church of St* Germain V Auxei^ois, 
No^ illustrious dead sleep here however, 
but it is one of the most ancient in Paris, 
having been built in the year 998, and an 
awful celebrity attadies to its name, 
second to no other building in .the city. 
From its towers the fatal signal was 
first toiled for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew! Yet no earthquake has 

j swallowed it therefor, and tumult, and 
Involution, and sack, and storm have 
done their worst upon it,, at titnes, yet 
there it is still, strong, massive, gray 
with years, a place to-day for the wor- 
4ip o/ the Most High! What rivers 



of innocent blood cry from its ancient 
tow6rs, and how we retreat from them* 
shuddering, as we think of the terrible 
scenes which have been witnessed be- 
neath their v^ry shadow. 

But look in another direction! The 
magnificent front of the Louvre now 
meets the view, its superb collonades 
sweeping away towajrds the busy and , 
thronged quays which border the Seine, 
itsjength almost that of a town of it- 
self. How perfect is the grand whole 
— how in keeping is one portion with 
81^ other, -r-the fine pediment and its 
rich bap-reliefs with the x^ble line of 
Corinthian columns — the ample win- 
dows, with the long galleries! 

Absorbed in the contemplation of so 
rich a spectacle, one almost forgets its 
renowned treasures of Art, the princi- 
pal objects for which most visitors hith- 
er seek its walls* ^e almost forget the 
thousand incidents of banquet, and 
seige, and battle, with which its nalae 
is associated in the annals of France. 

Before we enter its precincts, how* 
ever, suppose we walk around a build- 
ing so remarkable, * not merely for its 
architecture, but for ^the historical in- 
terest attached to it! We are now at 
the Eastern fjont, the portion begun 
in the reign of. and by order of Louis 
XIV, and finished during the rule of 
Napoleon. Walking along the front, 
we suddenly come to the bank of the 
Seine, wittits grand perspective of el- 
egant or antique bridges, and looking 
— now up, and now down the river — 
we find we are in the very centre of the 
metropolis. The pictured representa- 
tions so often given are here real, and 
there is no mistaking them. We see 
the two heavy towers of Notre Damet 
and we know thfem at once; and yonder, 
further up, is the Hotel de Ville; and 
here the Palace of the Institute. We 
look in the other direction, and we be- 
hold the long line of the Garden of 
the Tuilleries, yonder is the Chamber of 
Deputies, the dome of the Invalides — 
beneath which rest the ashes of Napo- 
leon, — and more distant still, and to the 
right, we discern the great Arch of Tri- 
umph! The Seine, too, rushes along, 
turbulent and dingy after washing so 
much of Paris, and many a tale qf want, 
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and suicide, and murder, rises to the re- 
collection as we look upon its dark 
/ bosom. Proceeding along the South- 
ern point of the Louvre, we stop dcca- 
sionaUy to scan its ancient face, to pic- 
ture the infamous Charles IX firing 
upon his hapless subjects from its win- 
dows at the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and at a later period, the unfor- 
tunate Swiss Guards blocking its gate- 
ways with their corpses in defence of 
their royal master. 

We enter through an ancient gateway, 
end find ourselves in the vast court, a 
portion of the immense space between 
it and the Plate du Carrousel, the rear 
of the Tuilleries, beiftg occupied with 
mean hovels, other portions by the rub- 
bish accumulated from the old build- 
ings now iri process of removal, in or- 
der to make the»entire area between the 
Tuilleries and the Louvre, one tiourt. 
Only the left side — looking towards the 
Place du Carrousel is connected with, 
the Tuilleries, at present; but when the 
other wing is completed, it will be un- 
'parralled almost for its grandeur, as a 
whole. The hovels mentioned, are oc- 
cupied by dealers in old paintings, en- 
gravings, and curiosities of all sorts, — 
furbishers of ancient armor, a medley of 
every thing nearly; and the range of 
huts forms a singular contrast to the 
magnificent pile so close at band. 

Turning to the right now, by what 
seems a private entrance, oar passport 
opens the way through a gate, and we 
find ourselves in theauperb gallery, up- 
wards of thirteen hundred feet long, 
lighted from above, and perfectly stud- 
ded with gems of Art gathered from 
every nation and school of the old 
world. What creations of genius — 
what trumphs of mind abound on all 
sides, — works which have given those 
who executed them an immortality of 
fame — works, which in multiplied co- 
pies, will astonish and delight the world 
to the end of time. Raphaels, Correg- 
gioy, Claudes, Rembrandts, &c., &c., 
are scattered over the walls with a prodi- 
gality such, almost, as to make the gazer 
conclude for the moment, that half his 
race are painters — enough to make the 
beginner in the art who is bete for the 
first tune, turn pale with despair. To 



partfcul arize, is a vain endeavor, — so, 
with an occasional rest on the elegant 
divans, placed at regular intervals (off 
the convenience of visitors, we saun- 
ter along the immense hall, pa«sii^ 
constantly, groups of artists, mostly 
young men and girls, making copies of 
the various works. Sainted legends, 
stories from the Greek and Roman my- 
thology, shipwrecks, pictures of citiei, 
portraits btheroes, statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, painters, — every thing in 
short that can interest the reflecting 
mind is here grouped, until, apart from 
their interest, merely as specimens of 
Art, the visitor has brought to his no- 
tice a treasury of knowledge, beyond 
value, in all that conduces to the weahli 
of mind — to advancement in the realm 
of tho\ight. The faces of men concern- 
ing whom we have speculated from 
childhood as we have hung over their 
immortal works, here look upon ub 
from the canvass until we almost speak 
our gratitude to them; and counten- 
ances so angelic as to look like the 
creations of other worlds, beam upon 
us at every step- 

And the Louvre Is not rich in paint- 
ings, alone! Ift sculpture, jewels, cups, 
vases, armor, &c., it delights the visit- 
or. We see here the casque and shield, 
in enamel and gold, of the chivalric 
Francis L,— the armor worn by Henry 
II. in the fatal tilting match with the 
Ceunt Montgomery, as alsa the jewel 
case of Mary de Medicls. Of antique 
sculpture, particularly, we are gratified 
amidst a wilderness of statuary, with a 
sight of the celebrated Fighting Gladia- 
tor, a work perfectly un appro achahlc 
in the vigor of its attitude and the b^n- 
ty of its execution, and copied perhaps 
oftener in works treating of the beauty 
of design, than any production of the 
chisel, extant. To wander through the 
immense halls devoted to antique 
sculpture alone, it would appear as if 
the whole ancient world had been laid 
under contribution to furnish them. 

Besides the great gallery, thirteen 
hundred feet long, there are sevepal 
other large halls devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, the choicest works of 
the French artists, especially, being 
gathered in them. Passing through 
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these in succession, we emerge at last 
apon thecollonadeofthe Eastern front, 
and going North into that wing of the 
edifice, we come to the Museum of the 
Vferine, a most cuirious and interesting 
efillection of models of ships, and oth- 
er Aings relating to, and illustating 
the. progress of the naval power of 
France. Those relatiyp to the advance 
ot the steam manrine , are especially 
l^eauliful, ofpwell as ingenious. The 
few things gathered from the spot where 
the unfortunate La Perouse perished 
are here exhibited. 

Returning along the collonade, men- 
tionedy we stop to gaze upon the marks 
of the bpilets upon wall and pillar, 
traces of the hot conflicts which have 
from time to time taken place, as the 
people have stormed the edifice. Go- 
mg out through the "Grand Entranc^e,^ 
we find ourselves in the open court. of 
the palace, and we take our 'vray to* 
warde the Place d% Carrousel, before 
mentioned, in the rear of and forming 
the open court of the Tuilleries, the 
place where Napoleon used to ho Id his 
military reviews, the spot where he re- 
viewed the Grande Armei most of whom 
perished in the snows of Russia. An 
elegant iron railing, the tops formed of 
gilt spear-heads, encloses it, placed 
there by his order; and in the centre, and 
just outside of it, is the beautiful tri- 
I amphal arch, also erected by him, and 
once surmounted by the celebrated 
bronze horses of St. Mark, removed by 
command of the Allies, at their occu- 
pation of Paris. They are replaced by 
four others, by a modern artist. 

We ha%e a fine view of this front of 
the palace**-if it can be called a front, 
— but although considered a magnifi- 
cent affair, the different styles of archi- 
tecture which enter into it, greatl;}^ mar 
the tout enstmblCf it bearing no compari- 
son in harmonious beauty to the 
Eastern front of the Louvre, its great 
opposite. 

But what stories of the past crowd 

§>on the mind as we look upon it! 
ow often have we seen as the caption 
of chapters in histories and in pub^c 
joornals that startling announcement, 
ominous of blood and revolution — 
I "Storming of the Tuilleries!" A splen- 



did edifice, indeed, and fitted for the 
abode of monarchy — for the halls of 
audience for kings — for guards, and all 
t{ie pomp whjch wait^ on royalty. But 
who would inhabit it upon the hard 
terms which Fate prescribed to its for- 
mer masters! Henry IV., slain by the 
dagger of the assassin, Louis XVL and 
Marie Antoinette beheaded within sight 
of its very windows, Napoleon escaping 
the perils of battle and *' infernal ma- 
chines." to die a prisoner at St. Helena, 
Louis XVIII. repeatedly a funtive, and 
Charles X., and Louis Phillippe, re- 
spectively, chased away, to die in exile« 

Visiting the interior of the palace, 
the first plain evidence we have 
that the "sans cvlottes," the "blouses,** 
have been there in force, is the sight, 
occasionally, of the mark, from a bay* 
onet thrust or bullet upon a piece of 
statuary or picture frame; in some other 
places, pieces are chipped out of pillar 
and cornice, by balls from the fusees of 
outsiders. The exterior, too, bears abun- 
dant evidence of the rough visitors it 
has had from time to time! Surejy, 
surely, those who held empire here 
must have felt to the full — the force of 
that aphorism — "uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown!" And if one could ' 
but summon the solitude for the gay 
crowds, the gifted, the hopeful, the 
beautiful who have banquetted. here, 
and who have since found their way to 
the land of silence and forgetfulness, — 
if we could but call back those who 
once fled in terror through these now 
still corridors, hoarse murder ringing 
its tbcsin in their ears — what a gather- 
ing — what a reunion ! The very silence 
— the desertion of these magnificent 
halls, speaks with an emphasis 
never equalled by the eloquence of 
Bossuet \nd Bourdaloue, when they 
would have brought home to the senses 
of the infatuated monarchs who havo 
reigned her^, the fleeting nature cf 
earthly grandeur. 

We are now in the very apartments 
once occupied; — inhabited by royalty. 
We passed through rooms occupied by 
Louis, by Marie Antoinette, by Napole- 
on, by Louis Phillippe! In this, the Em- 
peror planned many of his vast con- 
quests — it was — we are told — bi« 
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"working room;" in this, the Citizen 
lEing consented to his own abdication! 
Here, in this council chamber, still 
stands the \able d^und which, in Na- 
poieon^s time, gathered the statesmen 
and warriors whose deliberations con- 
'vulsed Enrope. The subtle Talleyrand, 
the wily Fouche, the politic Cambj- 
c^res, Ney, Murat, Macdonald, Da- 
voust, Lannes, have all stood together 
here! And here is the very bed used by 



brocades, we see no gleaming of jew- 
els. 

A little further, and we are in the 
"Hall of the Throne,** the very in- 
ner temple of that symbol of greatness, 
once regarded with such mystettons 
awe by the world of mankind. But 
where now is "the Divinity that doth 
hedge a king, "-^ where the great O Acers 
of State, the Grand Councillors, the 
Guards which once kept the multitude 



the aged Louis Phillippeandhis"goQd| Uom encroachiilg upon the precincts of 



Queeh,** as well as various other articles 
of' furniture, so plain and simple in ap- 
pearance, many of them, as to shame 
the luxury of many a private family. 
Possessors of so much— masters of a 
realm, how little of it all could they 
really use and enjoy-^how little even 
of this single palace could they really 
occupy! To walk through here, royal- 
ty never appeared so little — true hap- 
piness never less dependent upon ex- 
ternal grandeur. 

We continue onward. In this apart- 
ment, Louis 3CVI1I died; the griiii king 
of the "silent land** coming upon him 
as upon other mortals, paladin and 
sentinel, unavailing to turn him back. 

But here is a memento of the past, bet- 
ter calculated, perhaps, to arouse strong 
emotion, than all we have yet seen — 
the gold dressing case of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Marie Antoinette! Of 
chased open-work, the costly material, 
rich as it is, bears no comparison to the 
superb and elaborate workmanship. 
• And what imagination is fruitful enough 
to picture the scenes it has witnessed 
— the girlish exultation, — the queenly 
pride, the gorgeous array of courtly 
splendor, and later — the tears, the un- 
fathomable woe of its royal possessor! 
Another jewel from the wrecked argosy 
which carried the fortunes of royalty 
in France, its very splendor all the 
more mocks thedark fate of its fair and 
unfortunate owner, showing us the 
height of luxury from which she was 
precipitated; and its isolated desola- 
tion now, appears "like a flag floating 
when the bark's engulphed!" 

We come now to the Gallery of Di- 
ana, the place of banquet and revel, 
richly painted and gilded; but no court- 
ly wit is heard here now, no rustle of 



a place, sacred to more than Eleusinian 
mysteries! Nay, wherejis the throne it- 
self!" Ipo overthrow — to displace a 
throne, in ancient times, deluged coun- 
tries in blood;, and almost made the 
earth 'rock! Auguries were sought for 
and found; , and men trembled at their 
interpretation. Yet here we stand up- 
on the very spot whence one, the might- 
iest of the whole earth wa^ uprooted, 
and a few. broken panels tell the tale! 
Hath it indeed came to this! Where, 
when this sacrilege was begun — where 
were the mighty shades of Pepin and 
Ckarlemagnet of Philip le Hardi and 
Charles le Belt Where Louis le 
Grande and his half hundred of royal 
progenitors, kii^gs of France? Gone, 
all gone; and we look at the rent wall, 
and the vacant space, and almost see 
anew that mighty power evanishing, 
"which had pressed for centuries with 
iron weight upon the hearts and minds I 
of men. "A single hand may roll a 
rock down the mountain, which a thou- 
sand hands could not rpU up again;" 
and on this spot, a few bold fellows, in 
blouses, plucked up and carried away 
what an hundred thousand soldiers near 
by, glittering in all the panoply «f bat- 
tle had sworn to maintain inviolable. 
Leaving the Tuilleries, by the front, 
or Western entrance, the view of the 
Gardens, of the Plaei de la Concorde^ 
and the Champs Elysees as faV as the . 
great Arch of Triumph, is the grandest 
conceivable, embracina: in it not only 
the noble front of edifices on the Rue 
Rivoli, but also the various public 
buildings on the southern banks of the 
Seine, and likewise fountains, statuary* 
the famous Obelisk of Luxor, and other 
works in the highest degree ornamental 
and tasteful. We follow out the noble 
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vista. We find tke Gardens, like the 
Boulevards, whence we started, throng- 
ad bj the gay population, embracing all 
Sdes and characters. Soldiers and 
QiafM, fashionable ladies with poo- 
ties* and children with their nurses, 
gray moustache and smart imperial 
move along the alleys,, or lounge on the 
.benches, a varying sc^ne of busy life, 
observable no wh*re in so ceaseless a 
variety as in the oapital of France. 
Through this motley array, a few min- 
utes walk briqgs us to the Place de la 
Concorde, the old Place de la Revolu- 
tion^ the scene of so muen bloodshed 
in the days of Robespierre. 

The entrapce from the Garden is very 
fine.' On either aide, surmounting pe- 
destals, dre groups of statuary, on 
each, is the figure of a wild horse held 
by a Herculean attendant; and border- 
ing the Place are other groups,; allego- 
rical representations of important cities 
in Fiance. The area is in the fonn of 
an octagon — is bordered by deep fosses, 
and the centre is occupied by the fa- 
mous Obelisk of Lusor, on^ the North 
and South sides of which are two mag- 
nificent fountains, the figures forming 
them of bronze, and very elaborate, in 
their execution. 

We are no^ upon a spot more re- 
markable, perhaps, for the thrilling 
interest attached to it, than any other 
in Pans! Here stood the guillotine, 
"in permanence;'* the thirsty earth 
drinking the best blood of France on 
this accursed spot. The ancient obe- 
lisk stands on the very place occupied 
by the fatal instrument, and — as if it 
were conscious — sympathising with 
the noble column, it seems to us a terri- 
ble destiny for this splendid monument 
of antiquity, that it hastravelled so far 
from its ancient home, to stand sentry 
over a scene 8(» fraught with all that is 
horrible in the history of man. Set up 
in ancient Egypt more than fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, the sun 
that hath watched its duration never 
looked down upon scenes initsjiistory, 
upon soil so rank with human wicked 
ness as that upon which it stands at 
last! And as if there were indeed spec 
tral shadows — existences that haunt 
• guilty spots, it seems a fearful thing, 



even now, to stand here beneath the 
faint light of the appearing stars, and 
hear the evening winds moan around 
its base, voiceful* inlon9tion8, like the 
lingering prayers and supplications and 
weepings, of those sp remorselessly 
murdereU here. And if the scared pea- 
sant hurries through the green lane ^ 
night-fall, lest some one victim of an- 
other's wrong should haunt his foot- 
steps, should we not, in the gathering 
twilight, hasten past this fearful acel- 
dema, lest the gory' forms of Danton, 
and Camille Desmoulins, and Robes- 
pierre, affright us with their guilty pre- 
sence. No wonder it has been thouflht 
fit to place enormous fountains on either 
side of this, oft crimsoned spot^as if the 
ceaseless play of .the bright waters 
might wash away the dark stains, and 
we only marvel that the ancient obelisk, 
even itith its stony form and heart, 
abides the curst locality — that it does 
net heave from its rocky base. 

And yet, apart from its terrible as- 
sociations, a fairer scene than that sur- 
rounding thisspot never gladdened the 
heart of a lover of the beautiful. The 
magnificent centre of all that is grand 
in a great city, palace, and garden, 
and green avenue, on all sides, — how 
could man , so desecrate ]| with his 
crimes, how could he briog the young, 
the innocent,the beautiful, the great of 
intellect, as well as the gray haired and 
revered, to die here, unshrived, unpitied, 
in the face of the bright heavens and 
the fair, earth, no prayer availing-«- 
beauty, and goodness, and all, whelmed 
in destruction through the wild force of 
his passions? 

Once more we take our way, this 
time by lamplight, along the Boule* 
vards, to the point from which we start- 
ed; the thronging thousands as gay as 
if no dark past had ever clouded the 
scenes around, as if, too, they were 
assured against the recurrence of fu- 
ture woes; but what a world of mem- 
ories have we gathiered since in the 
bright morning sun we struck out of 
their busy whirl along the Hue Mont- 
m^rtre/ 
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Perhaps the most magnificent Tiew 
in the vicinity of Paris is from the 
'•Lantern of Diogeiies," erected by Na- 
poleon at St. Cloud, and copied from 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens. 
If the Boulevards exhibit to us the 
most attractive picture of Paris in its 
livings active existence, no ^ivhere is 
the panorama so effective, its lights and 
shades softened by distance mad^ so 
beautiful, as from the spot represented 
in the engraving, and some two leagues 
from the city. The meandering ofthe 
Seine, with its picturesque bridges, the* 
green ^ales, the bright vineyards and 
the pretty villas are all set forth from 
this point with a graceful beauty un- 
surpassed;. whilst upo^ gala-days when 
the Park is thronged with a w^ll dress- 
ed multitude, the beholder is delighted 
with the sight of somuch gaiety andhapc^ 
piness, and he must indeed be a mis- 
anthrope, if he cannotin the highest de- 
greeenioy the scene. 

To look abroad upon the noble 
Park, so rich in natural beauty, evetf 
had it not been touched by the hand of 
art, we do not wonder at the fact that 
it has beef a favorite residence with the 
monarchs of Prance, its noble groves 
of limes,' and elms, and chesnuts, its 
fountains, and cascades, and statues, 
form a combination more pleasing even 
than Versailles,-^because less formal, 
in many respects; whilst the mind in 
these lovely recesses does not feel op- 
pressed with the grandeur which ap- 
pertains to the conrtly pile built by 
Louis XIV. 

Always a favorite residence with ^e 
great Emperor, who with till his ambi- 
tion considered Versailles too magnifi- 
cent for him, we can easily imagine 
that he might here find a fitting retreat 
— a spot where imperial splendor might 
temporarily doff its robes to put on the 
gray surtout and plumeless ehapeau, 
^whilst at the same time, nothing ap- 

Eears wanting to mark it as worthy of 
eing considered one of the noblest 
palatial residences on the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. 
And like every ether spot around 



Paris, itj too, is teeming with historical 
associations, — with stories of events 
which have decided for the time the 
destinies of France. Henry III, waa 
assassinated her^; and here Nmoleoo 
struck that blow which placed tnegov* 
emment in his hands — which gave him 
imperial power. 

We look, overtke glorious landscape 
and we in truth feel that ive ire in 
*^sunny France" — we cast our eyem 
towards the towers, and dome^, and tern* 
plMy and fortifications of the splendid 
metropolis, shining in the broad sun- 
light, and feel that it is no wonder that 
its imperial master proudly dictated 
decrees to assembled Europe, for it does ' 
truly seem that its ruler might rule the 
world. 

La BdU France is indeed spread out 
before u»— we look upon it as a familiar 
picture,'8o often have we dreamed of 
it, and in its beauty and its richness, in 
the sheen of its palaces and the emerald 
of ita vineyards, wehalf forgetits mie* 
fortunes, its blood, tts crimes. Yet the 
hamelesi horrors of the "Reign of Ter- 
ror" have in times past darkened the 
iiace even of this sweet picture, and 
men have again and again enshrouded 
it in the dusky canopy of battle. Let 
us endeavor to forget all this to- day as 
we look upon the lovely scene, — let hs 
hope that so rich a heritage may no 
more be deformed by the ctirse of man's 
fallen nature. 

And as we retrace our course once 
more to the city, as the ear catches anew 
the murmur pf, its crowded streets, the 
roll of its equipages, the music of its 
trumpets and drums, and the hum of its 
gay saloons, ^ven the quiet heart ac* 
knowledges the exciting influences of 
such an atmoslfheTe, and we feel, al- 
most in spite of ourselves, that strife' 
and revolution, and Ifaeir aocompani* 
mentf, are but the bubblings over of the 
mighty cauldron of seething and strug- 
gling life which forms the world of 
Paris — ^Uiat like Vesuvius or ^tna, 
when its crater heaves, the earth may 
well shake — the bright region around 
put on desolation and ashes. 
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LIFE ON THE PRAIRTEj^, 

AK ABKANSA8 SQSNB. 

H oimted npo^ my noble iron gray, 
o^I aiOLit upon the white prairie as 
d^ ia breaking; the snow-flakes flying 
almost horizontally through the air, 
and men and dogs with merry shouts 
and yells plunging through the drifts, 
the very horses appearing to anticipate 
the sport, as with ears erect l^ev snuff 
the nerce aor-wester which howls over 
the wintry plain. . 

We skirt thh deep ravine, then with 
headlong speed dash off upon the le- 
vel, marking ourcourse.by the solitary 
* dead tree which through the storm oc- 
casionally shows itself, a lone watch* 
er over the wild waste abound. 
. *Thi8 day a wolf must die,* ie the 
Irarden of the chant which rings in my 
ear with each intonation of the wind, 
as with eager glance we peer into each 
bran<^ing gully, and adown -each ridge 
which diverges from the elevated land. 

Mile after mile is bassed, but no 
welf is seen, as yet. (Jontrafy to pro- 
nhecy, too, the sky has not- cleared, 
but louder roars the storm, until even 
my diminutive firiend Antoine, tjie 
Canadian, is fain to cover his fiery lit- 
tle nose from the cutting blast, bend* 
lag his head to his pony^s rough mane 
as if he would nestle it therein from 
the driving storm. 

We call a halt, aiid a council of 
war is held! The dogs whine as th^y 
look up into our blue faces, searching 
there for some signs of hope, and aek^ 
ing apparently, why we, the wiser par- 
ty, have led thttn such a chase upon 
so wild a day! 

The debate isnecessarily shert. An- 
toine— at a glance from me— is for 
marching onward; so is Peter. But 
Jake andmis m^e, and Harry and his 
dogs, have a decided leaning towards 
th^ farm house, now some four miles 
away, with the smoke flaring from its 
ample chimney as seen in the intervals 
of the storm. Even I, secretly con- 
cede that lounging in its capacious 
comet on such a day, and hunting with 
some book Nlmrod, in spirit, onl^, 
mieht be a more pleasant occupatjoa, 
UMer all the circumstances. 

•6- 



Forward, is the word, however; and 
asiftomake up for the time lost in 
consultation, away we dash with a 
desperate determination to be merry, 
in ludicrous contrast to our grim and 
frozen looks, and as we ^go I strive iO 
hum with blue lips: — 

^IUbSntli«woodflbriiM( 

There goes Jake and hiamule heels 
over head, — a complete summerset— 
into a treacherous gully of snow; but 
the two scramble out again unhurt, the 
mule merely shaking ms long ears aa 
if tho incident was a matter of course; 
the rider also taking the mishap as if 
used to such. 

Another halt! Something like a 
tussock of gras8» or a stulnp— where 
stumps are not common*-is sticking 
out of the snow yonder at the head of 
the ravine on the left. Whoop! it 
moves! 

There flies the rascal for whom we 
have so long been on the hunt, an en* 
ormous gray wolf, the dogs after him, 
cold and fatigue at once forgotten, aini 
we at various distances bringing up the 
line of the chase. * 

How he does get along to be sure, 
notwithstanding the weight of snow 
distributed in his long hair, and upon 
which we had calculated as a drag . up* 
on his movements in cboosing for the 
hunt a snowy day. Now he disap- 

Eears for a moment, and anon shows 
imself upon the rising ground beyond* 
scudding away like a Spanish fellucca 
before the breeze, his nose in the air, 
and his long tail whisking about as he 
flies desperately onward. 

The chase .deepens in interest, as the 
storm has now ceased. We sweep 
past^ the lone tree, scaring from its 
dead branches the great black eagle 
perched there, who shakes the wet snow 
from his plumage as he moves away in 
wtheeling circles towards the brighten- 
ing azure above. 

Whoop! boys, we've got him! shouts 
Jake, as the wolf falters for an instant 
at a heavy drift of snow ere he is able 
to force his way through it, and the 
shout is responded to with uproarious 
yells by Antoine and the rest of us, as 
die whole party iy onwaidi the half 
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t decreasing between the wild 
and the panting hoises and 

Langer, on doge! is the cry from 
)ur ** whipper in," as iwolfy. at- 
; to climo a bank of snow in 

rolls backward, his red tongue 
ng from his well furnished 
md on the instant, the whole 

four or fire dogs close upon 

mow flies about in clouds as 
I over and over in the fierce 
t which however seems hardly 
commenced, when suddenly a 
ning Kl! Yi! is heard from one 
of the younger €urs as'thley 
ay, proclaiming that the fierce 
of the prairie has made hb 
felt. 

Qg now, he stands at bay, hav- 

ght his fellow canines discre- 

hair all turned the wrong way, 

)res fiaBhing fire, and his bloody 

lapping like « steel-tr^ip in 

as he 'turns right and left to 

lie to the yelping pack around. 

;ar!" He brave iellerl bawls 

itoine with momentarv admira- 

respect, as he looks upon the 

age; a sentiment which chimes 

LI with my own feelings, that 

nstant I almiost repent me of 

lunted him down so merciless* 

>t content with merely holding 
at bey, he now charges fu- 
pon the dogs, the gore and foam 
from his distended jaws as he 
the whole pack in all direc- 
e meanwhile from our saddles 
; their shameful discomfiture, 
:owardly pack turn tail upon 
foe they were so readyHo over* 
ut a few moments before* 
! wolfy, — really a gallant fel- 
1 if my single vote upon, the 
court martial could save your 
should be given right willing- 
use! The blood of slain lambs 
; for vengeance, and a rifleshot 
the head of the bold marauder, 
ends his life and my morali- 
culation, as with the monster's 
dragged at the horse's heels, we 



make tracks for the farm-house, now 
just discernible miles away on the edge 
of the prairie. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

SKBTCK OITHBOAPnVITTOrOOIiOIfEL JOOn 
mtOWN, OF UAUBS 001INT7, TDnOfiffiBB, W 
THE INDIANS. 
[nOX Vpm FU15I8BB> BT mM TO TSS dhol] 

Before we enter upon the thrilling 
narrative which we propose to lay be- 
fore the readers of the South Western 
Monthly, we would say a few words, 
in introduction of the venerable and 
esteemed citizen who has fumiehed the 
accouuit. We saw him at his residence 
in Maury County, abo^t fifty miles 
south of Nashville, only a few vreeks 
since, aiid although now nearly eighty 
years of age, he is yet a hale, fine look- 
ing man; and notwithstanding the day 
was one of the most stomyr of the sea- 
son, he had ridden on horseback to 
Columbia, eleven miles, and returned 
apparently quite free from fatigue. 
With noble aquiline features, his eye 
is that of the eagle's, still; and One may 
well imagine, who now looks upon 
him, that in times when men's homes 
were to be defended from* the foray's 
of the red-man, or the haunts of the 
latter were to be invaded, no better sol- 
dier could be found tracking the war path 
than the gallant old pioneer whose his- 
tory iwe now propose to give to the 
readers of our magazine^ 

And in savins from the advance of 
tvne one more sketch of the early his- 
tory of the South-West, we esteem our- 
selves, in this instance, peculiarly &r- 
tunatQ. Time has spared the venera- 
ble narrator beyond the limit assigned 
to the lives of most men^ and it is not 
right that those to whom tha country is 
indebted for its first step in civilization 
and prosperity, should be suffered to 
go down :to the grave unhonored by 
any fitting record of their glorious deeds, 
to moulder in oblivion.' And in regard 
to this matter, the work of saving these 
interesting narratives musjt be done 
speedily. A portion of the history of 
j|he country,— day by day it is becom- 
ing more. difficult to place it upon re- 
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cord; and for the simple reason, that 
the gallant old men who were actors in 
those great events are faert dropping in- 
to the tomb. Will not every citizen 
then, who ftels proud of the past, do 
his duty m this matter, and save what 
he can of that history, before it is too 
late? 

For one, we intend to do our duty; 
and we trust that the interesting narra- 
tive we give in the present number, 
will not be the only one, by many, 
whiph will grace the pages of the South 
Western Monthly, in time to come. 
Certain that the endeavor will meet 
with favor from all who 'feel aright 
npop this matter, we «hall enter upon 
the task with a, cheerful spirit; and it 
will not be our fault, if we dp not res- 
cue from oblivion a mass of material, 
which will at some future period, per- 
haps, nace a proud chapter in tile an- 
nals ot the past. We now give the 
narration of Col.Browil: 

THE HARRATIVE. . 

1 was born in North Carolina, on 
* ibe 2nd 'of August, 1772. My father 
was an active man in the struggle for 
Independence, during .the Revolution- 
ary war with Greet Britain, and served 
as a guide to Col. Washington's, and 
Col. Lee's troops of horse, when they 
were in Guilford County, North Caro- 
f line, at the time of the battle at that 

flace, on the 15th of March, 1781. 
'or diis semce he received a certifi- 
cate, paid afterwards in land, when 
the omce was opened at HiUs^orough, 
in 1788. He entered several tracts of 
land, on Duck river, and on the wa- 
ters of the Cumberland and Tennessee; 
and he was endeavoring to get to them, 
when his boat was taken by the Creeks 
and Cherokees, as there was at that 
time no wad to Nashville, only a path 
wav, and that by Kentucky. As one 
ocwo boats had been built in East Ten- 
nottee in 1786 or 7, and come down 
the Tennessee and up the Ohio and 
Cumberland river to Nashville, getting 
there safely, 'my father concluded to go 
the same route; Wt was discovered by 
the Indians as he passed the Chicka- 
manga towns, and they sent runners 
across from Chattanooga to the Run- 



ning Water and Nickojack towns oa 
the river below, where tfaeyprocured a 
man by the name of John Yann, who 
said he was a white maii^, and spoke 
good English; although he was a half* 
breed. They came up the river, meet* 
ing us with flags, and had their guns 
and tomahawks covered with blankets 
in the bottom of their canoes. • But . 
Mfhen they came near, my father said to 
them, that there *'was too many of 
them coming at one time!" He was 
answered, by the half-breed, Vann, 
that it was a peoceal^e time between 
them and us, according to the Hope- 
well and Holston treaties, and they on- 
ly wanted to see where we were going, 
and' to trade with us, if we had any 
thing to trade on. By that stratagai^, 
they succeeded in getting On boara of 
us. There were four canons that came 
first; but immediately, there were a 
number of ethers discovered out in the 
cane -bottom, as the river was very 
high. They met us at a mill, above 
the town of Nickojack, but landed our 
boat at the mouth of the branch, that 
ran into the river near the middle of 
the town. Vann stated to us, that 
one of them would go with us over 
the Muscle Shoals, as it was a danger- 
ous, place, but this was all intended to 
deceive my /ather, and had the desired 
effect: for in twenty minutes afterwards, 
his life was taken, in consequence, as 
it would seem; of the succeseful endea- 
vor to save mine. 

There was a drunken indian amongst 
them, although at that time he was so- 
ber; but when Indians are drunk, they 
generally want to have something to 
boast about. The fellow had a sword, 
and my father and myself were in the 
stem of the boat, whilst my two broth- 
ers and the five o4ier men who were all 
killed the same day, were in. the bow. 
The indian referred to, caught me by 
the arm, and pulled me to one side; 
but my father saw him, took hold of 
him, and informed him that 1 was one 
of his little boys, and he must not touch 
me. He let me go; but as soon as my 
father turned his back on him, he struck 
him with the sword, cutting his head 
nearly off. I then ran forward to the 
bow of the boat. It wastiear the land- 
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ing, but the Greek indian;s had taken my 
mother, little brother, and three sisters, 
out in their canoe8> and as I went to the 
top of the bank, after landing, I sew 
my mother at a distance, but saw her no 
more, until I met her in South Caro- 
lina a year from the succeeding fall, 
when Col. Alexander McGillivray the 
then commander of the Creek nation, 
brought her in, and onp* of my little 
sisters that he had purchased from the 
Indians who had them in possession. 
He would have brought my little broth- 
er in, also, but the indian who had him, 
would not «ell him; and we had no 
Creek Indian prisoners to exchange for 
him. He remained five years with 
them, during which period he forgot his 
mother tongue, but as soon as he got 
a sight of his book, and recognized the 
letters, and heard the pronunciatioil, 
his language returned to him. I should 
have mentioned, however, that the next 
morning after we were taken, the Cher- 
okees followed the Creeks, and took 
my oldest and youngest sister from 
them, and brought them back again to 
the town of Nickojack. My oldest 
sister was then about ten, and my bro- 
ther that was left with the Creeks, eight 
years of age. My little sister that the 
Cherokees took from the Creeks had 
just entered her fifth year. My moth- 
er had then been the parent of sixteen 
children, and the sister that was left 
with her, was, in age, between my little 
^ster and brother. 

But to return to my narrative, as to 
my own movements. When the boat 
landed, an iadian brought an old white 
man to me, who said he wanted me to 
go home with him. I enquired, where 
ne lived? He replied, *' about one 
mile out of town!'' I then turned to 
one of my older bipthers, for permis- 
sion, and he said I might go; but that I 
must be back in the morning, soon; as 
the half*breed had informed him that 
the head cbieX of the town of Nicko- 
jack was not at home, but would arrive 
that night — that he would make the in- 
dians give up all that they had taken, 
and we would all be permitted to go on 
our journey again. 

I then informed the old white man 
that I could go with him thai evening, 



but that we were going on our journey 
the next morning; to which he mads 
no further answer, than — ^••let us go,* 
for, — as I afterwards learned — the iH' 
dian had told him that they would IdU 
all the men directly, and I was so 
large, that ''very likely when thej go<t 
into the frolic of killing the oUiers, 
they might knock me over!" The In- 
dian referred to, was the son of the old 
white 'man's wife, a half-breed, before 
she saw old Tom Tunbiidge, the ^diite 
man; and I was large enough to help 
his mother hoe corn. The wife of old 
Tunbridge wa« a white woman, wh^ 
had bedn taken a prisoner when a llula 
girl,, down about Mobile. She was of 
a French family, and never could get 
back to her relatives till she was grown; 
and then she said that "if she went 
back, the white people would not think 
any thing of h^r after being raised blf 
the indians; ahd if sho. stayed there, sl^ 
would be thought as much of as her 
neighbors," therefore, she concluded to 
remain with the indians. 

Before we got half way home, I heard 
the guns firing for the slaughter of my 
poor brothers and the other young men; 
DUt I was so foolish, as to suppose that 
they were onfy trying the guns they 
had taken out of the boat, and did not 
dream of myself being a prisoner. 
But in about fifteen or twenty minutes 
aftjsr we arrived at our desUnation, a 
fat old woman came in, and appeared 
to be very angry at old Tunbridge and 
his wife, for bringing me away. She 
said, <<all the rest were killed, and 
that I was so large, that I would see 
every thing and be a man after a while; 
that I would pilot an army there and 
kill them all!" It was all in the indian 
language, of which I knew nothine 
then; but they afterwards told me all 
that she said. She, also stated, that her 
son would be there directly, and she 
knew that he would kill me. 

Old Tunbridge then informed me diat 
all my friends were killed, but that I 
would not be hurt, although the old 
squaw had that moment declared, that 
her son, who was a headman from the 
town of Tuscagee, opposite to Chatta- 
nooga, would be there in a few minutes, 
and ahe knew that he would kill me« 
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The old man, Tunbridge, then got up 
and stood in the door of the cabin, and 
directed me to sit on the side of tke bed/ 
which stood behind the door. I did not 
kn<rw what he meant, by his movements; 
but he kept looking down the road that 
led to the town. In a few minutes, the 
old squaw's son came, and wajs at the 
comer of the cabin before old Tun- 
bridge saw him, for he came through the 
cane-brake, and not by the road« The 
Indian enquired of Tunbridge — -wheth- 
er *'there was not a white majEi in the 
houae?" The answer was — ^**No!-r^there 
was a little white boy in there." The 
indian then said, "he knew how big I 
was/* and that "I must be killed." 

Tunbridge said *' it was not right to 
kill women and children f" 

The indian's replf was — in the words 
of his mother — "that I would see every 
thing and be a man after a while-^that 
I would pilot an army there and have 
them all cut off." 

At length Tunbridge informed him 
that I was his son's prisoner, and that 
•*he must not kill me!" This was a very 
, great insult — to tell him he could not do 
as he pleased. He came right up to 
Tunbridge, face to face, and sternly en- 
quired — if "he was going to be a friend 
of the Virginians?" The reply of Tun- 
bridge was "no!" — for he saw the fel- 
low was furious, and would have toma- 
I hawked him in a moment. 

Toabridge then stood back out of 
the door, and said — "Take him along!" 
This was the first word, during the dis- 
pute, he had q[>oken in English. 

Cutteotoy, — for that was the name of 
the warrior — followed him right in. He 
came with his knife in one hand, and his 
tomahawk in' the other; and with as 
much vengeance depicted in his coun- 
tenance as I ever witnessed in a human 
face. 

' I was within six feet of the door, but 
the old French woman begged him not 
' to kill me in the cabin. He did not 
I want to hurt her feelings, and answered 
— that "he would take me out of the 
cabin." He was a very large, strong 
man, and he caught hold of me with one 
hand, and jerked me 'to the door. 1 
begged Tunoridge to ask him to let me 
live one half hour, that I ^ght try to 



pray; but he said, — ^"it was not worth 
while!^' As the indian jerked me out 
of the door, I saw that there were ten of 
them surrounding it. Some of them had 
their tomahawks in their hands, others 
had knives drawn and guns cocked, all 
ready to dash me into Eternity. But 
they concluded they would first strip off 
my clothas, and not bloody them. This 
delayed them somewhat, and whilst the)^ 
were at it, the old French woman again 
interceded with them "not to kill me 
there, nor on the voai where she carried 
water!" She begged them to "take me 
out to the mojintains, where the wolves 
would eat me up!" They then answered 
that "they would take me to Running 
Water, which was four miles off," that 
"there were no white people there,' and 
that they would have a frolic, knocking 
me o.ver." 

I, however, knew nothing of what 
they had said to her, and as soon as my 
clothing was taken, off, I fell on my 
knees, to pray, but old Tunbridge told 
me to get up — that they would not kill 
me there, but did not inform me that 
they were going to have a "frolic" over 
me, at Running Water. • 

When they came to start, they gave 
me my pantaloons again, and moving 
off, had probably gone seventy or eighty 
yards, when Cutteotoy bethought him* 
self that he was doing a bad business 
for his own interest. He stopped his 
men, and told them, — that he must not 
kill me, and that they amt not do it, 
for as they were under him, it would be 
as bad if they killed me, as if he.were to 
do it himself — for, he urged, "the fellow 
that took the white boy is a warrior, and . 
he, Cutteotoy, had taken a negro woman 
out of the boat, and tad sent her up by 
water, and if he killed me, or if they 
were to do so, it would be bad* for him, 
for the fellow that took me would go and 
kill his negro! He did not want to lose 
his negro;" and he said, further — tha* 
all the indians in the ns^tion oeuld not ^ 
save his negro if he kill^ me!" 

And well might Cutteotoy fear Chia- 
chattalley, for that, in the indian lan- 
guage, was the dreaded warrior's name 
' — although be was generally called by 
the whites, Tom Tunbridge, after his 
step* father 
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He was still back in toum, and as an 
eyidenceofhis being a warrior, although 
it })ad been a peaceable time with 
the nation from the time he was a boy, 
undhe was then only twenty- two years 
*old, it was said he had killed six white 
men! He had been off with the Shaw- 
nees and Greeks, ^ monster in the shed- 
ding of blood, and -was afterwards killed 
in attempting to burn Buchanan's Fort, 
four miles from Nashville; I was there 
and saw him a corpse in 1Y94. The 
number of men he bad killed in six 
years and four months, from the time I 
was exchanged to the period when I 
stood oyer his lifeless body, is unknown 
by any one living, but it must have 
been a large number. He was a man 
about six feet hi|h, strong and active, 
the overseer of the town, and the leader 
of **ball-plays" and dances; and I have 
no doubt if he had succeeded in burn- 
ing and taking Buchanan's Fort, it 
would have made him the head man of 
the Cherokee nation. . 

To return to myself. After Cutteo- 
toy had given them his "talk," and 
whilst he was at it, I expected he had 
only stopped to butcher me. I fell on 
my knees again and tried to pray, and 
beg the Lord for the sake of Jesus to 
have mercy on toy poor soul, expecting 
every moment the tomahawk to sink in- 
to my brains; and after I had prayed, 
possibly five or ten minutes, 1 remen- 
Dered the mercy and favor the good Lord 
showed to Stephen when he was stoned 
— that he was eiAbled to see the Heav- 
ens opened, and the dear Savior sitting 
on the ri^^ht hand of God; and invol- 
untarily opened my eyes! Looking up, 
as they were gathered all around me, I 
happened io discover one of them smile; 
whereupon, casting my eyes around, I 
saw the countenances of all changed 
from ferocity to mildness, which was the 
first gleam of hope 1 had. 

After Cutteotoy had given his reasons 
why neither he nor his men should kill 
me, — the wish' that he had for a negro 
io wait upon him and his wretched moth- 
er,— ( this pitiful reason quelling all fears 
before expressed that I might grow up to 
guide an army there to cut them off, — ) 
the fat old woman said she would have 



my hair, any how; and coming behind 
me, she took a lock from the crown erf 
my head, cutting it off with an old 
knife, and holding it up; then kicking 
me in.the side with a great deal of fury, 
she bragged that "she had got the Vip 
ginian'shair;" which appeared to afford 
fine fun for the men. 

Cutteotoy then called to old Tun- 
bridge to take me back to the cabin, 
that he himself loved me, but. that he 
would not n\ake friends with nae then, 
but that he would be back in three weeks, 
and if I lived until then, he would make 
friends with me! Put the others-said it 
was not mc he loved, it* was the rugro! 

The above occurrences took place oi 
Friday, the fith of May, lt88, a clear, 
warm day, the hour about two o'clock. 
The head man of the town.of Nickojack 
was mot at home, as the half breed, — 
Vann, — had said; but he came home 
that night, and was very much displeas- 
ed at what had taken place. Aod he 
declared — that although he had had 
the command of that town, he never 
had stained his knife in white man'* 
blood; but in war with the Shawnees he 
had many years before that, stained it. 

On ' Saturday, young- Tom Tub- 
bridge and his mother, both went to see 
the old chief, about me; and he direct- 
ed them to bring me into town the next 
day, and let him see me. According- 
ly the old Prench woman *took mte in 
on Sabbath morning, and when he saw 
me, he directed the old woman to teH 
me to come and.shake hands with him* 
which I did. He' then directed her to 
inform me that there was no way I 
could be saved, but to make an indian 
of me; and for that purpose he would 
place me in his own family, and I must 
call him "uncle," and young Tom 
Tunb ridge I must call "brother.*" And 
as I had long hair, it must be cut on 
in the indian fashion, and that I must 
go dressed Jike the Indians. 

Accordingly, they trimmed my hair 
the same day, and shaved the entire 
sides of my head, leaving only a small 
scalp- lock on the top of it to tie a 
bunch of fe^athers to. They also took 
Bway my pantaloons, and gave me m 
exchange their own' substitute for die 
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same, merely a piece of coarse cloth 
about four feet long» and ten or fifteen 
inches broad. 

Thus dressed, I was sent into the 
field, with probably fifty Indians, on 
Monday. As to the rest of my cos- 
tume for the occasion, I had a short 
pair of leggins, and a short old shirt, 
with a brooch in the breast of it, it 
coming down only to .my waist. My 
neck collar was pulled open, my thighs 
and head were bare, and it being a not 
day, by ten o'clock, the back of my 
neck and head were all blistered to a 
puff, by the intolerable heat of the sun. 
By twelve, I wad really siek, and with 
a smart fever upon me. But the good 
Lord sent a thunder storm and drove 
us out of tl^e field, and it rained to that 
deme that we could not go back to the 
field for several days; and during the 
time, by greasing the sores caused by 
the sun, in a few days there came a 
skin upon the place that stood the heat 
thereafter. I nave no doubt, if it had 
not been for the rain» I should have 
fainted before night. 

The Irishman kept a store; and the 
Indians were often there, trfiding. I 
had never been with them previous to 
this time, consequently, their appear- 
ance and every thing they did or said, 
was new to me, causiuff me to watch 
them closely. Old Tunbridge told me 
I must not do so, for, said he, it always 
makes an Indian angry to look at him. 
\b the road from Running Water town 
to Nickojack led by our spring, I had 
been cautioned also not to let the 
Creek indians catch me out, lest they 
mi|^t kill me; and as I did not know 
a Creek indian from a Cherokee, the 
old French woman sent with me her 
grand -son who could talk English, to 
keep me on my guard againfrt the 
Greeks, when we went to the spring. 
This lad knew all the indians, and as 
we were going one day to the spring, 
about two weeks" after I was taken, I 
saw several indians about, at which the 
little boy appeared much alarmed, and 
I knew very well that it was myself 
who was in danger, if any was really to 
be apprehended. A fter looking at them 
a Uttfe while, he said they were Chero- 
okees, and my fears were therefore re- 



moved. I went down, lifted my buck- 
et of water, and started for the cabin; 
when two of them got upon their horses 
and crossed the branch that ran from 
the spring. One of them* gaUoped up 
alongside of me, and checked his horse. 
As I had been cautioned not to look at 
themi I had paid little or no attention 
to his movements, but jhow, as I glan- i 
ced my eye up at him, I discovered that 
he had a scalp hanging at his breast, 
and one side of his Jwiad was painted 
red and the other black. , I felt a little 
alarmed, but did not know what to do. 
In an instant, he sprang from his horse 
down by mv side, and struck me on 
the side of the head with the but -end 
of a, bush about one inch in diameter, 
and four feet in length. I wa^ so near 
him, the first stroke he made, that It 
did not hurt me much; but the second 
blow he gave, I was farther oflf, and it 
knocked me out of the road, but still I 
did not fall; and the third blow only 
slightly touched me. He belonged to 
my own family of indians, and had been 
away with the Shawnees, at war; and 
had had three of his companions kill- 
ed. He said-«-explaining his conduct 
«— that when he saw me it made his 
blood so hot, he could not help whip« 
ping me; and if he could have knocked 
me down, h9 would have beaten me 
welL 

A few weeks after this occurrence, 
the old French woman and myself were 
hoeing corn. The old woman was 
about two steps ahead of me, when sud- 
denly as she got to the end of herrow^ 
she dropped her hoe, sprang to me, and 
ordered me to run to a house which was 
about eighty yards off, where some of 
my indian relations lived. I ran, but 
saw nothing to run from. She sant one 
of the women back after our 'hoes, end 
we staid in the town nearly all the day* 
Late in the evehing she * took roe by a 
bye- way home, not informing me what 
was the cause of her alarm, for six or 
eight months afterwards; when she told 
me there was an indian in the weeds at 
the end of my row, painted black, who 
had his tomahawk drawn ready to 
dash out my brains as soon as I should 
have come to the end. 

A few days after this, the indian lad 
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and myself were again going after water 
to the spring. I saw a couple of in- 
dians there, but directly they took the 
road to town. I told the little boy to 
go down and fill our buckets with 
water, and I sat down with my back to 
4hem, for fear they might think I was 
afraid of them. I was amusing njyself 
by writing in the sand, thinking, mean- 
while, they were gone, when I happen- 
ed to discover one of them creeping up 
on me ten or twelve feet from where 1 
was sitting, I sprang forward, run- 
ning from him as fast as I could, 
and the little boy told me after- 
wards — that he struck at me several 
times witli hid knife, as I rose, but he 
never touched me. On learning the 
facts, the head man told Tom Tun- 
brid^ to give mo a knife with which 
to defend myself, and if I killed the 
fellow, I should not be hurt for it. He 
was the one who had been the cause of 
my being beaten. However, I never 
saw him any more until the fall of the 
year, when we had pulled some com 
for roasting ears and to feed the horse 
kept for riding, and always at hand. 
The little boy and myself were taking 
the horse to the town, — as our field was 
included in the town fence, — and the 
road went through our field. An we 
went alon^, we passed an Indian on 
the road, also going the same way. . He 
was walking, and after we had rode a 
little past him» the boy asked me — if 
"I knew that indian?" I answered, 
no! He then informed me that he was 
the one that had caused me to be whip- 
ped, and who had chased me with his 
knife. I felt uneasy when I leailied 
that this was the indian that had given 
me somuchtvouble;but I had noticed 
as I rode by him, tkat he had a scab- 
bard for a knife at his side, but no 
knife in it. As hepassed into the town, 
he came by where we had cut the com 
for our stock, and stopped and enquired 
insultingly — ^"why I cut his com?" I 
had learned to talk some by that time, 
end 1 answered that "it was not his 
corn"— ihat "/ had made the comH* 
He answered that "I was a liar," — it 
**was his com" — and started towards 
me. 
I had the knife in my hand that had 



been given me as a means of defencs, 
and was cutting com with it at tl» 
time. I ordered him to stop, or I would 
put the knife into him. He clapped 
nis hand upon the scabbard of his own 
knife, and finding the weapon was gone, 
he swore and raved most desperatelj, 
and ran to get a stick with which to 
make battle. 

1 was then about eighty yards from 
■the house that had formerly served me 
as a place of refuge, when the Indian 
was lying in wait for me at the end of 
the xom row; and I once more BiATted 
for it at the top of my speed. When 
I got to it, I found two or thc^e yQoa; 
men there; and hearing my story, they 
immediately dashed on with their dogs 
after the fellow; but lie outran them, or 
I have no doubt he would have fared 
badly. JFrom that, time, I never saw 
him again, to know him. 

A Creek Indian one day gave me a veiy 
severe blow with a switch, but before 
he could strike a second time, he was 
stopped, and tbe switch taken out of 
his hand. 

(0(mcliid«d tn next NombtrO 



EDUCATION, OR THE NECESSI- 
TY OF. EARLY TRAINING. 
The ereatobje^t of every parent, itis 
generally acknowledged, is, in labor- 
ing for the welfare of children, so 
to educate th^m, as to enable them to 
act properly their parts in any sphew 
to whicn they may be called. Theo- 
retically, all admit this; yet, practical- 
ly, how few are found rigidly carrying 
out wise plans based upon such an ad- 
mitted necessity. Forgetting, appar- 
ently, that life is a great arena, in which, 
especially in this land, no superiority 
is acknowledged but that conferred bj 
talent, no privileges can be granted 
except those derived from the fact that 
''knowledge is power,'* the child who 
was the tender pet of doating parents 
but yesteaday, thrown upon his own re- 
sources,oftentimesfindsnimself sudden- 
ly battling for ptecedenc^ with strong 
men, and is to\) often made to regret 
the want of that early training which 
might have enabled him to triumph In 
the struggle* 
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The great, leading fact, iippears hi 
many cases to be quite overlooked, that 
in this counjtry, we have no entailed 
estates, to secure to indolence and in- 
anity as in the old world, Wealth and 
consideration. ATan, here, i^ to the full, 
a free agent. He has the compHmeni 

t^ald him by the laws, when he ste^rtsin 
Lfe, that he is able, to mal^e his way, 
to xromoiand success! And but for the 
injudicious indulgence of parents, in 
most cases, the child would succeed, 
would become a useful member of so* 
cietyi Let us exaaune a little the us- 
ual routine followed, and for the fidelity 
of^e pictures drawn, we ask our rea- 
ders only to cRsi. their eyas about them 
for examples. 

A boy, we will suppose, gifted, with 
good sense, finds himself adrift in the 
world, without resources, without 
friends able to assist him. Tfa.ey may 
have died, they may be poor> or sick- 
ness, or other misfortunes may have 
stricken down the strong ari&, which be 
sadly remembers might ha v.e aided him 
in his efforts toostablish himself in lii[e> 
Not discouraged, however, he looks 
about him, and he finds that to the d^- 
temiine4> there are almost always 
means within reffch-*--that "God helps 
him who helps himself.'^ He starts in 
some humble calling, is found trust- 
worthy, is encouraged, his means in- 
crease, and with the lapse of years he 
finds himself perhaps the head of a fa- 
mily, and a man of fortune and of in- 
fluence. He has not forgotten his ear- 
ly struggles, his early hardships, and 
lie forgets not to teach his children the 
severity of them. Perhaps they have 
shared them with him, to some extent, 
have learned with him to *'eat the bread 
of carefulness." 

But a weakness comes upon him as 
he advances in life. He looks upon 
his children, and he remembers how 
many hardships he underwent in the 
outset of his career — how severe was 
his experience^ and hq resolves since 
he has fortune, that they shall be spar- 
ed the inflictions to which he was sub- 
jected, and which,Mn his now tem- 
porary shortsightedness, be forgets, 
made him successful. His sons must 
not be suffered to soil their soft hands 
2 



with aay useful occupation, por need 
they rack their brains as he has done. 
His daughters jnusi be educated to be 
thoroughly useless. His fortune will 
be sufficient for them, his influence will 
enable them to establish themselves 
handsomely in tbe world, without any 
of tho^e qualifications which were once 
looked upon as indispensable by^the 
parent. He has ^dded house to hous^, 
farm to farm, he is protsperous. But 
the term allotted for the life of man ar- 
rives, ai^d be is called away. The old- 
er children have perhaps, a lively sense 
of the self-denial, the care which laid 
the foundations and reared the super- 
structure of the fine estate, — probaoly, 
as we have said, th^ shared Uiem, and 
theiesson is not lost upon them. But 
alas, for other members of the^appy cir- 
cle. Untaught iuthe economy of life, 
in possession pf means which they fond- 
ly believe will last them always, their 
riches so carefully hoarded "make 
themselves wings; they fly away as an 
isagle," and the ne^ generation are 
found starting where the first commenc- 
ed, at 'the very foot of the ladder once 
more. Now we ask ^ our readers — is 
not this an every day picture— -one fa- 
miliar to all? 

Now, when the final consequences 
of mistaken indulgence to children in 
early life is so often seen fraught with 
such circumstances, does not such in- 
dulgence become in fact, real cruelty? 
Ought not the boy to be fitted, as far as 
hishabits are concerned, for any pur- 
suit in life? For example,^ — it is inci- 
dent to humaiT life, that lie who lives an 
active, useful one, must at times, at 
least, encounter the severities of the 
weather, the sudden £torm, the chilling 
blast? What would be thought of thai 
parent who in assumed tenderness to 
hia child, should carefully seclude him 
through bis eaxlier years frodi the pos- 
sible chance of encountering cold and 
storm, from undergoing those changes 
to which he knows in after years he 
must be subjected? Yet,Tie who does 
this, is wise and kind to his child, com- 
pared to him, who by careless training 
induces indolent, and luxurious habits, 
which totally unfit the subject of 
them to act well his part amongst men) 
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•♦Oaks are rooted by the tempest," and 
let him who; lapped in riches, in lux 
urioi:(8 abundance , doubts the wisdom 
of what we have advanced, let him we 
say, look to the highest positions in the 
nation and see who are the men who 
fill them, and what has been their early 
tiTiining. It will be found — with scarce 
ly an exception — ;thatthemen the most 
eminent as statesmen, as, members of 
the bench or bar, in the walks of lit 
erature, nay, in mercantile life,^r in 
deed, wherever talent commands sue 
cess, have been tutored intc^ eminence 
by familiarity with the frowns of for- 
time in early life, have in truth "pluck- 
ed up drowned honor by the locks," 
that they owe to their early wrestling, 
the strength which has enabled them 
to overcome all opposition — ^to mount 
so high. 

For ourselves, we think that the 
fates regulate these matters about 
right, after all. It would ^eem unfair, 
that life should be one round of luxur 
ious indulgence to the same individual, 
whilst another equally deserving is 
struggling with hardships. It would 
appear wrone, that he who has all* the 
money, should likewise have all the 
talent, and therefore, as talent develop- 
ed is the price of labor, he who labors, 
should be permitted by the fates, or 
fortune, — or whosoever in the minds 
of many presides over the destinies of 
man; to reap the reward held out to 
him. 

Let him, then, who has wealth and 
distinction remember — that if his name 
is to be honored in his children's chil- 
dren, he must fit them by early train- 
ing for the strife they must encounter, 
if they would retain their position, or 
advance it. And let him who is sjif- 
fering under the frowns of adversity, 
remember also — that "labor being the 
price of eminence,"*and the field open 
to all, he should not be faint hearted, 
but battle lustily for his share in the 
rewards held out to the enterprizing 
and industrious, the strong of heart and 
mind. 



THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

It must be apparent, even to the most 
careless observer, that in an age like 
this, when utility is largely the test of 
merit, hereafter the Mech«nic Arts ^11 
lake the first rank in all enlightened 
communities — that useful labor will 
be appreciated as it deserves. It is the 
age of the locomotive, of the steam en- 
gine, of the triumphs of the ship buHd- 
er, the age when ^an ingenious lock 
maker — Hobbs, commands the admira- 
tion for his ingenuity of the Metropo- 
lis of the Woyid;and when he who out 
a few years since was a poor gardener, 
is krtighted for his skill as a designer of 
buildings, by, the sovQjrignof the proud- 
est kingdom on earth. And more, be- 
side, «nd as if thiA was not enough to 
vindicate the dirnity of the Mechanic 
Arts, we have the most powerful po- 
tentates of the old World, the Czar and 
the Sultan, singling out our country- 
men to bestow upon them the highest 
rewards for their skill in naval archi- 
tecture as well as for triumphs in oth- 
er branches of mechanics, and remem- 
bering this, who shall venture now to un* 
derralue the useful, to depreciate call- 
ings so honorable to those engaged in 
them? 

Talk of the triumphs of intellect! 
Why these are its true triumphs, its 
shining exhibitions to challenge the ad- 
miration of the world; and the wonder- 
ful Cr3rBtal Palace audits entire treas- 
ury of marvels, were no more, after all, 
than the results wrought by intellect 
^through the Mechanic Arts. It was, 
for^nce, the triumph of the real over 
the ideal, the standing aside of the 
merely speculative,, to make Way for 
the useful and the substantial; and wan- 
dering around amongst the hard hand^ 
ed men who proudly held up the re- 
sults of their labor and ingenuity to 
the view of the asseihbled multitudes, 
those who viewed the matter aright, 
must have felt grateful to each and all, 
as to those who had elevated the dig- 
nity of the human race. The time has 
gone by, then, we hope forever, when 
to be useful, is to be considered by 
any body, as placing oneself lower, so- 
cially, in the scale of being> than him 
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srho can afford to live in idleoeks. And 
after the splendid results as exhibited 
luring the past summer, it depends up- 
on those who tfauBriiowed the might of 
Lheir position, if they do not make their 
power felt. ' / 

In. times past, what are called the 
"learned professions" have been rurir 
ningover with applicants for theirbon- 
ors, much of the best talent in the land 
being suffered to rust out in inglorious 
idleness^ whilst . its possessors were 
waiting for patronage — too often to 
fall victims to habits engendered by 
despair. But it is gratifymg.to know 
that of late years, parents are begin 
ningto see the folly of forcing their 
children into professions for which 
they have no taste, and no talent, mere- 
ly because these are coaaidered by peo- 
ple whoed opinions are not wortb ane 
lartbing, as more *' genteel!'* Men are 
beginning to learn that the true aven- 
ues to wealth— and more than that, to 
Influence, — «re through what are term- 
ed the t^ useful arts;** and .a glance at 
the leading capitalists in half of. the 
great enterpiizes of the day, will show 
ibat they are of those who commenc- 
ed life, the energetic founders of their 
own fortunes, in the field or the work 



IxK view of all this, it is the fault of 
those engaged in what afe tenEied /the 
"usefularts," if they do not vindicate 
^heir own positfions.^^hay have the 
power; and whilst the notes of triumph 
are yet ringing in H^^, ^ears of the na- 
tion, and of .die world, they can, if 
they will, command foi'thettselvestibat 
consideration which is really thairdue. 



Medals, and wreaths, find pensions, 
have in ail times past been showered 
upon those who have figured as suc- 
cessful orators, or poets or soldier»^ 
upon whoever conferred honor upon 
the nation to, which he belonged. 
Without condemning suoh. action i let 
us enquire what he deserves of hia 
country, . who as the successful naval 
architect, the ship builder, sent the pro- 
duct of his genius and skill to beat the 
"Mistress of the seas"— tin her own 
waters — aye, more, to carry away the 
wreath from the assembled representa- 
tives of all Europe, extorting from 
them the<humiliating confession — that 
no craft of theirs was even "second" 
to our own? We repeat — what does 
hedeserve? The Queen of England has, 
as we have said, knighted Mr. Paxton; 
what has been done to honor the New 
York mechanic by whose aid we achiev- 
ed a triumph before which all ethers 
&ie as nothing! 



AGRICULTURE IN TENNESSEE. 

No State in the Union, — we may go 
further, and say » no country on earth, is 
moreufavored, naturally, in itsi agricul- 
tural resources than Tennesose. Yet 
whilst we aa9ert tnis, we nsgret to add« 
that few are more in want of scientific 
aida in order to the proper develop- 
ment of these resources. The great 
evil of the times- here, as well as in 
iQany of the States adioining, is found 
in the abundance of land, and eonse- 
quently i^ the careless cuUttie of it, 
most of our planters attempting too 
much» and thus giving full Ucense to 
the weedi^to cumber the earth* to choke 
the growing crops. Sut the evil does 
not stop here. The soi\ snatched over 
from year to year, with the old fashion^ 
ed shovel plough in many instances, 
gets, to washing, if hilly, and gradually 
becomes the prey of <<sedge grass" and 
other nuisances, until the cultivator, 
tired of milking a meagre living from 
it, gathers up his means and puts off to 
Arkansas or Missouri, to run the same 
race there« perhaps years hence to ar- 
rive at the se^e condition. • 

We have said that no state surpass- 
es this in agricultural resources; and all 
will. assent to the truth of the propo- 
sition. Almost all the land thrown 
out of culture in the State, might be 
reclaimed if the right means were used. 
But its very cheapness tempts the owner 
to neglect it and take up new ground, 
the two hundred acres of exhausted 
soil producing at last, probably no 
more than did one hundred of it at first. 
Now, what is the remedy? This way 
Qf doing things cannot last for ever — 
cannot continue with the advance in the 
price of real estate, caused by rail- 
roads, and other means of bringing our 
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fannera nearer good markets. There is 
bat one remedy; and that is^ to make 
one hundred acres produce what, under 
the present system, is produeed from 
two hundred acres. This must be done 
by better ploughing, and by the use of 
manures, lime and other substances 
which constitute the- Ibod^f the land. 
The land has been drained of its pow* 
ers of production — has been starved, 
and it must be replenished — must be 
fed. Our iarmers must do that, which 
the farmers of -Kentucky and the older 
States are doing, look to the wants of 
the soil, if they would have a good re- 
turn from it» Looking to the results 
in the older States, a few years will see 
a great revolution in those matters, — 
lartds now scarcely of any value at all, 
will come to be considered the most 
valuable of any within our borders, and 
when this- time arrives, those who are 
discerning enough now, to take advan 
^tage of their position by reclaiihing 
their now waste land— their "old fields," 
will reap the advantage of it. It is 
sheer abundance which in the first in- 
stance has caused this waste of rich 
resources — this overlooking of means 
within reach. Every day, almost, wit- 
nesses processions of wagons, with 
their sturdy owners, passing ' through 
our city on their way to seek a better 
region; when, if they did but know it, 
the sun looks down unon no better land 
beneath the canopy ot the fair heavens. 
Let them ftartd by Tennessee, and Ten- 
nessee will stand by them. Let them 
feed the soil, and the soil ' will feed 
them — aye, an hundred fold! 

"You do not realize here in this region 
of plenty, the value of land"-^said a 
native Swiss. "Why"— <ontinuedhe, 
**in my country, give me a barrel of 
earth, dnd I will plant a vine in it, — 
that vine I will train ov6r my cottage, 
if I have no other place for it, and thus 
will I raise grapes for my whole fami- 
ly, — I may even by means of it, get a 
few bottles of wine." 

That is the principle to go upon. — 
Consider the powers which belong to 
the land you have in possession, no 
matter how limited in quantity; bring 
all those powers out, by proper culti- 



vation, and our valuable citizens need 
not fly to Missouri, through the mis- 
taken idea that the aoil here will not 
repay their labor upon it. Why, if 
we go to other countries to learn how 
an enormous population is sustained up- 
on a limited ahiount of territory, — we 
find nothing that can nourish the land 
is thrown away,— hs wasted; but is 
carefully hoarded by the farmer as so 
much gold, which in truth it becomes, 
when the return ie made by the grate- 
ful soil. 

We hope, ere long, to see a different 
conation of things in a State so favor- 
ed in agricyLltural resources as Tennea- 
seel Less land cultivated, and more 
care in its culture, should.be the prin- 
ciple acted upon. And for the purpose 
of testing the matter properly, of know- 
ing what the soil can do, there is no 
better mode than by the establishment 
of agricultural Societies in every coun* 
ty^ through whit^h associations our far- 
mers mpY compare notes, and thus eli- 
cit information of vital importance to 
all. In this necessary work, they will 
find the South Western Monthly ^ at all 
times zealously co-operating; for these 
are matters which we feel lie at the 
foundation of Our prosperity as an ag- 
ricultural community. 

We have hot, in this brief essay, 
dwelt upon other matters also of vital 
importance to agricultural men, but 
which should come within the provence 
of united action on the part .of our far- 
mers. We may mention, as such, the 
substitution of better breeds of horses 
and oxen for farming purposes, as also 
of hbgs and of sheep, in which at pre- 
sefnt as a State we are sadly deficient; 
and the superiority of which, as in the 
older States, even in Kentucky, have 
been tested by premiums awarded by 
committees of competent men on be^ 
half of the societies mentioned. In re^ 
gard to these maters, it is certainly time 
for all to bestir themselves. Men may 
no longer blunder onward to opulence 
as in early times, but in an age when 
science leads the way, when Young 
America with her reaping machines as- 
tonishes Old England and the congre- 
gated world besides, do not let Tennes* 
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see slumber at her post, but let her be 
prepared to march, ifpossible, proudly 
in the van. Will fthe do it? 



THE FRENCH REPUBLIC* 

The French Republic— as it has been 
termed, since the advent ^f Louis Na- 
poleon and the flight of Louis Philippe; 
has finally come to ita legitimate ter- 
minus for the present, in the establish- 
ment, officially, of a military despo- 
tism. And to those who have viewed 
with any attention the condition of 
things in that country for the past year, 
the result is not such as ought te excite 
any surprise!, Nothing has been more 
apparent, even to. the casual observer 
there, than the necessity existing fpr 
some stringent rule, some power strong 
enough to overawe faction, and pre- 
vent those terrible exces^s whi<;h have 
80 often deluged France in blood. 
And whether that power makes itself 
apparent — felt, under one name or an- 
other, seems pretty .much immaterial; 
sinoe of true, rational, practical re- 
publicanism, there seems, alas, little 
or none. The government has been 
called a "Republic," and this, whilst 
the press, an instrument to be dreaded 
only by tyrants, has bean effectually 
shackled, and every thing almost that 
savors of fr^dom, scouted in prac- 
tice. 

To the looker on in Paris* from this 
side of the Atlantic, it has appeared a 
singular conditioa of things, that a 
free government — a government as- 
suming to be created by,, and depen- 
d^t upon the will of the people, should 
require an. hundred thousand soldiers 
at iu back, on the alert all the timis 
to keep it in existence; the pomp and 
pageantry of military, reviews, of lev- 
ees, and the other appliances of king- 
ly governments being in active opera- 
tion all the time, to dazzle or overawe 
the masses, the more easily iO keep 
them in subjection. -* 

Suppose we turn back a leaf, to the 
Paris of last summer, whilst- Louis 
Napoleon was reviewing tha troops 
quartered there, as it may interest our 
readers to learn the way in which the 



head of the Republic mianaged these 
things, — it may cause some todrefleet 
upon the v^st difference existing be- 
tween the noble legacy left us by our 
fathers, so simple in form, yet jso grand 
and effective in its results, compared 
with the majestic farce in France, 
whieh has, for the past few years ex- 
cised the contempt and ridicule of all 
true republicans throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

One of the reviews, in question, 
took place in the Champ de Mars; 
and the different regiments, quartered 
throughout Paris began to debouch in* 
to the immense field, a)>out'noon. It 
was a magnificent scene. Squadron 
after squadron of cavalry, battalions 
of infantry, artillery, &c., &c., the 
bands of each body playing merrily^ 
were constantly making tkeir appear- 
ance, some by the quays on the South 
side of the Seine, others by the bridges 
leading from the Champs Ely sees, and 
the Placfi de la Concorde/ — until the 
immense space was spangled with the 
different bodies of troops, the multi- 
tudes forming the population of Paris, 
meanwhile thronging every avenue to 
get a good view of the vast, pageant. 
On every side of the field, they hover- 
ed in clouds; the workman in his blue 
blouze, old joldiersj the imuBtes of 
the Hospital de$ In/valides in their long 
blue coats and cocked hats, whilst the 
dandy of the Boulevards, or the En- 
glish cockney, in Paris for the first 
time, elevated their eye-glasses and 
uttered exclamations of impatience, or 
admiration, as they were jostled to and 
fro, or spme novel manoeuvre excited 
their attention. 

Meanwhile, from the bridge leadine 
from the direction of the Presidential 
palace, a troop of dragoons were on 
duty, keeping open the way for the ad- 
vance of Louis Napoleon; and finally, 
a heaving forward of the multitude in- 
dicated bis approach. Onward he 
came, mounted on a superb charger, 
and clad in the splendid uniform of a 
field marshal; he who had never fought 
a battle, riding at the head of grim old 
soldiers, nearly the whole of whose ex- 
istence had been passed amidst the din 
and (;amage of the tented field. 
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A hniliBni cortege was that Presi- 
dential st^ff, in truth ;^ but marie one 
feature in the pageanU About the 
length of their aorsest in advanceof 
the President, rode two stalwart dra* 
goons,- in brass helmets and- cuirasses; 
each holding up in his right hand a 
cocked pistol/ — What a sight f6r a Re- 
public — what a comment upon the po^ 
sition of the President^-^^pon the loy- 
alty of the people! And yet, behiiid 
these, the little man trotted along, ap- 
parently unconcernedly, whilst the 
olue blouses ran alongside, answering 
the faint shout from the brilliant array, 
of — ** Vive Napoleon^'* with the fierce 
cry— «'Vtt>« IMertir We looked in 
the face of this man, so favored of for- 
tune, to discover t^iere if possil^le some 
indication of alliance by intellect or 
by blood, to thd wonderful demolisher 
of thrones, and setter up of kings, 
with whose mere name he was sustain- 
ing himself upon the lofty pinnacle of 
power where he kad chan<iedto alight; 
out could see nothing in his counten- 
ance remarkable, either fot valor, or 
mind, or great deeds; and then we won 
dered at those freaks of fortune, or de- 
crees of Providence, which had eleva- 
ted so very ^ puppet to control for ihe 
time the destines of one pf the greatest 
nations of the old world. 

The review progressed, — the Presi- 
dent and his train stirring up the usual 
quantity of dust, as they rode hither 
and thither; until the show being final- 
ly ended, back he came once more, the 
scene reacted on the bridge, the -cries 
the same, as with his guards he wend- 
ed his way to the palace. 

Reviewing, the "review,"— what ean 
be expected of a people who in the 
outset, are contented with the forma* 
tion of such a government — ^with king- 
ly power in effect, under the name of 
a Republic? 

With the army bound to him by hon- 
ors, — so considered— and favors dis- 
tributed by his own hands, the military 
to overawe the Capital as well a& all 
disaffected pdnts in France, he holds 
on to his positiop,a despot as contemp- 
tible perhaps in character, as ever sat 
upon the shoulders of any people 
known to history. ' And when we re- 



flect upon late events, the farce of 
the republic has been well placed out; 
a little sooner, to be sure, than was 
probably at first intended, and we hear 
the final act termed a Coup d^itoi! 
Rather, it has been the veriest trick of 
State! the single tuarvel, being, that it 
was so well concealed. The condi- 
tion in w^ich France has been lefl hj 
it may last- sometime^ too;— *at least, 
as long as the army can be tied to Louis 
Napoleon by favors always at his com- 
mand, or the gulled millions be made 
to remember that he id the shadow of a 
great natane.' At <tny rate, looking to 
the changes — the ridiculous changes ia 
the political atmosphere of France 
during»even the lest twenty years, all 
thinking minds must come to the con- 
clusion', that where a people know so lit- 
tle in practice, of what constitutes ra- 
tional liberty, one government sofiar 
as the name is concerned, is about as 
good for them as another. They call 
it a Republic, and crush \Vith iron heel 
the power of the press — they call that 
freedom, which is upheld by, and de- 
pendent upon the surveillanoe of a mil- 
itary police! The true— the avowed 
despots of Europe, do no m«re thap 
this; and France, a Republic only in 
name, thus injures the cause of free 
progress more by her example— a thou- 
sand fold more-— than if the kingly cha- 
racter of that despotism she really 
practices, was put to the credit of an- 
other form of government. 

In the meantime, the world will be 
astonished but little,- at atiy thing she 
may chance to do. The instrument o^ 
more subtle minds than his own, Louis 
Napoleon may float upon the surface 
for a long time to come. By the very 
nature of things, too, as an alternative 
to anarchy and bloodshed, he is view- 
ed by many clev,er and patriotic men 
there, as a sort of political necessity, 
at the present time; and thus he forces 
a reluctant support from those, who un- 
der other circumstances, would move 
every thing to hurl him from power. 
At all events, the people of other coun- 
tries, more favoredv may well come to 
the conclusion in view of what has re- 
cently taken place, that«o kng as the 
French "Republic'* will practice its 
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gymnastics with to littk damage to the 
secka and limba of the French people, 
the whole thing will only be Idbked np- 
on as a pretty good play, quite as amus- 
ing, as otherwise. For the sake of free 
principles, howeTer, the word "Repub- 
lic" should not be so abused by them; 
and dropping that, no one will ^uch 
object to any extra's they may feel in- 
clined to plraetice^in the way of setting 
np or pnlliag down their rulers,-f-in 
BttstainiHg such as .chance has given 
them, or doing their best to get rid of 
thfeae for others, who, they may fancy, 
will answer their purposes better in 
malntaiBing the *< glory" of FranceL 



DE QUINCys CONFESSIONS. 

One of the most remarkable produc-. 
lions — as we consider it — ever given 
to the learned world, is the volume of 
De Quincy, containing the ** Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater," and 
their sequel, the *' Suspiria de Profun- 
da.'* And although it .has .been long, 
before the public— the first part since 
1821, the Fast since 1845, we cannot 
resist the temptation, with our first 
number, to cull for our readers some of 
the passages which will never cease to 
astonish and delight all who feel any 
interest in the workings of the human 
mind. As a woAderful analysis of its 
powers, as well ' under excitement as 
under depression, as a subtle descrip- 
tion of its hidden mysteries — hidden 
ontil some weird fire illumes its "cham- 
bers of imagery," the writings in dues- 
tion appear to us never to have been 
surpassed. 

Fancy a mind of the highest order 
of cultivation, and naturally acute — 
au imagination, resplendant, aven ipt 
its quiet moments, with all tha^t can 
vivify and make beautiful whatever it 
may dwell upon, suppose a felicity of 
expression — a p6wer of delineation, 
tbat can graduate every tint in the pic- 
tures presented, until the beholder sees 
as it were with the rapt vision of the 
painter, and then suppose such a mind, 
such an imagination, wrought up al- 
most to madness, by the workings of 
opiam. The tremendous images evol- 



ved, might, by possibility, appear to a 
common mind, under the circumstances; 
yet the power be wanting to present 
them to others. But here, nothing, ap- 
parently, is lacking. As if grasping 
with • his hands, lightnings, and sun- 
beams, and shadows, as if he had seiz- 
ed and retained the fearful spectres 
conjured up by the teri^ible agent he 
had called into exercise, he has given 
us >*the beings of the mind," as if they 
were active and powerful realities; he 
has set up his wondrous productions, 
as if they were sculptured in marble or 
in gold; until we feel that it was not 
more remarkable , to create them; — ^to 
dream such dreams — than it was to 
give (hem to us afterwards in an en- 
during form. 

And it is not merely aa a matter of 
speculative delight, tha( we would call 
attention to the writings in question. 
But, inasmuch as the muidand its mar- 
vellous attributes, are the noblest study 
of all rational beings — ^inasmuch as he 
who knows ijaost of the subtler essence 
which approximates Divinity^ surpass- 
es his kind,— so is it essential to our 
improvement that we contemplate the 
liglit thrown uponits workings fro in any 
and everyquArter, if we would turn life 
to its true uses, if we would be what the 
Creator intended us to be, When he said 
---"Let us make man in our image, af- 
ter our likeness." 

For ourselves, we feel profoundly 
grateful to De Quincy for these beauti- 
ful, although terrible revelatiops; we 
regard him as having borne a torch be- 
fore us, to bring out of darkness the 
thousand mysteriesof our being, which 
else woxild never have seen the light; 
and although to him, fraught with sor- 
row, and woe unspeakable, yet the re- 
cesses ^0 lighted up in the heart of 
man, will remain for the student of his 
kind, shrines of wonder, and of beauty, 
forever. 

In tampering with opium, or similar 
agents affording the means of excite- 
ment, it.may safely be considered, as a 
general rule, that the depression follow- 
ing any excess,* is in subout the seme 
ratio as that of the exciting cause; and 
if the gifted martyr in this instance had 
bequeathed nothing but this single leg- 
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acy to his generation and race, his gift 
would have been priceless, as a warn- 
ing to beware of the perils and sufferings 
bom of such experience. In the pre* 
sent day, fortunately, and in a Chris- 
tian community, the habit of opium 
eating to excess is considered a sin, to 
be classed with intoxication from spir- 
its, gluttony, or any other similar abuse 
of the system; and in escaping from the 
terrible spell which had been thrown 
around him; in rending the strone mesh- 
es that had been woven by indulgence, 
the .wonder is that the frail tenement 
did not yield to the fearful struggle — 
did not perish in the fierce encounter. 
There is something singularly touch- 
ing in the Preface to his "Confessions," 
where he alludes to the motives which 
induced him to publish them. He saysj 

*H3uDt and miKry shrink, bj a nataral inf^tinct, from 
pabUc notioo: thAy oonrt prirary and coUtude; and. eren in 
the choice of a grrnre, will HomcUmos sequester UicniralTea 
from the genera] population of the cfaurrh-yard, at* if de- 
clining to cUiim fellovrsliip with the great family of man, 
vlahing (in the affecting language of Mr. Wordsworth; 

HumblT to exprem 

A ponitentlaJ lonelineet. 

It ifl well, npou the wh6le, and for the Intorert of n» all 
that it ebonki be ao; nor would I willingly, in my own 
person, manifest a disreffardof fiuch Ralutary fecliugsic nor 
ih act or word do any thing to wetU^cn them. But on 
th« ono bai^, a« my self-accusation dees not ainoant to a 
oonfemion of guHt, so on ^he other, It is pocidble that if 
it did, the benefit roe«ltiiig to othors, trom the record of 
an exyerianco purchsKod at so heavy a prioo, might com- 
pensav, by a Ta*t overbtilnnce, tor any Tiolcnce done to 
the feelings I hare notipud. and justify a'breacli of the gene- 
ral rule. Infirmity and mi-orj' du not, hy nctev^ity. 
Imply guilt They approach or recede fVom, the sliadc? 
of that dark allianee, in proportioa to the probable mo> 
tivee and pro^pecft of the offender, and the palIiaUcn^ 
known or secret, of tiie oflbnco; in proportion as the 
temptations to it were potent twm the firttt. and the rt> 
ristance to It in act or hi effort was oflrupst to the last 
• ««««4i«a|f opium-eating be a sensual 
pleasure, and if I am bound to confcFx that 1 have in- 
dulged in it to an excess, not yet recorded of any other 
man, it Is no less true, that I have struggled against Uils 
fescinating enthralment with a religious xcal, and have 
at length aooomplished what I never yet heard attributed 
to any other man— have untwisted, almost to its final 
links, the accursed c^in which fettered me. Kot to in- 
sist, that in my ctse, the self oonque«t was unquestkm*- 
ble, the self indulgence open to the doubt<i of ca»ui>-(ry, 
according as that name shall be extendec^to acts aiming 
at the l>are relief of pain, or shall bo restricted to such as 
aim at the excitement of po«fitive pi en sure. Oufit thcro- 
Ibre, I do not acknowledge ; aad if I did, it is posrihle that 
I might stiU resolve on the present act of oonieH^Ion, in 
consideration of the service which I may truly render to 
the wlxde class of opium-eaters." 

We extract the above pa8sage,.in the 
outset, to show those of our readers who 
have never read the ** Confessions," 
the views of the author in submitting 
them to the world. Of an eccentrit 
turn, from childhood, and early distin- 
guished for his ^ne scholarship, upon 
a disagreement with his gaardians who 



wished to keep him at school when he 
desired to enter college, he ran away; 
and for a long peribd, wandered aboot, 
half starved, in various parts of Eng- 
land and Wales, until from excessive 
hunger he contract^ the infirmity, or 
disease, which finally drove him to the 
use of opium as a palliative. We 
need not follow him through this part 
of the narration; but he tells us — that 
**itwas not for the purpose of creating 
pleasure, but of mitigating pain in the 
severest degree, that he first began to 
use opium as an article of daily diet*** 
He was then in the "twenty- eighth 
year of his age," and living in Lon- 
don. He first gives us an essay upon 
the ''Pleasures of Opium;" devoting a 
subsequent one to the ''Pains of Opi- 
um." Attacked with excruciating rheu- 
I matic pains of the head and face which 
hardly gave him any respite for about 
twenty days, some friend recommended 
to him the uie pf opitim! 

'M>pinm! dread agent of unltfisginahle pleasure and 
pain! 1 had heard of it as 1 had beard of manna or ask- 
broda, but po further, how unmeaning a sound was it at 
thst time! what solemn chords does it now Ktrike upon 
my heart] what heart quaking vibrations of sad and bap* 
py rerat»mT(Tuncc*<,' • ,♦ • * * • 

"Arrived at my lodgings, It Aay be sniiposed that I loi* 
not a moment in taking the quantity presuribed. I wsa 
necessftrily ignorant of the whole art and mystery of opS- 

' um-taking; and what I took, I took under erery disad- 
vantage. But I took it; and in an hour,--0 Heavenil 
what a revolrfonl what an uphoa^hig, ttom its lowftrt 
deptliii, of the inner i5>lritl what an apocalypse of thfl 
world within me! That my pnins bad vanii^hed was now 
a trifle In .my eycA; this negative effoct was swallowed np 

I in the immomaty of thoee positiro effects, which iiad 
opened before mr in the abyss of divine enjoyment thus 
suddealy revealed. ♦ ♦ • * ♦ The pkmgmn giren 
by wine is always mounting, and tending to a crii>i<, af- 

I tw which it decilnea: that fWim opium when once gener> 
ated, is stationary lor eight or ten hoMrs; the fim, to 

I borrow a tochninU distinction flnom medicine, is a cape of 

I acute, the second of ehronic. pleasdre; the one Is a ftasMv 
the other a stcadv and equable glow. But the main di»> 
tincfion lies liv this: that whereas, wine dtsmtlers the 

' mental fiwulties, ofrinnt, on the contrary, ^ taken In a 
proper manner,) introduces amongst thorn the most cx> 
quHte order, It^Hdation and harmony. Wine robe a mas 
of bis 0eif>pQsses(-ion; opitun graatly inTigonUMit. Wine 
unpettle.-* nnd clouds the judgment, and gives a prctcr- 
uaturai^ brightness, and a vhrid exaltation to the cod- 
tcmpts and the admirations, to the loves and the hatreds, 
of the drinker, opium, on the contrary, commnnicatfle 
serenity and equipoise to all the facnltiM, actirt and nae> 
nxv; and with respect to the temper and moral Ibel- 
ings in general, it giveit simply tluit sort of vital warmth 
which i» approved uy the judgment, and which would 
probnWy always accompany a bodily constitution xtt 
antodeluvkm health." 

These are nice distinctions in speak- 
ing of the use of 4hese two tremendous 
agents; tmd the reader must remember 
that the author of thd "Confessions'* 
is thus dwelling upon the "pleas- 
ures" of opium eating, not upon its 
"pains;" and perhaps there is noti^on 
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record ift the language, a more sDark- 
ling tribute to any thing than the follow- 
ing gem» in its way. Wonderful in- 
deed is it^ a6 an evidence of the over- 
whelmiagbeauty of expression of which 
De Quincy is capable, and of which 
many other specimens occur in his 
writings: 

*^ just, sabtlo, and nightj tjpiuml that to tlie he*rt8 
of poor and rich aliju, for tbe wounds that will never 
heal, mad for the ^the {umga that tempt the ppbit to re- 
bel,'^ hrn^cet an ansu^^ng biam;*-eloqiiont opiumi 
UtmSk with thy potent rhetoric. Bteakwt away the piirpoeos 
<a vrath, and, to the guilty man, for one night girest back 
tibo hope« of hit youth, and hands washed pure from 
^4 ff ff^, and, to the proud man, a brief oblivion ftff 

Wroi^ nnredrened, and intuitu unavenged; 

ttmt snnmon^t to the duncenr of dreams, for the tri- 
usu^s of suffering innocence, fclse wltnejwcs, and oonr 
ftrandiest pexjury. and doet rererse the fentcores of un« 
rMxteooaittdgo*;— thou buildept upon tbe bomm of dark- 
ness out of the fimtastic imagery of the |braln, dtios 
and templ^ beyond the art of Phidias and Prudtcies,-- 
Iwjond the splendor of Babylon and llekstompyloF; and 
* from the anarchy of dreaming sleep " cailesi into s\in- 
nj litfht the laces of long buried beauties, and the bloissed 
boaa«bold countenances, cleansed fh>m the ^* dishonors of 
the 0»ve." Thou only givest tbeee gifts to man; and 
thoa hast the keys of Paradise just, subUo, and 
mighty opium!'^ 

What a thrilling apostrophe to the 
better qualities of his fierce tormentor 
— how around the loathsome features of 
the foul and persecuting fiend a halo 
of beauty kiadled by the hand of genius 
iftmade to beam, as rays of light might 
sparkle irom jewels placed upon the 
Inow of disease and death. Seeing in 
it only evil, habitually used, recurring 
to the tyranny it swayed for long years 
over the gifted author, we ** confess" we 
can scarcely tolerate the slightest tri- 
bute paid to the subtle foe, we would 
wage unrelenting war upon it as upon 
one of the most insidious and terrible 
enemies of the man of genius. 

Ei^ht years passed by, and out au- 
thor had become a confirmed opium 
eater, — he had ar^fved, too, at a fearful 
crisis in his career; his usu^ allowance 
per day, be\ng three hundred and twen- 
ty grains 6f opium , or eight thousand 
drops of laudanum! Suddenly he re- 
duced rt to forty grains, or one eighth 
part. Let him-, however, tell the story, 
as ho -almost. always doe^ eloquently: 

^Insfaniaheoasly. and as if by magic, the eloud of 
Bcotoundest melaneboly whkh rested upon my brain, 
Iflw Mmiie blade Tapors that I hare seen roll away €ton\ 
the sammit« of raountaihs, drew off in one di^ passed 
00 with its murky banners as simnltanyusly as a ship 
that has be«n stranded, and i#1k)ated off by « spring 

IbaiBMivrth aMi0iaier,lf it mora at aU. 



*<Now, then, I was again hapfy; I took only one thoo- 
'sand drops of landanum per day< and what was thati A 
hitter q)rlng had come to ekiso vp the saason of youth; 
my bnJn perfooned its funotionB as healthily as erer bo* 
foro." < • • ♦ 

**! wm here lay down an aoalyaistyf happiness; t&d a» 
the most interasting mode cX communicating it, 1 wfll 
glT« It, not didaotidy, but wrapped up and inrolved in a 
piotore of one erening, as I spent every eTeniog, during, 
tbe inieroahuy year, wlnm laudanum, though taken dai- 
ly, was to me no mere tliatk tbe elizer t€ pleasure^ This 
done, I shall quit the 8ul\}ect of happiness, altogetlior, 
and pass to a Tery different one,— ^hk pauis op opium." 

The Paradise of a scholar is so beau* 
tifully pictured in what follows, that we 
cannot avoid giving it nearly at length. 
He continues. . 

<*Letthar6beaoottaie ftaading in a vaUey dghtoen 
miles from any town; no spacious Taller, but about two 
miles long by tliive qnarters of a nUe in areraga width, 
~tho benefit of which proviskm is, that aU the Emilias 
resident wtthih its dronit, will eompose, as it were, one 
larger houseliokl personally fiodllar to your eye, and 
more or less intoreeting to Tour affections. Letthemouur 
tains be real mountains, between three and four thou> 
sand foet lig^ and the oottage, a real cottage, not (a? a 
witty author has it) "a cottsigo with a double coach 
hcuse;" let it l>e, in &ct, (for I must abkle by the actual 
soeno,) a white {sottago, embowered with flowering shrubs, 
so chosen as to unfold a succession of flowers upon the 
walls, and clustering around the windows through all the 
months of spring, summer, aud autumn; beginning, in 
fact with May roses, and ending with jessamine. Let it, 
however, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn; but 
winter in Its sternest shape. This is a most important 
point in the sdenoe of liappiness. And T am surprised to 
f>et: people OTerlook it, and think it matter of conmitula- 
tion that wint^ is going, or, if coming, is not likt^ to be 
a stTcre one. On the contrary, I put up a petition annu- 
ally, for as much snow, hail, frost, or storms of one kind 
or another, as the skiee can possibly afford us. Surely 
every body is aware of the dhrino pleasures which attend 
a winter fireside, candles at four o'clock, warm hearth 
rugs, tea, a fidr tea-maker, shutters closed, curtains 
flowing in ample diaperiefi to tike floor, whilst the wind 
and nln are raging audibly without, 

And at the doors and windows seem to call 
As beaTen and earth they woold together mell; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all; 
Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in masfiy hall. 
Gasiu op Inpolemcs. 

a « • « * But here to save myself the 
trouble of too much Terbal dcscrlptioii, I will introduce 
a painter, and give him directions for the rest of the pic- 
ture. • * * * Paint me then a room se- 
venteen feet by twelve, aud not more thaft seven aud a 
half feet high. This, reader, is somewhat ambitiously 
►t^led, in my fottiUy. tbe drawing room; bat being oou- 
tmed "a dtmble debt to pay," it is alfo«nd more jusOy, 
termed the library; for it happens that books are tbe on- 
ly property hi which I am richer than my neighbors. 
Uf thewj I have abont five thoVand, collected gradually 
since my eighteenth year. Xherefore, painter, put as 
many its you can into tlas room. Make it populous 
with books; and furthermore, paint me a good fire; and 
furuitui»,vUinand modest, befitting the unpretonding 
cottage of % scholar. 

Tbe next article brtught forward- sbonld naturallv ba 
my«5l(;--a piclure of the opiiun-eator, with his "Utile 
golden receptacle of the pemictous drug" lying boKkle him 
on the table. As to the opium I have no o^ection to 
sec a ikture of that, tbou^ I would rather see the ori- 
ginal; you may paint it if yo« choose; but I apprize you, 
that no "little?' receptacle would, even in ISlBanswer my 
purpose. * * ♦ ♦ No, yon may 

as well paint the rMl icceptaolai whieh was not of goUL 
but of glass, and as much like a wine^locanter as pos^ 
ble. Inio thls«you may pQt a quart c^ rub^^ot^ored laB* 
dai^um; that, and a hodk of German metaphyslGS placed 
by its side, will sufficiently attest my being in fts neigh- 
borhood; but as to myself, ther».l demur. « « « 
And now, r^er, wo have run through the ten categor- 
ies ofMj «0ndMaB,aa tt staod aho«tl8M-ltt7; op to the 
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middle of which letter /ear I Judg* myself to have been 
8 happy man; and the elemeaU or that hp^ppinosf I have 
endeaTOTod to place bedore yon, in Uie above sketch of a 
•eholar's Ubraiy,— in a opttoge among the raoahtainB ob 
a stormy vinter eveningJ 

But now farewell, a long Ikrswell to happfaww, winter 
or sommeH fiuvwoU to smiles and langhteri flurowell to 
peaeeofmind! ftreweUtohope and to tranquil itareams, 
and to the blessed consolations of sleep! Foot more than 
three years and a half I am summoned away frmu tbomn 
t am now aniTed at an Iliad ot woes» for 1 hato now to 
tpoord THi Padib or Opium. 

Now follows a portion of the "Con- 
fessions" distressing in the extreme to 
contemplate, when we consider the fine 
mind so nearlj wrecked by the perni- 
cious drug but lately dwelt upon 
with the most extatic pleasure, — the 
author becoming ' nearly helpless, the 
©oergies of both body and mind para- 
lyzed. For "nearly two years,* ho 
read but a single book; and speaking of 
this period in his history, he says: 

*<Tho optum-cator toees none of his moral ranffSbilitlcs 
or aspirations; he wi* bes ftnd lonvs as earnestly as oror 
to realiio what ho belicrcs poMdblo, and foels to bo exit- 
ed bv du^'; but his intellectual apprehension of what is 
powiblc infinitely outruns his power, not of <oxocutioa 
only, but eron of power to attempt. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and night-maro; he lies in sight of idl 
ho would fkin perform, just as a man forcibly confined to 
his bed by the mortal languorpfa relaxing disease, who 
Is com|eIIed to witnen injury or outrage oflered to some 
object of his tendorc<<t lore: — be curses the spells whit h 
chain him down fh>m motion: he would lay 'down his 
nib if he might but get up and walk; but he is poirarless 
as an inihnt, and oamiot OToa attempt tQ rise.'* 

About this period in his experience, 
commenced those phantasies of vision, 
upon which he dwells at length — that 
"painting as it were upon the darkness 
all sorts of phantoms'* — "a theatre** — 
he says — ^** seemed suddenly opened and 
lighted up within my brain, which prfe- 
sented nightly spectacles of nlore than 
earthly splendor,'* and "whatsoever! 
happened to call up and to trace by a 
voluntary act upon the darkness, was 
very apt to transfer itself to my dreams; 
80 that I feared to exercise this faculty; 
for as Midas turned all things to gold, 
that yet baffled his hopes and defraiid- 
ed'-his human desires, so whatsoever 
things csm^ble of being visually rep- 
resented I did but thiqk of in the dark- 
ness, immediately shaped themselves 
into phantoms of the .eye; and by a 
process no less inevitable, when thus 
once traced in visionary colors, like 
writings in sympathetic ink, they were 
drawn out by tne fierce chemistry of 
my dreams into insufferable splendor 
that fretted my heart.** He continues: 

"For this aad all other changes ki my dreams were ac- 



companied by deep seated anxSa^ and gloomj 
sunhnsis wh(^ iuoomnranicable by words, 
every night to descend, not motapboiicaUy, but Ittenm I 
to dcMcnid, into chaiims and sunless abysses, depths tw 
low depths, from which it seemed hopelees tlui I tbemU 
eier zv^iseand. Nor did I, br waking foal tlubt I had rv- 
asoonded. This I do not dwell upon; because Uw state (tf 
gloom that attended these gotgeooi speetacloa, mm&u/k 
ing at least to utter darkness, as of some suicidal <laspa» 
dency, cannot be i^proached by words. 

The sense of spaee, and in the and, tha mumn nt ikm 
were both powerfiilly affected, • ^ • • e 

The minut4»t Inddeats of rUldhood, «r fctg at M 
scenes of later years, wore ofVm retiTed; I could not he 
saidto rocoUect them; fiv If I had been toM ef ibem, 
when waking. I shoi:dd not hare been aUe to acknowl* 
edge them ax p iris of mrpfst experience. BotplaeedM 
they were before me, in dreams, like Intnltlraa, and 
clothed in all their etaneseent cirenmi^taneeB aiDd Mcam- 
panyiqg ftMlings, I recognized them instantaneovtfCy. I 
was once told by a near rolatiTe of mine, that b*i^ig la 
her childhood fiiUen into a rtrer. and being oa* the vesr 
Tcrgo of death but fbr the very critical aartatanoe wfakft 
reached her, sbe saw in a moment her whole li£s, in Its 
minutest Inciilcnts, armored before her simaltaneooaly at 
in a mirror, and ehfi had a faculty dotelopod as evMimtj 
for comprehending the whole and every part. Thh. 
from some opium ezperionoes of mine, I can belieti; I 
ha%e indeed soeu the same thing asserted twice in mod- 
em books, and arooQ)pauied by a remark which I am 
coavtnoed is true, vis: that the dread bode at aooount 
which the scriptures speak of; is, in fiut, the mind Itwif 
ofeachindi^idiial. Of this, at lea^ I fed ast^urodftbat 
there L« no such thing as forgetting possible to the minA 
a thousand accidents may and wUl interpose a v^W " 
tweoD our pro^nt consciousness and tlio socrot ioW^ 
tions in the mimit Accidents of the same sort will ate 
rend away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or unveB- 
ed, the in.scttptiou, remains forever, just aa tbe elan 
seem to withdraw beforo.the oommom light of d»y,wher^ 
as hi ftct we all know that it is the light which Udmva 
over them as a veil; and that they are waiUng to be r»- 
Veiled when the obscuring day-light shall hmva wllli> 
drawju" 

Elsewhere — in the ^*Suspiria," our 
author beautifully compares the human 
brail) to a palimpsest^ a membrane, 
or roll of vellum, "cleansed of its man- 
uscript by cepeated successiona." Lis- 
ten to him on this point: 

*<nere, for instanee. Is a parchment whieh contafned a 
Oredan Cragody, the Agamemnon of JEschylus, or tbs 
Ph^enijjsoe of Kuripides. This had poMosMd a value al- 
most inappreciable in the eyes of aooompllRhed acbotars, 
CQntinuaJly growing rarer through goncratlooa. But 
four ceutnriee have gone by since the destruction of the 
f 'estem Empire. Christianity with towjoring gTaodeun 
of another clas», has founded a difTcront empire; and 
some bigoted, yet perho^M holy monk, has wiasbod awigr, 
\M ho persutulos blmxelfD the heathen's tragedy, replac- 
ing it with a monastic legend; which Icgcod is disfigured 
with fivblos in its tncadentii, and yet, in a higher sense Is 
t U3, bomuso interwoven with Christian morals and with 
the «uWimo*t of Christian revelations. Three, four, five 
coiiturics more, find man still devout as ever; but tbe 
lan^uugo has bQCAme obsolete, and pven for Cbrl«tian de- 
votion a now era has arisen, throwing it into the dan- 
nolof cru>(ading«eal <« of chivalrous enthusiasm. Tbe 
membrane now is wanted tor alcnightly romance— ibr 
'*niy Od," or Coeur de ^ion; for Sir Tristram or Lybsnu 
DI«»<jonu8. In this way, bv means of the imperfect chem- 
istry known to the medidval period, the same nil 1ms 
served as m conservatory for^hroc separate gencratioas of 
flowers and fruits, all perfectly dififerent, and yet all spe- 
cially adapted to tha waAts of the successive poes e ss ow . 
Th« Greek trajccdy, tlie monk^h legend, the knightly ro- 
mance, each has ruled its evm period. One harvest ifter 
another has been gathered into the gamers of man 
through ages far afwrt Andthe same hydraulic aa- 
chlnery has distributed througli tUb same marble foos- 
tains, water, qiilk, or wine, aooording to the habits or 
training of the generationa that tmme to quench thdr 
thimt. 

Such were the achievements of rude monastic chemis- 
try. But the mora claborato eheinistry of our own dayi 
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kts nntnad ftU these notkmf of ovr ifanple MMeeton, 
vttk remits In wrtrj stsfce that to them would hinro rs«l- 
hsd the most ftuiNtftte amoagrt ths prngilns of thoiMh 
torgy. IsKdeotTsimtof Pftnoelsus, thatbe vonld t»> 
slon the orlgizMl rose orviolstoat of the ashes ssttUng 
fnm its oonboftlDik-cthat is now riyalled fai this iMxlern 
iefai0v«mant Tbo tracss of each snoeessire band writ- 
talk Mgularij afhoed, as had heea fanagtaied, have, in the 
fanTsrse order, been rognlarlj called bade; the footsteps 
ofthe game pursued, wolf or stac, in each seTora) chase, 
kavebeenoBttttlMdaadhantsdbaek throof^ all their 
donblce; and as the chHras «f the Athenian stage «&- 
vwe tfaroagh the antfstrophe ereiy step that had been 
mjftkallT woren throogh the strophe, so by 
den eo^JorafeioM of >el»nc^ o s cieto of ages tm 
eicb other have been eaansed ftom the iumi 
ibadows of centuries.'* • * a • « • 
• » What alsetiian a mighty paMmpsest is the hn- 
■anbraiiir Sdeb t pahaypssst, O rswierto my brafaK 
such anlimpsest, reader; is jours^ STeriasUng lay- 
en of ideas, Images, feelings, hare fkllen upon your 
bnin wftly as' )%bt Baeh sosce ea l on hte seemed t6{ 
bvy an that went befi;>re. And yet in reality not one 
bs«beenextlng«iahedf • * * e * 

Bttt by the hon» of death, bat by fefrer, but by the 
••aieldogaoroidnni,all tikese can revive in strength. 
Tbey are noi dead, bat eleeplng. In the UhistraUtm 
knsgined by myself from thepalimpsoet, the Grecian trar 
g«ly bud seemed to be displaced, bat was not displaced; 
andthencmklsh lesend baot seemed to be dlsplaoed, but 
wuBot dispiaeed,by theknighOv romance. In some 
potent conraldon ofthe system, aU wheels badL into lU 
esrHest elementair stage. The bewildering romance, 
Hgbt taaishad wtUi d^bess, the semt-lkbakms legend, 
«tth celestial mijud.wlth human fklaehpodb, these flute 
ev«b of tbemselToe as life adrances. the romance has 
perished that the young man adored; the legend has gone 
that deluded the boy( but the (toep, dee^ tragedies of in- 
feney, aswhen the ehlU's bands were unlinked t>reTer 
from bis mother^ neck, or his lips fbrerer from bis sis- 
ter's kisns, these reraahi lurUng beloir all, and these 
Ivrk to the last Alchenqr there is none of passion or 
^ttieesethateansosrohawAythssetaimorlal toprssses. 
* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

We alluded in the first part of this 
article to the power possessed by De 
Qnincy of painting his visions as these 
appeared to him — that others might 
dream perhaps as magnificently under 
like infiuencei, yat be unable to record 
their impressions. Take, for instance, 
the following outlines, culled IVom 
those given by him. 

"Often I used to see, after painting upon the Idank 
darkness a sort of rdiearsal whilst waking, a crowd of 
ledie*, and perfaapsa fesUral and donees. And I board 
it Mid or I ssid to myself, ''these are £ngll^ ladles from 
the unhanpy times of Cbaiies I. Those are the wives 
and daoghters of those who met in peace, and sat at the 
syne tables, and were alUed by marriage or by blood; 
•idyetafteraeertainday tn August 1&A2, never smi' 
led upon each other agaiA nor met but on the field of bat- 
^ snd ftt Marston Moor, at N^b«ry, or at Naaeby, out 
uuDde^ all ties of love l^ the orud sabre, and washed 
swaj in blood the memory of ancient friendshl]^'* The 
(•dies daoeecfkad k)oked as lovely as at the Court of 
Oeone IT. Yet I knew, *ven fa» my dream, that they 
bad been in the^rave ibr nearly two centuries. This par 
Sesat W9uld suddenly dissolve; and at a clapping of hands, 
voold be heard the hetfrtrquaUng sound of *^naul fio- 
Btnua;*' and immedlatdv came **sweeplng by,** in gor- 
geous paludcments, Paulus or Mariui, girt round by a 
company of centuxions. with the crinisota tunk hoisted 
ooa8pear,andfbUoweaby thaalalagraosof the Boman 



"battlements that on their restless 
fronts bore stars.*' Then came visions 
of "lakes and silvery expanses of wa- 
ter*' — then **8eas and oceans." The 
face of a Malay became "a fearful en* 
emy for months," as through the mem- 
ory of one he Fas "transported into 
Asiatic scenes. ^ ♦ # ♦ 

*<Vnder the <w»eetfag ftatme of tropica] heat and 
vevtieal sunlights. I brought together all creatures, birds, 
beastsv reptiles, aa trees aiid plants, usages and iH[>penr* 
anoe& that are fbund in all tropical regions, and asieni- 
Med them together in China or Indostan. From ktnd- 
red feelings I soon bioi|gh%]fgypt«ndall her gods under 
the same Taw. • ♦ « » Over every fbrm, 
and threat, and puBisfameut> And dim itebtless incareei^ 
adoiv brooded a sense of eternity and inftni^ that drove 
me into an opnresslon as of madness. Into these dreams, 
only, it was with one or two slight exosptions, that any 
cireumstances of phvslcal horror entered. All before hsio. 
been moral and spurltual tenors. But hero the main 
agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crooodDes, esp»> 
cudly the last The cursed crocodile became to me the 
obioot of more hoaror than almost all the rest I was 
ccunpeUed to live with hii^, and (as was always the case 
ahnostin my dreams,) for centuries. I eecaped some* 
times and Ibund mvself in Chinese bonees with oane ta> 
bles, Ac All the fd^ of ^ tablef, soCm, Ac^ soon be> 



Then followed dreams of "afchitec- 
lure— "such pomp of cities and pala- 
ces as was never yet beheld by the 
waking eye unless in the clouds" — of 



Instinct with 1^ Vbe abominable (bee of the croo 
odUe, and his leering eyes, looked out at me multiplied 
into a thousand reaetitions, and I stood looking and fba> 
dnated. And so often did this hfclaous reptile baimt my 
dreams, that many times the very same dream was bro> 
ken up in the very same way: I beard gentle voices speak' 
tng to me, (I hear every thing when I am sleepinfr) and 
instantlj I awoke; it was broad noon, and my children 
were standing, hasid in hand, at mv bedsido; come to 
show me theu colored shoes, or new frocks, or to let mt 
see th^ dressed for going out I protest thatsoawM 
was the transttkm turn the damned crocodile, and the 
oUier unutterable monstne and abortions of my dreams, 
to the sight of innooent, human, nature and of infkney, 
that in the mighty and sudden revnlskm of mind, I 
w^t, and could not forbear it, as J kissed thefar figbcea. 

A tearful record of horrors is the 
foregoing, and no one will question, 
after dwelling upon it, the reality ofthe 
"pai)Eis*of opium." 

He concMid^s this portion of the 
"confessions" with the following re- 
marks on abandoning, after what ap- 
pears a desperate struggle— the use of 
opium* 

*<I triunpbed; but'tfaink not, render, that therefom 
my sufferings were endedf nor think of me as of one sit- 
ting in a d^ted state. Think of me as of one even 
^ben four months bad passed, still agitated, writhixM, 
throbbing, palpitating, shattcivd; and much i>crhfti>», in 
the situation <^hlm who has been racked, as I collrct the 
aocountsof them loft by the most innooent sulTorer— 

£iUiam Lithgow)— of tho time of Jamc« I. Meantime I 
tted no bonefli fhom any msdidna, except one pe*- 
Mnribed to mo by an Edinburgh surgeon of great emi- 
nence, vis: ammonlated Uncture of valerian. Medical 
aooount, therofors, of my emandpation, I have not much 
to give; and even that little, managed by a man so if^no- 
rant of mediofne aa n^spu; would probably tend only to 
mivlead. •*♦ »♦•♦•• 
Ohe memorial of my former condition still remains; my • 
dreams are not yet perfsotly calm; the dread swoU and 
aoitation of the storm have not wholly subidded; the lo- 
gkms that encamped in them are drawing off, but not all 
departed; my sleep is tumultuous,^ and like t|ie gates of 
Paradise to our first parents when looking back from 
afiue, itis stfl] (intlM trem<|pdoua Una of &mton)~ 

*<Wlth dreadfrd Ikoea throQg*d and fiery armi.'' 
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THE SOUTH-WESTERN MOirTJU.r. 



We. have thus briefly scanned the 
first part of the volume,' the ''Confes- 
sions," and digressing because it ap- 
peared fitting to do so, we have quoted 
from the sequel, the* **Siapma" to help 
illustrate if possible the fact, — that 
ideas once impressed upon the mind — 
the brain — are eternal. We would 
nothave it otherwife. We Would ifa in 
believe that no impression of the mind 
is erased, that no image of the beauti- 
ful, stamped upon it, is ever destroyed. 
And when, as in the cases given, we 
see the mind under the excitement of 
opium, or disease, or peril, bringing 
together the multifarious fragments of 
years of study, of thought, of observa- 
tion, of action, scene dissolving into 
scene, oriental grandeur* of architect 
ture blended with every monstrous thing 
of the same region ever conjured up by 
a wild imaginatiouj all there, all exist- 
ing in the mind, howsoever confused in 
the arrangement, — we must believe that 
nothing is lost; but thsCt at some period 
in the history of the spirit, in this world 
or the next, order will co;ne out of dis- 
order, and the fragments now exciting 
only our wonder will then harmonize 
as a grand and beautiful whole, or be 
combined in new ^nd untold forms of 
terror. 

And looking to the probability— to 
the fact — that the mind may hereafter 
become the minister qf happiness te, 
or the torturer of the being, made so hy 
the impressions, good or evil, stamped 
upon it with our every day existence 
here, how important is it that these im- 
pressions should be such as will minis- 
ter to our delight. "Fearfully and 
wonderfully are we made/' a»d sad to 
contemplate, maj be that accu^nulation 
af experiences, germs of after misery, 
possibly, day by day increasing, where 
men are careless of, or disregardful of 
the great truths taught in the school of 
human experience. 

We have not space to quote from 
the **Suspiria,** we leave our readers 
to the perusal of the work — once more 
expressing the gratitude we feel to a 
writer, who out of the fiery crucible of 
his own sufferings, has given these so- 
lemn and startling results to the world. 



TO- 



[OK 8X5DIRa HXE A BOXAIT HUD— ZM CAXBO.] 

My pretty fHend, Iweod to thoe * fhoe, 
iThead all helmeted, » beud onahom. 

In whoM stem featnrea, tfaon perehanee mftyst trace, 
The frown, which, Hying, BrntuA might hare 

Perhaps proud Cewur look'd thua on old Cmix>, 

Who for his poibj) cared not e*en one potato. 



I'd. 



Porh^M ooried Anthony might thns hare i 

Bofbre tris gaxo on Cleopatra fell. 
When the dead Coeax'B wounds before Um 

And he not yet leam'd to lore so well; 
That love rules oonrts add caxnps^ is very 
And lore, we l^ow, poor Anthony o'erthrew^ 



Ponder it well! the power of one bright eye; 

Then marvel not how potent wooua's chArm Is, 
In -iilken chains, to ksad'such men astray-^ 
" Tq lead the load«r of the Roman armies; 
Causing witch'd Anthony throogh blood to wada, 
To dance attendance on (me beauteous Jade. 

Lore, love, I say has wondrous power—has ml^t, 

I am not certain it's not moviiig me 
To pen these very lines to thee to night, 

And more beside, this token to send Uiee; 
Alas, alarmed, I must keep ''watch and wwd,** 
Against such witchcraft, to cry — Vfxxax Gam>^ 

iThy lorely fltoe is beaming on me now,— 
Should such a memory my soul affright! 

And raven tresses sbine upon a brbw, 
Which, e'en in childhood, filled me with deligkt; 

No wonder love led off e'en that stem R(»nan, 

For — fiiscination, sure tl^y name is— wo^nan. 

I send a head,—! dare not send a heart,— 
Thou'lt take the one, thou mi^t^strefase the other. 

And yet I know that thou so gentle ar^ 
Thou'lt some day take one, without any pothei^ 

May one all nobleness thy sweet self woo, 

Exchanged for thine, which Is so warm and true. 



LINjBS, 
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' Oi deeply loved and lost I 
Whero e'er thou art, thine image is befi>re me; 

Acre, o'er thy sleeping dust, 
It were no sin, ftlmost now to' adore thee; 

Angel thou art, we know — 
An angel presence, In the bright world shining, 

Beyond all pain or woe, 
Yet thy sweet life is with our lives entwining; 

Let bright flowers round thy rest, 
Still shed their Aragrence as in moments fled, 

thdu, in life, so blest, 
The deeply mourned, the beantlftil, the dead I 
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LA BELLE LIMEUIL. 

[Catherine de Me^icis, wishing to pift ^e "League" in possession of the 

Clans of theHueonot leaders, selected a fascinating girl of her train, La Belle 
limeuil— one of two sisters — distinguished for her fine figure, her taste in 
dress, her beauty and her wit, to entrap the affections of Condi, relying upon 
the influence thus to be acquired, to draw from him all she desired to know. 
Entering into the scheme with thoughtless glee, the young girl indeed achieved 
the purposes of Catherine; but in the encounter lost her own heart to the per- 
sonal beauty and varied accomplishments of the gallant Prince. Jeered fit by 
the Court for being eaught in her own snare, she at length retired from the 
eyes of the world, as her health began to sink. She was passionately fond of 
music; and on one occasion, she desired her Page to play her a melancholy 
air, where *Uout est perdu** is the burden of the song. When this had been 
once or twice repeated, she called on him to play it over again, with increased 
emphasis^ until she should desire him to leave off: he did so for some minutes, 
and she seemed to join in the chorus; but suddenly her voice ceased; and, on 
looking round, the Page perceived that his lovely mistress had breathed her 
last.] 



Aim— *^Alla« FimoT** 

Anmnd • ooortly pile, in oUtoa daji, 

W«r« knlghtty show, aod tvoopi of co mtt ec a ttf^ 
111 royal 8|ileD4ar tiiero broke on tho gMO^ 

AndhMigkty mode dangor^d on the ftb; 
QuATds «t eechporUl paced in eUm arraj, 

Wbere, in proud etate, dwelt Queenly Catherine, 
And barbed ateeda paired 'neaib each arolied way, 

Ai In gaj orowda iwept by eaeh gaUaat taraln. 

Tboie **pa]aee ^pleadoi«,'*-4)ri^t, Indeed, were th^, 

«<The Iram of revelry and mirth waa binatl; 
Xha Seine went bounding on bii ftadaome way. 

And erery heart to Joyoneneaa aeem'd ■tirr'd. 
But from one boudoir came aaad refrain, 

As from arane aoul upon dark tiaions toet; 
Sadly, and brokenly, once and again. 

It murmur'd moumfriDy, aU— '*AU to kMlP 

To her, what were the pageants of that hour, 

The thousand life inspiring notes aitmndl 
0be had made shipwreck of her maiden dower. 

Her young affeotions, in a gnlf proAmnd: 
As the long lashes Tell'd her downcast ^es, 

With ftlteriog words she did her Page aooost— 
'Again, agahi, play that sad air I prise, 

Alasl IfeeltooUte,that— «<Allisk)stP 

Meekly she boVd her beauteous head to listen! 

With quivering lifts once more she sang that strain, 
Ho teaxHlrop on her pale eheek then might gUaten, 

As back the past came o^er her heart again. 
The sweet tones ceased, the gentle Page look'd roun^ 

Like to a bright flower kill*d by deadly frost, 
Bis lovely mistress, lev upon the ground, 

Had sitok fbrorw— '"aU," Indswi, was ''MflK.'' 
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THE STUDENTS DUEL. 

This duel occurred in a German uni- 
vers\,ty town; the names here given are 
fictitious, the real names being with- 
held for various reasouB, the circum- 
stances, however, are strictly true. 

The cause of the following melanr 
choly tragedy was a woman, an opera 
dancer, possessing but a moderate share 
of talent in her vocation, but many 
personal graces; she was also as artful 
and cunning as she was beautiful. 

Her hoase was open to all the gay 
and idle, and the wild and dissipated 
young men .frequenting the university 
she looked upon as her spoil. From 
them she gleaned a rich harveflt, for 
many claimed to belong to the prjoudeat 
families in Germany. To*her natural 
beauties she added the capricious and 
flattering graces of the coquette; and 
she also possessed the deceitful and dan- 
gerous art of inspiring several suitors 
with violent attachments to her person 
at the same time. The Jewish King's 
description of persons of her class can 
not be surpassed for fidelity: — 

*'The lips of a strange woman drop as a hontjMinl), 
and her month is naoother thaa oO, 

But her end is Utter as wonnwood, sharp as a two- 
cdped sword. 

llcr feet go down to doath, bar itapi take liold on 
helL" 

Among the many who paid their de- 
votions to her shrine were two students 
named Zabern and Ritter, and each be- 
lieved he was the favored object of her 
choice; they of course regarded each 
other as inveterate foes. These young 
men became he^ dnpes; and she foster- 
ed their mutual dislike, it is supposed, 
without reflecting upon the results. Ve- 
ry little was requisite to blow their pent- 
up and heated rancor into open hostili- 
ty — and the crisis soon came. Zabern 
meeting Ritter on the stairs leading to 



and the reply being equally hau^ty» a 
blow from Zabern's e^e struck Ritter 
to the ground. After some further al- 
tercation they parted to meet again in 
a valley near the town, to fight until 
the death. 

The following is a description of the 
murderous aflair.* — 

A circle is drawn upon the ground, 
the dimensions having been determined 
upon by the parties. 

When the principals are in the cir- 
cle, they are not allowed to retire from 
it, nor permitted to fire until the sig- 
nal is given. 

Immediately after the signal, they 
are permitted to fire at discretion, when 
they likiB, and also at what distance 
they like within the circumference of 
the ring, but on no pretence can they 
put a foot outside df it without violat- 
ing the laws of the duel. 

Let us suppose the principals armed 
and in thp circle, anxiously waiting for 
the signal, and glowing ^th hatred 
and revenge. Near the circumference 
of the ring, and opposite to each othdr, 
stood the two principals, and upon 
hearing the word 'fire,' Ritter took aim 
and shot his ball into Zabern's chest, 
who staggered a few paces, buti did 
not fall. By an effort almost superhu- 
man h» turned slowly round, death 
strongly marked in his face, and stag- 
gered up to ^he place where Ritter 
stood with his arms folded, who await- 
ed his fate with apparent composure. 

*'With calculating cruelty, Zabern 
pressed the muzzle ofhis pistol against 
the forehead of Ritter, and grinning a 
ghastly smile- of mingled hatred and 
revenge, was in the act of pulling the 
trigger, when death arrested his finger, 
and uttering one loud agonizing scream 
he fell back upon the earth, the weapon 



her apartments, inquired in a haughty ^exploding harmlessly in the air. 



manner the nature of his business there; 



* Doubtless the advocates of duelling 
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will applaud the unshaken firamess of 
Ritter. Listen to the end^ — Though 
his opponent was dead, yet Ritter mov- 
ed not; there he stood in the same fixed 
attitude; the only mark upon his per- 
son was, like Cain's, upon his brow. 
Zabem's pistol had left the impression ' 
of Its muzzle— the dead man's brand ^ 
was there. Physically, he had sus- 
tained no hurt, but mentally was he 
pounded past all redemption. The 
few short fleeting moments of the duel 
had crowded within their narrow com- \ 
pass the withering effects of an age.j 
The intensity of his feelings in his try- 
ing situation had dethroned his reason, 
and from that hour he walked the earth 
'the statue of a man.' *' 



A MARRIED MAN'S REVERIE. 
What a blockhead my brother Tom 
is, not to marry! or rather, perhaps, I 
shonld say, what a blockhead not to mar- 
ry some twenty -five years ago, for I sup- 
pose he'd hardly get any decent sort of 
a body to take him, as old as he is now. 
Poor fellow! what a forlorn, desolate 
kind of a life he leads; no wife to take 
care of him — no children to love him — 
no domestic enjoyments-nothing snug 
and comfortable in his arrangements at 
home^ — nice social dinners — pleasant 
faces at breakfast. By the way, what | 
the deuce is the reason my breakfast 
does not come up? I've been waiting 
for it this half hour. Oh, I forgot, my | 
wife sent the cook to market to get some 
trash or other for Dick^s cold. • She pets 
that boy to death. But, after all, I 
ought not to find fault with Tom for not 
getting a wife, for he has lent me a good 
dealofmoney that came quite conveni- 
ent, and I suppose the young ones will 
have all he's worth when he dies, poor 
fellow! They'U want it I'm afraid; for 
although my business does very well, 
this house-keeping eats the profits, with 
such a family as mine. Let me see; 
how many mouths have I to feed every 
day? There's my wife and her two sis- 
ters — that's three; and the four boys — 
seven, and Lucy and Sarah and Jane and 
Louisa, four more — eleven; then there's 
the cook and the housemaid, and the 
boy — fouiteen; and the woman that 



comes every day to wash and do odd 
jobs about the house — fifteen; then 
there's the nursery *maid—*Bixteen; sure- 
ly there must be another — I'm sure I 
made it ^out seventeen when I was 
reckoning it up last Sunday morning at 
church; there must be another some- 
where; let me see again; ^vife, wife's 
sisters, boys, ^irla— oh it's myself! 
Faith, I have so many to think of and 
provide for, that I forget myself half 
the time. Yes, that makes it — seven- 
teen. Seventeen people to feed every 
day is no joke! and some how or other 
they all have most furious hppetites; 
but then bless their hearts, it's pleasant 
to see them eat. What a havock they 
do make with the buckwheat-cakes of 
a morning, to be sure! New poor 
Tom knows nothing of all this. There 
he lives all alone by himself in a 
boarding-house, with nobody near him 
that cares a brass farthing whether he 
lives or dies. No aflfectionate wife to 
nurse him up when he's sick; no little 
prattlers about him to keep him in a 
good humor — no dawning intellects, 
whose developemenC he can amuse 
himself with watching day after day- 
nobody to study his wishes, and keep 
all his comforts ready. Confound it, 
hasn't that won:ian got back from the 
market yet? I feel remarkably hungry. 
I don't mind the boys being nursed and 
messed if my wife likes it, but there's 
no joke in having the breakfast kept 
back for an hour. 0, by the way, I 
must remember to buy all those things 
for the children to-day. Christmas is 
close at hand, and my. wife has made 
out a list. of the presents she means to 
put in their stockings. More expense 
— and their school bills coming in too; 
I remember before I was married, I used 
to think what a delight it would be to 
€d[ucaie the young rogues myself; but 
a man with a, large family has no time 
for that sort of a'musement. I wonder 
kow old my young Tom is; let me see, 
when does his pirthday come? next 
month, as I'm a Christian; and then he 
will be fourteen. Boys of fourteen 
consider themselves all but men, now- 
a-days, and Tom is quite of that mind, 
I see. Nothing will suit his' exquisite 
feet but Wellington boots, at thirty 
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shillings a pair; and his mother has 
been throwing out hints for some time, 
as to the propriety of getting a watch 
for him — gold of course. Silver wae 
jquite good enough for me when I was 
half a score years older than he is, but 
times are awfully chaneed since my 
younger days. Then, I oelieve in my 
soul, the young villain has learned to 

f day billiards; and three or fou» times 
ately when he has come in late at 
night, his clothes seemed to be strong- 
ly perfumed with cigar smoke. 

Heigho! Fathers have many trou- 
bles, and I can't help thinking some- 
times that old bachelors are not snch 
wonderful fools after all. They go to 
their pillows at night with no cares on 
their minds to keep them awake; and, 
when they have once got asleep, no- 
thing comes to disturb their repose-*- 
nothing short of the house being on fire, 
can reach their peaceful condition. 
No getting up in the cold to walk up 
and down the room for an hour or two, 
with a squalling young varlet, as my 
luck has been fbv the last five or six 
weeks. It's an astonishing thing to 

Eerceive what a passion our little 
ouisa exhibits for crying; so sure as 
the clock strikes three she begins, and 
there's no getting her quiet again until 
she has fairly exhausted the strength of 
her lungs with good, straight- forward 
screaming. I can't for the life of me 
understand why the young villains 
don't get through all their squalling 
and roaring in the daytime, when I am 
out of the way. Then again, what a 
delightful pleasure it is to be routed out 
of one's^nrst nap, and sent off* post 
haste for the doctor, as I was, on Mon- 
day night, when my wife thought Sarah 
had got the ctoup, and frightened me 
half out of my wits with her lamenta- 
tions and firdgets. By the way, there's 
the doctor's bill to be paid soon; his 
collector always pays me a visit just 
before Christmas. Brother Tom has 
no doctors to fee, and that certainly is 
a great comfort. Bless my soul, how 
the time slips away! Past nine o'clock, 
and no breakfast yet — wife messing 
with Dick, and getting the three girls 
and their two brothers ready for school. 
Nobody thinks of me, starving here all 



this time. What the plague haa be- 
come of my newspaper, I wonder? that 
young rascal, Tom, has carried it off, I 
dare say, to read in the school, when he 
ought to be poring over his books* He's 
a great torment that boy. But no mat- 
ter; there's a great deal of pleasure in 
married life, and if some vexations and 
troubles do come with its delights, 
grumbling won't take them away; 
nevertheless, brother Tom, I'm not vexj 
certain but that you have done quite aa 
wisely as I, after all. 



THE BACHELOR'S DILEMMA. 

Wellj I got settled once more, with- 
out a wife. The idea of the snoring- 
one haunted me for a long time. I 
knew a man that never got any sleep 
at all with his wife, till they divided 
the bed-room between them — the one 
took the inside^ the other took the out. 
This was a separation without an Act 
of Parliament. It was not a thor^ 
and a menfu, but athero only, though 
sometimes the lady took the pet and 
would not come to table. This fright- 
ened me. I might get such another, 
and I would sooner want a wife, than 
want my sleep; and ifa separation took 
place, I thought it would be quite aa 
well that there should be no union to 
occasion it. This compost me. Then, 
again, I remembered a man whose fa- 
mily was always divided, like the hous- 
es of parliament. Into two parties, a 
ministerial party and an opposition, 
and the wife was always at tne head of 
the latter, whilst the daughters consti- 
tuted the tail, and as he kept on beget- 
ting more daughters than sons, he 
swore at everyone that came, and won- 
dered at last what was the use of bring- 
ing forth enemies to pester himself. 
But then, again, I knew another man 
whose wife and daughters were the 
greatest comfort of his life — but his 
sons were bad boys, and nearly broke 
his heart. This was very alarming. 
**But this comes," said, I, rising up 
and pacing the room, with my two hands 
in my coat pockets, and the coat-tails 
spread out like young duck's wings, 
**this comes of marrying young wives. 
There is no necessity for getting a young 
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one; whj should not an old one do just 
as well?" Now, I just happened to 
know a man that had such an one, and 
1 conjured him up in my mind, and he 
told me that his old dame was so very 
iealons of him that she would never 
let him go out of an evening — and she 
was always rating him, railing at him, 
and, what was worse, she was always 
'.accompanying him, and then she was 
laid up and required nursing and doc- 
toring, so that he said it was quite a 
business of itself taking care of her. 
And when he was in a jocular hiunor, 
be used to 6ay that when any one asked 
him what profession he followed^ here-* 
plied, "^I am a husbandman;" and when 
again they inquired what sort of land 
be farmed or cultivated, he answered, 
**Why, to tell you the truth, I merely 
farm an old lady, 1 have got a lease of 
ber; but a ffirm of five hundred acres 
would be much easier managed." This 
caused me to hesitate; 1 might get such 
another. With such thoughts as these 
1 kept on frightening myself, and re- 
conciling myself to my solitude. 

Meanwhile, my books were increas- 
ing, my room was crammed with globes, 
maps, plaster-casts, pamphlets, re- 
views, newspapers — even my sofa was 
filled with them, so that I could make 
no personal use of it, and very often 
one of my arm chairs had half a dozen 
quarto volumes in it, and when tbe 
servant brought up my breakfast or my 
tea, (ox I never dined at home, she 
could rarely find room on the table for 
the tray, but most unceremoniously 
poshed the litter all off to one side- 
thus increasing the confusion which al- 
ready prevailed. I became so lazy, 
too, that instead of repairing this dis- 
order I suffered it to accumulate, so 
that my table became something like a 
; parish church or a gothic cathedral, 
with a huge turret art one end of it. 
The servant not daring to remove this, 
and not able to shake or dust the table- 
cloth because of it, it presented always 
so untidy an appearance, that I was 
oMiged to make long speeches in apolo- 
gy for it whenever a friend stepped in 
^ to take tea with me, and more than 
once or twice either, when some ladies 
came to do me that honor, I threw the 
3 



gothic turret down upon the carpet 
and cleared the table at once, This 
was always a crisis, and I always look- 
ed more tidy and comfortable in my 
apartments after a visit from the la- 
dies, which made nje always recur to 
the subject of matrimony at in^rvals 
with additional^ zeal and resolution. 
"If one day's visit from two ladies,', 
said I, one day after two female friends 
had talten tea in my apartment, **If 
ond day's visit from two ladies pro- 
duce so much tidiness, how much will 
a constant female residency produce?" 
•This was reasoning the matter, and ' 
bringing it to the test of figures, and th^e 
inference seemed plain and demonstra- 
tive, that I should be an incalculable 
gainer by having a wife. Once .more 
I was on the giU vive^ as the French 
call it, and reasoning the subject fa- 
vorably. Reason had now tacked> the 
wind on her larboard side, and with a 
smart and prosperous gale my vessel 
seemed likely to harbor speedily. My 
Aunt's lecture came up all fresh in my 
mind; her powerful reasoning in favor 
of family matters were confirmed by 
my own feelings, and now 1 remember- 
ed so many men that were happy with 
their wives; happy with their families; 
happy with wives without families, and 
families without wive^-7-widows I 
moan; that I thought the lottery of mar- 
riage was not so very dangerous to em* 
bark in after all. ** Besides, 'tis natur- 
al," said I; "what was man made dou- 
ble lor? Not to live jingle, surely, 
eh?" This seemed conclusive, and I 
determined to think no more about it; 1 
resolved to get, married without think- 
ing; I saw that the subject was ono 
which would not bear reasoning or dis- 
cussion. "It is a matter of feeling; of 
gentle passion and instinct*— and in- 
stinct is a law of nature— an inspira- 
tion of God, which as often leads right 
a^ reason does; for it guides all the in- 
ferior creation of animals, commonly 
called the irrational, and it guides them 
well. Love is an instinct — Why should 
I reason about it? I find frUm experi* 
ence, that reason destroys it; that the 
more I reason about it,.the less I feel 
it. Love is a boy, he is not directed 
by the adult counsels of age, or the tim- 
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id calculations of prudence; he feels and 
thinks not; or if he think, he thinks on- 
ly to help his feelings, and not to 
thwart them. The future he fears not; 
he trusts in Providence. *Let to-mor- 
row provide for itself,* he says. Love 
knows no futurity; he seeks the enjoy- 
ment of the present only; futurity it- 
self will be present when it arrives.*' 
I was on the fair way to matrimony 
now, I had got rid of reason; love was 
the governor. He had spread his sails 
full to the wind; and his prow was 
pointing hymen -ward. 

Nevertheless, do ye know, I felt 
rather wild with such thoughts, and I 
was often alarmed; they seemed to m% 
to lead to direful consequences. This 
is the way that men become licentious 
in their manners and morals. This is 
recklessness. If we are not to regard 
the future in our mental exercises, why 
did God give us the power of forecast- 
ing it? It must be of use in the direc- 
tion of our lives; we must think a lit- 
tle of it; there must be a little calcula- 
tion; we must not follow instinct alone, 
like the irrational animals, unless we 
mean to live like the irrational animals 
in other respects also. Houses are not 
procured by instinct, nor are the com 
forts of home obtained without the ex 
ercise of reason. All man*s habits and 
customs are more or less the result of 
a reasoning process, and if he forsake 
reason in any one sphere, he must, to 
be consistent, forsake it in every other; 
I must, therefore, I concluded, either 
follow reason in love, or abandon rea 
son in everything — go to the woods, 
like a wild cat, and live among the 
branches, like a squirrel. I saw it 
would not do; nevertheless, as it was 
a troublesome thing, reason, and always 
bringing people— 1 mean myself — into 
some trouble or other, I thought it ne 
cessary to put a powerful check upon 
it I soon found out the way, I set it 
against itself; and as soon as I reason- 
ed on one side, I determined hereafter 
to reason on the other. I had been 
doing this for a long while almost in 
stinctively, but now I meant to do it 
methodically; and with love as the 
mainspring urging td matrimony, and 
the two reasons browbeating each oth- 



er, refuting, thwarting, baffling, contra* 
dieting, opposing, end overwhelming 
each other, i thought, perhaps I might 
go boldly and prosperously on to matri- 
mony without much interruption from 
the reasoning faculty, and without, at 
the same time, reducing myself so low 
as to abjure the use of reason altogeth- 
er. 



Agriculture is the nursery of patriot* 
ism. 

A wise government will not be riow 
in fostering the agricultural interest. 

Let every fanner who has a son to 
educate, believe and remember, that 
science lays the foundation of every 
thing valuable in agriculture. 



To -DAT. — A man's life is a tower 
with a staircase of many steps, that as 
hetoileth, crumble successively behind 
him. No going back — the past is an 
abyss; no stopping; for the present 
perisheth; but ever hasting on the pre- 
carious foothold of to-day. Our cares 
are all to-day; our joys are all to-day; 
and in one little word, our life, what 
is it but to-day? 



The habit of listndss inactivity of 
mind, should be carefully guarded 
against by the young;and the utmost care 
should be taken to cultivate the oppos- 
ite, namely; the habit of directing the 
mind intensely to whatever comes he- 
fore it, either in reading or observation. 
This may be considered as forming the 
foundation of sound intellectual char* 
acter. — Abercrombie. 



Life — ^We are prone to complain of 
the brevity of life. We pass the period 
ofyouth amid joys, smiles and flowers, 
and fix far distant the termination of oar 
ej^stence. In middle age, we marvel at 
the rapidity with which our years depart^ 
and in old age, when anticipations nave 
ceased to direct our attention to the fu- 
ture, we look back upon a life of thref • 
score years, and all we have known and 
enjoyed appeaiQB as the dream of a night, 
If we live rightly, we shall never antici- 
pate the close of life with dread. 
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AN AFFECTING STORY. 
In the year 1834, a widow lady of 
good fortune, (whom we shall call Mrs. 
Newton,) resided with her daughter ih 
one of the suburbs nearest to tne me- 
tropolis. They lived in fashionable 
style, and kept an amfple establishment 
of servants. 

A very pretty young girl, nineteen 
years of age, resided in the family in 
the capacity of lady's maid. . She was 
tolerably educated,, spoke with gram- 
matical correctness, and was distin- 
guished by a remarkably gentle and in- 
sianating address. 

. At that time Miss Newton was en- 
gaged tQ be married to one Captain 
Je^nings, R. N., and Miss Newton (as 
many young ladies in like circum- 
stances have done before,) employed 
her leisure in embroidering cambric, 
making it into handkerchiefs, and send- 
ing them and other little presents of 
that description to Captain Jennings* 
Unhappily, but naturally, she made 
Charlotte Mortlock, her maid, the bear- 
er of these tender communications. 
The captain occupied lodgings suited 
to a gentleman of station, and thither 
Charlotte Mortlock frequently repaired 
at the bidding of her young mistress, 
and generally waited (as lovers are 
generally impatient,) to take back the 
Captain's answer. 

A strange sort of regard, or attach- 
ment (it is confidently believed to have 
been guiltless,)— sprung up between 
the captain and the maid; and the cap- 
tain, who would seem to have deserved 
Miss Newton's confidence as little as 
her maid did, gave as presents to Chai^ 
lotte, some oLthe embroidered offer- 
ings of Miss Newton. 

It happened that a sudden appoint- 
ment to Uie command of a ship of war» 
look Capt. Jennings on a trans^Atlan- 
tic voyage. He had not been very long 
gone, when the following discovery 
threw the family of the Newtons into a 
aute of intense agitation. 

In search of some missing article in 
the absence of her maid. Miss Newton 
betook herself to that young woman's 
room, and, quite unsuspiciously, open- 
ed a trunk which was left unlocked. 



There she found, to her horror, a num* 
ber of the handkerchiefs she had em- 
broidered for her lover. The possibili- 
ty of the real truth never flashed upon 
her mind; the dishonesty of Charlotte 
seemed to be the 43olution of the inci- 
dent. ''Doubtless," she reasoned to 
herself, "the parcels had been opened 
on their way to Captain Jennings, and 
their contents stolen ! " 

On the return of Charlotte Mortlock, 
she was charged' with the robbery. 
What availed her assertion that she 
had received the handkerchiefs from 
the captain himself! It was no de- 
fence^ and certainly was not calcu- 
lated to soften the anger of her mistress. 
A policeman was simmaoned, the un- 
happy girl was charged with felony, 
underwent an examination^ was com- 
mitted for trial, and, destitute of wit- 
nesses, or of any probable defence, was 
Convicted/ The Judge— now deceuwd 
— ^who tried the case, was unsparinely 
denounced by many philanthropic la- 
dies, for the admiration he expressed for 
the weeping girl, and especially for his 
announcement, to the jury, in passing 
sentence of one year's imprisonment, 
with herd labor, '' that he would not 
transport her, since the country could 
not afford ,to lose such beauty." It was 
doubtless not a very judicial remark; 
but an innocent girl, was, at all events, 
saved from a sentence that might have 
killed her. 

Consigned to the County House of 
Correction, Charlotte Mortlock ob- 
served the best possible conduct — ^was 
modest, humble^ submissive, and in- 
dustrious— ^and soon gained the good 
will of all her supervisors. To the gov- 
ernor she always asserted her innocence, 
and told with great simplicity the tale of 
her fatal possession of those dangerous 
gifts. 

She had been in prison a few months, 
when the governor received a visit from 
a certain old baronet, who, with ill- 
disguised reluctance, and in the blunt 
phraseology p^culilir to him, proceeded 
to say, that '<a girl named Charlotte 
Mortlock had quite bewitched his friend^ 
Capt. Jennings, who was beyond the 
Atlantic; and that a letter produced 
would show the singular state of mind 
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in which the captain was in abo\^t that 

girl." 

Asauredly the letter teemed with ex- 
pressions of angush, I'epiorse and hor- 
ror of the suflfering and apparent ruin 
of a "dear innocent girl,** the victim of 
his senseless and heartless imprudence. 
However, the baronet seemed to be 
anything but touched by his friend's 
rhapsodies^ He talked much of **hu-« 
man nature," and on **the weakness of 
a man when a pretty girl was in the 
case;** but in order to satisfy his frientl*s 
mind, asked to see her, that he might 
write some account of her appearance 
and condition. ' Accordingly ne dideee 
her; in the. govemor*8 presence. After 
a few inappropriate questions, he cut 
the interview short, and went away, 
* manifestly disposed to account his gal- 
lant friend a fool for his excitement. 

The incident was not lost upon the 
governor, who attended with increased 
faith to the poor girPs protestations. 
In a few months more he received a 
8tr<Jnger confirmation of them. Appa- 
rently unsatisfied with the baronet's 
services. Captain Jenningswroteto an- 
other friend of his, a public functiona- 
ry, formerly a captain in the renowned 
Light Division; and that officer placed 
in the gov4mor*s hands a letter from the 
captain, expressing unbounded grief for 
the dreadful fate of an innocent woman. 
He could not rest day nor night; she 
haunted his imagination, and yet he 
was distant and powerless to save. His 
second messenger was touched with 
pity, and consulted the governor as to 
the proper steps to pursue. However, 
under the unhappy circumstances of 
the case. Captain Jennings being so far 
away, no formal document being at 
hand, the period of the poor girl*8 re- 
lease being then almost come, it was 
deemed unadvisable to take any steps. 
Charlotte Mortlock had fulfilled the 
judgment of the law. 

She had been carefully observed; her 
occupation had been of a womanly 
character; she had never incurred a re- 
proof, much less a punishment in pri- 
son; and her health nad been well sus- 
tained. She coTfisequently quitted her 
abode in a condition suitable for active 
exertion. Sach asaitftance as could be 



extended to her, on her departure, was 
afforded, and so she was launched into 
ihe wid# world of London. ' 

She soon found herself penniless. 
Happily she did not linger in want, 
pawn her clothes, (which were good) 
and gradually descend to the extreme 
privation which has assailed so many 
similarly circumstanced » She resolved 
to act and again went to the prison gate, 
well attired' but deeply veiled, so as 
to defy recognition, and enquired for 
the Governor. The gate porter an- 
nounced that a **lady*' desired to see 
him. The ttranger was shown in, the 
veil uplifted, and to the governor's as- 
tonishment, there stood Charlotte 
Mortlock. 

Her hair was neatly and becomingly 
arranged about her face; her dress was 
quiet and pretty; and altogether she 
looked sO young, so lovely, and at the 
same time, 30 modest and innocent, 
that the Governor, per force, almost ex- 
cused the inconstancy (albeit attended 
with such fatal consequences) of Cap- 
tain Jennings. 

With many tears she acknowledged 
her grateful obligations for the consid- 
erate and humane treatment she had re- 
ceived in prison. SheJ disclosed her 
poverty, and her ntter friendhessness; 
expressed her horror of the temptation 
to which she was exposed; and implor- 
ed the governor's counsel and' assis- 
tance. Without a moment's healtatioD, 
she was advised to go at once to a lady 
of station, whose extensive charities 
and zealous services, rendered to the 
outcasts of society at that time were 
most remarkable. She cheerfully ac* 
quiesced. She found the good lady at 
home, related her story, met with sym- 
pathy and active aid, and after remain- 
ing for a time by her benevolent re- 
commendation, in a charitable estab- 
lii^ment, was recommended to a weal- 
thy family, to whom every particular 
of her history was confided. In this 
service she acquitted herself with p€^ 
feet truthfulness and fidelity, and woj 
the warmest regard. The incident 
which led to her unmerited imprison- 
ment, broke off the engagement between 
Captain Jennings and Miss Newton; 
but whether th« former had ever an 
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opportunity of indemnifying the poor 
girl for the sufferings she had under- 
gone, the narrator has never been able 
to learn. This is, in every particular, 
a true case of prison experience. 



AMBITION. 
What Is Ambiikml Tin a glorioiu chMti 
It seeks the chiuni)or of the gift«d boy, 
Aad UftM his hinnfato wliulow tad oomes In, 
The aanow wiUlfl expand, and spread away 
Into a kiugly palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and un0eeo Angers work 
Tbe)DeUln^ with rich blasonry, and write 
His name in borning letters oTer slL 
And erer as he sfants his wiMered cgro0, 
The phantom eomet, and )aya upon liis lips 
A spell that nrardeis 4eep, and in his ear 
Whimpers a deathless werd, and on his brain 
Dteotbee aflerpe thirst no waters will allay. 

He is a flaTo heneefbrih. His days are spent 
In chaining down his beoi, and watddng where 
To rise by human weiAnefls. His nights 
JBrIng him no rest in all their blessed hour^ 
Ills kindred are forf;otten or estranged! 
UnhealthAil firos bum constant in his eye; 
Bp* lip grows reetlbss, and Its smile Is enrted 
Half into sconi; tOl the bright, fiery boy, 
That 'tw«s a daily blesiSng but to see, 
Ills spirit was so bird-like and so pure, 
Is trowea In the rery flush of youth, 
Into a cold, care-ft«tted, heartlese man. ' 



And what Is Its reward! At best a 
Pr a ise w hen the ear haa^rown too dull to hear; 
Gt^d— when the senses, it should please, are dead; 
Wreaths — when the hair, they cover, has grown gray; 
Fame — when the heart It should have thrilled, Is numb. 
Au. things but i/)Tc— when Lots Is all we went, 
Aad <dose bdiind cooms death, and ore we know, 
That even these unaTailing gifts are Ours, 
He sends as stripped and naked to the grvn. 



Laughter. — "A laugh is worth an 
hundred groans in any market,** said 
Charles Lamb-^and so say we. There 
never was any good resulting from des- 
pondency; and when we see a man try 
to growl himself out of difficulties, We 
conclude him weak in the upper story. 
When you get into a tight place, fir^t 
look things in the face, and then get 
out the best way you can — but do not 
groan. 



None are so invincible as your half^ 
witted people, who know just enough 
to excite their pride, bat not so mucn 
as to cure their ignorance. 



MUSIC. 

' Words are but the history of a by- 
gone {bought — music is its presence. 
Ail our profoundpst feelings are in their 
nature lyrical. Whatever most deep- 
ly affects us, we do, in some way link 
to tune, or they are by tune awakened. 
The feelings siiig of themselves, and 
make an orchestra of the brain. Per- 
sons incap^le of putting the simplest 
combination of sounds musically to- 
gether, will make melody in their hearts 
of the reminiscences that strongly move 
them. And these will commonly be 
sad, as is all that is connected with the 
past — sad, however, with various de- 
grees of intensity— some, but calm re- 
grets— ^-others, dirges and requiems. 
Therefore it is that the most affecting 
melodies belong to the past — to the 
past in the life of man — to the past in 
the life of a nation. Such melodies 
come hot from prosperity or power. 
They come from those who have missed 
a history, or whose history is over. 
Such melodies are voices of sadness — 
the yearnings over what might have 
been but was not — the regret for what 
has been but never will be agaia. And 
thus, too, it is with the most affecting 
eloquence. That which agitates the 
breast with force resistless is the world 
which is fraught with the passions of 
its sorrow. Life in pow^r is action — 
Life in memory is elegy or eloquence. 
A nation, like a man, dreams its life 
again — and until life is gone or changed 
it soliloquises or sings its dreams.^ The 
music of memory lives in every man's 
experience; and the excellence of it is, 
that it binds itself only to our better 
feelings. It is the excellence of our 
nature, also, that only such fealings 
have spontaneous memories. The 
worst man does not willingly recall 
his bad feelings: and if he did, the could 
not wed them to ihelody. Hatred, mal- 
ice — vengeance, envy, have, to be sure, 
their proper expressions in the lyric 
drama, but of themselves they are not 
musical, and by themselves they could 
not be endured. It is not so with the 
kind emotions. They are in them- 
selves a music — and memory delights 
in the sweetness of their intonations. 
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Love, affection, friendship, patriotism 
pity, grief, courage — what^Ter^^ner 
ously swdlls the heart or tenderty sub- 
dues it — or purely elevates it — are, of 
themselves, of their owp attuning and 
accordant graciousness, of a musicak 
inspiration. With what enchantment 
will a simple strain pierce the silence of 
the breast, and in every note break the 
slumber of a thousand thoughts. It is 
positive enchantment. Faces long in 
the clay, bloom as they did in youth. 
An inward ear is opened through the 
outward — and voices of other times 
are speaking — and words which you had 
heard before come to your soul, and they 
are pleasant in the delusive echo. 
Your spirit is lost in the flight of days, 
and insensible iQ the interval of dis- 
tance; it is back in other hours, ^nd 
dwells in other scenes. Such are the 
mysterious Unkings by which music 
interlaces itself with our feelings — and 
so becomes an inseparable portion of 
our sympathy. 



IififocEifT Confession. — A lady at 
a confessioil, anions other heinoofr 
crimes, accused herself of using rouge. 
"What is the use of it,?"askedthe con- 
fessor "I do it to make myself hand- 
somer." — ^**And does it produce that ef- 
fect!" At least I think so, father." 
The confessor on this took his penitent 
out of the confessional, and having look- 
ed at her attentively in the light said: 

"Well, madam, you may use rouge, 
for you are ugly enough even with it." 



ROYAL EPITAPH, 
nio Jncet I— H«re he Iks ; in traaqtii] earth ; 
A sleeper neTer to be awakened, — tfll 
Tate'D immpet ahaU bl«w forth fafs IIimI Urth^— 
HeaTon or Eternal Pain !— How oold, how atOl 
The body whieh late held a fiery will; 
In whoM white cheek the raging pawions glowo^ 
In whoao now stagnant veins the red blood flowed. 
Running ftfl oesaeless round of good and ill. 

06od! that this pale thing— this lump of day 
Which the ass's hoof may trample now or spurn. 
Rained soom on mfUionsu— But his race is run. 
Tosa hlffa thy rags, Beggar!— in the sun. 
Behold! how Power and Pride mn«t pass away, 
And Kings avtt leara their thrmai and ne'er return. 



THE GUARDED HOUSE. 

When the year 1814 began, troops 
of Swedes, Cossacks, Germans and 
Russians, were within half an hour's 
march ofthe town of Sles wick; and new 
and fearful reports of the behaviour of 
the soldiers were brought from the coun- 
try every day. There had been a truce, 
which was to conje to an end at mid* 
night ofthe 6th of January, which was 
now drawing near. 

On the outskirts of the town, on the 
side where the enemy lay, there was a . 
house standing alone, and in it these 
was an old pious woman, who was ear- 
nestly praying in the wordaof an an- 
cient hymn, that God Would raise up a 
wall around them, so that the enemy 
might fear to sttack them, 

In the same house dwelt her daughter, 
a widow, and her grandson, a youth of 
twenty yearr. He heard the prajer of 
his grandmother, and could not restrain 
himself from saying, that he did not un- 
derstand how she could ask for any- 
thing so impossible as that a wall should 
be built around them, which could keep 
the enemy away from their house. The 
old woman, who was now deaf, caused 
what her grandson said to be explained 
to her, but only answered that she had 
but prayed in general for protection for 
themselves and their town people* 
"However," she added, "do you think 
that if it were the will of God to build a 
wall around us, it would be impossible 
to him?" 

And now came the dreaded night of 
the 6th of January; and about midnight, 
the troops began to enter on all sides. 
The house we were speaking of lay close 
by the road, and was larger than the 
dwellings near it, which were only very 
small cottages. Its inhabitants looked 
out with anxious fear, as parties of thd 
soldiers entered one after another, and 
even went to the neighboring houses to 
ask for what they wanted; but all rode 
past their dwelling. Throu^ihout .the 
whole day there had been a heavy fall 
of snow — the first that winter — and to- 
wards evening the storm became violent 
to a degree seldom known. At length 
came four parties of Cossacks, who had 
been hindered by the snow from entering 
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the town by another road. This part of 
the outskirts was at some distance from 
the town itself, and therefore they would 
not go^ further; so that all the houses 
around that where the old woman lived, 
were filled with these soldiers, who 
quartered themselves in them; in several 
nouses there were fifty or sixty of these 
half-savage men. It was a terrible 
night for those who dw^lt in this part of 
the town, filled to overflowing with 
the troops of tTieir enemies. 

But not a single soldier came into the 
rrandmother's house; and amidst the 
loud noises and wild sounds all around, 
not even a knock at this door was heard I 
to the great wonder of the family within. ' 
The next morning, as it grew light, they j 
saw the cause. The storm had drifted a j 
mass of snow, to such a height, between j 
the roadside and the house, that to ap- 
proach it was impossible. **Do you' 
not now see,, my son,*' said the old ; 
grandmother, "that it was possible for I 
God to raise a wall around us?" I 

Does not this story remind us of the 
words— "The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear Him and 
delivereth them?*' Does it not seem as 
if the snow had been gathered together 
as by angels' hands to form a defence for 
that house where one dwelt who thus 
feared God and trusted in him? « 



THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 

The story of the Seven Sleepers is the 
most romantic of the legends of the 
church. It is as follows: 

When the Emperor Decius persecu- 
ted the Christians, seven noble youths 
ofEphesus concealed themselves in a 
spacious cavern, on the side of an 
adjacent mountain, and wereddomed to 
perish by the tyrant, who gave orders 
that the entrance should be firmly se- 
cured by a pile of stones. They im- 
mediately fell into a deep slumber, 
which was most miraculously prolong- 
ed, without injuring the powers of life, 
one hundred and eighty-seven years. 
At the end of that ti^ne, the slaves of 
Adolus, to whom the inheritance of 
the mountain had descended, removed 
the stones to supply material for some 
edifice. — Th^ light of the sun darted 



into the cavern and the Seven Sleepers 
were permitted to awake. Soon after 
rismg from their sleep, which they 
thought had. lasted only a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger, 
and resolved that Jamblichus, one of 
their number, should secretly return to 
the city, to purchase bread for the use of 
himself and his companions. The 
youth, if we may still employ that ap- 
pellation, could no longer recognize 
the once familiar aspect of his native 
country; and his surprise was increas- 
ed by the appearance of a large cfoss 
triumphantly erected over the principal 
gate of Ephesus. His singular dress 
and obsolete language confounded the 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient 
medal of Decius, as the current xoin 
of the Empire; and Jamblichus on the 
suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mu- 
tual inquiries produced the amazing 
discovery, that two centuries had 
almost elapsed since Jamblichus and 
his friends nad escaped from the rage 
of a pagan tyrant. — The Bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrate, the 
people, and, it is said, the Emperor 
himself, hastened to visit the cavern of 
the Seven Sleepers, who related their 
story, bestowed their benediction, and 
at the same instant peaceably expired. 

Mn. jMMson*8 Poetry of Sacnd and Legendary Arl 



Innate Neatness of Woman — »Car- 
lyle, in his quaint but rich work on 
the French Revolution in speaking of 
the beautiful but unfortunate Maria 
Antoinette, says, "there is no proof of 
evil against her character, save that 
she might have been a little inattentive 
to rules of etiquette. She acknow- 
ledges her enemies, even Mirabeau, 
when she becomes acquainted with 
them, to be'much better men than she 
had been told they were. The instant 
recognition of worth and talent, where- 
ever it be, is a fine trait. An incident 
that is told of her is very touching — the 
day before her execution she borrowed 
a needle of the jailor's wife t(^ mend 
her clothes and die with decency, pre- 
serving a woman's love of neatness to 
the last." 
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OOaD NIGHT. 

ROM THB OEBMAir OF PAUIft. 

IHtik is the night! 
Tet itars ne gUmmeaiBg through the oope of ^eaTen; 

The air sighs softly through &e wandertng ^rees; 
And innooenoe, upastainedl by evil loaven, 

All bright within— the outwaid gloom can please; 
With the sweet influence of the calm hour flUod, 

In its dear bosom carrying its own heaTen I 
Tq all who bare thefar day's work well AiRUIed^ 
- To them good night! 

SOU is the nlgbtl 
AH day's loud noises wane I 

Weary and tearful eyelids own the ^iahn; 
And d«^ is lulling In her soft donudn 
Tha thiobbfaig hesrt wtth hsaven's own soothing 
balm; 
To yon for whom her diades descend In Tfin, 
Whom care keeps watching— peace your caros 
disarmi 
Soothed to the oouoh of sorrow And of pain I 
To s^flh g ood nightl 



Bleh Is the nightl 
Can man hepf^ here, for more, 

When the dark night of trouble vdHs him round, 
Iten in bright dreams to see heaT'n ope its store. 

And eaok warm wish by flincy orown*d I 
To you for whom hope smilss by day no motre, 
Haj her aoft wh^wrs in your sleep be fonndl 
To you— good nightl 

Taith springs by night; 
When an the fond heart hailed 

Hare long beneath the lonely hiBock slept^ 
When they— the dearly lored— the deep bewailed— 

Fate's bitter flood from thy fond arms hath swept— 
Think, amid all the trials that assail^, 
One eye, abore the stars, its watch hath k^^ 
And watohes still— good night 



ment of every one else in Glasgow. — 
N. British Review. 



NECEssiTt or Change of Aib,. — 
An occasional change of air may be 
said to be almost necessary to the per- 
fect well being of every man. The 
workman must leave his workshop, the 
student his Mbrary, and the lawyer his 
office, or sdoner or later his health wiB 
pay the penalty; and this, no matter 
how great his temperance in eating and 
drinking; no matter now vigorously and 
regularly he uses his limbs, no matter 
how open, and dry, and free from 
sources of impurity may be the air of 
the place in which he is employed. In 
the slightest causes of impaired health 
the sleeping in the suburbs of the town 
in whicn the life is chieflly spent, or 
even spending a few hours of detached 
days in some accessible rural districts 
at a few miles distance from the dwel- 
ling, may suffice to restore the healthy 
balance of the bodily functions, and 
maintain the bodily machine in ^ a fit 
state for its duties; or in cases of some- 
what more aggravated character, a 
more decided change of air, for even a 
few days, once or twice a year, may 
suffice to adjust or restore the due 
economy ofthe system. 

« Robertson on ntet and RegliPfen. 



One of Thomas Campbell's Col- 
LT.CE Tricks in Glasgow. — A re- 
spectable apothecary, named Fife, had 
over his door in the Trongate, painted 
in large letters, "Ears pierced by A. 
Fife," meaning the operations to which 
young ladies submit Ibr the purpose of 
wearing ear-rings. Fife's next door 
neighbor was a spirit dealer of the 
name of l)rum. Campbell and his 
brother Daaiel,a8sisted by a third p&r- 
ty, who we believe is still living, got 
a long, thin, deal board, and painted 
on it m Capitals: "The spirit-stirring 
Drum, the ear-piercing Fife." This 
they nailfed one night over the contig- 
uous doors, to the great annoyance of 
Drum and Fife, and to the great amuse- 



Geniu% — Our ^ great discoveries, 
which are as much the bequests of ge- 
nius as our inventions are the result of 
perseverance, have always followed 
from some apparently unimportant 
cause. The discovery of the law of 
gravitation, and the history of the 
steam-engine, are faimilar examples. 
And it is not the less true of literature. 
To the running away of a merry scape- 
grace we owe the philosophy of Ham- 
let, the truth ofTin)on, and the morali- 
ty of Lear. The dignity of scorn aris- 
ing from an unreturned passion, at 
once made a lord a poet and a libertine 
a hero. To a glass of Scotch whisky* 
or the lips of a Highland maiden, we 
owe the finest ballads in the world. 
And so of art. Surely it was no acci- 
dent that brought the father of the great 
line of painters to Giottd; and unim- 
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portant as the influence of the Fornari 
na- — little understood its it may seem to 
luve been— -on the mind of Raphael, 
how know we what we owe to her im- 
passioned - and devoted mind. How 
lortuiiate»too,forthe world was it that 
the wife and children of Correg^o were 
beandfui; for what lofty intelligence, 
when unsostained by the passions of 
earth, breathes through the spirit of 
beauty. To inspire,' to solace, to ap« 
preciate, i» as much the province of 
Genius as the handling ofthe cHisel or 
the mastery of the lyre. 



lKASciBri#iTr OP T£MPER.->-*'The 
greatest jdaigue in life is a bad temper. 
It is great waste of time to complain of 
other people's; the best thing is to 
aaend our own; and the next best 
quality is to learn to bear with what we 
meet in .Others. A bad temper wlU al- 
ways tire itself out if it find no one to 
resent it; and this very knowledge is 
worth k trifle. Irascibility is very in- 
jurious to health; and so, in fact is every 
morbid indulgeiice of our inferior na- 
ture — low spirits, melancholy, d\&- 
dence, disinclination for ordinary du* 
ties, discontent, fretfulness, even down 
to mental lassitude, indolence, or de- 
spair — are very inimical to enjoyment 
oJFlife; and every possible effort should 
^be made to cast them all to the winds, 
and look unl^ushingly into the truth of 
the fact. It is astonishing what a little 
reflection will do — the fears are mostly 
imaginary, and with one dash of resolu- 
tion may all be overcome. 



Early Days ofNapolison, — Thiers, 
in his History of the Consulate, relates 
some Very strange and previously un- 
known particulars respecting the early 
life and penury of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It appears that after n^ had obtained a 
subaltern's commission in the French 
service, and after he had done the State 
good service by his skill and daring at 
Toulon, he lived for some time in ob- 
scure lodgings and in such extreme 
poverty that he \^as often without the 
meaijs of paying ten sous for his din- 
I ner, and frequently went without any 



meal at all. He was under the neces- 
sity of borrowing small sums, and even 
wom-oot clothes, %om his acquaint- 
ances! - He and his brother Louie, af- 
tei^vaids king « of Holland, had at one 
time only one coat between them, so 
the brothers could only gd out alter- 
nately, turn and turn about. At this 
crisis the chief benefactor ofthe future 
emperor and conqueror ''at whose 
mighty name the world grew pale," 
was the actor Talma, who often gave 
him food and mon^y. Napoleon's face, 
afterward so famed for its classic mould, 
was during this period of starvation, 
harsh and angular in its lineaments, 
with projecting cheek bones. The 
threadbare habiliment, the imperial 
mantle — the hovel and the palace — 
the meagre food and the gorgeous ban- 
quet-^the friendship of a poor actor 
the homage and terror of the world — 
an exile and a prisoner — such are the 
upsand downs *of this changeable life, 
such the lights and shadows of the 
great and mighty. 



There is nothing more strange, but 
Nothing more certain, than the different 
ihfluence which the season of night and 
day exercise upon the moods of onr 
minds. — Him whom the moon sends to 
bed with a head full of misty meaning, 
the sun will 'summon in the morning 
With a bratn cl6ar and lucid as his 
beams. Twilight makes us pensive; 
Aurora is the goddess of activity. De- 
spaiir curses at mfdnight; Hope blesses 
at noon. — D'Isrdeli, 



It is in the varieties of creation and 
the constant changes of the world's 
life, that the grand harmony of the 
whole consist. Let the tone of an in- 
strument be ever so sweet, what effect 
would it produce upon the ear, if it had 
but one note! How poor is a concert 
with but two. or three instruments? 
But in the succession and combinatioa 
of many notes and many tones, how 
grand, how beautiful, is the melodious 
harmony! Skiea ever blue, and pas- 
tures ever green, would become very 
dull and wearisome, notwithstanding 
all the verses of pastoral poets. 
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CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. 

BY I. TBOMPSOV, M. A. 

SOMETHING THAT STlfltY W0MA5 SHOULD READ. 

This is praperly styled a utilitarian 
a^e, for the inquiry, "What proftt?" 
meets us everywhere. It has entered 
the temples of learning, and attempt- 
ed to thrust out important studies, be- 
cause their immediate connection with 
hard money profits cannot be demon- 
strated. There is one spot, however, 
into which it has not so generally in- 
truded itself — the female academy — 
the last refuge of the fine arts and fine 
follies. Thither young ladies are too 
frequently sent, merely to learn how to 
dress tastefully and walk gracefully, 
play, write French, and make waxen 
plumes and silken spiders — all pretty, 
but whyaot inquire, "What profit?'* 

I take my pen, not to utter a diaser- 
tation on female education, but to in- 
sist that young ladies be taught chemis- 
try. They will thereby be better qual- 
ified to superintend domestic affairs, 
guard against many accidents to which 
households are subject, and perhaps be 
instrumental in saving life. We illus- 
trate the last remark by reference mere- 
ly to toxicology. 

The strong acids, such as nitric, mu- 
riatic, and sulphuric, are virulent poi- 
sons, yet frequently needed in medi- 
cine, and the mechanic arts. Suppose 
a child, in his rambles among the neigh- 
bors, should enter a cabinet shop, and 
find a saucer of aqua fortis (nitric 
acid) upon the work bench, and, in his 
sport, seize and drink a portion of it. 
He is conveyed home in great agony. 
The physician is sent for, but ere he 
arrives, the child is a corpse. Now, as 
the mother presses the cdld clay to her 
breast and lips for the last time, how 
will her anguish be aggravated to know 
that in her medicine chest, or drawef, 
was some calcined magnesia, which, if 
timely administered, would have saved 
her lovely, perchance her first and only 
ioy. 0, what are all the boquets and 
fine dresses in the world to her, com- 
pared with such knowledge? 

Take another case. A husband re- 
turning home, on a summer afternoon, 
desires some acidulous drinks. Open- 
ing a cupboard, be sees a small box, 
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labelled "salts of lemon," and making 
a solntion of this, h« drinks it freely. 
Presently he feels distress, sends te 
his wife, and ascertains that ke hat 
drank a solution of oxalic acid, whidi 
she has procured to take stains froa 
linen. The physician is sent for; b«t 
the unavoidable delay attending bis ar- 
rival is fatal. When he arrives, perhaps, 
he sees upon the very table on whick 
the weeping widow bows her head, a 
piece of chalk, which, if given in timie, 
would have certainly prevented any 
mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is the artide 
generally used to destroy the vermifl 
which sometimes infest our couches. 
A solution of it is laid upon the fioor 
in a tea-cup, when the domestic! 
go down to dine, leaving the ck2 
up stairs to play; the infant crai^ 
the tea- cup, and drinka. Now,- 
think you would be the mother's" ^» 
if, having studied chemistry, rfie in- 
stantly called to recollection the well as- 
certained fact, that there is in the hefi*« 
nest an antidote to this poison. Sbe 
sends for some eggs, and breaking them, 
administers the whites. Her child re» 
covers, and she weeps for joy. Talk 
to her of novels — one little book of na- 
tural science has been worth, to her, 
more than all the novels in the worid. 

Physicians in the country rarely car- 
ry scales with them to wei^h therr pre- 
scriptions. They administer medicines 
by guess, from a teaspoon or the point 
of a knife. Suppose a common case. 
A physician in a nurry leaves an over- 
dose of tartar-emetic, (generally the 
first prescription in cases of bilious fev* 
er,) and pursues his way to anotherpa- 
tient, ten miles distant. The medicine 
is duly administered, and the man is 
poisoned. When the case becomes 
alarming, one messenger is despatched 
for the doctor, and another to call in the 
neighbors to see- the sufferer. Now 
there is, in a canister in the cupboard, 
and on a tree that grows by the door, 
a remedy for this distress and alarm — a 
sure means of saving the sick man from 
threatened death, A strong decoction 
of young hyson tea, oak bark, or any 
other astringent vegetable, will change 
tartar emetic into a harmless compound. 
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Vessels of copper often give rise to 
poisonin?. Thoagh this metal under- 
goes bot little change in a dry atmos- 
phere, it is rusted if moisture be pre- 
sent, and its surface becomes covered 
▼ith a greea- substance— carbonate or 
the proxide of copper, a poisonous corti- 
pound. Itbas sometimes nappened, that 
amolher has, for want of knowledge, 
poisoned her family. Sour-krout, when 
permitted to stand for some time in a 
copper vessel,, has produced death in a 
few hours. Cooks sometimes permit 
pickles to remain in copper vessels, that 
they may acquire a rich green color, 
▼hich they do by abso^tng poison. 

FamUies may have often been thrown 
into disease by eating such dainties, 
and may have died, in some instances, 
withoat suspecting the cause. Tlflatla- 
Ulfe certainly some reason 'to con- 
d^Btte herselX upon her education, 
iC^fter such circumstances, she knows 
that pickles rendered green by verdigris 
are poisonous, and that the white of an 
m is an antidote. 

IDustrations might be multiplied, but 
our space forbids. Enough has been 
shown, we hope, to convince the utili- 
tarian that a knowledge of chemistry is 
an important element in the education 
of the female sex; that without it they 
are imperfectly qualified for the duties 
devolving upon them in the domestic 
relation, and poorly prepared to meet 
its emergencies. 



SLEEP AND ITS USES. 

I Solidification — that is, the con- 
version of blood into the solid parts 
of the body — goes on only during sleep. 
The chief end, indeed, and object and 
intention of sleep would seem to be 
AU final assimilation of our food — 
this solidification of blood into thesev- 
wal parts of the body. 

The accomplishment of this miracu- 
'008 change seems to have required the 
P«tfect concentration of all the ener- 
gies of the system upon itself. It seems 

I ^ have required that the attention {if I 
^ay speak so) of the brain and nervous 
•fjtem should not be distracted by any 
^er object. It seems to have requir- 
ed that every thing both within and 



without the body, should be hushed in- 
to profound repose during the accom- 
plishment of this mighty wonder, in 
order that nothing might disturb or in- 
terfere with the exquisite And miracu- 
lous process employed to effect it. To 
this end, the portals of sensation are 
closed — the eye sees not — the ear hears 
not — the skin feels not — the very 
breathing is scarcely audible — the pul- 
sations of the heart scarcely percepti- 
ble: all the living energies are now con- 
centratefl into the greatest possible in- 
tenaity> like rays of light into a focus, 
and directed, with almost complete, 
exclusiveness, towards this smiple ob*> 
ject. 

In the day, therefore, we make bloodj 
in the night, that blood is converted in- 
to solid matter. In the day, we gamer 
up building materials; in the night, we 
repair the building. The hour of rising, 
therefore, ought to be at the time our 
physical strength is the greatest; and 
with perfectly healthy persons this is 
the case. The languor which sickly 
persons feel in the morning arises from 
the process of repair not having been 
fully accomplished; the old bvildinghas 
not been repaired, and therefore its 
strength has not been restored. The 
apparent additional strength which is 
felt, during the day, after eating, is on- 
ly apparent; it is merely excitement de- 
rived from the stimulus of food: in the 
first instance in the stomach; and, after 
the food has been assimilated, of new 
blood in the system. 

From all this, we learn two impor- 
tant truths; first, that we should take our 
severest exercises in the early part of 
the day; secondly, we learn how and 
why late suppers are improper. When 
you retire to bed with a full stomach, 
before the process of solidification can 
commence, the food which the stomach 
contains must be assimilated. The 
two operations of solidification and as- 
similation of food into blood cannot go 
on together; because, as I have just 
showayou, the process of solidification 
requires the concentration of all the 
living energies for its accomplishment. 
The commencement of this process, 
therefore must be postponed until the 
assimilation of the supper to blood has 
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been completed. But all the living 
energies, except .that of solidification 
are uiminiBhed in intensity during sleep. 
The secretion ofgastric and other juices, 
therefore, n^pessary for assimilation of, 
the supper to blood will go on bwt 
felowly, and the completioi^ of the pro- 
cess . will be exceedingly protracted; 
and, thus, so much of the season 
of sleep will be employed in the 
assimilation of food, that a suf- 
ficient portion of it will not be left for 
the assimilation of blood. But thia is 
not all the mischief; for the process of 
assimilation of the supper into blood 
has not only abstracted from the pro- 
cess of solidification a portion of the 
eea89n (the season 'of sleep) which 
ought to have been exclusively .devoted 
to its own accomplishment, bUt it has 
also robbed it of a portion of its ener- 
gies, the whole of which was due to 
itself; viz., that portion *which has 
been consumed in the secretion of thoi^ 
juices necessary for the conversion of 
the supper into blood. , When, there- 
fore, the hour of rising arrives, it finds 
the body still unprepared and unrefresh- 
ed; and the individual still overpower- 
ed with sleep, and disinclined to rise* 

JofanMm. 



HOW COAL WAS MADE. 
Geology has shown that, at -one pe- 
riod, there existed an enormously abun- 
dant land vegetation, the ruins of rub- 
bish of whicn, carried into seas, and 
then sunk to the bottom, and afterwards 
covered over by send and' mud beds, 
become the substance which we now 
recognize as coal. This was a natural 
transaction of vast importance to us, 
seeing how much utility w^ find in 
using coal, both for warming our dwell- 
ings and for various manufactures, as 
well as the production of steam, by 
which SQ great ^mechanical power is 
generated. It may naturally excite 
surprise that the vegetable remains 
should have so completely changed their 
apparent character, and becopie black. 
But this can be explained by chemistry; 
and part of the marvel becomes clear 
to the simplest understanding when we 
recall the familiar fact that damp hay, 



pwcover 
it^Rn 



aijf 

thrown closely into- a heap, ^ves out 
heat and becomes of a dark color. 
When a vegetable mass is excluded from 
the air, and subjected to great pressure, 
a bituminou's fermentation is produced 
and the result is the mineral coal, wbick 
is of various characters, according as 
the mass has been origiiu^ly inter- 
mingled with clay or other eartH|p" im- 
purities. On account of the ckaiiee 
.ejected by mineral! xation, it is difficidt 
to detect in coal thetraces of vegetable 
struc^re; but these can be mad^ clear 
in all except the highly bituminoi? 
caking coal, by cutting or polishing it 
down into thin or transparent slices, 
when the microscope shows the* fibres 
and cells very plainly. From distinct 
insulated specimens found in i^ sand- 
stones amidst the coal beds, wejiiacover 
the nature of the plants of tl "^' 
They are almost alLof a simple 
structure, and such as exist wit1 
small forms {horsetails, club mooses, 
and fcnns) but advanced to an enormous 
magnitude. The species are long since 
extinct. The vegetation generally is 
such as now grows in clusters of tropi- 
cal i4Blands; but it must have been tk^ re- 
sult of a high temperature obtained 
otherwise than that of the tropical 
regions now is, for the coal atrata are 
found in the temperate; and even in 
the polar regions. "The conclusion, 
therefore to which most geologists 
have arrived is, that the e^rth origin- 
ally an incandescent mass, was gradu- 
ally cooled down, until in the Carbon- 
iferous period it fostered a growth of 
terrestial vegetation all over its surface, 
to which the existing jungles af the tro- 
pics are mere barrenness in comparison. 
The high and uniform temperature, com- 
bined with a greater proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas in the manufacture, could 
not only sustain a gigantic and prolific 
vegetation, but would also creat%dense 
vapors, showers and rains; and these 
again gigantic rivers, periodical inun- 
dations, and deltas. Thus all the con- 
ditijons for extensive deposits of wood, 
in estuaries would arise from this high 
temperature; and every circumstance 
connected with the coal measures points 
to such conditions." 
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Bird Of tbo wlIdeniMt, 

BUtheflOsne and onmberleti, «l 

8««et be thy matlii o'er moorland and ImI W 

Emblexn of happlneee, m 

meai iB thy dir(kUiiigi>lac»- 
Ofa, to abjd« iA tho dMTt with thMl 

Vfld if thjr 1^ and lou4, 

Far ia the downy doud, 
Love giTv» H eaetgyf loTe gave It Mrth. 

Where, on thy dowy wing, 

^^btns art thou Jonmeylngf 
Thy lay ia fai Qaaveo, fhyJotaiaova evHh, . 

O'er 1^ agid n^nntaln sheen, ' 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
O^er the red itroamer that hcrahU theday^ 

Over tbo doudleidtin, 

Over therainhow-s rim, 
Mvaieal cherub, soar, singing away f 

Then, when the gloaming comos, 
^ Iiow fci the heather blooms, 
Inget^Hll tl^ weloome and bed of lore hel 

XMblcm of happlDesa 

BIe<t Is thy dYemngi>lace— 
Oh to abide hoi the desert with tlwel 



The Effects of Shot on tbb Field 
OF Battle.-^— You can fonn no idea 
of. the storm of balls and sliells iwhich 
cT0S9ed each other in their dread course. 
Before and' around the spot on which 
Field- Marshal Radetsky wiail standing, 
the heavy sixttfen-pouzKl shot ploughed 
up the ground, tracing in one place a 
cleep furrow, and cutting down a tree 
like stubble in another. It is remark- 
able how each kind of missile has 

I its own characteristic. There is the 
tremulous howl of the round large shot, 

) the whistle of the musket -ball, and hiss 
of the shell, like that of the Gathering 
wheel fire- work, and then its detona- 
tion as it bursts. Of these last, many 
which fell amongst us missed fire, and 
many exploded harmless in the air; 
but where one fell and did its office the 
effect was fearful. One such struck an 
officer in the breast, exploded at the in- 
stant, struck down a man at the right 
and left, and cut off the upper part of 

I the officer's body in such a fashion that 

' hi8 frightened horse gallopped off some 
distance with the feet of the corpse in 
thestirrups^ Such are the spectacles 
which a field of battle occasionally pre- 
Beiit. Not far. off lay a Fiedmontese 



artillerist who had been struck on 
the forehead by a spent six- pound shot, 
which remained in the woi^id. An^ 
hussar had been killed at^he same in- 
stant with his horse, by* shot which 
had passedthtough theneckofthe lat- 
ter; they. had sunk together, the rider 
still on the saddle, and the sabre still 
in his hand. The sudden C9I lapse of a 
man in full vigor is what is most fear- 
ful to behold. One sinks without a 
groan, another jumps hijch from the 
ground with a shriek, falls over, lies 
stiff, and is dead. I saw a Granzer 
from the Banat, with a ball in his fipre- 
head, /alter a few paces, leaning on 
his niusket like a drunken man, (and 
then, after a faint, whisper* about liis 
home, expire. Over the town the can« 
non smoke had spread a colossal cano- 
py, which floated motionless above the 
roofs like the crown of the Italian pine 
trees. 

Sceiicfifirom the tASe of a Soldier hi Active Scrrico In 1S19 



Importance of Flannel. — The fol- 
lowing extract from Robertson on Diet 
and Regimen should not be overlooked 
by emigrants to California: — 
' . Sir Georgp BalliAgall} in his lectures . 
on military surgery, adduces the testi- 
mony of Sir James Macgregor to the 
statement that, in the Peninsula, the 
best clothed regiments were generally 
the most healthy; adding that, when in 
India, he observed a remarkable proof 
of the usefulness of flannel In check- 
ing the progress of the most aggravated 
forms of dysentery, in the second ba^ 
talion of the Royals. Captain Murray 
told' Dr. Combe that he was so strongs 
ly impressed, from former experience, 
with a sense of the efficacy of the pro- 
tection afforded by the constant use of 
flannel next to the skin, that when, on 
his arrival in England, in December, 
1823, after two years, service amid the 
Icebergs on the coast of Labrador, the 
ship was ordered to sail immediately fot 
the West Indies, he ordered the purser 
to draw two flannel shirts and pairs of 
drawers for each man, and instituted a 
regular daily inspection to see that they 
were worn. The precautions were at- 
tended with the happiest results. He 
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proceeded to his station with a crew of 
one hundred and fifty men; visited al- 
most every island in the West Indies, 
and many of the ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico; and^ot withstanding the sud- 
den transition from extreme climates, 
returned to England without th« loss of 
a single man, or having any sick on 
JMMird on his arrival. It would be go- 
ing too far to ascribe this excellent 
state of health solely to the use of 
flannel,' but there can be little doubt 
that the latter was an important ele- 
ment in Capt. Murray's success. 



^nriATft an Indfaul pftlm, « gbcl 
^ Of oUmt blocMl npoMi; 
t^ar obMk k ol««r sad pttto MpMri 

Amid Uutt^wild of roMi; 
Becide a northern pine, « boj 

Is l«aiiiBg Unej bound, 
Kor liHaoB when irlth noiqr Joj 

AwaiU the impetlent boowL 
Cool growf the sick aai fcrcrlah 

Relaxed the fkwted rfakfr-^ 
The pine tree drMmetb of the pebn, 

The palm tree of the pine. 
Aj 0oon Bhall nature Interlaee 

Thoee dimly rtalooed boughi, 
At thoee jonng loren fkm to fkee 

Renew their early Tom. 



THE MYSTERIES OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
Little indeed do we understand of 
the physical senses of the great living 
cro wd of the dumb ones around us. Has 
the vulture, and all that class of birds 
who bolt everything, an organ of taste? 
When the owl swallows a mouse whole, 
does he taste him in the stomach? is it 
the same with the pigeon and his. peas? 
What sort of hearing has the shark, if 
any? The organ of smell in the shark 
who discovers, through the great. vol- 
ume of water, and tJarough the dense 
timbers, that somebody is dead, yea, or 
dying, in the cabin, must be wonderful. 
But we know nothing about this be- 
yond the fact. The same creature, 
whether shark ox cat, that has a won- 
derful sense of smell for some things 
seems to have no npse at all for many 
others. No one e^er saw a monkey 
smell a flower. If he did so,;t would 
only be to inquife if ti were eat«ble, or 



poisonous. Then, as to the sense of 
touch, what a fine work goes on in the 
language of the antennae of insects; 
and yet it is impossible that the naajori- 
ty ofSkem can possess sensations lik« 
ours. A wasp flies in at the window, 
alights on the breakfast-table, runs 
swiftly up the sid^ of the sugar basin, 
and displays his grim face in a bra2cn 
mask with iron spectacles just above the 
rim. The next moment he darts upon 
the sugar. But an armed hand ad- 
vances a pair of scissors, and suddenly 
snips off his dead. The body staggers, 
and perhaps flies off, while the jaws of 
the brazen mask with iron spectacles 
continue for some seconds ta work away 
at the sugar; as though no such event 
had occurred. 

With the general character, temper, 
faculties, and habits of the inferior 
creatures, naturalists ^re of course far 
more intimately acquainted than the 
world at large; but the naturalists are 
only an exceptional class, comprising 
a few individuals; and even amongst 
the highest of them, how little can they 
fathom of the mind, or what is insensi- 
bly going on within those many- 
shaped grotesque heads of beasts, and 
birds, and fish, and insects. 

The greyhound runs by eye- sight 
only, and this we obseVve as a fact 
The carrier-pigeon flies two hundred 
and fifty miles homeward, by eye-sight: 
— namely, from point to point of ob- 
jects which.he has marJcea; but tliis is 
only our conjecture. The fierce drag- 
on-fly, with twelve thousand lenses In 
his eyes, darts from angle to angle with 
the. rapidity of a flashing sword, and 
as rapidly darts back — not turning in 
the air, but with a clash reversing the 
action of his four wings — the only 
known creature that possesses this fac- 
ulty. His sight, then, both forwards 
and backward, must be proportionately 
rapid with his wings, and instantane- 
ously calculating tne distance of ob- 
jects, or he would dash himself to pieces. 
Dut in what conformation of his eye 
does that consist? No one can answer. 
A cloud of ten thousand gnats dances 
up and down in the sun, tne gnats be- 
ing so close together that you can scarce 
see the minutest iaterval between themt 
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ret no one knocks another headlong 
ipon the grass, or breaks a leg or a 
iving, long and delicate as they are. 
suddenly, amidst your admiration of 
his matchless dance* a peculiarly high^ 
ihcmldered vicious gnat^ with long, 
;)ale, pendant nose, darts out of the 
ising and falling cloud, and settling on 
four cheek inserts a poisonous , sting. 
What possessed the little wretch to do 
ibis? Did he smell your blood in the 
mazy dance? No one knows. A four- 
borse coach comes suddenly upon a 
flock of geese on a narrow road, and 
drives straight .through the middle of 
them. A goose^ was never yet fairly 
run over, nor a duck. They are under 
the very wheels and hoofs, and yet, 
somehow, they contrive to flap and 
waddle safely off. Habitually stupid, 
heavy and indolcgit, they are neverthe- 
less equal to any emergency. Why 
does the lonely woodpecker, when he 
descends his tree and goes to drink, stoo 
several times on his way — listen and 
look round— before he takes his draught? 
No one knows. How is it that the 
species of ant, which is taken in battle 
by other ants to be made, slaves, should 
be the black, or negro-ant? No one 
knows? 



THE DATS THAT ARE OONB. 

IT ALTUD mnmoK. 

fiBin, Mle te««, I knoir not wIm* Piey I 
Tten from ftlM deptti of lome 4MiM4^p4k 
Klae is ttie bavrt, tnd gatiMT to th0 tTM, 
Ib tookfayoti the bappj Avtnmii fleldf, 
Aad tUnkiiigcr tb» dijatlMt w BO aoit. 

K«ihMtb(tSnibMmgliMMrli«OB«iBU, . 
XhtftMagsoor frkwit'ap ftTA th« nndar^rodd, 
had M Um UA wblch reddnia over oo« 
fbttifaakf wHh «Ii ire lore l)elow tiM T«rg«( 
io «d, so frMk, the d» jf that uo no more. 

Ah, Md end ftraage M In daric Soipaiepdawii, 

The cwUaet pipe of hetfawakeiied birde 

9» dying een, when onto dying eyee 

TIm ceeement dowly glows a glimmering Bquare; 

Be ad, 10 etraiife, the days that are no more. 

Jim m I f nmherod hlssw sflsi death, 
Aad swsst as those hj hopeless Iknoy ftign'd 
On Bps that an fi>r others; deep as k>Te, 
lieflp as first krre, and wild with all ngrel; 
Itaft te Ii% the days that are no mote t 



The Importance or the Beauti- 
ful. — What are half the crimes in the 
world committed for? What brings in- 
to action the best virtues? The de- 
sire of possessing. Of possessing what? 
Not mere money, hut every species of 
the beautiful which money can pur- 
chase. A man Kes hid in a little dirty, 
smoky room for twenty years of his life, 
an4 sums up as many polumns of fig- 
ures as would reach half round the 
earth, if they were laid at length; he 
gets rich, what does he do with his 
riches? He buys a krge well propor- 
tioned house; in the arrangement of his 
furniture he gratifies himself with all 
the beauty which splendid colors, regu- 
lar figures, " and smooth surfaces can 
contey; he .has the beauties of variety 
and associations in his grounds; the cup 
out of which he drinks his tea is adorn- 
ed with beautiful figures; the chair in 
which he sits is covered wilh smooth 
leather; his table cloth is of the most 
beautiful damask; mirrors reflect the 
lights from every quarter of the room; 
pictures of the best masters feed his eye 
with all the beauties of imitation. A 
million of human creatures are employ- 
ed in this country in ministering to this 
feeling of the beautiful. It is only a 
barbarous, ignorant people that can 
ever be occupied by the necessaries of 
life alone. If to eat, and to drink, and 
to be warm, were the only passions of 
our minds, we should all be what the 
lowest are at this day. The love of 
the beautiful calls man to fresh exer- 
tions^ and awakens him to a more noble 
life; and the glory of it is, that as paint- 
ers imitate, and poets sing, and statu- 
aries carve, and architects rear up the 
gorgeous trophies of their skill, and as 
every thing becomes beautiful, and or- 
derly, and magnificent, the activity of 
the mind rises to still greater and to 
better objects. The principles of jus- 
tice are sought out; the powers of the 
ruler and the rights of the subject are 
' fixed; man advances to the enjo3rment 
of ratiopal liberty, and to the establish-' 
ment of those great moral laws which 
God has written in our hearts, to regu* 
late the d^tinies of the World. 
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liOTS IN DEATH 
A mother fits by a lovly gnne, 

A UUock small szui green, 
Witb two gray stcmofl at the bead and i:«t, 

And a daisied tii^f between. , 

Sflent she «it0 to 13^ plaee of grcvwi, 

Ab if tranced in- a dream of fwi^er; 
And hor hand oft plaors wKh the nvtlUig graM 

As with eurls of an in&nt's balr^ 

Vote she think of th^ ihne #hfln she hushed tt soft 
' With cradle lallabiesT 
Or whe^ it bting on her teeming breast 
With a smile in its lifted eyetf 

Or when she touched with a xwerent hand 
(When its sonny yeaM were three,) 
' The lamb-like fleeoo of its flaxen lodLS, 
As it played beside her knee. 

Or the Ivnir wh«n a sad and simpte pnU 
Was borne from the cottage door, ^ 

And its dancing step WIS never heard. 
Again on the household floor! 

Does she fondly image a ehefnb ih^a 

'Mid a shining acgelband, , . 

With star-orowned locks and g^rmeats whitoi 

With a lily hi Its hand? 

Silent her thought; bat at twililhthoiar ' 

Ever she sittetb there^ 
And her fa&nd oft pli^ys with the roitUag gran^. 

As with carls of an infiuit's hair. 



THE MERCHANT OF BALSORA; 

OR,tHE MAGip E^fa 

. Many centuries ago, in the citjt of 
Balsora, there dwelt an honest and in- 
dustrious tradesman, named Bonbecg 
He had a son called Ganloffe, whom he 
had educated with the greatest, tender- 
ness and to the utmost of his means. 
As the young man grew up, his pro* 
gress rewarded his father's exertion; 
and his amiable disposition relieved the 
old merchant's parental anxiety. Bon- 
bee had amassed a sum sufficiently 
large to support his family with credit; 
and to enable him to leave his son the 
means of acquiring wealth. and conse- 
quence. 

Canloffe was given to retirement and 
reflection; in his solitary moments he 
mused on the actions of men, as he saw 
them displayed in the course of his dai- 
ly avocations. He, beheld thQ Iner- 
chants defraud each other, whene^r 
they could do it undetected; the Cadi 



was not inaccessible to corruption; and 
the Caliph himself, the Prophet's vice- 
gerent, was surrounded by false and 
interested courtiers, whose representa- 
tions blinded the eye and closed the ear 
of the monarch; whose machinations ^ 
pollilted the fountains of justice^ 
holy Mahomet! he would exclaim — if 
thy. servant had but an atom of thy 
power and a- ray of thy intelligence, 
how would he expose these hypocritieaJ 
believers! 

About this time a caravan arrived tt , 
Baflsora. They had been absent two 
years from the city; during which pe- 
riod thby had taken an exteiisive cir- 
cuit in their journey to and from Mec- 
ca, and fiad met many^ other compan- 
ies traversing the desart* They brought 
with them the pearls, the perfumes, 
aod the silks of Arahia> the delicate 
tissues of Cashmere, and the glitter- 
ing treasures of Oxmus. Many philo- 
sophers were in their company, tfarel- 
ling to observe mankind, . and enricb 
their -own country with the pbservatioiiB 
which i\iey gleaned in thexegiofis they 
visited. 

Canloffe was engaged for «everal 
days, in exchanging and trafficking 
with these merchants. In the cOurse 
of his' r^gotiations, his attention was 
frequently arrested by a company of 
Dervishes who arrived with the caravan 
and conversed in the bazar on the state 
of the city and of others which they 
had seen. Canlof{b fancied that one of 
their number took particular notice of 
him. This was a venerable old man, 
whose white hairs proclaimed him of 
en extended age; but his complexion 
had not lost its bloom. His eyes were 
gray, and flashed with intelligence. 
He leaned on his staff and surveyed the 
lively tumult around him, with the sir 
of one who had seen mankind in all 
their different aspects and attitudes. 

Canloffe was one day surprised by 
the Dervish's advancing towards him. 
The old man measured the youth with 
a steady glance, and bade him follow. 
Canloffe bowed and obeyed in silenee. 
The Dervish trod with a firm and quick 
*step, through the streets and suburbs of 
the city. They came at length to a 
plain« at the extremity of which they 
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descended into a deep, green valley. 
Here grew a solitary gigantic palm, at 
the foot of which murmured a clear and 
narrow stream. The Dervish seated 
hin^elf there, and thus addressed his 
eager companion — ^**0n this spot, a 
century ago, I was born. It is now, 
what it then was; while revolutions 
have shaken empires, and levelled the 
mightiest cities. From this valley I 
shall never go more. Azrael has re- 
ceived his commission; I hear the rust- 
ling of his pinions. Of all the discov- 
eries of a fife, spent in examining the 
nature of men, genii and angels, and 
exploring the mysteries of nature, this 
ring on myfiiiger is the most valuable 
and dangerous. It has the power of 
rendering its owner invisible, by turn 
ing the diamond towards the palm of 
the hand. Providence has thrown you 
in my path; you were destined from the 
beginning of time to inherit this magic 
legacy, by which you may do much 
good, or bring ruin on yourself and 
others, as you are guided by prudence, 
or hurried away by rashness or passion. 
You will find, my son! thdt you 
have desires, which have hitherto been 
buried within you, as that jewel was 
in the flaming centre of earth, before I 
descended into the tremendous cavern 
from whence it was torn. Be cautious 
and discreet. And now my hour is 
come. Take this bequest; inter me be- 
neath the shadow of this palm, where 
my mother felt for me the pains of wo- 
man, tliere in its last tenement, wheth- 
er my soul is destined to reanimate an- 
other mass, or shall pass into the world 
of spirits, and the communion of the 
nropnet, there will lie all that then is 
left, of the wisdom and fame of the 
Dervish AtalmUlc. 
The old man leai\0d back against 
I the palm, closed his eyelids and uttered 
no other sound. Oanloffe laid his hand 
* upon his hearty but it had ceased to^ 
beat. With awful reverence, he dug 
up the earth from around the foot of 
the palm, wrapped the Dervish in his 
long vestments, and laid him in the 
grave he had chosen. Having replac- 
ed the sod, he marked the situation of 
the valley, and retraced his steps to- 
wards the city. 
4 



The sun threw his last golden "beam 
upon the plain, as the eyes of Atalmulc 
closed in their eternal sleep. As Can- 
loffe traversed the plain, the uncertain 
shadows fell thicker around Jiim. He 
descried two men at a distance, mov- 
ing with cautious steps, and apparent- 
ly bearing a burden. He determined 
to try the virtue of his ring, turned the 
jewel inward, and advanced towards 
them. Their conduct showed that they 
did not observe him, and h^ continued 
to watch their movements. He now 
perceived that they were slaves, and 
were supporting a chest, which they 
carried with extreme carefulness. When 
they arrived at the centre of the plain, 
they cast their eyes round with much 
anxiety; perceiving no object near 
them, they commenced turning up the 
sand, and soon came to an iron door. 
This they raised, and having struck a 
light, descended, concealing their taper. 
Canlofle followed them. He saw noth- 
ing but a s^all square excavation, in 
which the two slaves deposited their 
chest, and immediately Quitted the 
place and closed the eartn over the 
vault. Canloffe secured the materials 
with which they had lit their taper: he 
watched them until their forms were 
lost' in darkness, and prepared to re- 
examine the place. "Innocence," said 
he, **loves not all this mystery; there 
is something Wrong in this business, 
and Allah wills that I should detect it.*' 
Making these reflections he again en-^ 
tered the subteranean chamber; he* 
broke open the box with much difficul- 
ty, and his sight was dazzled with the 
splendor of jewels — larger and more 
brilliant than any he ever before had 
beheld. His eye sparkled with trans- 
port as he gazed on the treasure before 
nim. **Itwere," said he, "a dowry fit 
for the daughter of the great Caliph, or 
his Queen Zobiede." But he checked 
his exultations; for conscience suggest- 
ed that he had no right to what he saw. 
It was the property of another, which 
he was anxious to secure. "And yet," 
exclaimed he, "why this anxiety, if it 
was gained by honest industry? No- 
it is probably the wages of crime; it 
was stolen from some unfortunate mer- 
chant, or wrung by the withered fi»- 
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gers of avarice, or the iron grasp of ty- 
ranny, from starving misery, or hope- 
less servitude." He gazed again on 
the treasure; and seizing the precious 
box, quitted the chamber, replaced the 
earth, and proceeded to the city. As 
he lingered on the verge of the plain, 
conscience again told him, that, by 
whatever means the jewels were ob- 
tained, he had no more right in them 
than any other man, and was guilty cf 
a crime* at least as great as their pos- 
sessors. His first impulse was to re- 
turn; but, thought he, robbers i^re now 
prowling; and though unseen myself, I 
canflot open the cave without observa- 
tion. I will keep this treasure, as a 
sacred deposit, until I discover the 
true owner. Thus silencing the deep 
voice within him, he regained his home 
unnoticed, and secured his prize in a 
private apartment. He then entered 
the streets in search of farther adven- 
tures. 

As Canlofie passed through the 
streets his attention was arrested by a 
great crowd assembled round the door 
of the Cadi's house. His curiosity 
was excited, on beholding such a col- 
lection, at so unusual an hour: he ad- 
vanced through the midst of the popu- 
lace into the room where justice was 
administered, and perceived a man, 
wringing his hands^ and tearing his 
hair, with every expression of grief, 
that refused all consolation. — *'My 
daughter! my daughter!" he exclaimed, 
'*the villain has ruined my child, and 
will leave her to perish. — ^•^ Every pos- 
sible seaich has been made. Sir,*' said 
the Cadi, "to-morrow we will renew our 
investigation; meantime the gates of 
the city shall be doubly guarded." — 
After many vehement imprecations and 
bursts of grief, the merchant departed, 
and the mob dispersed. 

Canloffe followed the stranger until 
they were free from observation; then 
revealing himself, told him he had heard 
hit complaints, and thought he might 
prove of service to him. **My name," 
said the merchant, ''is Mirgehan; I am 
a merchant of Damascus, andwaspre- 
p ari ng to travel to this city, in the 
course of my business. An aged vil- 
lain, whom I had considered as my 



friend, took advantage of the bustle of 
my affairs, carried off my daughter, the 
pri4e and hope of my aid age, with aU 
my treasure, which, for the convenience 
of transportation, I had converted into 
jewels. He then joined the caravan^ 
, which has lately arrived in this city, 
took my name and personated me, I 
followed, as soon as I had discovered* 
his black treachery, and after many 
perils in the journey, after having been 
attacked by robbers, who deprived me 
of the pitiful remnant of my property, 
and of the documents I had brought to 
prove my identity and assert my rights, 
I reached Balsora. But my desiroyer 
has taken his, measures effectually. 1 
have reason to believe him in one of 
the narrow streets, in the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town; but the search of 
the officers has proved unsuccessful, 
friendless and unknown, my truth sus- 
pected, my rights unsupported, I am 
left to die in a distant country." — 
How were your jewels packed?" asked 
Canloffe: **In t black chest," replied 
Mirgehan, *'bound with iron, with a 
verse from i\ie Koran, iQficribe4 opon 
them, which the impious wretch disre- 
garded." — ^•^ Allah be praised," exclaim- 
ed the youth, "I have already been the 
instrument of performing one act of 

i*ustice." He bade the merchant, await 
lis return, flew to the house of Bon- 
bee, and soon restored the box to Mir- 
gehan. The latter could not expresa 
his gratitude; he offered to divide the 
contents with Canloffe, if he would 
meet him at his caravanserai on the 
next mominff. The youth rejected the 
offer, and the merchant was lost in 
wonder at his disinterested behaviour* 
Canloffe inquired the name a^d situa- 
tion of the street, where the false friend 
was supposed to have concealed him- 
self; and. left Mirgehan, promising to • 
meet him the next day. Making him- 
self invisible, he traversed the city, 
and gained the spot to which he had 
been directed. All was now silent 
around. The shops were closed, and 
the Mussulmen had jreUred to their 
couches. He had not been waiting 
long, before he espied a man advanc- 
ing towards him, with cautious and ap» 
parently anxious stepa. He soon re- 
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cognised the person ofone of the slaves, 
whom he had before seen on the plain. 

The African entered a door, artfully 
concealed in the side of one of the 
buildings. With the swiftness of light, 
Canloffo followed him; he entered a suit 
of apartments, plainly furnished, from 
appearances belonging to some inferior 
tradesman. Here ne lost sight of the 
slave, in the obscurity of a gallery, 
lit only by the fitful radiance of 
the moon, which rode at the noon of 
night, in solemn majesty. Uncertain 
as to what measures he should adopt, 
Canloffe discovered a ((im light at a 
distance, penetrating the crevices of 
the door. Thither he proceeded with 
a light step, and slowly entered. the 
apartment. A taper was burning in 
the room, and in a recess he beheld a 
couch, overhung by rich drapery. Led 
by an irresistible curiosity, CanlofTe 
approached; he glanced through the 
foldings of the curtains, and was struck 
dumb with rapturous wonder. There 
the light covering of the bed revealed 
to his view a form, with which the 
amorous belierer's ardent vision of the 
dark eyed maids of Paradise, could not 
hear any comparison. Sleep hung up- 
on her eyelids; but the smile that play- 
ed around her lips was an irradiation 
of immortal beauty. Her darkly flow- 
ing tresses had escaped from their^park- 
ling braid; and the entrancing negli- 
gence, in which every perfectioli was 
displayed in its voluptuous fulness, 
completed the spell in which the Mus- 
sulman, was bound. 

"And this," thought Canloffe, -Ms 
Mirgehan's daughter. 0! let him keep 
his treasure, a thousand times told, I 
ask but this; and I will fly for him to 
the farthest corner of the earth, and 
risk every hope of life or happiness, for 
the faint dream of possessing Ghulen- 
dam. Is she not here? — alone, tinpro- 
tected, — I have a charm that can al- 
ways deliver me — fetish the unhallow- 
ed thought! — But yet" — 

Fain would history draw a veil over 
the conclusion of Canlofl'e's reflections. 
He was young; the prize was within 
Ms grasp; he was carried away by the 
torrent, and the evil principle triumph- 
ed. 



The first blush of morning saw Can- 
loffe in bis father's habitation, musing 
on the scenes of the night. His delir- 
ium began' to dissipate; and thegigaiH), 
ic form of conscience again rose up, in 
all his terrors. He had forgotten Mir- 
gehan — every thing but Ghulendam. — 
"But," thought he, "my ring makes 
me a husband for a princess.— r-Wealth 
is laid bare before me; the machina- 
tions of enemies I can read in their 
conception. Ghulendam shall be mine, 
and tnqn none have I injured." So 
saying, he bethought him of returning 
to the house; for he h^d' nothing cer- 
tain to communicate to Mirgehan about 
its inhabitants. 

Still invisible, he again found himself 
in the apartment of the lady. She was 
now dressed; but Canloffe's heart, in 
despite of his resolution, again smote 
him with remorse and despair, as he 
beheld the flower his grasp had blighted, 
lovely in its decay, bowing to the earth 
with sorrow and shame. Drowned in 
tears, Ghulendam was leaning on her 
arm; and often she raised her dark ap 
pealing eyes to heaven, as if to demand 
what crime she had committed — that 
He who alone beheld the 'deed, would 
permit its perpetrator to live in triumph. 

A man entered th^ apartment, and 
Ghulendam, struggling to conceal her 
emotions, rose to receive him. From 
the description of Mirgehan, Canloffo 
knew himi to be the hoarv traitor he 
was in search of. His blood boiled 
within him, as he saw the robber fold 
his Ghulendam to his breast. "Joy, 
joy, my love," he cried, "our friend has 
succeeded; the baflled wretch is arrest- 
ed, and we may depart." Ghulendam 
replied with her tears. Her conduct 
was constrained; and when the old 
man prest her to his bosom, she would 
start back and shudder. Canloffe 
read in her conduct the struggles of 
fear with disgust; the triumph of in- 
justice, which this arch villain announc- 
ed, and the consequent barriers pre- 
sented to his hopes, united with the in- 
dignation kindled by the scene before 
him, drove him almost to madness: — 
and, when the old man, meeting with 
no reply to his transports but sobs and 
tears, began to reproach Ghulendam, 
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the wrath of Canlofie was fanned into 
, fury. He passed his sword through the 
false merchant's body. He reeled and 
fell. "Azrael has struck me, my child?'* 
he cried— **0h my father?'* said Ghu- 
*' lendam, "leave me not, my father." 

At this moment a voice without, 
which Canloffe knew to be his father'6, 
called out, "Joy! Mirgehan-^we have 
caught the lying knave Hassan; and he 
is now tearing his hair and his beard 
with vexation, instead of hypocrisy." — 
So skying, Bonbec entered the cham- 
ber* The blood flowed copiously from 
Mirgehan; and Ghulendam, who had 
thrown herself upon the body, appear- 
ed to have lost all power of action. 
"My father!" was all that she uttered; 
and at every pause in her exclamations, 
a fresh shower of tears mingled with 
the sanguine torrent, in which her par- 
ent was weltering. "Who has done 
thid?"said Bonbec. "Do I behold in 
Ghulendam a parricide!" At these 
words the lovely mourner started from 
the ground; she threw a glance on the 
interrogator, which seemed the last 
flash of expiring reason, and fell back 
into Bonbec's arms. That question 
seemed also to recall the parting spirit 
of the dying Mirgehan. "The blow 
came from a hand unseen," he uttered 
faintly, and again relapsed into the sha- 
dows of death. 

Numerous steps were now heard on 
the stairs, ascending to the apartment. 
There was a fire in the brain of Can- 
lofle. He rushed past the entering 
multitude, and wandered, he Hnew not 
whither, or how long. 

The first return of memory and rea- 
son found him in the valley, where, on 
the preceiini^ evening, the Dervish had 
breathed his last. There stood the so- 
litary palm; it frowned on him dark re- 
proach. The stream rolled on with 
its murmuring waters; and Canloflfe 
thought he heard the deep voice of eter- 
nity, summoning him to his last fearful 
audit. The parting beams of the retir- 
ing sun, as they lingered on the grave 
of Atalmulc, brought back the Der- 
vish's dying counsels* and reminded 
Canloflb how soon he had disregarded 
them. 

"Thou baleful legacy! 'pernicious 



ring!" he exclaimed, "that sun has seen 
but one revolution, since thou hast 
made me guilty of three of the black- 
est crimes, that can cry for vengeance, 
on earth and in heaven. Robbery — ihe 
violation of innocence — murder! — The 
murder of him, her father, on whose 
helpless hours 1 stole, darker than the 
fiend of the charnel house — I stand ac- 
cursed before God and man. 1 am 
branded with a burning character. — 
Demons will hunt me through the earth; 
and when my unpardoned soul shall 
tread the sabre arch, that spans the 
caverns of the damned, those caves shall 
yawn to receive me, and Heaven will 
rejoice at my destruction." 

So saying, he seized a fragment of a 
rock, and erecting the ring, threw the 
mass upon it. A clap of thunder was 
heard in the serene air, and the Dervish 
Atalmulc stood before him. Not as he 
last beheld him, bending with years, 
and bowing to the grave; he knew him 
by the intelligence of his face, and by 
the fire of his eye— but they were now 
radiant with heavenly glory. He stood, 
"the centre of a cloi^^d," in form e 
youth; his white leeks were changed 
into luxuriant curls; his vesture was 
dipped in the tints of Heaven. Canloffe 
prostrated himself upon the earth; and 
the Dervish thus addressed him: — 

"Allah, youth! has made me the 
instrument of an awful lesson to you.— 
The ring I gave you was found in the 
evening of my days, and even then I 
feared to use it. Men cannot wield 
the thunder which spirits tremble 
as they hear. Listen — Mirgehan and 
your father were friends in their youth. 
They agreed that, when their children 
should grow up, the friendship of llie 
parents shouldoe sealed by their union. 
For this purpose, Mirgehan came to 
Balsora. A villain followed him, and, 
allured by his promises, a venal Cadi 
favored his scheme. Mirgehan secret- 
ed his treasure, his daughter, and him- 
self. The first you delivered to his en- 
emy, who is now in prison, and from 
whom his prize has been recovered.— 
Learn a deep lesson of wisdom, and 
you may yet be as happy as it is per- 
mitted to mortals to be. The wound of 
Mirgehan is not fatal, tnd under the 
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roof of Bonbec you will find him, with 
your Ghulendam," And Canloffe re- 
lumed to the city; and it was as the 
Dervish had said. 



A Wise Judge. — A certain mer- 
cbant left in his last testament seven- 
teen horses to be divided among hijs 
tbree sons, according to the following 
proportion: — the first was to receive 
nail, the second one thirds and the 
youngest one ninth part of the whole. 
But, when they came to arrange about 
the division, it was found that,.to com- 
ply with the terms of the will, without 
sacrificipg one or more of the animals 
was impossible. Puzzled in the ex- 
treme, they repaired to the Cadi, who 
having read tne will, observed that 
s«ch a difficult question required time 
lor deliberation, and cou^manded them 
to return after two days. When they 
again made their appearance the Ju4gc 
said, *'I have carefully, considered your 
case, and I find that I can make such 
a division of the seventeen horses 
among you as will give each more than 
his strict ^har«» and yet none of the an- 
imals shall he injured. Are you con- 
tent?" 
•*Weare, judge," was the reply. 
** Bring forth the seventeen horses 
and let them be placed in the court," 
said he. 

Tlie animals were brought, and the 
judge ordered his groom to place his 
own horse with them. He tade the 
eldest brother count the horses. 

"They are eighteen in number, 
judge," he said. 

**I will now make the division," ob- 
served the Cadi. ** You the eldest are 
entitled to half; take then nine of the 
horses. You, the second are entitled to 
receive one third; take, therefore, six; 
while to you, the youngest belongs the 
ninth part, namely, two. Thus the se- 
venteen horses are divided among you: 
you have each more than your share, 
and I may now take back my own 
steed again." 

• "Marshallah?" exclaimed the broth- 
ers with delight. "0 Cadi, your wis- 
dom equals that of our Lord, Saleiman 
Ibu Daood," — Notes from Nineveh, 



VERSION OF AN ANCIENT PRA^YKH. 
*^oll me, with what codfidenco can'st tBou lie down to 
8lc©i>, and pass away the darkness of tho nifehtv unlcrti 
thou shall llrat arm thyself by fervent md derout prtiy- 
ort" 

8t Cbryrartnm de Oraado Smui. 

OThonetomal Source of Ught, '^ 

Thou sun of rightoousnoee, mos^biight 

RlMng In glory eTermore, 

And nerer 8ettlng7-'>gtTing store 

Of fbod, life, gladnoM, unto all 

That duly oa thy bountloa eaU: — 

Vouchsafe, great Qod; on me ta shina,. 

Shed on my mind thy rays dlvhie, 

niumo it8 darkness, as the day; 

Di^perM my rfns* black mii<tft awayr 

From errors* path my Ibotsteps fnddte; 

Nor let me from thy presence slide, 

Thou, the God whom I adore, 

Be with me now axtd evermord ^ 



Antiquity. — A lawyer and a doctor 
were discussing the antiquity of their 
respective professions, and each cited 
authority to prove his the most ancient. 
** Mine," said the disciple of Lyeurgus, 
"commenced almost with the world's 
era: Cain slew his brother Abel, and 
that was a criminal case in common 
law!" 

**True," replied Esculapius, «*but 
my profession is coeval with tjj^ Crea- 
tionitself. Old Mother Eve was made 
out of a rib taken from Adam's body, 
and that was a Surgical Operation!" 
The lawyer dropped his green bag. 
« ••• > 

To Harden Stee* without Spring- 
ing. — Let the heat be as uniform as 
possible, and dip it perpendicularly and 
slowly into the water, so that it may 
chill regularly on all sides at the same 
time, and near the surface of the wiater. 
If dipped obliquely, the under side will 
chill first, and as it contracts will draw 
the upper side, which is still soft. 
When chilled in that condition, it is 
thrown out of shape. The lowest heat 
at which steel will harden is always the 
best, as by raising the heat above that 
point you only open the pores, render- 
ing it more brittle without getting it 
any harder. 

These fact^are derived from expe- 
rience in making small tools, &c., is 
my business. I am a watchmaker. 

D. I. Wells. 
This is good and practical information. 

Sckfnttflc Americ».&. 
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Courtesy. — And thisMs real cour- 
tesy, that which has reverence for wo- 
manhood in sex, the courtesy which has 
respect for others than the rich, than 
the young; it is distinct from the cour- 
tesy which blooms only in. the smiles 
of love and beauty, and withers and 
cools down in the atmosphere o( pover- 
ty, age and toil. Show me the man 
who can quit the brilliant society of 
the young to listen to the kindly voice 
of age— who can hold cheerful converse 
with one whom years has deprived of 
charms — show me the- man who is wil- 
ling to help any one who stands in the 

* need of help, as if the blush of Helen 
mantled on her cheek — show me the 

'man who would no more look rudely 
at the poor girl in the village, than at 
the elegant and well-dressed lady in 
the saloon — show me the man who 
treats unprotected maidenhood as he 
would the heiress surrounded by the 

J powerful protection of rank, riches and 
amily; show me' the man who abhors 
the libertine's gibe, who shuns as a blas- 
phemer, the traducer of his mother's 
sex — who scorns as he would a coward, 
the ridkuler of womanly foibles, or the 
exposer of womanly reputation — show 
me the man who never forgets for one 
hour the delicacy, the respect due to 
women as women, in any condition or 
«lass; show me such a man, and you 
«how me a gentleman — nay, you show 
me better, you show me a true Christian 
gentleman. There are some who think 
that persons lose in manners as they 
gain m liberty; one grace belongs to the 
spirit of liberty, and where the spirit 
of liberty is the most active, this grace 
prevails the most — with this grace it ex- 
pands— this grace is respect for woman, 
not for her rank or elegance, but for 
woman. And when this sentiment be- 
comes enlarged, when it is stable, a 
social structure may be raised upon it, 
more glorious than mankind has ever 
Been.— Henry Giles Lecture on Don 
Quixote. 



as philosophy, inlaid with gold. He who 
has no wealth, has no credit; he wha i 
has not an obedient wife has no repose; 
he who has no offspring has no strength; 
he who has no kindred, has no suppor- 
ters; and he who has none of tnese, 
lives free from every care. 



Persian Wisdom— It is said that in 
the treasury of one of the monarchs of 
Persia, was found a vase, with the fol- 
lowing lines tinged with humor as well 



Peace at Home. — It is just as pos- 
sible to keep a calm house as a clean 
house, a cheerful house, an orderly 
house, as a fur^iiehed house, if the 
heads set themselves to do so. Where 
is the difficulty of consulting each 
other's weaknesses as well as each 
other's wants: each other's tempers,, as 
each'other's characters? Oh! it is by 
leaving the- peace at homfe to chance, 
instead pf pursuing it by system, that 
BO many houses are unhappy. It de- 
serves notice, also, that almost any 
one can be cburteipus aiid patient, in a 
neighbor's house. If anything go 
wrong, or be out of time, or is disagree- 
able there, it is made the best of, not 
the worst; even efforts are made to ex- 
cuse it, and to show it hs not felt; or, if 
felt, it is attributed to accident, not to 
design; and this is not only easy, but na- 
tural, in the house of a friend. I will not, 
therefore, believe that what is so natu- 
ral in the house of another is impossible 
at hom^, but maintain, without fear, 
that all the courtesies of social life may 
be upheld in domestic societies. A 
husband, as willing to be pleased tti 
home, and as anxious to pl^se as in 
his neighbor's house, and a wife as ip- 
tent on making things comfortable every 
day to her family, as on set days to 
her guests, could notfail to make their 
own home happy. Let us not evade 
the point of these remarks by recurring 
to the maxim, allowances for temper. 
It is worse than folly to refer to our 
temper, unless we could prove that we 
ever gained anything good by giving 
way to it. Fits of ill humor punish tts 
quite as much, if not more, than those 
they are vented upon; and it actually 
requires more effort, and inflicts more 
pain, to give them up, than wcmld be 
requiijite to avoid them.— Philip. 
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SUBROSA. 
The rites of hosjpitality are very an- 
cient, and held to be sacred amongst all 
nations. To break bread with one, is 
considered as receiving a pledge of in- 
violable friendship. Judas, having 
taken bread at Jesus' hand greatly ag- 
gravated his treachery. If afl who have 
heard of the term at the head of this 
article, had comprehended its origin 
and meaning, much mischief and heart- 
burning amongst brethren would have 
been prevented. Ingratitude is the 
basest of sins, and the worst species of 
ingratitude is to misrepresent, betray, 
and injure those whose hospitalities we 
have shared. Language cannot be 
found adequate to express the enormi- 
ty of an offence that consists in re- 
ceiving kindness from the generous out- 
flowings of a warm-hearted family, and 
then to use such favors as an opportu- 
itv to injure and calumniate it. Let 
all, but especially Christians^ remem- 
ber the meaning of sub-rosa. It is a 
term that now passes current as sig- 
nificant of secrecy. Its origin is in 
thiswise: Among the Greeks the rose 
was consecrated to Harpocrates, the 
genius Of silence; s^nd either the rose 
or its figure was placed upon the ceiling 
of their dining-rooms, implying that 
whateverwas done therein should be 
kept from the public. It was don« — 
w-rosa. 

N. 0. PtmK 



THE UNGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Being present at a party not long 
since, our botanical knowledge was 
brought into requisition by several per- 
sons, who were desirous of sending bo- 
SMts to their friends, composed of 
owers significant of their sentiments. 
As well as we were able, we gave the 
most approved floral language tp our 
yoiing friends, and have now resolved 
^^ publish that attached to the most 
common blossoms. It is a pretty 
thought to talk inJUnoers-^-ihoBe bright- 
ly tinted things, which God haa strewed 
all over the hill sides and valleys of " our 
sttnny South." 



my 



no cause 



A celebrated botanist — ^liinnsus, the 
Swede, we think it was — constructed a 
dial of f owers. The flight of time was 
told by their opening and closing. The 
language most commonly attached to 
the Dahua is — Forever thine. ^/ 

Hyaciwth — Afiection returned. 

Jonquil — First love. C 

Blue Violet — Faithfulness; or, 1 
must be sought to be found. 

Althea — I would not act contrary 
to reason. 

Bachelor's Button — Hope, evon in 
misery. 

Capk Jessamine — My heart is joy- 
ful. 

Cedar — You are entitled to 
love. 

China Aster — You have 
for discouragement. 

Bay — I change but in death. 

Broom Corn — Industry. 

Heart's Ease — Forget me not. 

Locust — Sorrow endeth not when it 
seemeth done. 

Magnolia — Perseverance; or, you 
are one of nature's nobility. 

Myrtle — Love. Withered— Love 
betrayed. 

Peach Plossom — Here I fix my 
choice. 

Pink, Variegated— You have my 
friendship; ask not for more. 

Evening PRiMR0SB^-Man!a. love ia 
like the changing moon. 

Rose Bu^— Tnou hast stolen qiy af- 
fections. ^ \ 

Rosemary — Keep this for my sako — 
I'll remember thee. 

Daffodil — Self-loya is thy beset- * 
ting sin. 

Ice Plant — Your very looks freeze 
me. ^ 

Ivy — Nothing shall part us. ^ i^;^ - 

Ladies' Slipper — You are too wild 
for sober company. 

Oak:~I honor you above all others* 

White Rose. — Art has spoiled your 
beauty. 

Tanset — I mean to insult you; I de- 
clare war against you. 

Wheat — ^Take care of your ears, 
thay are the best part about vou. 

Mimosa — Your initability hides^ your, 
other good qualities. 

Box Vine — I change not. 
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Waxtl Plotwer — My afiectiott is 
above time or misfortune. 

Verhik — New thine art is known 
thy spell binds not. 

Holly — Come near me if you <lare. 

Butter Cx^p — Deceit is often thus 
covered. Anon. 



ITALIAN HOAXING. ^ ' 
In the days of Scheggia, Monaco, 
and Pilucca, (who were choice frienda 
and boon companions, and all three 
masters in the art of hoaxing,) there 
was one Neri Chiaramontesi, a man of 
good birth and easy circumstances, but 
cunning and crafty withal as any of our 
city in his time; nor was there any who 
took greater delight in playing off his 
wit upon other persons. This worthy 
gentleman frequently found himself in 
companywith the three before -mention' 
ed, at the table of my Lord Mario Tor- 
naquinci, a knight of the Golden Spur, 
of great wealth and worship; and up- 
on theee occasions he had not scrupled 
to perform divers feats at the expeftse 
of nis companions, for which they did 
not dare attempt to take any revenge, 
although very much to their displeas- 
ure, above all, to that of Master Scheg- 
gre, who murmured greatly at being 
made the butt of so many shafts of rid- 
icule. Once, upon a time it so hap- 
pened, that as they were all chirping 
together round a good fire at the house 
of this worshipful cavalier (it being 
then in the depth of winter,) discours- 
ing with one another about this thing 
and that, says Neri to Scheggia, " Here's 
a crown of gold for you, if you will go 
directly to the house of La Pellegrina, 
(who was a famous courtezan in those 
days, and had come from Bologna,) 
habited as you are now, but having first 
besmeared your face and hands with 
ink, and present to her this pair of 
gloves, without uttering a syllable." — 
"And here's a brace of crowns for you," 
said Scheggia, "if you will sally forth, 
armed cap-a-pie in white armour, with 
a lance on your shoulder, to Cecche- 
rino, the mercer's shop — (which was at 
that time a noted place of rendezvous 
for all the rich young gallants of Flo- 
rence.) — "In the name of grace," re- 



plied Neri laughing, "hand me up th 
two crowns." "Contentl" answeii 
Scheggia; "but hear me — 1 reqtriri 
moreover, that whatsoever persons aw 
present, you pretend to fall into a fu-] 
rious passion with them, and Areateij 
that you will make minced meat of 
them all."— "Trust me for that," re- 
plied Neri; "only let me see the mon- 
ey." Whereupon Scheggia forthwith 
drew out of his purse two crowns, fresh 
from the mint, and puttiftg them into 
the hands of their host, "There they 
are," says he, "in pawn, ready to be 
made over to you, us soon as you hare 
accomplished the- undertaking.'* 

Neri, full of glee, thinking full sure- 
ly that the two crowns were his own 
already, (and which he valued more 
highly than any ten he possessed, 
thinking what a good Jest ne should 
have at the expense of one who had 
parted with them so lightly,) began 
forthwith to harness on his armour--of 
which there were suits enough in the 
good knight's mansion to fit out a 
hundred troopers, he being a great 
friend of the elder Lorenzo de M^ici» 
who at that time was at the head of af- 
fairs in Florence; and, while he was 
so employed, Scheggia. taking Monaco 
and Pilucca aside, told them ivhathc 
would have them do, and sent them 
about their business. — .At length, Mas- 
ter Neri having laced his helmet, tool 
his lance on his shoulder, and sallied 
forth in the direction of Ceccberino*s 
shop; but he was forced to move slow- 
ly, both by reason of the weight of hii 
armour, and of the greaves being somd- 
what too long, by which he was very 
much encumbered in lifting his feet 
from the ground. 

Meanwhile, Monaco and Pilucca 
had gone upon their respective mis- 
sions — the one to the shop of the hab- 
erdasher, the other to Grechetto's fenc- 
ing-school, (which was then held in 
the tower hard by the market-place)— 
and both affirmed to the by-standers 
that Neri Chiaramontesi had gone out 
of his senses, and attempted to kill his 
own mother, and thrown all his house- 
hold goods into a well — and that he 
had at last armed himself cap-a-pie in 
one of my Lord Tornaquinci's suit?. 
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and, with his lance in rest, Was driving 
all the people helter-skelter before 
him. To which Pilucca (who was at 
the fencing-school) added, how he had 
heard him swear a terrible oath that he 
would go to Ceccherino's shop, to give 
him a drubbing — upon which the grea- 
Xfft part of the young men who were 
present ran out of school to seethe 
tun, with 80 much the greater delight, 
as that same haberdasher was bn ob- 
ject of general dislike on account of 
his ignorance and presumption, and 
having the most cursed and slanderous 
tongue in all Florence — notwithstand- 
ing which, his shop was the resort of no- 
ble and honorable gallants, to whom 
Monaco was at the same time busy in 
relating various other particularrs of the 
extravagance and madness of Neri. 

MeBfnwhile,Neri himself having left 
the knight's house (which was near St. 
Marie Novella,) ipade his progress to 
Cecchrino's shop, not without much 
wonder and laughter of all beholders; 
and on his arrival at the door gave a 
thundering rap, and bursting it open, 
entered with furious gestures, in com- 
plete armour as he was, exclaitning 
with a loud voice, "Aha! traitors — 
Aha! ye are all dead men" — and forth- 
with put his lance in rest. They who 
were present, alarmed by what they had 
justheard^ no less than by what they 
themselves saw and witnessed, were 
soon seized with a perfect panic, and 
fled away in all directions — some to 
the counting-house, some behind the 
counter, or under chairs arid fables — 
some shouting, some threatening, some 
praying — in short, the uproar was quite 
prodigious. 

Scheggia, who had followed close at 
his heels all the way, no sooner saw 
him entered than he ran off full speed 
towards Portarossa, where dwelt his 
uncle, Agnolo Chiaramontesl (an old 
man, one of the woollen trade, and a 
citizen of fair credit and reputation,) 
and told him, quite out of breath, that 
he must make all haste to the shop of 
Ceccherino, the merceT, where he would 
find his nephew, who was raving mad, 
and with lance in hand laying about 
him, so that it was io be feared great 
mischief might ensue. Whereupon 



Ajnola (who having no children of hit 
own, entertained great affection for his 
nephew) exclaimed, "Alas! alas! what 
is this vou tell me!" — "Only the exact 
truth," replied Scheggia; and added, 
"Come, come away quickly; and bring 
with you some four or five of your work- 
men, to seize and bind him, and con- 
vey him, bound, to your house; and 
then when you have kept him three or 
four days in the dark, without any body 
to speak to, it may be hoped that 
he will be brought back to his senses." 
Having no reason to disbelieve a 
Statement made with so much apparent 
sincerity, the old gentleman immedi- 
ately rose, and calling half a dozen of 
his woolcombers and carders together, 
all stout young men, and telling them 
to provide ropes, th«y all went to Cec- 
cherino's, where they found every thing 
in the terror and confusion already de- 
scribed, and Neri himself crowing "jjth 
triumph hi the effects of his prowess, 
aad still laying about him with hit 
lance in every direction where he 
thought he could add to their conster- 
nation, without doing any actual mis- 
chief. His uncle having observed for 
a whil« his mad actions, crept slowly 
towards him from behind, and suddenly 
laying firm hold on the instrument of 
fancied destruction, cried in la loud 
voice, "Stand firm there! — What, in 
God's name, are you doing, ilephew?" 
Then turning to his followers, "Make 
haste," he said "disarm him — throw him 
on the ground, and bind him #6 fast as 
possible." These directions were nb 
sooner given than followed, and before 
he had time to recover from his amaze- 
ment, they had him stretched on the 
ground, some holding him by the arms, 
others by the legs, and, in spite of his 
exclamations of "What are you about?- 
unhand me, villains — I am not mad — 
unhand me!" soon finished their work, 
binding him hand and foot, m such a 
manner that he was unable to move a 
limb, and then laid him on a litteY 
which they had brought with them for 
the purpose, and lied him down, so 
that he could not roll off, or slip away 
from them while they were carrying 
him. Meanwhile, Scheggia, hearing 
him howl and roar and blaspheme at 
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this violent . treatment, could not c«i- 
tain himself for ioy^ but was ready to 
leap out of his tkin; and the poor ter- 
rified gentry who had fled from his fury, 
crept out of their hiding-places, and by 
their slow and timid cdvances towards 
the late object of their terrors, now in 
vile durance, showed how vehement 
had been the alarm he^ occasioned 
them. 

Imagine, then, if Neri, proud as he 
was by nature, and fierce in his tem- 
per, did not burn inwardly, and if he 
did not cry out, and threaten, and swear, 
and curse without ceasing, while his 
uncle calmly ordered his men to take 
the litter on their shoulders, and throw- 
ing a cloak over him, to convey their 
load back to his own house, where Mo* 
naco had already been before them to 
prepare his mother for their reception; 
and when the good old lady, according- 
ly, met them in te^s at the door, and 
hating, with the uncle's assistance, 
laid him on a bed in the best chamber, 
left him there, bound as he was, with 
intent not to speak a word to him, nor 
give him any thing till the morning, 
and then to call in physicians, and con- 
duct themselves by their advice as may 
appear to be needful. And in so do- 
ing they were guided in like manner 
by the directions of Scheggia. 

Meanwhile, the rumor of this ^air 
was noised throughout Florence, and 
Scheggia, with his companions, rejoic- 
ing, went to find their good host, the 
Cavali^ Tornaquinci, to whom they 
velated all things as they had happen- 
ed, and from which he received delight 
and ffladnesi unspeakable; and, it be- 
ing fldready on the stroke of four, they 
sat down to supper with so much the 
greater pleasure, as they knew that 
Master Neri was safely locked up, and 
could not come to disturb them with 
bis impertinence. 

Now when Master Neri found him- 
self alone in the dark, tied to his bed 
as if he were a maniac, his helmet and 
greaves oiUy being removed, and all the 
rest of his armour left upon his back, 
he Lay still a good while thinking over 
the events that had befallen him, and 
soon fixed upon Scheggia as the con* 
triver of the whole plot, by the result 



of which he had become to be reputed 
paad, not only by his mother and uncle, 
but bv all Florence; and this reflection 
gave him so much pain and displeas- 
ure, that ;f he had at t&at moment been 
at liberty, he would certainly have 
done either to himself or others a mis- 
chief. So he remained sleepless, and 
in agony of rage, till past midnight, 
when the pains of hunger began to as- 
sault him vehemently; whereupon he 
cried out lustily, with all the voice that 
he was able to collect, and never ceas- 
ed from calling, now upon his mother, 
now upon his maid servant, to bring 
him something to eat and drink; but it 
was all in vain, for they were determin- 
ed not to hear a word he uttered. 

At last, about the hour of two in the 
mominff, his uncle came to him, accom- 
panied by a cousin -german of his, who 
was a brother of St. Marie's hospital, 
and by two physicians, the first at Flo- 
rence in their time; and, having opened 
his chamber-door, they entered, pre- 
ceded by his mother bearing a light, 
and found him lying in the same place 
and posture as they had left him, but 
so weak and exhausted with his endea- 
vors to make himself heard, and with 
want of food, that he was become ss 
tame and gentle as a lamb; at whoae 
approach he lifted up his head, and is 
the most courteous manner saluted them 
and then entreated that they would be 
content to listen to him while ha said a 
few words, and to attend to his argu- 
ments. Whereupon Agado and the 
otherS; with like courtesy, answered, 
that he might say what he pleased, and 
they would listen with all due atten- 
tion, and, thus encouraged, he related 
to them all that had taken place res- 
pecting the wager, affirming that Scheg- 
gia was he who had betrayed him, and 
had caused him to be bound hand and 
foot for a madman; adding, that if they 
wished for better evidence, they might 
all go to the Cavalier Tomaquinci's 
where they would find the two crowns 
still held by him as a deposit. 
• The uncle and the physicians know- 
ing Scheggia well, were disposed to 
give credit to all that Neri uttered.^ 
However to be <|uite certain, some of 
them went to the cavalier^s according 
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as be had desired them, and found not 
only that eveij thing was strictly true 
hut that Scheggia and his companions 
had wound up the frolic hy supping to- 
gether and enjoying themselves with 
toe heartiest laughter imaginable.-^ 
Dpon receiving the information, the 
ancle was covered with shame and con- 
fusion for the affront so mistakenly put 
apon his beloved nephew; and, return- 
ing with al' the speed he might, pre- 
sently relieved Neri from all remaining 
bondage, and begged his pardon with 
the greatest reniorde and humility. 



EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF 
SMOKING. 

The wide spread habit of smoking 
has not yet had due medical attention 
paid to it and its consequences. It is 
only by two or three years* observation 
that Dr. Lay cock has become fully 
aware of the great changes produced in 
the system by the abuse of tobacco, and 
of the varied ^nd obscure forms of dis- 
eases to which, especially, excessive 
smoking gfeve origin. 

He proceeded to state some of them 
as they are to be met with in the pha- 
ryngeal membrane, the stomach, the 
lungs, the heart, the brain: and the 
nervons system. The tobacco consum- 
ed by habitual smokers varies from an 
ounce to twelve ounces per weekr the 
osual quantity from two to three 
ounces. Inveterate cigar smokers will 
consume from four to five dozen per 
week. The first morbid result is an 
inflammatory condition of the mucus 
membrane, of the lips and tongue, then 
the tonsils and larynx suffer, the mu- 
cus membrane becoming dry and con* 
gested. If the thorax be examined well, 
it will be found slightly swollen, with 
congested veins meandering over the 
ntrface, and here and there a streak of 
mucus. The action of tobacco smok- 
mg on the heart is depressing, and some 
individuals, who feel in this organ 
more than others, complain of an un- 
easy vexation about the left nipple, a 
distressed feeling, not amounting to 
faintness but allied to it. The action 
of the heart is observed to be feeble and 
irregular. 



An uneasy feeling is also experi* 
enced in or beneath the pectoral mus* 
cles, and oftener on the right side than 
on the left. On the brain, the use of 
tobacco appears to diminish the rapidity 
of cerebral action, and check the flow 
of ideas through the mind. It differs 
from opium and henbane, and rather 
excites to watchfulness, like green tea, 
than composes to sleep; induces a 
dreaminess which^ leaves no impression 
on the memory, leaving great suscepti- 
bility indicated by trembling of the 
hands and irritability of temper. Such 
are the secondary results of femeking. 
So are blackness of teeth and jam 
boils. There is also a sallow paleness 
of the complexion,.anirresolutenes8of 
disposition, a want of life and energ}', 
inconstant smokers, who do not drink, 
a tendency to pulmonary phthisic. 

Dr. Wright, of Birmingham, in a 
conununication to the author, agrees 
with us that smoking produces gastric 
disorders, coughs, and inflammatory 
affections of the larynx and pharynx, 
diseases of the heart and lowness of 
the spirits; and, in short, is very injuri- 
ous to the respiratory, alimentary, and 
nervous systems. 

Engikh LiUnry Oaxotte. 



GftEAT Tbouohts Attaihable. — 
Great thoughts are to be had by every 
dilllgent seeker. And who so lives with- 
out them is a traitor to his better nature; 
he is dead while he liveth. While 
there is bread enough and to spare> at 
his father's house, Ae, forsooth, revels 
on husks that swine do eat! He might 
be a type and example of Emerson's 
ideal, Man Thinking; Vhereas he is 
only what Carlyle calls **a patent di- 
gester of so much animal and vegetable 
food" — one whose great thoughts never 
soar higher than a hot dinner o' Sun- 
days, or a pipe and pot in the tap- 
room o'nights. One could verily weep 
at such pictures of stagnant power, un- 
developed excellence, imbruted virtue, 
and stifled genius. — What so many 
thousands might be, contrasted with 
what they are! When shall we see the 
the last of Esau selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage? Truly, there are 
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demoniacal possessions still, and the 
Gin Fiend is about the worst of them. 
To him how many a soul is given over, 
bound hand and foot! And yet that 
soul might be reaping magnificent har- 
vests of light. For why, as an. elo- 
quent writer asks, "why should the 
soul ever repose? God, its principle, 
reposes never. — While we speak, new 
worlds are sparkling forth; suns are 
throwing off their nebulae; nebulae are 
hardening into worlds. The Almighty 
proves his existence by creating. 
Think you that Plato is at rest? and 
Shakspeare only basking on a sun- 
cloud? Labor is the very essence of 
spirit, as of divinity. Labor is the pur- 

gatory of the erring; it may become the 
ell of the wicked; but labor is not the 
less the heaven of the good." 



THB amp "HXTRAVAGANCE.'* 

BT OEAHLES SWAITf. . . 

Ob, XxtnkTttganoe Mdletli in dbnoB bri^t and wano, 
8h0 is bailt fbr the sunlight and not Ibr the stono; 
Her anchor is gold, and her midnmast is pride — 
Ereiy sheet in the wind doth she dashinglj ridel ' 
Bat CoxmiT is * tosmI not built for display. 
Though she's ready and steady— «Dine stora when it 

may. 
So gire us Content as life's channel we steer, 
If our Pilot be Caution we're Uttle to fear I 

Oh I Eztraragenoe siaileth 'mid g&tter and shew, 
As if fortune's bright tide nerer ebbed in its flbiq 
But see her at night whoi her gold-Ught is q}ent, 
When her anchor is lost and her silken sails rent; 
When the ware of destructioQ her shattor'd side drinks, 
And the billows— ha 1 ha!~iaagh Mid shout at she 

links. 
Nol give us OosmRT, a« life's channel we steer, 
l^liUst our Pflot is Cautiox, there's UtUe to ftar. 



ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
MACHINERY. 

ACCUMULATING POWER^FLY WHEEI* NECESSA- 
RY IN ROLLING AND PUNCHING I110N/-REGU- 
LATING POWER. 

Whenever the work to be done re- 
quires more force for its execution than 
can be generated in the time necessary 
for its completion, recourse must be 
had to some Mechanical method of 
preserving and condensing a part of the 
power exerted previous to the com- 
mencement of the process. This is 



mostly accomplished by a %*wheel, 
which is in fact nothing more than a 
wheel with a very heavy rim, so that 
the greater part of the weight is near 
the circumlerence. It requires great 
power applied for some time to set this 
m rapid motion, and when moving 
with considerable velocity, if it^ force 
is concentrated on a point, its effects 
are exceedingly powerful. In some of 
the iron- works, where the power of the 
steam-engine is a little too small for the 
rollers which it drives, it is usual to 
set it at work a short time before the 
red-hot iron is ready to be removed from 
the furnace to the rollers, and to allow 
it to work with great rapidity until the 
fly has acquired a velocity rather 
alarming to those unused to such estab- 
lishments. On passing the softened 
mass of iron through the first groove, 
the engine receives a great and very 
perceptible check, and its speed is di- 
minished at the next and at each succeed- 
ing passage, until \h.e iron bar is re- 
duced to such a size that the ordinary 
power of the engine is sufficient to roll 
it. 

The powerful effect of a large iy- 
wheel when its force can be concentrate 
ed in a point was curiously illustrated 
at one of the largest of our manufac- 
tories of steam-engines. The proprie- 
tor was showing to a friend the method 
of punching holes in iron plates for 
the boilers of steam engines. He held 
in his hand a piece of sheet-iron three- 
eighths of an an inch thick, which he 
placed under the punch; observing, af 
ter several holes had been made, that 
the punch made its perforations more 
and more slowly, he called to the en- 
gine-man to know what made the ea- 
gine work so sluggishly, when it was 
found that the fly-wheel and punching- 
apparatus, had been detached from the 
steam-engine just at the commence- 
ment of his experiment. 

Another mode of accumulating pow- 
er arises from lifting a weight and then 
allowing it to fall. A man even with 
a heavy hammer, might strike repeated 
blows upon the head of a pile without 
producing any effect. But if he raises 
a much heavier hammer to a much 
greater height, its fall, though far less 
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fraqvently repeatedt wUl produce the 
iesired efieet 

Unifonnitjr and fteadinoss in the rate 
Kt which machinery works are essential 
both for its success and duration. 

The beautiful contrivanc& of Mr. 
Watt, who invented the governor of 
the steam-engine, must immediately oc- 
cur to all who are familiar with that very 
admirable machine. 

The regul^yity of the iupply of fuel to 
the fire under . the boilers of steam- 
engines contributes to the uniformity of 
their rate, and also economises the con- 
sumption of coal. Several patents 
have been taken ont for methods of 
regulating this supply. The .general 
principle is*to make the engine supply 
the fire by means of a -hopper, with 
small quantities of fuel at regular lu- 
teals, and to diminish this supply 
when it works quickly. One of the 
incidental advantages of this plan is, 
that by throwing on a very small quan- 
tity of coal at a time, the smoke is al- 
most entirely consumed. 

The. dampers ef ashpits and chim- 
neys are in some cases connected with 
machines in order to regulate their 
s^ed. 

Another contrivance for rtgulating 
the effect of machinery consists in a 
vane, or a fly of little weight but pre- 
senting a large surface. This revolves 
rapidly, and soon acquires a uniform 
rate, which it cannot greatly exceed; 
because any addition to its velocity 
produces a much gresAor addition to 
the resistance which it meets with from 
the air. The interval between the 
strokes on the bell of a clock, is regu- 
lated by this means; and the fly is so 
contrived, that this interval may be al- 
tered by presenting the arm of it more 
or less obliquely to the direction in 
which they move. 

This kind of fly, or vane, is generally 
Ttted in the smaller pieces of mechan- 
ism, and, unlike the neavy.» fly, it is a 
destroyer of instead of a preserver of 
force. It is the regulator used in musi- 
cal boxes, and in. almost all mechani- 
cal toya. 

Another very beautiful contrivance 
ibr regulating the number of strokes 
made hr a steam-enginp, is callod the 



cataract, and depends on the time re- 
quired to fill a vessel plunged in water, 
the valve through which the fluid is ad* 
mitted being adjustable^ at the will of 
the engine man. 

Sdantlfic Ameriouu 



Effects of Camphor on the 
Teeth. — f rorh attentive observations 
of the teeth for several years, it has 
been ascertained that the u'^e of dentri- 
frices containing camphof renders them 
brittle. Teeth allowed to remain in 
chalk impregnated with camphor, for 
a few days, had,the enamel very much 
altered; placedt in camphorated spirit 
they became very brittle; and, if ex- 
posed to the fumes of camphor, a mor- 
bid coi^dijion to a still greater extent 
supervened. A writer in the London 
Lancet states that seven tenths of the 
dentifrices now used contain more or 
less of this destroying agent. 



To Make Good Coffee. — First pro- 
cure the best coffee in the market, wash 
it very clean, and roast it to the color 
of golden brown, but not a deeper shade, 
by any means. Then take the whites of 
three eggs to each pound of coffee, mix 
very carefully with the coffee while 
warm, and immediately transfer to 
earthen vessels, tying them over with 
bladders to render them air tight. 
Take from these vessels sufficient cof- 
fee for one makings only at a time; 
grind it, place it in a fine muslin bag 
suspend it about midway in the pot, 
turn on the boiling water, and put on 
the cover to prevent the escape of steam. 
By this mode the coffee will be very 
strong, but it is best to reduce it by the 
addition of boiling hot milk, when it 
will form a most delicious beverage, 
very different, indeed, from that which 
is produced by boiling the ground cof- 
fee in water. And to be convinced of 
the fact, that, by the above method, 
which is' simply infusion, all the vir- 
tues of the coffee may be obtained, it 
is only to take the dregs left in the bag 
and boil them in water for a considera- 
ble time; the result will be,^ a black, 
bitter, nauseous feverish, woorly extrart, 
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without a trace of the fine flavor of co- 
f0e> and answering to the name by which 
it was known on its first introduction 
into use, according to the account 
published in the eighth voluume of the 
•* Harlean Miscellany," namely, ** the 
devil's black broth." The making of 
tea is by infusion, not decoctloh. 
Whoever thinks of boiling tea? — 
Farmer's Cabiiut. 



REMARKS ON WHEAT CUL- 

TURB. 

All lands with a subsoil impervi- 
ous to water, will heave out wheat 
on the breaking up of winter. It is 
caused by the surface soil being sur- 
charged with water, which the night 
frost congeals, forming an infinity of 
icy pillars raised two or thr^e inches 
above the surface, with the whei^t 
plants embodied with them, and torn 
up by the roots; the succeeding day 
thaws the ice, and leaves the wheat on 
the surface to perish. Whenever 
wheat is much heaved out, it rarely es- 
capes the rust, and the crop is either 
destroyed or greatly injured. The 
first object of the agriculturalist, in 
such soils especially, should be to 
draw off the surplus water. He will 
so plow the fields in lands, that the 
last furrow on being opened by the plow, 
after harrowing, will drain off the wa- 
ter. No water should stand on wheat 
fields. The spade and shovel should 
both be ireely used? But after all this is 
done, he will find it only a partial 
preventive- Sub-soil plowing would be 
nighly beneficial in such cases, as that 
would give a greater depth for the wa- 
ter to sink from the surface. The sub- 
soil plow i» an important implement of 
the present age. But the most effect- 
ual, though it is the most expensive 
preventive, is under draining. All the 
superabundance of water can be readi- 
ly discharged by under drains. 

Early sowed wheat is less liable to 
freeze out than late, but it is more sub- 
ject generally to the attacks of tho fly. 
The Rochester wheat, called the white 
chaff bearded, requires to be sowed 
early— from the Ist of September till 
the 20th. The red chaff may be sowed 



much later on an inferior soil, send ttae 
ceed well; but the fly is more destructive 
to it than any other. The Mediter- 
ranean wheat, so far as it is known t(^ 
me, resists the fly better than any other 
kind, and being about ten days earlier 
is not liable to rust; but it is much en- 
dangered by late frosts in the spring, 
and it would be advisable, if it be rank 
in the early part of March, to feed it 
off with sheep or* calves. I greatly pre- 
fer the Rochester wheat to the Mciditer- 
ranean, on a wheat soil that is in good 
order. But it should never be sowed 
on fields which heave out wheat mnch; 
or late in the season. It is highly im- 
portant to sow wheat in good season, 
that it may have time to take deep root 
to resist heaving out, and I recommend 
it to be done if your ground should be 
considered too * wet. The succeeding 
winter will prevent its baking. Bnt 
the same practice would be very delete- 
rious in the spring. 

Mr. Pow»»i 



The Horse. — I will state a Ctw 
things that I have learned, and they 
may be of benefit to your readers. A 
horse that, is driven on* hard roads is 
liable to get stiff in the joints. In 
1833, 1 had an animal which, after driv* 
ing three or four days, got quite lame. 
An old Baltimore teamster told me to 
wash the mare's legs in a tolerable salt 
brine, which was done accordingly, 
three times a da^, for the . balance of 
the journey. The stiffness disappeared 
in a few days, and I drove the jnare 
1400 miles afterwards, and there was 
no more trouble on that account 
What pleased me most was, the mare 
had a very poor foot to hold a Am 
when I started; it was very brittle and 
hard; it would break out when a nail 
was put in; but it grew tougher at 
every shoeing. A blacksmith in New 
England ren^arked to me that her foot 
had a singular appearance; where be 
pared it, it was soft and tough. I ac- 
count for it in this way; salt will ei* 
tract moisture from the atmospbere, 
which keeps the foot moist all the time; 
and salt has nearly the same effect thtt 
grease has on a rock or a piece of 
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timber. The drippings from salt on a 
door, if continued long, cannot be got 
off; the wood becomes moist and tough, 
and sd with a horse's foot. After 
washing the le^s, turn up the horse's 
foot, clean the bottom, pout the hollow 
full of brine, and hold for a few min* 
utes to soak the bottom. The practice 
of rasping ike spot all over to toughen 
it, is abominable.^ 

. nmn^r and Ottidanec 



A SiBCRLAir Winter. — The travel- 
ler in Siberia, during the winter, is so 
enveloped in furs that ho can scarcely 
move; and under the thick for hood, 
which is fastened to the bearnskin Col- 
lar and covers the whole face, one can 
only draw in, as it were by stealth, a 
little of external air, which is so keen 
that it causes a very peculiar and pain- 
ful feeling to the throat and lungs. 
The distance from one halting place to 
another takes about ten hours, during 
which time the traveller must always 
continue on horseback, as the cum' 
hroQs dress makes it unsupportable to 
wade through the snow. Tne poor hor- 
ses suffer at least as much as their 
riders, for besides the general effect 
of the cold, they are tormented by ice 
forming in their nostrils and stopping 
th^r breathing. When they intimate 
this by a distressed snert and a con* 
vulsive shaking of the head, the dri- 
vers relieves them by taking out the 
pieces of ice, to save them from suffo- 
cation. When the icy ground is not 
covered by snow, their hoofs often 
burst from the effect of the cold. The 
caravan is always surrounded by a thick 
cloud of vapor; it is not only living 
bodies which produce this effect, but 
even the snow smokes. These evapo- 
rations are instantly changed into mil- 
lions of needles of ice, which fill the 
air, and cause a constant slight noise, 
resembling the sound of tdm satin or 
tkick silk. Even the reindeer seeks 
the forest to protect himself from the 
intensity of the cold. In the tundras^ 
where there is no shelter to be found, 
the whole herd crowd together as 
close as posible to gain a little warmth 
from eacn other, and may be seen stand- 



ing m this way ouite motionless. 
Only the dark bird of winter, the raven, 
•till cleaves the icy air with slow and 
heavy wing, leaving behind him a long 
line oi thin vapor, marking the track 
of his solitary flight. The influence of 
the cold extends even to inanimate na- 
ture. The thickest trunks of trees are 
rent asunder with a loud sound, which, 
in these deserts, falls on the ear like a 
signal shot at sea; large masses of rock 
are torn from thpir ancient sites; the 
ground in the tundras and in the rocky 
valleys cracks, forming wide yawning 
fissures from which the waters, which 
were beneath the surface rise, giving eff 
a cloud of vapor, and become immedi- 
ately changed into ice. The effect of 
this degree of cold extends even beyond 
the earth. The beauty of the deep po- 
lar star, so often and so justly praised, 
disappears in the dense htmosphere 
which too intensity of cold produces. 
The stars still glisten in tne firma- 
ment, but their brilliancy is dimmed. 

TraTeb in the North. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION 
PLATES. 

' FIRST PLATE. 

EvEinico Dmc'ss. — Robb of one of 
the new winter silks, a white ground, 
with a running pattern in blue flowers; 
gerbes of larger flowers, in a deeper 
shade of blue, encircle the bottom of 
the skirt, mounting high — particularly 
at ike sides. Corsage Pompadour; cxxi 
very low round the top, long in the 
waist, and terminated by a deep, sharp 
point. Short tight sleeve, finished by 
two falls of Chantilly lace; the berthe 
is a double fall of the same* Blue rib- 
bon breast-knot; it is of the pofUlon 
form, with a brilliant ornament in the 
centre. Head-dress of hair, arranged 
d la SevigrU in small curls over the 
forehead, a profusion of long ringlets 
at the sides, and a twisted band crown- 
ing the summit of the head. 

SEGONn PLAT& 

Public Promenade Dress. — Robe 
of soit broche, a red lilac ground, fig- 
ured in black; corsage Amazone, Demi- 
pagoda sleeves, a three-quarter length; 
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they are tennmated by a volant; em- 1 with a tuft of foilageon each side; gl 
broidered muslin collars and raffles. ' Hlac irt(fc*. 
Green velvet pelisse, lined with silk of tt t\ r> -j «^j 

♦k^ .o«.A K»A Ti,o\^^*^«.^ ^i^or* fi* Home Diubss. — ^Rose-colored m< 

the same hue. ine corsage, close fit- , /• n * • __ j *u^ - 

ting, very long in th wdfit and with I f*??""' very fuU mmmed on thej 
a ^all failini collar, is embroidered ' t"'"! '"'^ '"""""^ °^ r " ''"'? Jfc J 
in relief with%o« iorw of a lighter ', *»^ *° *=°"«''P'"»'^- .^^'^^ «=^^J° 
shade. The embroidery extends ol the ' * ^i«'' c»':'«^«. opemng on the bos 
front of the corsage in the form of a,^*^ * «J°'^ J'Pf ^ ^Tf Tk i.^ 
heart; it descend/ in the robing style ' 'V.t'" (^°" ^he lappel to the l^tti- 
down the fronts of the skirt, ani turns ' "^ f*"* "^^ ' »«,™»?''*'"« '" » '^^^f',*', 
in a broad border round the bottom, ^f'^^/'^f *'"^%*'f which, also, hn 
which is terminated by a deep and very ^'^^ ^'f ^ are turned up m front 

rich fringe. Pagoda sleeves, of mod- 1 f'^'fi ^f « '^»"*'J' ^.''•' ^"«°°- , . 

--.♦^ -;-^ .i«^X.«,k.^M«,«j ix7k:,« front of the corsage is ornamented 

erate size, also embroidered. While' , ^ » i i i.^ i. j c ^ 

^i^.^»i>^i^f,u ^h^^^^» « «v»/wi^.o««i,r the stomacher stWe by bands ofnarr 

:;^n?p7fh;\Tm%orSra black vew 

grey lilac ribbon and lined with white ^'. "! ^'f^^'f^ on the front of i 
latin, is trimmed in the interior, at the ^ktrt. .n. the form of a broken coi 
sides, with green velvet leaves embed- i S'««,T«' * three-quarter length, o' 
dedin the folds of the lifting, and on """f'"^.^";/ ^ »*'«y."« moderatoly w 
the exterior with bands of grey lilac, "^tb^ u^-°u°'"'7k''/"? *"!?'",§ 
ribbon drawn fuU. and a white flower'. /«'»«' ^'t' an^ .''"f^ered with bl. 

velvet. Embroidered muslin collar. 



TO OUR PATRONS. 

Owing to causes quite beyond our control, incidental to preparing a new 
printing establishment, and to delays occasioned from obstruction of the nvf* 
igation by ice, the publication of the first number of -our magazine has bceirl 
kept back more than a month. Desirous however of commencing and tenni- 
nating each volume with the year, we shall, for a few numbers to come, issue 
them as fast as we can, until the proper date is reached; trusting that onr ps- 
trons will agree with us as to the propriety of the arrangement, which will 
merely have the effect of crowding matters a little at first. It can hardly be 
expected that in a new enterprize like this, the jtnachinery will r»in with per- 
fect smoothness until exjierimented upon somewhat; but we think we can as- 
sure all, that hereafter no delays will occur, but that every thing will be so 
guarded, as to insure due promptness. For the patience manifested at the de- 
lay, and for the warm interest exhibited in regard to our enterprize, oar pa- 
trons and friends will please accept our most earnest thanks; and we oee 
leave to assure them, that since we are at length in the field, nothing shall 
be wantinj^ on our part to make the South-Westem Monthly all they can wish. 
The type upon which it is printed are entirely new, have been cast especial^ 
for (le work, by Messrs. Guilford & Jones, of Cincinnati, and cannot but 
please our readers, from the clearness and elegance of tbe print. The plates, 
too, are of the finest 8t«el, and are furnished us by one of the most eminent 
in his line of art; and notbing, in short, has been 'omitted to make the work 
aa attractive as possible. 

With the promise of contributions from some of the. most able gentlemen 
in tha South -West,, we shiill as we have leisure to make use4of our advant- 
ages, aim to make our magazine thoroughly tiseful, as well as elegant; some- 
thing in which all may find matter suited to their different testes; and we 
trust it will be no fault of ours, so far as earnest effort is concerned, if, for 
long years to come, the intercourse between our readers and ourselves is not 
I . of the moM pleasant character. 
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Tki fM, oriMirtoosI, ta decidedly «0tabIidied in blgb 
hOTc;illiMlto «aataIiiAftrag|^Ui8 tnio^ mjm» UUIo 
tea rinee; nor oui wo wonder at this, ibraelhit intro- 
IneditliMlnmaaDpllneelfcGt fixnign to general toete. 
hw, howwrer, depiiTod of the ol^Uonablo pocketa, 
■Anotaowldelj and glaringly diq)lajed as baretoforo, 
kboBeetUed into a noet elegant, b^jomihg— aemi^uoB- 
rim, pe r lia pc b at atill quite fbminine gannent Itia 
Monti/ partlcnlarl/ irell^iiitcd to the present aoaaon, 
■tonlj on aeoonnt of ita warmth, bat boeaoflo, by a 
I arrangement of oolora and mateii&hi, the som- 
I of winter ooetume may bo rolioved, and a 
pkMBnt variety produced with rery few dreraos. In- 
iHd, 10 oomibrtable and conyenient are the gilds, tliat 
tej an not confined to morning dress, but in the coun> 
bi^Mpedally, they axe alien worn at dinnor. 

i black TelTot dress and jacket, with a pink-watered 
ft ^ embroidered in the same color, ibrm a vei^ rich 
i; or if the dress be of colored velret, the ffOet 
dbeof wMte, eitiier embroiderod the color of the 
tow, or fai some shade that contrasts with It. A colored 
>Uit,with ikgUet to correspond or jndlciously contrast 
vithitinay be worn with a black relret jacket. Or a 
fOd of the same >oolor as the dress embroidered with 
tiaek bugles, and fastened with black studs, has a rery 
rtdie&d; or if the dress bo trimmed with velvet, the 
^*^**°° ^y d be of relTet. They are always more or 
'^■^"li^fcW^ either in the «nrfacA«, the richer silk 
afr<* bugles. A Uivenrler ffHet, embroidered in 
r suilable for haltmouming. Studs are of 
|s requisite, and are of gold, pearl, jet, tur. 
"ng to the dress. Some ladies have had 
i, obsolete arOies of jewelry react for studs, 
i effect, eniegnJds, rubies, or amethysta be- 
at adraatage on the white watered silk 
to be produced, however is nearly 
i having two or three gOeU provided 
worn for dinner are generally 
hl»difl^yalaoefiriUorcA«iiweae. Morning 
I falser up, and are often of the white 
t ? Sy ?^ ^blch corresponds so^ well with the 
**MiB^rilifQidcr7; but whichever style is adopted, 
■iMfll to liave the waistcoat well made: or tliat 
»tt^S<^tion has an air of distincUon about it, 
yf^SnAed to something approacliing vulgarity. 
^are chiefly of velvet, bekig more generally in- 
l^wlth snk than satin. The tranparent edge is 
'"""'; and though flowers continue to be used 
Bbdm, ibsyannotataUwomoutaidai Vtatb- 



«ithf 



■^1 wun I 
■'■•UBin. 



«n aadlM andiiiQj need te ezlerior _.^-,^ 
the eape are stiU very fMaadftttdfliL Iha flfaapv an 
less open than th^ were last seaMxn. 

One bonnet ia of proisiBe velvet, the crown being com- 
posed of blaok lace and thick plaits of velvet arranged 
inanew and very elegant style. The brfan Is of drawn 
velvet covered with bhudc lace; the cap of white blonde 
intermixed with laurel shaped leaves oompoeed of 0tamp> 
od groteOU reljcL 

Another ts of drawn black velvet brim with behnet 
Bhxped crown composed of pink catin coveied with a 
faU of black laoe; cap of uliite blonde with long ends of 
black velvet and pink roses. This shape may be 
made for half-mourning with lavender satin crown and 
lavender flowers in the cap. 

There is a bonnet appropriate for bright weather made 
of pfaik terry Velvet and pfaik silk, and with either white 
or black blonde lappete, and Uige wild roses hiside. 

Mantles are large and rich. One is of black velvet oi^ 
namented with a new trimmhig of gifcp, bugles, and 
lace, and has a hood to correspond. It is lined with pink 
silk. 

A lota eostly one is of 8tone< 
four rows of purple velvet— ii 
and the whole lined with po 
mode of &stening this mantle 

There in a dinnor-j^cket nu ' 
namented with rows of gold i i i 
the inside behig trimmed wit} j ^ih^T: rib+ 

Coifura present a great varl^ i v . ^ . m of 

the colored blondes with ric?j r!i,u.j; r-ijwml. 

One is of black veltet and ros. sum ^( her or wblte M fwf t 
and pink and silver ribbon; bl kU late nm\ Wm* bitglH 
are also much in request Bu t whoit' ret tlw materials or 
precise style, the adffuna are in viuiafiij Ter^- fun nt thv 
rides; and generally are points 3 Tj .iTrmL*? tbi> f^ivbend. 

Cashmeres and other dreasr^ of vfoiihrn material arr 
worn for momtog; befog ahnost always embroidered 
down the front These are the dresses with which tha 
marcella waistcoat and hrodarie Angtaitt harmoniseso 
well. Velvets-espedally for married ladle»-are mudh 
worn for dtoner and evening. Plain silks have always 
flounces, which an frequently woven to a pattern or 
emlnoidered. 

Our plate represents a dinner drees, d^asMjilMfe. Itlt 
composed of rioh bfocadod ^flk, witb volantea dt^oMhrn. 
The corso^ la that of the thne <aLauU Quinae; theateave, 
with mflie of three fldUs, isin the style at VnA^«n^^ \i^ 
DeLaYaUkR. Theeo(9W«lialao a U TaDitni 



r uiMck. Quhtanre, rrr- 
til»lln«lwJUi|.iuh^ 
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. EDITORIAL DjfpAETMENT. 



ROD-E;fr. 

[SBt KiraBAVtNO.] 

One of the most interesting cities to 
the visitor abroadls Rouen, the native 
city of Fontenelle andof the two Coi- 
neilles; and what is not of less interest, 
the place of martyrdom to Joan of Arc, 
around whose name is clustered so 
much of thrilling romancp, with whose 
being is associated so many tales of 
battle and of siege. Rich, too, in na- 
tural beauty, distinguished for its 
splendid old cathedral, and the superb 
views from the hills around, no wonder 
the visitor welcomes his approach to it, 
W) wonder he looks back to its towers 
as they fad© in the distanpe, with re- 
gret. 

The Seine, also, makes a fine feature 
|n thepictures presented, with its no- 
ble stone bridge and its magnificent 
<l«ays; and although, as in most old 
towns in France, the streets in many 
cases are narrow and disagreeable, con- 
trasted with those of more modern date, 
yw, after all, even these seem essential 
to the details of the piece, until we feel 
*s if we would not change their charac 
t«r if we could. 

But let us walk along ' the quays 
}his beantiftil summer morning, view- 
^M the clumsy boats which are moored 
^^te and there, or are moving up or 



3own on the broad and glassy bosom 
of the Seine. Even the ancient mar* 
ket women with their stalls for the sale 
of fruit and vegetables, help out the 
appearance of the picturesque, until 
we are compelled to believe that ifthej 
even, were left out, the scene wDuld be 
meagre and incomplete, since it is 
much in the view of a city that there 
should be animation to all things ap- 
pertaining to each picture presented. 
Ascending this eminence now, after 
a delightful promenade, what a mag- 
nificent appearance the great cathedral 
makes as it looms up like Saul amongst 
his brethren, "ahead and shoulders'* 
above all! The good citizens may well 
be proud of so noble a specimen of 
architecture; not the less so, that with* 
in its walls reposes the dust of thosB 
who in their day were amongst the 
mightiest of all the earth. Think ofit! 
The fiery heart of Richard, of England, 
all pulseless now, lies peacefully with* 
in that structure, and as, after a lengthy 
walk, we stand before the shrine which 
encloses it, how in spirit we go back to 
the exploits of the Crusaders, to the 
fierce, conflicts in which this poor rem- 
nant of mortality beat for the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Purged of its hot 
blood, rid forever of its chafing am- 
bition, how quietly it lies at last, and 
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as the ''dim religious 
a softening influence 



what a spot 

light" sheds 

around, in which to review the career of 

thi8*'Lord of the lion Eeart and eagle 

eye!" ' ■ 

And ^he poor "Maid of Orleans," 
too. We saunter out to take a look 
at the uncouth statue designed to per 
petuate her memory on the spot where 
she perished so Wbarously; and the 
glory of her many triumphs seems but 
a poor guei:don for the dark fate which 
4>Tertook her at last. We step rev- 
erently, as if it werepossbile .we might 
be treading upon lier ashes so ruth- 
lessly scattered here, and trying to 
recall the sc6ne which closed the race 
of one so worthy of a better fate. 

But we must bid adieu to Rouen— 
to its sad stories of the past, to its 
lovely pictures of French life, to its 
quaint or magnificent architecture; but 
with the reflection — that few spots 
are worthier of a brief sojourn, few so 
rich ixx novelty to the stranger £roi!Q 
over the great waters. 



THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mankind will never cease to wonder 
at the accounts given of the Crystal 
Palace, and the inestimable treasures 
stored in it — they will neveir cease to 
feel an interest in all that appertains to 
an exhibition, certainly the most re- 
markable in the history of the world. 
Provided with an excellent delineation 
of it as one of the attractions of the 
present number of our magazine, we 
propose to ask the attention of our 
readers to the details of a picture, 
which, especially to those who have not 
been fortimate enough hitherto to fall 
in with it, will, we trust, prove accepta- 
ble.* 

Stand with us then, for a few mo- 
ments, at the South-West corner of the 
building, as given in the sketch . Loo k- 
ing Eastward, we behold the Southern 
front of the edifice, a long line of per- 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . ! 

* A lorge portion of thk deflcrioraon wac hur- 
riedly written by us fiom London during the ex- 
hibition; bat carefully re-writien, now; we truit 
it will be none the less intcre8iinfi[ to the mms of 
4mr present reader*, who probably have not seen it 
before. £d. S. W. M. 



spective, the view arrested by the arck- 
ed roof of the transept, which is half- 
way to the farthest endof the structure; 
the gay fags of all nations fluttering 
above, the ribbons tad shawls of the 
fair of all nations fluttering about be- 
low. 

The principal entrance, it will be 
perceived, is that at the transept, a 
throng of people indicating the place, 
whilst the end n^arei^ the spectator 
was comparatively little used for par* 
poses of ingress or Egress. 

Not far from the left hand comer of 
the building — as represented in the 
picture-^stood the house containing the 
steam works for supplying the exhibit- 
ors with motive power; that domer 
having been devoted to the various 
machines for spinning, weaving, press- 
work, and so forth. Along this West- 
em ' front, were arranged many huge 
specimens of coal, of marble, granite, I 
gieat anchors, life boats^ and other 
bulky articles which suffered no injury 
from exposure to the weather. 

But let us approach the transept, and 
doipg sp — whataujarvel do we behold! 
Something, that an hundred years since 
could not have been created, the slight 
comparative advance in manufactures 
at that period not admitting of It. As 
we. gaze upon it, it reminds us more of 
the preternatural and gigantic produc- 
tion of an overwrought brain in the land 
of dreams, than of , anything real; and 
yet it is composed of materials which 
might outlast St. Peter's itself; the lat- 
ter, the labor of centuries gone by. 

It would be what we understand by 
the phrase "fairy like," so slender ap- 
pears its structure, but that it is so 
huge^ that you conclude if any thing 
supernatural has had a hand it, none 
other than Oriental genii, a race of gi- 
ants, couy have constructed it — those 
beings who could build a palace to the 
skies ip a night — in the thoughts of 
childhood, at least. 

The police are on the alert. The 
carriages as they arrive in successioo 
are sent off to form in long lines near 
by, and the way clear, we enter. The 
firsjt thing we notice near the entrance, 
is a large elm tree, standing gracefully 
and carelessly before us, as if no intruder 
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in truth It is not; and looking up- 
wards, we see the immense roof far 
above it, reducing the tree at once to 
the condition of only a goodly sized 
green- house shrub. What an immense 
crowd. Thridding our way between 
the groups, we behold- on both sides of 
us magnificent statues, the contribu- 
tions in most cases of the Queen and 
the nobility, for the occasion; and 
now, before us, in the centre, is a beau- 
tiful* cut glass fountain nearly thirty 
feet in height, in full play, casting its 
spray of diamonds upwards in the sun- 
light which falls through the crystal 
roof above upon it. We are now in 
the centre of the edifice, the va$t arcb 
over our heads, and on either side im- 
mense vistas of floor and galleries, 
thronged with multitudes, yet not 
crowded, so great the space, and the 
whole distance interspersed with stat- 
uary > fountains, shrubbery and works 
of art. The stately palm is:here, as if 
quite at home, whole conservatories, 
are cTustered here and there, the gush 
of falling waters and of music meeti 
the ear, and the air is laden and redo- 
lent with the perfume of flowers and 
the odors of caskets from the hands of 
the artistes of London an4 Paris, 

Suppose we approach yon group, on 
tiptoe around a glided grating, beneath 
wnich we catch a glimpse oif h glass 
case. We do so, and the world re- 
nowned **Koh-i-noor** with Its blaze of 
light greets . our vision, the prize of 
battle for Oriental Princes, the plunder 
which might ransom a kingdom! T^o 
millions of pounds sterling, or ten mil- 
lions of dollars for what shines there; 
gold which might make glad the hearts 
of thousands. Is the price of that bauble, 
which after all, might scarcely serve 
long asthe plaything of a child! We turn 
away, puzzled at the poverty of soul 
which makes such things grasped at as 
bod for happiness, and* another group 
attracts our attention. Ha! here again 
is the spoil of farther India, the con- 
tribution to the exhibition of the EAst 
India company. Another regal display 
of jewels is before us; another dia- 
mond, marvellous for its size, amongst 
hundreds of others,, glitters beneath a 
glass case; and the "Sea of Light/' 



scarcely inferior in appearance to the 
"Mountain of Light,*' sparkles there, 
with opals, and rubies, and emeralds, 
almost innumerable.. Here, also, we 
behold the ]^lunder of British India! 
coronets and bracelets, blazing with 
gold and precious stones, princely 
robes and jewelled weapons are scatter-' 
ed about with a profusion which defies 
computation and dazzles the virion. 
Over this division, we read in golden 
letters ypon a red ground, the word 
"IWdia;" and we think sadly of the 
cost of all this display — of the plunder 
the Sutlej, and the sack of Mooltan. 

Opposite, we have the contributions 
of others of the Orientals, largely con- 
sisting of gorgeous horse trappings, 
saddles and bridles in crimson and 
gold; and arms, a murderous collection 
of creeses, match- locjcs, and scimetars, 
inlaid with precious wtones, ivory, sil- 
ver, and gold. There, too, is superb 
chain armor, not yet abandoned by the 
nations of the East, beautifully con- 
structed cannon, spears, arrows, and 
bows, every thing, in short, calculated 
to take life^scarcely a thingto preserve 
it. Here, also, in close proximity, we 
have the rude instruments of music 
used in sounding the charge, gongs, 
^ar drums, and trumpets, pointing to 
battle as the pastime of princes, only 
rivalled, perhaps, by the display of pis- 
tols, cutlasses, and guns, and bugles, 
and 'trumpets, exhibited in the shop 
windows of the Strand, as we passed 
along on our way hither. 

We pass onward to look at the be- 
nevolent, intellectual countenances of 
tho^e lights of British jurisprudence, 
Lords Eldon and 3towell, seated to- 
gether on the Bench, a massive group 
of marble weighing twenty tons! Back 
to the transept again, and we see beau- 
tiful models in plaster, of the Queen 
and her consort, on horseback, designed 
to be cast in bronze — a collosaal statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, and fur- 
ther on, Virginiusand his daughter, the 
latter group a very spirited affair, the 
father represented as havine just made 
the fearful sacrifice, the body of the 
daughter drooping upon one arm, as he 
brandishes the fatal knife with the 
other. 
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Whilst speaking of statuary, we 
would mention that the collection is 
very large; and amongst the whole, we 
see no peer to the Greek Slave, of our 
own sculptor, Powers, on exhibition 
here. Stephenson, another American, 
has contributed a grand thing, the 
"Wounded Indian," sculptured too, 
from American marble! An old chief 
with a bold Roman cast of counten- 
ance is represented sitting upon the 
ground in a drooping attitude, the stamp 
of death upon every feature, one hand 
feebly supporting himself, whilst in the 
other, he holds with relaxed fingers the 
fatal arrow just plucked from the 
wound. Nothing in the whole collec- 
tion struck us with more force than 
this noble statue, the simple grandeur 
of the whole appearing unsurpassed. 

The Duke of Devonshire has in the 
collection a piece of rare beauty, **the 
Veiled Vestal," by Raffaelle Monti, of 
Milan; the exquisite Greek contour of 
the face appearing to be only covered 
with transparent gauze. It is a wonder- 
ful production indeed. Foi; the rest, 
there is an enormous bronze lion in the 
collection, cast at Munich by F. Mul- 
ler. It is fifteen feet long, and nine 
feet high, and there is an equally gigan- 
tic horse, seized by a tiger, the attitude 
and general expression of wonderful 
spirit. 

But the carvings in wood astonish 
one as much as any thing else.' Fronts 
for book cases, organs, chairs, tables, 
and ottomans, in most quaint designs 
and the most elaborate nnish, are ac- 
cumulated with a lavishness that is 
amazing, many of the pieces looking 
as if the labor of years had been ex- 
pended upon them. Indeed, one chair 
IS there, carved out of a solid piece of 
English oak, the card attached to which 
states, that the work has employed the 
leisure hours of a poor artisan for six 
years, and desiring a purchaser. It is 
to be hoped he may find one. Still 
wandering onward, we come to collec- 
tions of musical instruments. Flutes 
of silver and glass, with golden keys — 
we find in some of the cases, along 
with others, all of gold, the keys even 
set with diamonds. Plate we see, too, 
of gold and silver, in astonishing quan- 



tities; and, speaking of the precious 
metals — we find in one jeweller's case, 
a lump of California gold, pure, just 
as it was dug out of the earth, which 
weighs upwards o( eighteen pounds! It 
belongs to the Bank of England! 

We move in another direction, and 
we come to a collection of Spanish 
arms, among others, some of thefained 
I Toledo blades. Some are in circular 
scabbards, so that when sheathed, hill 
I and point cOmes together, so perfect is 
I the temper of the'weapon. Further on 
' are Russian and Austrian arms, sabres 
I in crimson velvet, gold and silver scab- 
j bards, and with jewelled hilts. Indeed, 
if anything peculiarly strikes the at- 
jtention in this exhibition, as we have 
before intimated, it is the amazing num- 
ber of weapons displayed, as if the 
chief business of man, even in this 
enlightened age, was to contrive the 
best method of slaughtering his fel- 
lows. 

Butliere is something more pleasing 
to the eye, in a collection of carriages. 
They are of every possible description, 
and of the most complete finish, with 
harness to correspond.. Models of 
horses, too, stand already hitched to 
j some of the'vehicles, to give the oh- 
I ser\'er a better idea ofhow they may ap- 
I pear in use. And now the hum of ma- 
I chinery attracts the attention, and 
moving into another apartment, we 
see spinning, weaving, and an immense 
variety of other occupations carried 
I on, the steam being supplied as a mo- 
j tive power by boilers outside the build- 
ing before referred to, a dozen rods or 
so distant; the steam being conveyed 
into the buijding by a large pipe placed 
under ground. Letter envelopes are 
struck off here for a crowd of admiring 
spectators, and with a rapidity quite 
surprising, the machine in a moment 
doing the work of two or three pairs of 
hands, supposing the latter to be sub- 
stituted. We emerge from this into the 
"Refreshment Room" where large num- 
ber of the tired and hungry are reqruit- 
ing on coffee, cakes, and other viands, 
for a new start. Onward we saun- 
ter, passing locomotives, ship-cranes, 
pumps, models of rail-roads, and 
oridges, until we find ourselves once 
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moife amongst the conservatories in the 
transept. Passing through these, and 
the multitudes of wearied fair ones seat- 
ed around amongst fountains and shrub- 
bery, we are on the Canada side of the 
building, surrounded with skins of eve- 
ry variety of animals known amongist 
our neighbors. Foxes stare at us from 
all directions, woites bristle around, 
and furs hang in immense quantities 
upoQ the walls. Timber also is there 
in great abundance, and of prodi- 
gious size, snow shoes, Indian curiosi- 
ties, and specimens of copper and other 
ores, whilst adjoining, as if to make the 
contrast the great es, are the productions 
of Egypt, New Zealand, and Van 
Dieman's Xand. Egypt sends honey 
comb from Mehalech, dates of S^euah, 
and Ghizeh, Cotton, rice, orange water, 
dromedary saddles, pipes, turbans, &c., 
&c. New Zealand specimens of na- 
tive cloth, copper ore, mats, basket* 
work,&c. — and "Van Pieman's Land" 
beautiful specimens of musk wood in 
the shape of tasteful furniture, with a 
large variety of. other articles, shp wing 
a great advance in all the refinements 
and luxuries of older countries. 

It is a vain endeavour to specify the 

t reductions of the various nations ;sent 
Lther, or to hope to follow them 
through with anything like system; so 
we wUl briefly glance at things as t^ey 
strike us in passing along. At the end 
of the avenue west, then, is a plat.e of 
elaas, said to be the largest ever pra- 
duced, over eighteen feet long by ten 
wide! In another part of the building 
are two clocks, made by an artificer of 
Trieste, one, "winding itsdf up by 
generating hydrogen gas" [which] will 
keep time for thirty years, and upwards, 
without requiring to be touched— the 
other, "being constantly wound upl)y 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon 
quicksilver,' will never require touch- 
mg, and will go for cerUtcries! It 
would keep time forever, were it not for 
the natural destruction of the materials, 
which must take place in every machine 
after a long period of time* has elaps- 
ed!" 

So says Pasquale Anderwalt, the 
inventor, and who shall gainsay him 
except at the lapse of thirty yeacsl If 



there is no mistake in the calculations 
of the ingenious Italian, "Othello's 
occupation's gone" with thja Yankee 
clock makers. 

Virginia> however, " Old Virginia ^^^ 
takes Jhe lead, even, of, Italy and Pas- 
quale Anderwalt, in inventive faculty. 
Attracted by a considerable crowd in 
the Eastern part of the building, as well 
as by a concord of sweet sQunds, we 
proceed thither, and find a piano dis- 
coursing- delightful music, -with a vio- 
lin SiCcomipdLXimen^ played by machine* 
ry! There is no mistlake abput it. We 
looked for the indignant ghost of Paga- 
nir^i, but did'nt see it. Every one know3 
what a pleasant accompaniment the 
violin is, and tfaere sits the performer, 
every touch on the keys of the pianOy 
bringing forth a corresponding note on 
the violin, brought about by four fiddle 
bows sawing back and forth at the prop- 
er angles, all in plain sight. How it 
is fingered Is not seei^. We wanted to 
huzza, when we found the " Old Domin- 
ion" in the field, "taking the wind out 
of the sails" of . Ole Bull and Vieux- 
temps, more especially, as all approach- 
ed and went away with a broad grin on 
their faces. 

All we could find from our own State 
were some beautiful specimens of gin- 
ned cotton, from Memphis, and a very 
pretty brass model of a "sub-soil 
plough," from Nashville, all of which 
occupied honorable places in competi* 
tion with othersvso far ^s. we could learn. 
There, too, we see any quantity of In- 
dia rubber goods, ' splendid fire-arms, 
some fine carriage^, all sorts of 
ploughs, reapers^ and other agricul- 
tural implements. Finally, with a 
parting look at the drooping figure of 
the dying chief, before mentioned, and 
a lingerin'g step as we turn away from 
the machine violin^ turning our head 
to catch another sweet note or two, we 
plunge into another recess, and find our- 
selves surrounded with linens and wool- 
ens, printed fabrics, and furniture, 
hardware and cutlery, and a little fur- 
ther on. we are astonished at the mag- 
nificent display of the "Gobelin Ta- 
pestry," for which France is so distin- 
guished. These productions are indeed 
wonderful as beautiful, and it is quite 
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a treat to listen to the female portion of 
the visitors, who have an eye for such 
.thing8,'especially,dividingtheir admira- 
tion between these and Brussels and 
Mechlin laces, the jewelry and plate 
cases, and the shawls of Persia and In- 
dia. 

We have not exhausted our admira- 
tion of things on the ground floor, nor 
should we, if we shomd spend a year 
here; but suppose we mount to the 
galleries. Tired enough already with 
our stroll of five hours or more^ we 
stop a moment to get breath at the head 
of the long flight of steps, as we come 
to an India tubber life-boat constructed 
to carry thirty persons. A very inge- 
nious affairtruly, and rambling onwafd, 
we find ourselves alongside of immense 
plates of stained glass, cas^s of stuffed 
birds and other animals, more plate, 
Kold and silver, a marvellous display 
from the establishment of the ''Queen's 
jewellers," more fire-arms, models of 
ships in every stage of construction, 
and at length's^ stand before the great 
organiof seventy- seven stops and forty- 1 
five hundred pipes! A note or two! 
makes things tremble around us, sug- 1 
gesting it as a good instrument for tear- i 
ing down or shaking down houses where 
desirable to be done in a hurry. Near by 
we see all kinds of mathematical instru- 
ments, microscopes, telescopes, globes, 
&c., and amongst other novelties ''gun 
harpoons" for shooting the sperm whale, 
Attached to the table is a card stating 
that "one huhdred and eighty- eight" 
have been taken by means of it. ' Near 
by is some submarine armour, the mod- 
el of a man inside of it as equipped for 
walking at the bottom of the sea. More 
arms, an indifinite variety, more musi- 
cal instruments, an immense display of 
chemicals, of seeds, a beautiful exhi- 
bit of anatomical models in wax, last- 
ly and fri^tful, however, in the fidel- 
ity with wnich they represent disease. 

Wearied out, at last, we descend to 
the lower floor again, and taking a seat, 
watch the eager or wearied multitudes 
thronging in all directions as curiosity 
impels them. Here comes a group of 
Egyptians, yonder patiently sits a 
Chinese amongst his wares, whilst 
Greeks and others from the countriefs 



on the Mediterranean give variety and 
animation to th« strange gathering of 
races, for once brought together firom 
all the ends of the earth. 

A second exhibit of the confusion of 
languages as at the tower of the j>lain 
of Shinar, it appears to be the reunion, 
at last, of all the races which were 
scattered on that occasion. In peace« 
too, as if since that wondrous event. 
man had not busied himself in delngiiig 
the earth with his brother's blood. Qui- 
etly let us rest here, then, and think 
of the nations of the earth in harmo* 
ny as we glance over the strange faces 
so gathered. Ponder, tpo, whether 
such a meeting will ever occur- again — 
whether the murderous weapons now 
harmiesE^y flashing light upon ns at 
every turn, wiU be suffered to rust in 
quiet hereafter — whether these faces 
will wear the same gentle looks> as 
friends, or whether they will not at 
some time, not far distant, turn upon 
each other amidst the smoke of battle 
T^ith looks of deadly hate. The world 
at peace! That is no less a marvel than 
is the meeting of the nations here on 
this occasion; and let us therefore thank 
the Creator as we retire from the 
throng of races this eve, that with the 
progress of knowledge, the earth, it is 
to be hoped, is becoming worthier of 
the smiles of Heaven! 

But suppose we endeavor to particu- 
larize a little, since we have given 6n- 
ly what may be termed a glance at the 
great whole! For instance, here are 
two beautiful things by Simonis of Brus- 
sels, the Happy Child and the Unhappy 
Child. The former of the two not so 
remarkable, but let us examine the 
latter! It Lsdone in marble, and the 
poor little fellow is represented as hav- 
ing fallen on the ground by the side of 
his child's drum, and-r— sad catastrophy 
— has thrust his drumstick through the 
head of the toy. Can anything be 
more natural? — the yielding, plump 
form, the contorted face, the open 
mouth, which almost makes us stop 
our ears at the gathering squall, the 
marble parchment forming the broken 
drum head! We always find an admir- 
ing group around it, for so true an ap- 
peal to nature never fails to meet with 
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a ready response. Here is another work 
in plaster, that delights the passer by, 
"the lion in Love." A noble animal 
to appearance, he is; and with an ex- 
pression of countenance, so comical, a 
mixture of confidence and sheepish 
fondness, as a mischievous looking 
maiden is busied in clipping his claws, 
that one is inclined to laugh outright 
at the exhibit. The old story upon 
^hich it is founded is so well known 
that we need not repeat it here, 

We keep along the main avenue in 
this direction, passing on our way, the 
noble equestrian statue of the old cru- 
sader, Godfrey of Bouillon, the bronze 
statue of the Austriaji military tyrant, 
Radetsky* figures in cast iron, plaster, 
bronze, marble and sp on, until we 
find ourselves a< the Russian collec- 
tion; which latter has an air of mag- 
nificence surpassed by none other in the 
exhibition. Amongst a rich array of 
vases of jewelry, arms, and so forth, 
w^see two cabinet doors of mcdachite, 
veneered, valued at ten thousand poupds 
sterling! Here, too, is a pearl; the 
largest known, rivalling the "Koh-i- 
noor," as standing at the head of its 
class of g^ems. Struck with the re 
flection — what trifles occupy at last the 
iuind3 of the greatest of earth — ^we re- 
turn to the gilded shrine where, spar 
kles the great di^amond, before men 
tionedy and find the cro^ aromid it as 
great as usual, as eager, iq feast their 
vision upon its rays. We look upon it, 
however, with an interest apart from its 
wthnated valuer— as the provocation in 
tunes past, to rapine, murder, and to 
unhallowed ambitionJ Suppose, right 
here, we glanc6 at its history as given 
hy a late wciter on India: 

"The Koh-i-noor, or mountain of 
light, is believed by the Hindoos to have 
descended from their mythological he- 
roes. It is one and -a -half inch long, 
one inch broad, and rises half an 
»ach above its gold setting. It weighs 
280 carats, and is said to have weigh 
ed, when rough, 793 carats. This 
diamond is set in an amulet with a dia 
niond on each side, about the size of 
sparrows' eggs. Runjeet Singh has 
Also a ruby ot considerable size, with 
the names of several kings engraved 



on it, and among others those of Au- 
runzebe Achmed Schah. He has also 
a topaz as large as a billiard ball, for, 
which he had paid 20,000 rupees.' The 
musnud of Aurungzebe was of solid 
gold, and with the peacock ornament 
richly studded with jewel^» which 
crowned it, was estimated at twenty 
millions of gold. Over the palace at 
Dejhi was this inscription, Uf there be 
heaven on earth, it is here; it is here.' 
The prince Aulumgeer, in 1658, de- 
posed his father Sohah Jenam, emperor 
of Delhi, and usurped his throne. He 
caused to be constructed the famout 
*Tukht-i-taoos,' or peacock throne* 
which represented in appropriate jew- 
els a peacock with its head overlook*, 
ing, and its raised and spread tail over* 
shadowing the person of the emperor 
when sitting on the throne. The 
natural hue^ of the bird were exquis* 
itely imitated by the richest gems of 
the world, and the eyes supplied by two 
celebrated diamonds, the largest known, 
called (as every Asiatic double name 
must have a gingle;) *Koh-i-noor,' the 
mountain of liriit, and Koh-i-Toor/ 
the mountain of Sinai. Having com- 
pleted this throne, relinquishing the 
name of Aulumgeer, or 'Grasper of 
the Globe,' he assumed that of Au- 
rungzebe, or 'Ornament of the Throne,' 
He died in 1707, aged eighty-aeven* 
and his throne remained in possession 
of his successors till 1728, when Nadir 
Schah invaded Indostan, took and plun- 
dered Delhi, and massacred 125,000 
men, woman, and children; together 
with sixty millions of other plunder, he 
carried off and broke up the Peacock 
Throne,but being assassinated on his re- 
turn towards Persia, 1720, his treasures 
fell to his genaralj Ahmed, chief of the 
Abdalli Afghans, of Gabul, called also 
the Doorani, from each man wearing 
a door, or pearl in the right ear. He 
seized pn the throne of Cabul; in the 
confusion of this exploit, the Koh-i- 
Toor was forever lost. He kept pos- 
session of the Koh-i-noor, and dying, 
bequeathed it to hi^ son and succes- 
sor, Schah Timour, who left it with 
Kis crown to Schah Zamaum, his eld- 
est son.. He was deposed, and his eyes 
put out by his next brother, Schah 
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Shujuh-ool-moolk, who got the Koh-i- 
noor and the kingdom. He in his 
turn was ejected by Schah Mal^oud; 
-the third brother, who was Schah, or 
king of Cabul. Schah Shujah, how- 
ever, retained possession of the dia- 
mond, and he and Schah Zemaum> 
whom he had Uiaded, took refuge at 
the court ofRunjeet Singh, the Rajah 
of Punjaub, in Hindostan, who at first 
received them hospitably, and made 
war on the usurper, Schah Mahmoud, 
from whom he took Cashmere /or him- 
selfi which hfe held. Fut in a short 
time Runjeet began to oppress the two 
ex- kings, extorted all their wealth, and 
finaUy got the Koh-i-noor from them. 
They then came over to Loodianah, in 
our territolry, where they existed on an 
annual pension of 60,000 rupees 
(£6000) each, and 6000 rupees (£600) 
to each of their elde^ sons. I saw 
them at Loodianah, on the Hyphasis, 
in 1821. Runjeet Singh had the dia^ 
mond at Lahore, his capital. A Ben- 
gallee shroff, or banker, named Seel 
churd, resident at Loodianah, having 
occasion to visit Lahore on the Rajah's 
business, asked his highness for per- 
mission to see the jewel, which being 
granted, Seelchurd fell upon his face 
and worshipped the stone!" 

What a history is this of East Indian 
luxury, cruelty, assassination, whole- 
sale crime, as connected with this sin- 
gle gem, what a trifle for which to 
struggle for and U> bleed? 

The riches of the world almost seem 
heaped together here, yet how large a 
portion of the useful, of the indispeii- 
sable to the progress of enlightened 
civilization is represented in the value 
of this single stone; and how humbling 
must it be to the thoughtful mind, that 
man is found madly reaching after; and 
exulting in the possession of sui;h. 

We are about to take our final leave 
of the gri»t exhibition; and now, what 
is the abiding reflection, what^ are the 
predominant thoughts suggested by all 
thisT Pride in the reflection that man 
as an intellectual creaturd is capable 
of so much; and humility, when we re- 
flect that noble capacities are expendcfd 
upon so much that is trifling and vain! 
Wealth we behold scattered around 



with so lavish a display, that the mind 
is overwhelmed in attempts to calculate 
its value, but too often, wealth wasted 
upon the merest trifles, altogether un- 
worthy the pursuit or the wishes of a 
rational and thinking being. If the I 
exhibit teaches any lesson, it is — 
how futile are the petty efforts of the 
million to surpass in splendor or die- 
play, how much more sensible to cul- 
tivate simple tastes, and to leave to 
princes and barbarians the accumula- 
tion of baubles. 

To the man ' of science, and to the 
true lover of his race — to him wlio is 
interested in its advance — in all that . 
really benefits society, there is enoudi 
in this accumulation tO gladden the 
heart imd inspire pfoud hopes for the 
future; and to such, there is a rich field 
spread out befoie him, ripe with hopes 
of the coming harvest of happiness . 
to man. Improvements in the printing 
press, in the steam engine, in railroads, 
agricultural^* imjplements and the like, 
will rapidly revolutionize the world; 
and with every such advance, we must 
hail the gradual approach o(. a period 
when the "nations will not learn war 
any more," but the efforts of all will be 
directed to promote the happiness of 
the whole human rpice. 



EAULY HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

SKETCH OF THK CAPTIVITY OF OOLONXL JOflBTR 
.BROWN, OF MAURY COUNTY, TJSNNBSSEi; BY 
THE INDIANS. 

[ROM HODS FUUnSBID BT BIM tO QD BRQB.] 
CONCLUDED. 

The Indian method of Bleeding, is 
singular. They take six or eight brass 
pins, and push them about three quar- 
ters of an. inch through a small stick, 
and then fastening that to a corn-cob, 
so that it can be held steadily, they 
rake it down the breast and back all 
around as far down as thfeir waists; in 
fact, nearly all over themselves; so that 
sometimes they will be bloody from 
head to foot. 

Sometimes they use a gar's bill, or 
teeth,instead of pins to bleed with; and it 
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was that instrument they used upon me. ! 
They called it** scratching to keep them 
healthy." This they did twice a year. 
But,- notwithstanding their precautions, 
I had a long spell of hillious fever the 
fall I was with them, and they usedev- i 
ery means that they thought could be 
useful in order to enable me to recover 
my health — sweating me over pine* 
boughs, and vomiting inei, .as well as 
"scratching" me. Still I was prostrated 
for a long time; and although not able to 
do much, I still had to cut their wood- 
and carry their water, as usual. 

When the winter set in, I got better; 
and it was well I did, for our horses 
strayed . off during a spell of rainy 
weather, which laste4 two or three 
weeks. The Tennessee river got very 
high, a ' veiy heavy snow falling at 
length. We heard their bells an^ongst 
the cane in the bottom, but the water 
was all around them for four or five 
miles below where we lived. We got 
a canoe, however, and cut a straight 
road to where they were, and found them 
upon a little mound which was covered 
with water about three or four (feet deep 
upon the top, for the space of about two 
rods sqpard. The strongest horses 
were on the top about belly -deep in 
water, and the weaker ones on the 
sides, with the water nearly over their 
backs: They had been .there several 
days — had eaten every sprig of the 
cane that they could reacn, and the 
weather was very cold, as there had 
fallen considerable snow. The fi;st 
day, all we could do was to prepare to 
swim the horses to the main land. The 
next day we went to work in earnest. 
The snow had begun to melt, but it 
froze hard enough the night before to 
make the ice sufficiently strong to bear 
me the greater portion of the way, as 
we went to swim the horses out. We 
had them to swim about a quarter of a 
mile, the main river running in mush- 
ice. Arrived at the spot, they ordered 
me to get out, catch a horse, and bring 
him to the canoe, as the canoe could 
not be turned in the thick cane. I hes- 
itated a- moment, but the savage raised 
his pole in anger, and said if I did not 
obey, he would knock me on the head! 
I thereupon slid out, holding on by the 



cane-stalks, until I got to where I could 
wade. I succeeded in -getting hold of a 
horse, and taking him to the canoe. I 
then got in« and we paddled, and push- 
ed it with poles where . we tiould reach 
the bottom, until we got to the hills, 
taking out in, succession by the saioe 
process, in all, fourteen horses. We 
were engaged the whole day until near 
night, at the task, and out of the whole 
number so rescued, not one could stand 
when he first landed, but was compell- 
ed to rest awhile in the edge of the water. 
As soon, however, «s they gathered 
strength, they would start for home. 
We retained three of the strongest on 
which to ride home, getting there a lit- 
tle before sun-set, but I could not get 
off the horse without help, and then 
they pulled me &bout the fire for a while 
until my blood began to circulate. At 
length I was able to walk, and felt no 
bad result from this severe day's work, 
although I was still weak from the at- 
tack oT fever, before mentioned. 

1 spent the remainder of the winter 
at my usual employment, getting wood 
and water. In the spring succeeding, I 
was exchanged, by Gov. Sevier, after 
Col. Martin got defeated near Chatta- 
nooga, losing three of his ofiicers in the 
encounter;^ the Indians, with a large 
force, said to have been three thousand 
warriors, taking Gillespie's station, with 
many prisoners. , They slaughtered all 
the men, but carried off twenty seven 
women and children. 

Old Gov. Sevier followed them, sur- 
prised their town on the Coosa river, 
kiUbda large number of their warriors, 
and captured forty or fifty of their wo- 
men and children. The Indians, there- 
upon proposed an exchange of prison- 
ers; and it was owing to this that I es- 
caped. They, however, opposed my 
exchange, on the score of my coming 
from North Carolina; and said the East 
Tennesseans had no right to demand 
me; but the head-man of the Indians 
said 'that Gov. Sevier was **so contrary 
that he could do nothing with him — 
that he, the Governor, had possesgion 
of his daughter, and therefore I must 
be released." This settled it; and my 
exchange followed, as well as that of 
my two sisters. My youngest sister. 
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they had. had out all the winter, and 
she could not talk; but when they pro- 
posed to take me in, I told them I would 
not go without my sister, so they sent 
back for her. But the owner rfaid he 
would not give her* up! Thereupon, the 
old head chief started back— saying 
"he would either bring her, or tlie fel- 
low's head!" Off he went, accordingly, 
returned with her, and when asked 
what the fellow said — his answer was 
— "he said nothing/** 

We then went on into South Caro- 
lina. I was indebted to Gov. Sevier 
for my liberty, as ftlso were my two 
sisters, for theirs. We got back to the 
residence of an uncle in Pendleton 
county, after a captivity of - eleven 
months and fifteen days, having been 
taken on the 9th day of May, 1788, 
and released the 25th of April, 1*789. 

My mothelr had in the meantime 
been taken to the Cireek nation. Upon 
her capture, she had been driven for- 
ward with the ^ack horses, suffering 
greatly, from fatigue and blistered feet. 
She was then forty eight years of age. 
She was released after a captivity of 
seventeen months; together with my 
sister, also taken with her to the Creek 
nation. 

I lost in the massacre at the boat, 
as before 'stated, my father and two 
brothers. Five young men, and an old 
lady of the party, were killed at the 
same time. 

My next adventure with the Indians 
was in the fall of 1792, wheii they 
made the attack on Buchanan's station, 
of which fort I was one of the garrison. 
I had gone home that night to my mo- 
ther's, three miles below Nashville, on 
the north side of the river,* and there, 
about midnight, I got word of the at- 
tack. I hurried to Nashville, and a 
body of us went in pursuit of the In- 
dians. On our arrival at the. fort, they 
had left; but there I found the body of 
my old acquaintance, Chiachattalley, 
or Tom Tunbridge, who was killed in 
attempting to set fire to the fort, I 
knew nim at the first glance, and before 
they had turned him over. 

The story, as I learned it, concern- 
ing his fate was — that in an alterca- 
tion with the chief of the beseiging par- 



ty, under whose orders he was, he 
became dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his superior, and with his usual haughty 
spirit, he called th^ chief a "woman;** 
a great insult to an Indian warrior; and 
told him, he, Chiachattalley, could 
"bum the fort.** 

Accordingly, he made the attempt, 
by getting close under the walls, and 
trying, to kindle a fire. Shot at an4 
wounded in two Or three places, and 
his thigh broken, he still, with indom- 
itable spirit, persevered in the attempt, 
alternately, blowing at the flame, and 
hallowing to the Indians to push on the 
attack, until at length he was killed. 
A fiercer spirit hardly ever existed; and 
much was gained for the peace of the 
country, when his bloody career was 
broiJtght to a cldse. 

We followed the Indians, but not 
coming up with them after a pursuit of 
twelve miles, we returned, having heard 
of their attack on Hickman's Station. 
On our way down to that point, we 
found the body of old 'Mr. William 
Stuart, on the road five miles from Nash- 
ville. He had been killed and scalped; 
but the savages had liot stripped him. 
We laid him in a corn-field until we 
returned, to keep the hogs from toach- 
inghim, and his friends met and buried 
hirii the neit day, at Eaton's Station, 
five miles below town, on White's 
Creek, where Eaton lived at that time. 

My next encounter with the savages 
happened on my return from Eaist Ten- 
necrsee, where I had gone on some busi* 
ness. There I fell in company with 
Col. Hays, and learned that there were 
Indians ahead to waylay the express. 
Col. Hays being the bearer of public 
documents. The friendly Indians came 
into Knoxville and told us this. So it 
was decided to turn off, through Ken- 
tucky. We all started; but an accident 
having happened to a horse of mine, I 
went back, and after waiting a week, I 
once more started, in company with 
Ross, a post-rider, and a Col. Friley. 

We went on until we came to Little 
Laurel river, which we reached on the 
second day, and the post-rider having 
lost his knife on the last trip, we turn- 
ed aside to look for it. We found it, 
mounted our horses once more, and 
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started. The Indians must have been 
close to ud» for they fired upon us, as 
we went along on the edge of the cane- 
brake. I at first thought itwasFriley, 
and was angry at the supposition; but 
I soon found they wena Indians. We 
all dashed forthe ford — Unhurt, as yet. 
The Indians had cut a sapling across, 
which frightened the horse of Roses 
and he turned aside, up the rivef. We 
all got safely over, and Ross then ask- 
ed if we should give them a fir^? We 
had got into a p}$ce where the tim- 
ber had been thrown down very much 
by a hurricane, and here a single Indian 
fired on Ross; and this was followed 
by a heavy fire firom several mere. The 
mare of Ro^a^ fell into a hole over a 
log, and threw him. He. jumped on 
his feet, but I saw hiih no more, for he 
was killed. 

Friley and myself turned our horses 
and charged down the bank of the riter, 
at a place where it was about , ten feet 
high; and here we were both sht)t; Fri-, 
ley in the left arm, myself through the 
joint of the shoulder. , My horse, how- 
ever, went plunging down the river, 
th6 Indians firing at us all the time. 
At length my ho^e fell, as I supposed, 
tilled; and clearing myself from him, I 
fortunately saw the mare of Ross rising 
the bank, and I jumped up 06 her and 
went on. Directly my own horse came 
^Uoping up beMnd, and I followed 
Friley, whom I saw a long distance off. 
Iq a few moments- 1 overtook him, and 
f(mnd him very sick^ and in the act of 
ditmountinig. I persuaded him to stay 
on his horse, telling him that if he got 
down he would never gel «p again — 
that the Indians would be upon him in 
a few minutes. I went on, and he fol- 
lowed, striking the river once more at 
a ^t five miles above. 

We had not gone far, before we came 
to aplace where a company under Col. 
Mcrarland had been defeated about a 
week befOr^^-the battle being fought 
on Monday. We encountered the In- 
dians on Thursday, and the next Tues- 
day, another large company was de- 
feated at the same spot. We saw the 
body of a white man "lying behind 
I some logs, who had belonged to Mc- 
Farland's command. The lattjer, a 



very brave man and a good marksman, 
killed three of the Indians one after 
another, all of whom took a fair shot 
at him, some of their bullets piercing 
his clothe^. He was obliged* to run 
for it however, as his men had all been 
either killed or driven off. . 

We rode that night to the block- house 
of a Dutchman, whose name I have 
forgotten. He lived at the Hazlepatch, 
and there I staid one day, being very 
sick and feverish. The Dutchman bound 
np my shoulder in whisky and sugar, 
aiid that was all the surgery I could 
get. 

That night, some horse thieve)^, (so 
I learned they were afterwards,) came 
there, and they told us they saw poor 
Rofits lying stripped, and with his head 
cut off. Here 1 fbundered my horse; 
but taking the mare of Ross, I went 
with her to the Crab Orchard, forty 
miles farther, where I lay six weeks, 
before I was able to ride home. 

The next Indian fight in which I par- 
ticipated, I was out undfer Capt. Gor- 
don and Col.' Rains. The Indians had 
killed the post-rider from Natchez, 
Nathaniel Teal, ahd I borrowed a light 

£n, as my shoulder was still very 
oae, from old Mr. Childress, to go on 
the e^edition in search of them. [I 
may mention here that my shoulder did 
not heal up for two years.] Mr. Chil- 
dress had loaded the gun with a heavy 
charge of buck shot, for a deer, and 
told me when he handed it tome— that 
**he wished me to kill ^n Indian with 
it." ^ 

We followed the trail nretty closely, 
out on to Cathey'e creek. They had 
stolen many horses, and afler a tedious 
hunt, we found their path below Law- 
rtHceburg, and overtook them at Sec- 
ond creek, a tributary of the Tennes- 
see. We fired upon them, and charged 
on horseback;. We came to a bluff, 
and Oapt. Gordon and myself ran down 
k into a cane-brake. He outran me, 
in pursuit of an Indian, and as he 
jumped over the branch, I saw another 
one squat in the bed of it, about three 
rods from me. I fired instantly, and 
the heavy deer-load tore his head to 
fragments. Capt. Gordon followed and 
killed hid man, bnd these were tfU that 
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were slain on the occasion by Gordon 
or his men. Rains' men, on the right, 
killed three, however, and took a boy 
prisoner. The boy told U8 there were 
eleven of the Indians composing that 
party. 

At the Buchanan station, I was under 
an officer named John Walker, who I 
commande4 an independent troop of 
horse. We were mustered in for two 
months; and it was our duty to guard 
the frontiers. 

^ Soon after this, I was mustered in far 
a month, as a spy, at Hickman's station. 
Every day it was my duty lo go around 
the Bend, and to the mouth of Marrow- 
bone. Elijah Gowei was killed there 
about this time, he^ being out also as a 
6py. He w^s dhot through the body, 
but got into Hickman's station, where 
he died in about ten hours afterwards. 
. There was no mischief done after I com- 
menced my tour of duty. Gower came 
in wounded the evening after I got 
there. 

After this I was mustered in again, 
and it was my duty tO;,tarry expresses 
to the di6ferent forts or stations foi;; 
Gen. Robertson. I was always suc- 
cessful in my different expeditions, for- 
tunately. The latter p^rt of that win- 
ter, 1792, I went to East Tennessee, 
and it was on my return, that I had the 
adventure with Ross. On my way 
there, I came to the scene of Captain 
Hanly's defeat; the bodies still lying 
upon the ground, unburied. The defeat 
was caused principally, by the Wet 
weather, which prevented the guns frooi 
€ring. Gapt. Hanly himself fought 
to the last, defending himself with his 
sword, until he so excited the admira- 
tion of Goody, the Indian chief, that he 
saved him from thefury of hid warriors. 
I happiBued to be present when Goody 
took Gapt. Hanly into Knoxville, pnd 
the Gaptaia introduced the chief to 
Gov. Sevier and the other eminent men 
present, with the words — * 'This, gen- 
tlemen, is my deliverer!" 

G^ipt. Ilanly died in Lincoln county, 
in this State, about the- year 1846. 
He was a very religious, as well as em- 
inently a brave man. 
, Again I was out with Gapt. Gordon, 
and Gapt. McRory,-near the bead of 



Elk River. We had about fifty or six- 
ty men along; Gol. Roberts want«i 
men to go on a scout; and when I pro- 
posed to start, as one, he — as I after- 
wards heard — said he <* did not want 
invalids"! However, when the mus- 
ter was made, only three men c^ame for- 
ward, Joshua. Thomas, Elibu Green 
andmyjself, with Gol. Roberts. 

We went on up the mountains, and 
on the top we struck the road leading 
to the Tennessee JRiver. -We got o?er 
the mountain about sunset, and got 
down to the river by moonlight. We 
found no Indians on this side, and con< 
eluded to retuj^n after a walk of some 
sixty or seventy miles. We walked all 
night, nearly, lying down just before 
day, and resting about t^o hours.— 
Starting at sunrise, we were once more 
on our old trail, and going up the moun- 
tain 6gain. We four kept on to 
Nashville, whilst Gordon and hiji men 
went, on down Elk river, where Robert 
McRory was killed. 

Next came tl^e famousv Niqkojack 
compaign. The expedition was organ- 
ized in the month of August, 1794, 
under Major Orr. Gol. Whitely came 
ftom Kentucky with a force, and alto- 
gether we had about six hundred men. 
We killed four steersr stretched their 
hides, and thus made two hide-boats to 
carr^ our arms over the Tennessee riv- 
er. On my arrival there, I found my- 
self right in my old horse-range, whilst 
with the Indians, and of course capa- 
ble of serving as a guide or pilot. 
Findleston, a half-breed Indiaui io 
whom I had no confidence, was the 
regular guide'^andhe proposed to swim 
the river, build a fire on the other bank 
to guide the rest and the two boats, and 
wait for us. But my brother Daniel G. 
Brown, and William Topp swam over 
with him, and staid by him until the 
men, about two hundred and thirty in 
all, lyho could swim, got across. Many, 
however, who could swim;*jvere afraid 
of taking the cramp from so long an 
immersion in the water. It certainly 
appeared a desperate adventure, at 
first sight, to swim a river half a mild 
wide in the night, to fight a horde of 
savages who had never been chastised. 
However, into the river we went, and 
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fortunately not one was drowned, as, 
bad any been in danger, the two little 
hide -boats, as fragile as they were, and 
laden with arms, would have been of no 
service to aid in saving life. Them«n 
swam and pushed over the boats. 
Some pushed over rafts they had made, 
rather than wait for the boats to be 
shoved backwards and forwards^ and 
Col. William Pillow was one of the 
number who made the raft. Major 
Joseph B. Porter^ who could not swim 
one rod, got a little bunch of cane, 
tied them together, and holding on to 
them, kicked himself across, landing 
in safety! Major Orr had nominally 
the command; but (?ol. Whitely^ of 
Kentucky, old Col. Mansco, of Sum- 
ner, and such other old men and offi- 
cers as Edmonston, Rains, Gordon, 
Pillow, and Johnson, were summoned 
in council upon the movements'of the 
expedition. 

We kept .the hide-boats going hack 
and forth, carrying arms and clothes, 
until It was day; and we did not get off 
until after sunrise. We went straight 
onward alon^ between Nickojack town 
and Long Island town, and up the 
mountaiii, coming- in opposite Nicko- 
jack. I was sent off with tweftty men 
to head the Indians at the mouth of the 
creek, supposing they should run that 
way. 

There I lay for an hour, hearing the 
Indians frolicking, they not dreaming 
of danger until the guns £red at the 
upper end of the town, when hiyself 
and men dashed forward, fend we had a 
severe fight of it in the cane-brake. , We 
killed a good many of them. I took 
a squaw prisoner, and got into the 
mouth of the creek, where I found the 
main body of our men, with many pris- 
oners. [Sure enough I had made good 
the fefiirs of the Ipdians, expressed when 
I was a prisoner amongst them, — I had' 
"grown up to be a man and piloted 
an army there to cut them off!" I 
found in a canoe across the creek, a 
wounded Indian; and on turning him 
over, he attacked me, and after a hard 
struggle, in which he tried to throw me 
overboard, I nearly scalped him, and 
he cried — ^"Enough!" I told him, in 



my wrath, it was not ** enough;** arid 
throwing him overboard, one of the 
men shot him in the water. 

I went on with the squaw to a cabii), 
and saw a good deal of whispering 
amongst others of them whom I found 
there, they having recognized their old 
prisoner. They were much* gratified 
when I told them in Cherokee— that 
*'we did not intend to massacre them!'* 

One of the women told me that she 
**had often warned her husband that 
such would be the result, in refum for 
their cruelties,'* and in reply, I told 
them, '*we were compelled to fight 
them-, because they would not let u^ 
remain at peace!** 

They asked — "how we got there at 
that time of day** — ^whether, "we came 
out of the clouds, as they knew no- 
thing of our approach.** 

We took twenty four prisoners; anJ 
on the road from Nickojack to Bunning 
Water, we had another fight, and my 
brother- in 'law, Joshua Thomas, was 
shot; the wound: being mortal. He, 
however, was carried home, and lived 
six weeks. He was the first man fired 
at near Eaton's fort; and the only one 
killed on this expedition. 

We killed about seventy of the In- 
dians, as near as we could make out; 
most of them being killed in the water. 
A nephew of my old capturer, whom I 
afterwards saw at Tellico block-house, 
told me their loss was about seventy. 

We started home, and Gen. Robert- 
son sent back a squaw, with a message 
to the Indians — telling them we did 
not want to fight them, but that they 
would compel us to do it; and that mes- 
sage brought on the peace between the . 
Indians and whites. We had no more 
difficulty with them afterwards. 

Next year I was engaged as a spy 
and' guard at Fort Blount, for twelve 
months. 

I was out afterwards for four months 
with Gen. Jackson, in the Creek war, 
and was at the battles of Tallahatchee 
and Talladega. Gen. Jackson sent to 
me, on learning that I was elected Col- 
onel of the 27th Regiment, wishing me 
to take command of the Cherokees, fls 
I was the only officer who spoke their 
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language; but the East Tennesseeans 
kept them back, and so they were not 
brought under my ordei^s. 

On the morning of the battle of Tal- 
ladega, Gen. Robertson qame to me, 
desiring me to act as aid-de-camp; the 
men having faith in my experience as 
an Indian fighter* I ^consented to do 
so, in case I had no new order from Gen. 
Jackson. I went with Major Gonn'^i 
column, of eighty men; and by some 
mistake, we were thrown obliquely to 
the right, and in contact with some five 
hundred Indians, in one body, when we 
had a severe battle. Here about sev- 
enty Indians were killed. They fled — 
such as could flee— and fairly ran the 
gauntlet between the two lines, our men 
following them several miles. 

This was my last battle with the In- 
dians. I returned home, and have led 
' a peaceful life ever since. I have tried 
also to be a religious man, but have not 
always, in a life of so much adventure 
and strife, been able to a6t consist- 
ently. 



WONDERS OF THE MICROS- 
COPE. 

THE WORLD UNSEEN. 

Perhaps no Instrument, of the many 
contributed by scientific men to inform 
us of the wonders open to the irivesti- 

fatinz and intelligent mind, is capa- 
le of affording more real delight than 
the microscope, the channel through 
which we are introduced into a new 
world — a world so interesting, so mar- 
vellous, that th'b corgeous visioay of 
the romancer in the "Thousand and 
one Nights," pale before them, and the 
brightest dreams of fairy land are but 
poor and meagre in comparison. 

And yet, how many are privileged to 
know this! How many, even, are coi^- 
tented to live and die, never having 
made an effort to seek these wonders — 
how many pass through a world so rich 
in its hidden treasures of beauty, with- 
out a thought of them, satisfied with a 
bare glance at the apparent, never ask- 
ingfor anything more? 
. True, the world around is c;rowded 
with wonders open to the most care- 
le^ gaze. The thousand phases of 



beauty dependent upon light, the rain- 
bow, the silvery clouds of broad noon- 
day in summer, the purple hues of the 
sky at sunset, the reflection of these in 
the calm lake or river, are such, often- 
times, as to force a sense of their beau- 
ty upon all, — whilsjt the white billows 
of a stormy ocean, the driving clouda of 
an autumnal, or wintry day, cause us 
to marvel at the sublime, to recognize 
in each great change, the infinite varie- 
ties with which our world is favored. 
These vary the emotions, as calm joy, 
as admiration, or astonrshment take 
possession of the thoughts for the time. 
Without them, life would seem but a 
cheerless pilgrimage, a weary way to 
man, constituted as he is, to love the 
beautiful, and to seek in its presence 
nourishment for the immortal longings 
which reach to worlds of beauty and 
sublimity far away. 

A small flower is before us. To the 
naked eye, it has but one or two colors, 
purple running into white, and so tiny 
m Its proportions, as ^arcely to lie 
more than a thread in size. We now 
place it under the microscope. What 
wonders are developed! It is not chang- 
ed; but seen through a new medium, U 
has become a magnificent creation, 
trumpet shaped, the richest purple run- 
ning into pale crimson and yellow, the 
whole spangled with golden stars! 
Viewed aright, viewed as it is , -we have 
here, to our sight, a new form of beau- 
ty, before . which, iji gorgeousness of 
color, in gracefulness of foraa, in all 
that delights the eye, hundreds of flow- 
ers every day eliciting our admiration 
might hide their heads! And yet, with- 
out taking the pains to search for it, it 
might forever nave been hidden from 
our sight. 

Here, next, is the scale of a fish; a 
thing so common to the sight, so sim- 
ple in form apparently, as to be ^ss* 
ed by from the beginning of life to the 
eiid of it almost, without challenging a 
second thought! And yet, its beauiy 
revealed, we gaze and gaze upon it, 
struck with admiration and astonish- 
ment at the singular elegance of its 
structure, at its a^^ptation to the pur- 
poses it is meant to serve. A minute 
shield, resembling more than any thing 
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else catved work in pearl, we find it 
regularly fluted in radial lines and con- 
centric circles, the edge at the root stud- 
ded with spikes, the whole exhibiting 
a beauty of design^ a sparkling bril- 
liancy, marvellous to behold in a thing 
so common. And yet this exquisite 
specimen of Nature's handy work is 
not so much as a grain of wheat in 
breadth. 

We next place under the lens a small 
spider — to the naked vision, of a gray 
color simply; and of a size perhaps ojfie 
third that of the common house fly.' 
Here now, we have a monster to look 
at! We find him covered ^ith coarse 
hair, spotted like a leopard, white.span- 
gles on a gray ground, and with two 
strong arms furnished with claws for 
seizing his prey, which even looked up- 
on through this medium, almost makes 
one shudder. No wonder the poor in 
sects he pursues, flee horror-stnicken 
from his vicinity — and that he is driven 
to seize his victim as does the animal 
he resembles in color, by springing up- 
on it. A net or web is of little use to 
this marauder. He lives in a hole, and 
creeping with scarcely a perceptible' 
movement as near as possible, leaps 
perhaps twenty timet his length upon 
nis prey. 

But we have a more interesting sub- 
ject to examinfethan any we have yet 
described! A sc^eAtific friend is in at- 
tendance, with a large frog, — and we 
pj^ose to bring the lens to bear upon 
the web or film between two of his 
toes. Placing it between us and the 
light from the window, we discern the 
most curious and beautiful net -work of 
filaments and bloodvessels imaginable. 
The field of view so limited in extent, is 
yet crowded with wonders such as, look- 
ed upon a few hundred years ago, /Would 
have startled the learned world, and 
revolutionized theories which had 
claimed from medical science the labor 
of centuries. We behold in thife slight 
film, the circulation of the blood J 
There it is, globule after globule follow- 
ing-each other through the vessels, and 
resembling in appearance half transpa-' 
rent shot. How rapidly they circulate — 
how plain is the whole, to the vision! 
And whilst we gaze upon it, and up- 



on the apparently insignificant animal, 
the subject of the experiment, we are 
lost in admiration and wonder at the 
greatness of that power, which has put 
in motion machinery so cuikous, to 
serve the purposes of even the least of 
his cregitures» 

Suppose we next examine the sting 
of a Dee, so trifling in size, yet so for- 
midable in action. We find, upon in- 
vestigation, that in proportion to its 
dimensions, the fang of the rattlesnake 
constructed up6n the same principle, 
to inject poison into the wound given, 
is not more deadly and venomous. 
Placed under the microscope, we find 
the sting barbed at the end, whilst at 
the base it .has a broad shoulder to pre- 
vent it going too far; and close exam- 
ination has shown that as in the case 
of the rattlesnake, before mentioned, 
a small bag of 'poison is provided to 
make the hurt given more deadly. 
Honey, the product of this little insect, 
has ever made it numerous enemies, 
and what apparatus can we conceive 
of, more suited to protect its stores 
from rapacious foes such as it finds in 
bears and other animals. Armed with 
this small weapon, it puts the mobt 
daring to ignoble flight, causing even 
n^an to flee before it. 

We might take up other wonders in 
\he natural world, not visible to the 
naked eye, and show by them how im- 
mense is the field of investigation about 
our daily paths to interest and instruct 
the enquiring mind; and we have chos- 
en the instances given, because they 
are of those most familiar to all. 
Think, then, of the world of beauty 
discernible in flowers, in the colors 
upon the wings of insects to which the 
brightest plumage of half the feathered 
tribes within our scope of vision bears 
no comparison, think of the wonders 
undeveloped in leaf, and shell, and tree, 
in the most elevated or insignificant 
thing with which we are brought in 
contact as life progresses, and then 
resolve to make the most of life and its 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge, 
for becoming acquainted with the world 
of wonder and of beauty that is spread 
abroad around us. 

Man is largely dependent upon him- 
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self for happiness, atfter all; and the 
true philosophy of life, was never per- 
baps^ belter taught than in the little 
Btory of Picciola^ where poor Count 
Charney, pent in the dingy fortress of 
Fenestrella, is made to draw happiness 
from the presence of one poor flow- 
er. Watching its -bright development, 
dwelling upon that wisdom which had 
formed a thing so curious, the stately 
edifice of his worldly philosophy crum- 
bled before the inspiration drawn from 
it; and bringing to him reflection, gave 
to his heart and mind those healing in- 
fluences necessary to their well-being, 
necessary to faculties originally noble 
in their nature, but diseased from ex- 
posure to the corrupt lessons learned 
m the gay and thoughtless world. 
Thrown into an apartment alone, be- 
reft of books, of every aid to thought, 
this was the place to try an intellicent 
and thinking mind, this was the place 
to test all the resources within. Yet 
by natural steps he is made to triumph 
over the blank solitude of his position 
—is made to attain that happiness in 
a dungeon, which all the gaities of re- 
fined life had failed to give. By look- 
ing closely about him, by the examina- 
tion of one insignificant plant, he is 
furnished with examples of goodness, 
and of powers his mind is opened to 
the perception of what constitutes the 
truly beautiful, until he corhes forth 
almost anew intelligence — a being with 
a new set of faculties. 

As with the microscopic, so witTi the 
telescopic world. We step forth be- 
neath the calm heavens, and gazing 
with the telescope upon the worlds 
burning in brightness so far away, the 
spirit is purified and elevated, the heart 
made better. We forget for the time 
the "battle of life," to dwell in spheres 
far removed from this. We look above, 
and are grateful for that world of beau- 
ty before unseen — ►we look around, and 
resolve anew to make the best use of 
life, that so we may lie down where 
all must lie at last, with no dark re- 
grets haunting us, no upbraidings of 
goul for having neglected the investi- 
gation of that world of intelligence 
within our reach. 



THE CABIN ON THE LARK 
SHORE. 

The sky had a cold gray appearance, 
such as it had worn all day, as wt 
pushed outiinto Mishawaka Lake on a 
night in November, for -a fishing ex- 
cursion, the stairs now and then striv- 
ing with feeble light to pierce the dhn 
opaque which shut in the \^hole hori- 
son around. 

Winter was at hand; but my com- 
panion for the night a veteran pioneer 
of the wilderness, an adept at sports 
of flood and field was bent on having 
som<f fish; and neveJr backward w^hen 
novelty was likely to repay the labor 
of an excursion, I volunteered for the 
expedition. | 

With a canoe, on the bow of which 
elevated upon a staff a few feet high 
was fixed a kind of iron basket to con- 
tain ihjB light, a good supply of pii» 
knots, a fish "gig," or spear, and a 
hatchet, we were equipped; and as wc 
pushed out into the lake, gazing into 
its translucent depths for our prey, 
pleasant were my anticipations of 
sport, albeit a cold breeze now and 
then rippled the surface of the water, 
interfering with the sight of what might 
be lurking at the bottom. 

Quietly I enjoyed the scene as "Old 
Ben" the fisherman stood in the rear of 
the blazing torch, a perfect picture of 
the veteran sportsman, as he poised 
the* long spear ready for any vagrant 
pike or clumsy buffalo. Occasionally 
as he turned his head in eager quest of 
his quarry, his huge red nose shone 
still redder in the firelight, and his 
sharp gray eyes twinkled with fierce 
earnestness as he gave a lunge of the 
spear at intervals into the weeds or 
gravel at the bottom, each failure fol- 
lowed by some anathema peculiar to 
himself, some fragment of a grumblin 
soliloquy, generally ending with — " 
know*d it!" 

Along the lake shore we meandered, 
the paddle worked with busy hand by 
myself, as much to keep up warmth by 
the exercise, as vnth the e;[pectation of 
seeing Old Ben pounce upon some- 
thing to justify his many brags made to 
me whilst lounging on the sunny side 
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fonnd OS in theKloptlis of the primitive 
forest, and hatchet in hand^ looking 
around for materials with which to con- 
struct a shelter.' 

T^O fragments pf dead limbs a few 
feet in length were stuck up in the 
ground, a ridge pole was placed upon 
thetn, and then as the most active of 
the two,! clfmbed a ysoung hemlock 
tree, an evergreen, neat by, and be- 
giiining at th« top, trimmed off all the 
branches as I descended; Old Ben 
meanwhile placing them M an angle of 
forty-five 4«gtees or thereabouts, for 
the isoaatmetion of the roof. 

Thie* process followed with other 
trees, we soon had a snug shelter built. 
We next made a touch, composed of 
the softer tufts spread on the ground in- 
side, and at the entrance open to the 
keMrard only, a blazing fire of logs 
threw its cheerful warmth to the very 
back part o^ the little shealing, the 
snowy covering as it accumulated, gra- 
dually shutting out every current of 
cold air which whistled and moaned 
around. 

What aft air of comfort it had as we 
stretched ourselves upon our fragrant 
beds, aftet a good lunch, and heard 
the snow flakes hissing in the fire as 
we watched the mounting flames — 
bngjitened by the contrast to the deep 
darkness beyond! 

What to us then> wavthe bleak blast 
as it madly careered through the vistas 
t)f the old forest, twirling the snow 
in a thousand fantastic forms. No en- 
trance found it there, but turned back 
by the fierce sentinel whom we had 

Slacted on duty at our portal, his hands 
lied with glowing coals, left were we 
to sweet repose, unbanned by the wild 
war ofelements without j untouched by 
the gray lancets of the frost, who else 
would have transfixed us a^ we slept. 

Hie morning sun arose bright and 
beautiful, the earth heavily arrayed . in 
its garment of white, and tree and 
shrub hung with chaplet» of diamonds, 
as rubbing our eyes we crept from our 
humble shelter. But often since that 
memorable night, wheii vainly courting 
sleep beneath nalace roofs upon beds 
of down, have i sighed for that sweet 
repose which all unbidden visited my 
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of his little cabin^ where with my gun 
on ray ehoulder^ I had first struck up 
an acquaintance with him. 

In this manner, hour after hour 
passed until nearly midnight, a few 
pike only, and these not of large size- 
repaying ^e trouble of the voyage. 

When about five miles from the 
little hatbor wliencle ire had launched, 
and with the old foi^e9t dimly seen bor- 
dering tfte lake ' e|hore, a snow-flake 
came dancing between me and the light, 
concluding its srial wanderings upon 
my hand; 

The aiii^ouncement^f this disagreea- 
ble incident was followed by ihe usual 
— "I know'd it,'^frofi Old Ben, as I 
turned the head of the caadoe to retrace 
oor course, and thicker and faster came 
the fleecy messengers as l^e rising iHnd 
sent them in eddying circles spinning 
onward through the wintnr air. 

'•I know'd it!" — grumbled the t)ld 
fellow, — ^* we shall have to Cflunp out," 
and then tnrnihg to Rie^^his- next re- 
mark, was-*"3reiingster you may as well 
draw a bee line for the timber!*' 
Upon that suggestion I urg^d tha canoe 
forward with strong sweeps of the pad- 
dle, until the bow of it striking upon an 
old log just beneath the. surface, with, 
the andden shock pitched Old Bdn faii- 
ly over upon hie hands and knees into 
the water-^btit a few inches in depth, 
bowevef — who rising like a fresh water 
Neptune, shook his gray locks, and this, 
time, madly swore. 

The wiM storm was now really 
abroad in iUi ^ry, the shores ofthe lake 
lashed with the angry surges, the wind 
twisting the tall tree tops aait roared 
amongst the leafless branches,4he stiow 
felling ceaselessly, the ground being al- 
ready whitened with it. 

A pretty fix! full surely, thought I, 
u I began to weigh the value of* the 
sport, and fancy my limbs sticking out 
of a snow bank with a *• coroner's in- 
quest," considering what they should 
say' about so interesting an incident.-^ 
But catch an old woodsman aback, if 
yen can! 

By "Old Ben's" directions, the ca- 
noe was drawn high upon the shore^ 
and then leaving it, a tramp of a few 
dozen yards lighted by the blazing torch 
7 
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eyelids in the lowly cabia upon tl^e 
lako skord* 



A FEW WORDS CONCERNING 
HOSPITALS. 

One of tke first dcitiet of a Stata» as 
such, it must be conceded, is to provide, 
so far as is possible for' the sick or in* 
firm poor idiom misfortune has render- 
ed incapable of providing for them- 
selves; and in. the commonwealth where 
this is not done* th« commuaitx must 
present to the thoughtful obaerver the 
appearance only of a series of isolated 
circles, each circle^ to a greater or less 
degree, intent ]^incipall)r upon its own 
particular advancement or welfare, 
distributed through these circles* are, 
of course, found here and there* phi- 
lanthropic individuals* persons who 
. J^e extended views as to their duties 
towards the great brotherhood of man-^ 
persons who will not, if it is possible 
to prevent it, let those suffer who hap- 
pen to fall under their immediate . no^ 
tice* But as chance decrees that many 
cases are not heard of at all, or often- 
times at too late a period for die suf- 
ferer to be relieved by the slender 
means so afforded, death steps in to 
deprive the State peifiaps of a good 
citizen, and his friends. at adistenceof 
one ujpon whom th^jr might have relied 
for support. 

True, in our own State we have many 
noble public charities-^maay, too, like 
our orphan institutions, whichi aldiqngh 
not dependent upon Legislative aid, are 
supported by the kindly and well di- 
rected efforts of individuals; having 
Boardis of Lady Managers, who from 
time to time, as the case demands* make 
successful appeals to public sympathy 
in behalf of their pfoUgts, The Lu- 
natic, the Blind and the Deaf and Bumb 
Institutions, are each noble mo nuxnents 
of enlighened lecislf^ion, in the highest 
degree hoBorabie to Tennessee; but 
with all these in auccessful operation, 
the time has now come« we humbly 
conceive, for the eatabliahment, ujpon 
a broad batiSt of another great puolic 
diarity, a State Haspitah 

In ^is age of rail-roads and steam- 



boats, young men, far from home, sn 
constantly Uable to serious Skcddeito 
whilst employed about them* In t^ 
roads, especially* the State is likely u 
at present appears to become a stock* 
holder to a large amount^and aome pro- 
vision shodd be made therefore for 
taking care of those of ite employee^ 
who may be maimed whilst in the Use 
of their dutie»— for the reltief, whea 
needed, of men who are the activi 
agents in advancing its eosmercisl 
prosperity* 

It is true that the Legislature has fui 
die people sit lai|;e the hi^ c4Mnpli- 
ment of presuming that the geaertl 
prosperity is so great, the benevolMt 
snirit of the present age ao unmislake- 
able, that none of the claseea we htv< 
named cun greatly sufferl But wen 
the necessities of the caae fairiy on- 
derstood, could they be fairly exhUbitod 
in all their sad or revolting features, ft 
mass of human suffering wonld be sp- 
parent such as to startle the most cars- 
lesaei incredulous* into earneei eflbrti 
for its relief. 

Hospitals are essentially the distin- 
guishing chara<^teristiQ of a C^ristisi 
age; and it is not creditable to afty 
commonwealth that its sick and inim 
poor sfaouU be left to suffer and per- 
ish, destitute of surgical aid, and of 
those necessaries essential to their 
chances of recovery. And auch are 
the vicissitudes of human affalr8» tbtt 
no community, however situated* hew- 
ever healthy, however far removed ap- 
parently from misfortune can be assured 
that at some period in its history, 
either from the prevalence of cholers, 
or fever, or other fatal or epidemic 
sickness, it mi^ not find in that great 
public charity, a well managed Hotjpi- 
tal, its chief means of combatting^ dis- 
ease, aiKl thus preventing conie* 
quences fearful to coatemj^te* 

For instance: how often do we hear 
of that deadly and loathsome visitant, 
die small-pox* suddenly making its 
appearance in some before healthy 
locality, and appalling the whole com- 
munity with the accouQipf its ravages. 
And how is it generallylttet! If in ft 
city, some old and worthlese bailding 
is probably selected in tho aubuibs* sa 
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asylum aTery way unsuited to the re- 
covery of any patient, the unfortunate 
Bttbjoct is thrust in there, is in the very 
natnre of things badly attended, and 
dies; whilst the one case is multiplied 
in public estimation by scores, and the 
half dosen counties adjoining, are for 
weeks or months in paroxysms of fear, 
lest the disease spread to and scourge 
them. Public neglect of the duties of 
humanity thuis carries with It its own 
retribution, its own punishment. 

But suppose a building at command, 
like the old Lunatic Asylum, well 
suited for the emergency, provided with 
a high and substantial walU and the 
enclosure within it spacious enough to 
permit there the erecdon o^ a tempo- 
t^y "nest house," where the disease 
m^ht DC treated with perfect safety to 
alt concerned! Is it nothing to the 
community — to all who (eel interested 
in the welfare of friends, to be assured 
that dSi contingencies, so fair as human 
forethought can go, are provided for, 
that the deadly disease can be stayed at 
that pointT 

Take a more selfish — if you please, 
a sordid view of the matter; and is it 
nothing, either, to trade and commerce, 
that the citizens of other sections can 
be made to feel safe in sojourning, ac- 
cording as business may require, in 
the region so visited? In any view of 
the case, the wisdom of providing, 
where necessary, at the public expense 
for tile cure of disease, is plainly man- 
ifest; to say nothing of the humanity 
of the thing, a point upon which every 
commonwealth ought to be proudly sen- 
sitiTe. 

In our own State Capital the number 
of transient and destitute cases brought 
by the river and from other points, 
would astonish the public could it be 
correctly given. A constant and hea- 
vy tax upon our medical men, who, to 
their credit be it said, will not, even at 
their own cost, allow their patients to 
go without medicine and other neces- 
sariss, even where there is no prospect 
of ttmunetatiop, the number of pri- 
vate casea'aat ti^ated cannot be exactly 
ttcertained. As an index however 
■ to this matter, we subjoin the follow- 
ing from the records of the little 



Hospital of the Sisters of Charity es* 
tablished here, in the year 1848: 

ST. johh's hospital 

*'This institution has only been able 
to accommodate fronrSOto 25 patients* 
It went into operation in Octobert 
1848, under the caarge of the Sisters of 
Charity, and up to the 1st of February, 
1852, about 200 persons have been 
nursed and tended in the house, mostly 
of the humbler classes of society, and 
from all partsof the State; agieatmany 
engaged m public works and in the nav* 
igation of our Western rivers. Sev- 
eral gentlemen, from this and other 
cities, afflicted with diseases, resort to 
the Si. John's Hospital, for the purpose 
of having careful and tender nurses, 
as also the advantase of skillful physi* 
cians. Of this whole number (200) on* 
ly IS have died^ thourii many ara' 
brought to the hospital when almoit In 
the last extremity. A. number of se- 
vere cases of typhoid fever have been 
most successfidly treated there by Drs, 
Stout, Cheatham, Bowling, Jennings 
and Porter, and their prescriptions ba- 
in^ strictly folio wad, nave m all in- 
stances but one restored the patient 
to perfect health. Several important 
operations have been performed, one 
recently, the amputation of the leg of 
an Italian. Most of the medical fa« 
culty and students were present. Br. 
Porter perfonned the operation. The 
patient is now in fine health, his 
leg healed, and will soon be able to 
leave the hospital. Not less than 40 
have been taken from the streets and 
hovels about town in a dying condi« 
tion, and seiit to the hospital by the 
Mayor and other benevolent persons; 
and have thereby been saved from much 
suffering and a most painful death. A 
greater numbei[ would have been re- 
ceived during the yoars 1840-50 had 
not the Sisters partially suspended their 
labors in the hospital during the prev- 
alence of the Cholera, in order to de- 
vote themselves to those afflicted with 
the disease throughout the city; yet this 
suftces to show what an immense 
blessing a hospital is to suffering 
humanitv, when well conducted. We 
could relate tales otreal Zi/efirom little 
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St. John's Hospital that would chill thb 
blood of the stoutest heart, but we 
forbear." 

Comparatively limited in means, as 
is the institution from the operations of 
which the abov^ resolts have been eol^ 
lected, it has yet, as all can see, been 
the means of doing much good; and 
yet, compared to the number of those 
it c6uld not relieve, the number is al- 
most as nothing. 

In connection with this matter, per- 
haps a brief account ef the Hospitals of 
Paris, the best managed in the world, 
may not be uninteresting, at this time. 
The whole number of them,' and of all 
kindS) in operation, is twenty-six; and 
they receive yearly upon an average 
eighty thousand patients, of whomfivA 
thousand two hundred are always un- 
der treatment. Of eighty six thousand 
one hundred and four received into the 
hospitals by the last report, in one 
vear, the number cured was seventy 
four thousand nine htmdred and twen- 
ty. To support these establishments, 
the revenues from various sources, 
amounting to betweeh three and four 
millions of dollars, are devoted, all 
public places of amusement, for in- 
stance, paying a tax of eight per cent 
on their receipts. 

But let us walk through one or two 
of tl^em to form some idea of their 
management, beginning with the largest 
in Paris, the SaltpttrUre, Before 
some alterations were made for out-door 
patients, it had five thousand beds, but 
now it has only four thousand four 
hundred and thirty- eight — about five 
hundred less. Grossing (rom the Gar- 
den of Plants, from which it is ©nly 
separated by a narrow street, we come 
to the from of the establishment, six 
hundred feet in length, and enter a 
doric gateway, where, applying at the 
porter's lodge, an attendant is furnished 
us for the tour of the vast establish- 
ment. We find ourselves in an im- 
mense court surrounded by enormous 
buildings of stone, and crossing a por- 
tion of this space, and ascending a 
stairway, we are suddenly introduced 
into a spacious hall, perhaps eighty or 
one hundred feet in length and thirty 
in breadth. What a spectacle to him 



who feels for the woes of bis race! On 
both sides of the room, their heads to 
the wall, are ranged the couches oX the 
patients; neat iron bedsteads, the snow 
white covering faultlessly clean, the 
floor shining in its entire extent like 
an elegant well kept piece of ftirniture. 
But l^ok at the pale (acea^ peeriDieup- 
op us from those white couches. They 
are all females; and at the foot of each 
bed we find the name, the age« place of 
nativity and the disaaae of each.patieDt 
set forth in due form. 

Let us stop for a moiient kere, as a 
dark eye turns ita sorrowful gase upon 
us, and a lively face, the flush offerer 
making its beauty more radiant, is 
withdrawi^ from the small white hands 
that had listlesly hung ^ver the fair 

brow. We read — •*Helleae M , 

age, 19 years, native of St, Amandy 
Poor maiden! What a terrible fate, 
at jiuch an age to be immured in an hot> 
pital so far from )iome and friends— if 
perchance she have either-^and whsit a 
mournful past must be hers, this sad 
spectacle a portion,, probably of ths 
last act in the tragedy. 

We proceed on our way, passing 
couch after couch, and through hall af 
ter hall of the immense establishment, 
hearing the faint moan, or the '<deadi 
rattle" of those whose thread of life is 
about to be snapped forever, and en- 
countering glances which we feel most 
abide with us for years, as sorrow and 
suffering writhe upon their weary 
couches. 

What a lesson for the thoughtful mind 
to dwell vpon — what a rebuke to the 
thousands of thoughtless ones who are 
so ready to murmur at tJbeir destiny! 
A sprightly looking young girl, as wt 
enter one of the halls, comes dancing 
towards us with enquiring looks, from 
a group near by; but as, on recipro- 
cating her gentle courtesy, we glanos 
into the depths of the sparkling eye, 
we discover, alas, that no light of rea* 
son glimmers there, but a dreaminess of 
vision telle of reason dethroned, of 
mind a wreck. 

We find the Immens^ esttiblishment 
almost a town of itself; provided wi^ 
a church, a market, extensive kitcfaenC 
a laundry, and ito on»;the whole m(n; 
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aged with a degree of exactness, of or* 
der, perfoctly wonderful. Organized 
&8eaTl]r as theye^ar 16^^ in 1669 nihe 
to ten tkousand ' poor people weread'^ 
Bftitted here, and-it ^as been in active 
operation ever since. Heavens! \^at 
waves of humaii misery have year af- 
ter year» luid century after century 
swept over tfaie single spot, and what 
myrrads of siok have eiltered its por- 
tals to cooief ib rlh again in health, liv^ 
ing tnonuments of that kindness which 
has provided so well for those ■ who 
••were ready to perish!'* A splendid 
charity indeed, but oppressed with the 
sight of 80 niuoh to sadden the spirit, 
we are glad to fiad eurselves once 
more in the street, end on our way 
across to the Garden of Plants — but 
who woukl imagine, as they encounter 
its f^y troop of visitors from every 
land, sauntering around amidst shrub* 
bery and flowers, and the mtisic of birds 
and of fountains on every side^ that 
within a few steps of the bright spot 
was congregated so^ much of heart- 
breaking woe, so n^uch- of ajonj un- 
speakable. 

We proceed next to this Hospttbrl of 
St. Louis, founded in 1602 by Henry 
IV. It has accommodations for over 
eight hundred patients, who are attend 
«d by the religious order of the Dames 
of St. Augustine, and with unwearied 
assiduity too. We are here at an ear- 
ly hour in the morning, and in time to 
accompany a surgeon of the establish- 
ment, one of the most eminent in En- 
rope, through the different wards. He 
is rather an insignificant looking man, 
very ordinarily dressed, wears* a white 
apron like a waiterata restaurant, and 
has the cuffs 6f his coat sleeves turned 
back for the occasion. If seen in a 
cafe, you would naturally enough call 
upon him to serve you; and yet his 
works upon operative surgery .are 
known over the civilized world, and 
in different languages too. 

He approaches, snapping arvl snarl- 
ing, a couch. He is followed by an 
assistant, bearing a case of surgical 
' instruments, and by a gentle looking 
Siater of Charity, the nurse. How the 
poor creatures shrisk at his approach! 
Yet it would never do for him to have 
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any **bowels of compassion** none 
whatever.' He seizes hold of a stiffen- 
ed joint. The poor girl shrieks as he 
bends it almost to breaking, and he does 
it with no more apparent emotion than 
you would feel at l^ending a peach 
twig, leaveing her in a paroxysm of 
tears, to proceed to the next. 

Surely, this one will move his com- 

f>assion— a beautiful blue-eyed child, a 
ittle boy, perhaps of five years old, 
and with golden curls. Not at all. 
Poor little fellow! How timidly he 
eyes the stony hearted operator, as the 
latter quickly removes the bandages 
from one of the lower limts, ampu- 
tated just below the knee^ whilst 
a kind hearted student seeks' to draw 
off the attention of the sweet little suf- 
ferer by a show of playthings suitable 
to his age! "Doing very well," is his 
ozlly remark to the nurse, as he leaves 
the little fellow in tears, and with great 
drops of perspiration standing upon his 
fair forehead, whilst we, moved to the 
very heart, and thanking Heavert that 
we are not a French surgeon, stay 
behind and attempt to sooth the suffer- 
ing we cannot cure. 

We follow onward, and other sights 
of suffering and woe meet our vision. 
A small furnace filled with burning 
coals and irons at a white heat, is 
brought in and placed at the foot of a 
couch. We may witness the "actual 
cautery" if we desire to do so; and 
growing somewhat hardened by %o many 
displays of human suffering, we linger 
afewmoments. Chloroform is admin- 
istered and the poor patient, amidst 
pleasant visions, and chatting mean- 
while and laughing about his home in 
the Cote d^Or, has his knee burned al- 
most to a cinder— blessed oblivion 
from agony otherwise not to be borne. 

In all this, terrible as maybe the 
spectacle preaented to the uninitiated, 
we must remember that no bunglers are 
tolerated iti the French hospitals. The 
operators are the very first men of the 
age in point of ability, and nothing h 
wanting to give every patient the best 
chance for a cure possible. The hos- 
pital of St. Louis, of \|hich it will be 
remembered we are now speaking, is 
celebrated fdr its medicated and minv- 
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tl baths, particularly for tboi# of a sul- 
phurottf nature; and it is said that in a 
single yesr pne hundred and eighty 
thousand persons have availed them- 
selves of Its accommodations in this 
respect. We might dwell upon the 
many other noble institutions of this 
kind abounding in Paris for the relief 
of human misery. There is one hos- 

Sital, for instance, containing six hun* 
red beds, devoted to the cure of dis* 
eases of children alone; whilst many 
beside are for certain classes of diseas* 
es, and all managed in a way to extort 
the highest praise from all who visit 
them. 

We honor the French government 
and the French people for these splen- 
did examples of what can. be done to 
mitigate numan suffering; and how- 
ever we may smile at their foibles in 
the science of government, however we 
may cavil at their vacillation from 
monarchy to republicanism, and from 
republicanism to monarchy, one thina 
they have ever been true to, through all 
vicissitudes,and that is to their plans for 
the relief of the suffering by disease-*- 
to their Administration of the Hos- 
pitals. The Great Teacher of mankind 
told his disciples — ''the poor ye have 
always with you;" but what kind of 
practical Christianity ib that which, 
''passingby on the other side," leaves 
poverty and disease to take care of 
Itself; and who amongst us does not 
feel, upon reflection, that the time has 
now come when the question should be 
met, when a great State, like Tennessee, 
should emulate the many examples 
given by other communities! 

At the time of preparing this arti- 
cle for the press; the lower House of the 
Legislature has passed a bill constitut- 
ting the old Lunatic Asylum a Stale 
Hospital; and we cannot doubt there- 
fore, but that the Senate will also 
do its part. At the last session .of the 
Legislature, a petition with the names 
of many distinguished citizens to it, 
amongst others two of the Ex- Gover- 
nors, was presented, and we see in the 
action of this session a desire manifested 
to consummate the matter. The Legisla- 
ture will doubtless turn over the edifice 



referred to, for the objects sought; said 
so far the friends ofsuffenag humanitjr 
will be gratified. But let them com- 
plete the £oed work by making aomm 
provision for sustaining the inslitatioa 
in a suitable manner. To do this a 
Board of Trustees should be appoinledU 
with power to manage its affairs, a 
Medical Superintendant of the high- 
est character should be placed over it 
with power to provide nunes and at- 
tendants, and some portion of the Stats 
tax, as in other cases, should be sat 
aside to meet the wants of it. Let it no 
longer be said that in a State of the 
magnitude and wealth of Tennessee; 
the stranger who may come amongst 
us may perish unless private charity^ 
happening to discover his wants, may 
come to the rescue— *let not the few in 
times to come, as in times past, be taxed 
to sustain what by every moral conrnd- 
eration, by every rule of right, human 
and Divine, should be borne equally by 
alL 



A BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 

Many beautiful tributes have been 
given to enshrine the virtues of the dead; 
a last consolation to surviving friends, 
as if they would by such acts follow 
them beyond the confines of this world, 
with gentle words and loving memories. 
On a visit to the grave-yard here, we 
copied the following, to as noble a spirit 
as ever breathed, the late T. W. Erskine, 
Esq.; and as a model of its kind, and 
for the purpose of preserving a memori- 
al so just, — an encomium so beautiful, 
we insert it here, doubting not but that 
the many friends of the lamented deceas- 
ed will be glad to see it. It is as fol* 
lows: 

**B«iM«ni tftJt ftoM npOM the iMrtal rvmalns oTom 

«BdMTCd to ft awMmmt cinto of firieadfl, by bte 
■nuuHT VAuans, m tcbt^ nMmuMiiit» ■» v«> 
nmM aratwrn or ««ABjicn», an «nrem 
•ociAL iTMPAiam, Am mb unrsm mmaxx, 
Tke tooftd AtkaUe rallf betwMn thli qiot mud Mi be- 
* i«ftT«d kindred; ftnd thk 
* MONtTMINT 
IfenctedbjtlMM, towbom be bad boon^ bimnir ^ 
tiei ai ftMMig M thoie of blood. 
HIivnnwereaw, and tboT H* Varied itftb hl»{' 
Hto TktMt wtt Ihrt totrv." 
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THE DERBY DAY. | 

The Metropolis in the vicinity of 
London Bridge is on tiptoe, for this is 
the ** Derby" at Epsom naces; and the 
famous old poblic home on the Surrey 
side of the river, the "Elephant and 
Castle,** is alive with those who have ! 
congregated there to make a start for 
the "Downs." Cocknevdom is turning 
out its tens of thousands for the occa- 
sion; and there they go, behind and 
op^ every thing that can travel, from 
^the**bil of blood" or splendid chariot 
of "my lord" to the broken kneed hack 
or the humble market cart pressed into 
service for the extraoidinary occasion. 
Fifteen miles is the distance to be 
"done," and away they rush, the road 
lined with spectators from the country 
aroond* some peeping over the hedges, 
ethers eyeing the cavalcades fron^ the 
gateways, others, again making a holi- 
day of it upon the green sward of 
Clapham Commons, whilst at the same 
time they do not forget to watch the 
changing panorama of the road. For 
miles, there is such a jam that nothing 
can pass, at times; but the whole of 
the two or three lines of vehicles are 
compelled to move on at a walk, with 
ant>ccasional dead halt until the front 
can make its way. 

Loud is the merriment on all sides-^ 
"young England" cutting as many ca- 
pers, as a pet bear, and almost as 
gracefully too, to show that come what 
will, he is determined to enjoy himself. 
Good natured sallies are the order of 
the day; and no one is expected to get 
angry, no matter how hard may be the 
hit; vide a specimen: 

"John!" says a mustached exquisite 
on horseback, upon passing a fat post- 
illion, who is quietly pushing along 
with his master and family,-^' 'John, 
how dare you, sir, go to the Derby," 
without a shirt collar? 

The answer is ready. "How the 
dooce could 1 get a shirt collar, taken 
ytmr vuaher has not sent home my 
waihingr 

The young ladies giggle outright, 
Joha tenches the off leader with a pro- 
fessional air, and the exquisite sneaks 



off with considerable color about the 
temples. » 

Tne scenery along the road improves 
in beauty. Shaded green lanes are on 
all sides flecked with beautiful white 
cottages covered with jessamine and 
honeysuckle, and embowered in trees. 

We arrive at last; and find "Epsom 
Downs," a most beautiful scope ofopen 
country, much like an American prai- 
rie, rolling in form, and green as em- 
erald, the "grand stand" occupying an 
elevated position, and the vicinity 
swarming with a multitude estimated 
at two hundred thousand persons.*— 
more than 1 ever expect to see together 
again. (Here I might moralize on the 
course of such a host to "dusty death," 
but I forbear — for — how many of them 
all think of that?) 

The time for a start has not arrived, 
and I take my way around amongst 
booths and stands, and the numberless 
vehicles which have cast anchor here 
for the day, to watch young England 
at his antics under the influence of tuns 
of beer and spirits which have been 
provided for the occasion. 

"Punch" is upon the ground, play- 
ing "slight of hand" tricks to the gaping 
crowdsof infantile John Bulls, donkey 
races are carried on with great spirit, 
whilst ballad singers rival with their 
cracked droning, the noise of the un- 
gretised ^'dog carts" which pass from 
time to time. 

But the turfmen are now mustering 
for the grand scene of the day, and red 
and green and blue jackets, as well as 
all other colors begin to make their 
appearance upon the space in front of 
the stand, whilst the Secretary of the 
meeting, on a sturdy hack, and con- 
spicuous from his red coat rides up and 
down with an air of amazing impor- 
tance assisting the police to clear the 
track. 

At length all is ready. The horses 
with their riders inounted, take their 
places, thirty and more in number, and 
the signal given, there they come, 
charting like a rainbow torn by a 
whirlwind over the green sward, the 
colors scattered as the distance run in- 
creases, until at the conclusion, the 
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line of parti-colored borsemfin is strewn 
to an indefinite distance, 4he rear of 
the line disregarded^ whilst all eyes are 
beat upon the pale face of the victor 
in the contest, as — the goal reached, 
with suppressed, exultation, be returns 
upon the track with his panting borse» 
And this is the "Derby!" the world re- 
nowned Derby/ Other races follow, 
but of minor importance, and back 
again to London, is the word. 

No easy task. Again the highway 
is jammed with vehicles, and wearisome 
is the task of forcing a passage through 
the masses, the dust rising in clouds to 
complete the discomfort experienced. 
Night approaches whilst yet upon the 
road, and for the last five miles it is 
like a drive through Xerxes hosts 
seemingly, the whole country having 
disgorged its multitudes to witness 
the spectacle. 

I am tired nearly to death, — but — / 
have seen tke^' Derby!'* 



LIFrS TEBCFTATIONS. 

There are stnmge legends of Uioee andent days, 
Wben all the world of gods had each a ehrfoe, 

When Latin Btory Tied with QredaA lays, 
The beaotlfal being weiahipp^d, as ntrint; 

But Earth, to pleaM, at length ftiled in ite dv^. 

And sea and air were conjured finr new heau^. 

ThepencQ of Panehatfna, in those dajs, 
Was cast aside, for man demanded morei 

PhidiiiR threw down his chisel, in amaxe, 
Apollo stared, as ho ne'er stared befbre— 

At the demands of that t^rood rreatnr^^'-man. 

Who loudly cried for somethiag new tossan. 

''Ha! ** said the god— ^*oi^ on old Neptmie now;*' 
And out tlnxe eame firam ooral grot and cav^ 

*Xach loTClj naiad, with seraphic brow, 

Whkfh shone Iflte star-light o'erthe deep blue ware. 

And— wondroas charm— «ach snowy arm was there, 

Entwining gracefolly with sonbrlght hair. 

And man, enr^itnred, own'd the loring speQ — 
And woman tanght by this, the art to charm, 

Hath learned the lesson gircn her so well, 
SQiat— bent on mischief— straight she bares her arm' 

OwomanI womani tempt ns not we pray, 

We'or prone enough without, to go astray. 
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Here, amid' Fancy's dreams. 
Where all is gay and bilgfat-^^ world of flowers? 

WMle Hope's proud pennon elreams, 
And fldry ftotatepa M]0W flying hovfs,— 

HeraraaysttliDareTel long. 
With the bright future, and tl)e glorious pa0t. 

And pleased with tale and song, 
Backward o'er memor7's waste a Io(A mayst call 

And when deep sadness lies 
TTpon thy heart— when It is daiUy shaded. 

With memoTfes of And eyes, 
Which looked in krre, wboeo beaming llg^t is &ded- 

A ftixj'worM tiMMint'Toam, 
Of romance, loTe, aod truth, and smUea and taant 

Sweet songs here breathe of home. 
Awakening kindly thoughts of other years. 

Thou*rt hai^y I Is It so? 
The world dptii promise fofar, too oft In rain; 

Ufe hstb enough of woe, 
The tyntnfssoepCre and the capdTS^s <ftain( 

Each triumph, eaeh defeat! . 
Is Itaught with sufliBring to some child of earth. 

Is it for us then meet, 
To rerel In the soen^ whldi gtTe It birth! 

Follow, where brare hearts bleed, 
Wherever stem Ambition's march hath been; 

Gase on the ▼ietor's steed, 
List to theduD,dead tramp, o'er dying men; 

How doth the tettVs dhu. 
Its glittering armor, swoard, and plume, andlanns^ 

And all that blood can win. 
Yield to the magic of sad Pity's glance I 

I'rom him of Macedon, 

To the fierce Roman, whose triumphant shout 
Rang o*er the Rubicon, 

Down tothe lord of Waterloo** irUd tout- 
Proudly though they have afcood. 

Trampling on human hearts to reach a thrensk 
Their suns have set in blood, 

Amid' deep woes mere life may not atone I 

Being of sunlit hours I 
Thy path though leading not o'er Fame> proud height. 

Winding, Is seen, midst flowery 
Long mayst tfaon walk fai It with footolep Ught 

Bleosingsbe on thee shedr- 
AH that tlie pure heart lores or ciftTes be thine; 

While angels guard thy head, 
Sweet dreams be with thee, gentle fkiend of mine. 
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THE GAME OF CHESS. 

A SCSSi IN Tm5 COURT OP PHILIP THE SECOND. 
THE E8CURIAL« 

King Philip the Second was playing 
at a game of cfaesa in the palace of the 
Escurial. Ruy Lopez, a priest of the 
ordinary rank, who was most expert at 
thisgame, was his Majesty^s antagonist. 
The player was allowed to kneel, by 
special privilege, while tb^ nobles 
stood round as spectators. There was 
lomatbing in thei? attitudes betokening 
an engagement of mind too anxious to 
be called forth by the mere interest of 
the game. It was a splendid morning, 
and the airwaa redolent with perfume 
not less sweet than that exhaled by the 
orange- groves of Granada. The violet 
colored curtains of the magnificent 
saloon softened the powerful rays of 
the snn as they darted through the case" 
ment. The bright, cheerful light seem- 
ed at this moment but ill to accord with 
the mood of the king, whose gloomy 
brow seemed to grow darker anrd dark* 
er, like the tempest brooding on the 
lofty Alpuxares. He frowned as he 
freqnently glanced towards the entrance 
of the saloon. The nobles remained 
silent, exchanging looks pf mutual in- 
telligence. The assembly was anything 
but a cheerful one, and it was easy to 
' perceive that some grave affair occu- 
pied the thoughts of all present. None 
appeared to pay attention to the chess 
ttvB Ruy Lopez: who, with his eyes fix- 
«d on the board, was deliberating be- 
tween a checkmate and the deference 
due to his most Catholic Majesty Philip 
|k« Second, Lord of the Territories of 
Spain and its Dependencies. Not a 
wund was heard but the slight noise 
made by the players as they moved their 
pieces, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and a man of rude, sinis- 



ter aspect, advanced towards the king» 
and in lowly reverence waited permis- 
sion to address him. The appearance 
of this man was most forbidding; his 
entrance caused a general sensation. 
The nobles drew haughtily back, al- 
lowing their feelings of disgust for a 
moment to overpower their sense of etti- 
quette. One would have supposed that 
some fierce and loathsome beast had 
suddenly come amongst them; and cer- 
tainly he was well calculated to excite 
such feelings. His figure was tall, 
bony, and of herculean dimensions^ 
clad in a black leather doublet. His 
coarse features, unlighted by a ray of 
Intelligence, betrayed tastes and pas- 
sions of the most degraded character, 
while a large, deep scar, reaching from 
the eyebrow to the chin, till lost in the 
thick black beard, added to the natural 
feroeity of his countenance. 

Philip turned to address him, but his 
faltering voice gave evidence of some 
unusual emotion. An electric shock 
passed through the whole assembly. 
The fact was, that this new arrival, who 
seemed the very personification of phys- 
ical force, was Fernando Calavarez, 
executioner in Spain. 

"Is he dead?*' demanded Philip at 
last, in an imperious tone, whilst n 
shudder ran through the assembly. 

**Not yet, Sire," replied Fernando 
Galavarez, as he bent before the mon- 
arch, who frowned angrily; **he cldims 
his privilege asa grandee of Spain, and 
I cannot proceed to do my omce on a 
man in whose veine flow the hidalgo - 
blood without having further orders from 
your Majesty." 

And he again bent his head. 

Ah answering murmur of approvnl 
burst from the assembled nobles, and 
the blood of Castile boiled in thoir 
yeiASt aad ruebed to their brows. The 
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excitement became general. The jroung 
Alonzo d'Ossuna gave open expresaion 
to the general feeling by patting on his 
hat. His bold example was followed 
by the majority; and now many a white 
plume waved, as if in token that their 
wearers claimed their every other privi- 
lege by using that which the grandees 
of Spain have always had-— of stand- 
ing with covered head before their sov- 
ereign. 

The king fiercely struck the table, 
overturning the pieces on the chessboard 
with the violence of the blow. 

<'He has been condemned by our 
royal council, what more would the 
traitor have?" 

**Sire," replied the executioner, *'he 
demanded to die by the axe, as becomes 
a noble, and not by the cord, and also 
to be allowed to spend the three laai 
hours of his life with a priest.'* 

"Ah!— let it be so," replied Philip 
evidently Relieved. But is not our 
confessor already with him* according 
to our order?" 

'*Ye8, sire," said Fernando; <<the 
holy man is with him; but the duke re- 
fuses to have St. Oiaa de Silva. He 
will not receive absolution from any 
one under the rank of a bishop ;^-suoh 
U the privilege of a noble condemned 
to deatn for high treason." 

*'lt is, indeed, our right," said the 
fiery D'Ossuna, boldly, *'and we de« 
niand from the king our cousin's privi- 
lege." 

This demand seemed to be the signal 
for a general movement. 

''Our rights and the king's justice are 
inseparable," said in his turn, Don Die- 
go de Tarrasex, Count of Valencia, an 
old man of gigantic height, encased in 
aimour, bearing in his hand the Hton 
ol High Constable of Spain, and lean- 
ingH>n his Toledo blade. 

''Our rights and privileges!" cried the 
nobles. 

These words were repeated like an 
echo« till the king started from his throne 
of ebony, exclaiming, "By the bones 
of Campeador, by the soul of St. Jago, 
I have sworn neither to eat nor drink 
till the bloody head of that traitor Don 
Guzman has been brought to me; and 
aa I have said, so shall It be! But Don 



'f arrases has well said, *The king's 
justice is the security for the rights of Ui 
subjects.' My lord constable, where is 
the nearest bishop to be found?" 

"Sire, I have had more to do with the 
camp than with the church," bluntly re- 
plied the constable; *'your Majesty*! 
almoner, Don Silva, who is present, 
can give you more information npoa 
such points than 1 can." 

Don Silva y Mendes answered in 
some trepidation, "^Sire, the Bishop of 
Segovia was attached to the rojfi 
household, but he died last week, ani 
the nomination of his successor still 
lies on the council -table, and has yet 
to be submitted to the Pope's veto. A 
meeting of all the princes of the Ck«di 
istobeheldatValladolid-^l tha pre- 
lates have been summoi^ed there; so that 
the Bishop of Madrid has already set 
out from Uiis." 

At these words, anaile played about 
the lips of D'Ossuna. His joy was 
most natural, for not only was he of 
the blood of the Guxmans, but the 
condemned noble had beeir his dearest 
friend. 

But the smile did not escape the notics 
of the king, and an expression of impa- 
tience and determination passed over 
his face. 

"Nevertheless, we are king," said 
he, with a calmness which seemed as* 
sumed but to cover the storm beneath, 
"and we choose not that our royal per- 
son should be a butt for ridicule. This 
sceptre may seem light, gentlemen, but 
he who dares to mock it will be crushed 
by it as sorely as though it were aa 
iron block! But this matter is easily 
settled. Our holy father the Pope be* 
ing in no slight degree indebted to us, 
we do not fear his disapproval of the 
step we are about to take; since the 
King of Spain can create a prince, he 
may surely make a bishop, tiise, then, 
Don Ruy Lopez; Bishop of Segovia% 
Rise, priest, I command it; take posses* 
sion of your rank in the ChurchI" 

The astonishment was general. 

Don Ruy Lopez rose mechanically; 
he would have spoken, but his head 
reeled, his brain grew dizzy, and he 
paused. Then, with a violent effort, he 
began— 
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"May it please your Majest — r-" 

**Silence» mj lord biahopt" replied 
te king. "Obey the command ofyour 
ivereign. The formalities ofyour in- 
;allaiion may be deferred to a future 
ecasion. Meanwhile, our subjects will 
ot fail to recognize our lawful author- 
J in this matter. You, Bishop of 
egovia, go with Cala/arez to the4>ell 
f the condemned man. Absolve his 
inAil soul, and deliver his body to be 
ealt with by our tru^y minister here, 
ooardiiig to our pleasure. And, Gala- 
d^t see that you bring to us the head 
raiis traitor to the saloon, where we 
ksll await you — for Don Guzman, 
^rince of Calatrava, Duke of Medina 
lidonia, is a traitor, and shall this day 
leatraitor's death!'* 

And turning to Ruy Lope:^, '*Hereis 
&7 sigaet-ring," said he, "as a token 
the duke." 

"And DOW, my lords, have you any- 
king to say why the justice of your 
Doaarchsheuld not have its course?" 

No cue answered. Ruy Lopez fol- 
owed the executioner, and the king re- 
nunedhis seat, beckoning to one of his 
favorites to take his place at the chess* 
^ard. Don Ramirez, Count of Bis- 
fifty, immediately came forward, and 
belt on the velvet eushion before ec- 
tapied by Don Lopez. 

"With the help of the chess, gentle- 
Bea, snd yonr company," said the king, 
imirmg, «1 fhall pass the time most 
pleasantly. Let none of you leave till 
the return of Calavarez; our good cheer 
wottld be diminished were we to lose one 
of yoa." 

With these ironical words, Philip be- 
gan to play with Don Ramirez, and the 
tired nobles remained grouped around 
the angust personage as at the begin- 
^ngof (MirreciUl. 

Everything was restored to its usual 
Older and ^uiet, whilst Calavarez con- 
wcted the unpromptu bishop to the cell 
w the condemned nobleman. 

Roy Lopez walked along without 
'**W'»g. his eyes. He resembled fat 
iQore a criminal dragging to execution 
tfiaa a newly. made bishop. Was it a 
weam?— but no, the dark, scowling 
yalavarez that proceeded him was in- 
^od altera reality, and reminded him 



I 



at once of his new dignity and of the 
fearful condition attached to it. And 
as the vaulted passage echoed to their 
steps, he devoutly prayed the ground 
might open, and swallow him up alive, 
rawer than that he should take any 
part in the fate impending of Don Guz* 
man. What was it bound him thu0 
closely to Don Guzman! Was it that 
they had been old and intimate 
friends! Was it that in the veins 
of both flowed noble blood? No; 
it was simply that both were the boat 
chess-players in Spain. Fervent and 
sincere was his prayer; but it was not 
granted. 

THE PRISON. 

The Princeof Calatrava was pacing 
his narrow cell with a step whose ine- 
quality betokened intense agitation. 
The whole furniture consisted of a 
massive table and two heavy wooden 
stools. The floor was covered with 
coarse* thick matting, which suffered 
not the sound of their footfalls to break 
the gloomy silence. In the embrasure 
of the one narrow and grated window 
was fixed a rudely-carved crucifix; 
With the exception of this emblem of 
mercy and Self-sacrifice, the walls wera 
bare, and as the damp chill of the cell 
struck to the heart of Ruy Lopez ^ he 
felt that it was indeed the antichamber 
of death. 

The duke turned as they entered, and 
courteously saluted the new dignitary 
of the church. Glances of intelli- 
gence passed between them, and con* 
veyed to each feelings, the audible ex* 
pression of which the presence of Cal- 
avarez forbade. The duke understood 
how painful to Ruy Lopez was the of- 
fice which the executioner on the in- 
stant announced that he had come to 
perform; and Ruy Lopez felt as fully 
convinced of the innocence of Don Guz- 
man as was the duke himself, notwith- 
standing the apparently strong proofs 
of his guilt. 0|ie of these proofs was 
nothing less than a letter in his own 
handwriting, addressed to the court of 
France, entering into full details of a 
plot to assassinate King Philip. 

In the proud consciousness of inno- 
cence, Don Guzman had refused to o& 
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fer any defence, and as no attempt was 
made to disprove the accusation, his 
silence was construed into an admis- 
sion of his guilt, aitd he was condemn- 
ed to die the death of a traitor. In the 
same calm silence Don Gusman heard 
the sentence; the colour faded not from 
his cheek, his eye quailed not, and 
with as firm a step as he entered that 
judgment hall, he quitted it for the cell 
of the condemned. And if now his 
brow was contracted — his step une- 
qual; — if now his breath came short 
and thick, — it was because the thought 
6f his bethrothed, the fair, the gentle 
Donna Estella, lay heavy at his heart. 
He pictured her, ignorant of his situa- 
tion, waiting for him in her father's 
stately halls on the banks of the Gua- 
delquiver,— and awaiting him in vain. 
What marvel that love should make 
him weak,whom death could not appali 

Calavarez, imagining that he bad 
been hitherto unheeded, again repeated 
the monarch's commands, and an 
nounced that Don Ruy Lopez ' now 
held such rank in the church as quali 
ified him to render the last offices to a 
grandee of Spain. 

The young nobleman on the instant 
bent his knee to the new bishop, and 
craved his blessing. Then turning to 
Calavarez, he haughtily pointed to the 
door. ** We need not your presence, 
sfr; begone. In three hours 1 shall be 
ready." ^ 

And how were these three hours pass- 
ed? First came short shrift, — soon 
made. With a natural levity of char- 
acter, which even this solemn houf 
could not subdue, Don Guzman turned 
from the grave exhortations of his con- 
fessor, as he dwelt upon the last great 
change. 

"Change, indeed!" cried the duke; 
"how different were the circumstances 
in which we last met. Do you not re- 
member you were playing your famous 
game with Pauli Boz, the Sicilian, in 
the presence of Philip, and the whole 
court, and it was on my arm that the king 
leaned? Change, indeedl Well has 
Cervantes said, *Life is a game of chess.' 
I have forgotten the precise words, but 
the passage runs to this effect, — that 
upon the earth, as upon the chess-board, 



men ate playing different parts, 
dered by fate, fortune, and birth. 
when death's checkmate coEfteB» 
game is finished, and the human 
lie in the grave, huddled togetberj 
the chessmen in the box/' 

**I remember thoee 'words of 
Quixote," said Ruy Lopes, «»d 1 
remember Sancho's reply, — ibat tf 
the comparison was a good one, it 
not altogether so new, but that he 
heard it before. But these are n 
subjects for such an hour as this; 
the Lord forgive this vnseenalj lei 

The duke went on, without hi 
Don Lopez« '<I, too, have had nifl 
umphs in chesa; and even froni 
holy father, have I sometimes 
a trophy. You used to be proud of I 
as your pupil.*' 

"It is quite trwe," answefed I 
bishop; "your play is masterly; aal 
have oftetn gloried in having been ff 
first instructor." •* 

** A bright idea has struck me," m 
denly exclaimed Don Guzman; *'IbU 
have one last game of chess!" 

**The thought is too profane," mi 
the startled Ruy Lopez. -I 

**If you refuse me this last nq^ 
I will summon the executioner on A 
instant; for how, think yon, can l« 
dure the two hours of suspense h 
have yet to be undergone? To 
death is easy, — to await it is intolflii 
ble! Are you as chansred asttjrfe 
tunes? Care you neither forme 
for chess? 

The bishop again objected, but it 
now faintly and hesitatingly. Tos^ 
truth, the ruling passion, thus proved la 
be indeed strong in death, was nearijM 
powerful in his own mind. ** Youc« 
sent, I see," said the young noblcmi* 
**but what shall we do for chesanei^ 

"I always carry my armsaboutae* 
said Ruy Lopez, now completely woi 
over. Then, drawing two stoolffto tti 
table, he produced a miniature »et « 
chessmen and a small board,* "Out 
Lady pardon me," he said, as be p* 
eeeded to arrange the pieces; "but I 
own to you that sometimes a difficwt 
move comes between me and mybrevi* 



ary." 
It 



vas a curious picture to see 
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riest and the condemned man seated 
t a game, so strange in their position! 
i The light rested on the pale and no- 
lo coantenance of Don Guzman, anfd 
dl slantingly through the gothic win- 
ow on the benevolent face of Ruy 
yopez, from which he had often to 
inish away the tear of irrepressible 
motion. What wonder, then, that he 
)layed with a distraction which was 
lot usual, and with little of his wonted 
ikill and power. Don Guzman, on 
k» contrary, as if stimulated by the 
acitement he was laboring under, play- 
li with extraordinary address. He 
»eraed wholly engrossed by the game, 
Bod as much abstracted from all sur- 
mmding and impending eireumstances, 
nif the executioner had already done 
his work; and the victory would soon 
kave decided in his favor, had not' the 
old passion suddenly revived in Ruy 
Lopes, on teeing the near prospect of 
defeat, and roused him into putting 
fonh all his wonted skill, and ne was 
soon as fully absorbed in the game as 
his friend. And the chessboard was 
WW to both, the universe. Happy tlla- 
sion, could it but last! 

Aad now the minutes become quar- 
ter, the quarters half-hours, and the 
fatal moment arrives. 

A distant sound is heard — it becomes 
louder and louder — a step approaches 
—it draws nearer and nearer. The 
door grates on its hinges, and the execu- 
tioner, with his grim paraphernalia, 
enters to arouse them to the stem and 
terrible reality. 

The assistants of Galavarez, armed 
wit!) swords and bearing torches, ad- 
vanced, carrying a block covered with 
Wtck cloth, the use of which was evi- 
dent enough from the axe which lay 
wpon it. They placed their torches in 
Aeir sockets, and strewed sawdust up- 
^ the ground. All this took but a few 
sectfuds, and they stood awaiting their 
victim. On the appearance of Cala- 
J»rex, Rny Lopez started from his seat, 
wt the duke moved not; he remained 
^thkis eyes fixed on the chessboard, 
pacing 00 attention either to the men or 
to their fatal preparations. 
It was his turn to move. 
Calavarez seeing the duke thus fixed 



and motionless, laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, and uttered one wordh— only 
one — ^butin that word was the destruc- 
tion of a young life, with all its memo- 
ries and all its earthly hopes. That 
word was"Con;e!" 

The prisoner started, as though he 
had trod upon a serpent; then, recov- 
ering himself, said imperiously, "I must 
finish my game." 
** Impossible," replied Galavarez. 
"Possible, or not possible, I must 
see my game out. 1 have all but check- 
mated him. Unhand me! Gome on, 
Ruy Lopez." 

"Impossible," repeated the execu- 
tioner. 
'♦Are the three hours then out?" 
*^To the very second. The king must 
be 'Obeyed." 

The attendants, who had stood lean* 
ingon their swords, now advanced. 

The duke was seated with his back 
to the wall, just under the narrow win- 
dow. The table was between him and 
Galavarez. Ho rose, and exclaimed 
in an imperious tone, "I will have this 
game, and then my head is yours. Un- 
til I have finished it I will not stir. 
I must have half an hour, and wait you 
must." 

«^Duke," replied Galavarez, "I have 
great respect for you, and would wil- 
lingly give you all accomodation; 
but this is out of my power. The 
delay would be as much as my life is 
worth." 

Don Guzman started up. Then, 
drawing off his rings, and detaching his 
diamond clasps, threw them to the ex- 
ecutioner, saying carelessly. 
"To our game, Ruy Lopez." 
The jewels rolled along the floor, but 
none stooped to pick them up. The 
executioners gazed upon each other in 
astonishment. 

"My orders are precise," cried Gal- 
avarez determinedly. "Your pardon, 
noble duke, if we employ force; but I 
have no choice; the commands of the 
king and the laws of Spain must be 
obeyed. Rise, then, and do not waste 
your last moments in a useless strug- 
gle. Speak to the duke, my lord 
bishop! Exhort him to submit to his 
fate!" 
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The answer of Ruy Loj^ez was 
prompt and dedsiTe; for, seizing the 
axe that was lying on the blocks and 
whirling it over his head, he eiclaimed, 
*'Stand back! for, by heaven, the duke 
shall finish this game!" 

At this unexpected demonstration of 
the bishop, Calavarez started back, 
and almost fell over his assistants, who, 
brandishing their swords, were about 
to rush upon the prisoner, when Ruy 
Lopez, who appeared suddenly meta- 
morphosed into a Hercules, threw down 
his heavy oaken stool upon the floor, 
exclaiming — 

"The &rst of yon that nasses this 
boundary fixed by the Churcn is a dead 
man. Courage! noble duke. To work 
■again. There aie but three of these 
miscreants. Your lordship's last wish 
shall be accomplished, were my life to 
be the forfeit. And you, wretches — 
woe to him who dares to lay his hand 
upon a bishop of his Church! Accurs- 
ed be he for ever— cut off from, the 
flock of the faithful in this world, to be 
a howling demon in the other! Down 
with your swords and respect the an- 
nointed of the Lord!" 

Ruy Lopez continued, in a jargon 
of Spanish and Latin, to fulminate aa- 
athemas, maledictions, and threats of 
excommunication, which, at that time, 
had such influence upon the mass of the 
people. 

Tne effect of this interposition was 
immediate; for the assistantt stood 
motionless, and Calavarez began to 
think that to kill a bishop without a 
. special order from the king might ex- 
pose him to great peril in this world, 
to say nothing of the next. 

"1 will go to his Majesty," said he. 

**G# to the devil!" replied the 
bishop, still standing on the defen- 
sive. 

The executioner did not know what 
to do. Did he go to announce this 
news to Philip, who was expecting the 
head of the traitor, he only exposed 
himself to the consequences of his fury. 
The odds were not enough in his favor 
to make him certain of the result of 
an attempt at force, for the strength of 
Ruy Lopez was by no means to be 
despised — and as to the duke, despera- 



tion would only add to his well- 
prowess. 

He ended by adopting what af 
ed to him the wisest decision; he i 
wait. 

•'Will you pledge your won 
close the game in half en hooif 
demanded. 

**I pledge you my honor/* replii 
duke. 

<*Agreed, then," said tlie exacs 
Of. "Play away." 

The truc« thus concluded » the | 
era resumed their placee aad the m 

Calavarez, who was also a d 
player, became, in spite of himieil 
terested in the moves, and the tti 
ants, keeping thei>r ejem upeathe^ 
seemed to si^^ — <*¥ou amd the | 
must end together?" 

Don Guzman gave one glance aw 
him, and then coolly said--> 

"Never before have I played ni 
noble company — bat at lea^ I shall 
be without witnesses that once io 
life I have beaten Don Lopez." 

And he turned to his game wit 
smile, but it was a smile of bitter i 
ness, as though he despised the triua 
he had gained. As to the biahopf 
kept firm hold of the handle of 
axe, muttering, "If I were suit 
the duke and I could get out o( 
den of tigers, I would not be k 
breaking the heads of all threes" 

▲ DiscovaaT. 

If the three hours had pMid 
slowly in the prisoner's cell, their' 
had not been more rapid at As d 
of king Philip. The monarcb 
continued to play with his favori! 
Don Ramirez de Biscay, and the 
bles obliged by the rules of etiqo«tt( 
remain standing, and unable to I 
nnder any pretext, appeared nnV 
under the fatigue, rendered still p^^ 
by the weight of their armour. 

Don Tarrasez, with half- closed e]re»i 
stood motionless, resembling oae of 
those statues cased in iron ornament)^ 
gothic halls. The young D*Os»n»»i 
almost worn out with weariness ^^^' i 
row, was leaning against the maiUc 
pillar. And king Philip, pacing «? 
and down with hasty steps, paosod oc* 
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caaionally to listen for some distant 
Boise. At one time he stopped to ei- 
sffline the hQur-|;la8S, at another, with 
that mingling of superstitious feeling 
spparently as inconsistent with some 
, Bomts in his character as it was with 
Louis the Eleventh* he knelt before an 
image of the Virgin, placed on a pe- 
isstsl of porphyry brought from the 
roinsof thoAlhambl^, and implored 
her to pardon him for the bloody deed 
that was now accomplishing. All was 
ai silent as in the palace of Azrael, 
Ae Angel of Death; for no one, how- 
ever high and exalted his rank, dared 
to speak without the permission of his 
ao?«eini. No sooner had the last 

Clin ef sand aanopnced that the fatal 
or had amved* than the kiagjoyfol- 
I7 exclaimed: 

*'The traitor's hour has come!" 

A low murmur ran through the aasem- 
blj. ^ 

"The time has expired,** rq^lied 
Philip; *<and with it, Count de Bis- 
cay, your enemy is no mora. He has 
fallen like the leaves of the olive tree 
before the blasU" 

**Myenemy» siTeT" exclaimed Don 
Ramires, affecting surprise. 

"Yes count, replied Philip. "Why 
repeat our words? Were you not the 
rival of Don Gusman in the affection, 
of Donna Estella, and can rivals be 
friends? In truth, though we have not 

rken of that at our council, our roy- 
word is pledged; Donna Estella 
shall be yours! Yours are her beauty 
«od her vast domains. Thus, count, 
when you hear tell of the ingratitude of 
sovereigns, you can say, we at least 
have not forgotten the true friend of the 
^g and of Spain, who discovered the 
conspiracy and correspondence of Don 
Gittman with France.'* 

There was more of uneasiness in the 
countenance and manner of Don Rami- 
J6« than such gracious words from the 
"pt of royalty seemed calculated to 
wcite, and it was with downcast eyes, 
M if shrinking from nieh public ap* 
pwYal, he answered: 
\ |/*^^'®» ** ^^^ with much repugnance 
IfnlfiUed a painful duty ." 

He could say «} more, his embarrass- 
ment seemed to incmase. Tanasees^ 



coughed, and as D'Ossuna's gauntlet- 
ed hand sought the hilt of his sword, 
he mentally ejaculated — *' Before this 
man calls Donna Estella his^ 1 will 
follow my ;aoble cousin to the grave. 
Let me see to-morrow' dawn and I will 
avenge him." 

The king contfnued; 

/'Your zeal and devotedness, Don 
Ramirez, shall be rewarded. The sa* 
vior of our throne, and perhaps of our 
dynasty, merits no insignificant reward. 
Thismomiag we commanded you to pre- 
pare with our high chancellor the let* 
ters patent which will give you the 
rank of Duke and Governor of Va- 
lencia. Are these papers ready to bo 
signed. 

Was it remorse that made Don Rami* 
rez tremble for the moment, and draw 
back involuntarily! The king made a 
movement of impatience, and the count 
drew with some precipitation a roll of 
parchment from his bosom, and kneel- 
ing, presented it to the king, who re- 
ceived it; saying: 

"To sign diese letters patent shall be 
our first public act to-day. Treason 
has been already punished by the exe- 
cutioner — it is time for the monarch to 
reward his faithful servant." 

As the king unrolled the parchment, 
a scroll fell from it on me ground* 
With an involuntary cry, Don Ramirez 
sprang forward to seize it, but at a sign 
from the king, a page picked it up, and 
it wi^ already m the hands of the 
king. Another moment, and the mon- 
arch's face gloomed wrathfully, his eye 
flashed fire, and he furiously exclain^- 
ed; 

"Holy Virgin, what is this?" 

MORE THAN ONE CHECKMATED. 

The game of chess was now over, Don 
Guzman had beaten Ruy Lopez — his 
trinmph was complete, and he rose, say- 
ing to Calavarez — 

"I am ready to meet the wishesof my 
king, as becomes one who has never 
swerved from his allegiance to him. 
My God, may this deed of foul injus- 
tice fall only upon him who has been 
the instigator 01 it, but may my blood 
never call down vengeance oj^n my 
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kirig. i t>lam6 him tjot for myunumc- 
\y fate/' 

The executioner Wm now preparing 
the blocks white Rtt^ Lopez kfieel' 
ing in a eomor, and hiding his face 
in hiH manUe* recited the Office for the 
Dyine. 

Calavarez liud his hand on the duke'fi 
shoulder to lemoTe his ruff. Don Guz- 
man drawback, / ' 

'* Touch not a Guzman with ought 
belonging to thee, save this axe!^ said 
he, and tearing off the collafi he placed; 
his head on the block. *<Now strike/^ 
he added; **I.am i^ady!" 

The executioner raised the aie, aftd 
all would have been over, when aho ate, 
and the noise of hasty steps, and tk% 
confused munnur of voices arrested' the 
arm of Calavarez. 

The door was flung open, and D*Os* 
suna threw himself between the victim 
and the executioner. 

"We are in time!" 

"Is he alive!" exclaimed Tarrasez. 

"He is safe!" cried D'OsiuAa, "My 
dearest cousin, I had not hoped ever 
to see you again. God would not suf- 
fer the innocent to perish for the guilty. 
His holy name be praised!" 

"God be praised!" exclaimed all pre- 
sent, and amongst them all, > and 
above them all, was heard Bon Ruy 
Lopez. 

"You have indeed arrived in time- 
dear friend," said Don Guzman to his 
cousin, "for, now, I have not strength 
left to die," 

He fainted on the block — the revul- 
sion was too mighty. 

Ruy Lopez sprang to his side, and 
raising him in his arms, bore him to the 
royal saloon. The nobles followed, 
and when Don Guzman was restored 
to consciousness, he beheld all his 
friends thronging around him, with con- 
gratulations, which the presence of the 
monarch scarcely restrained. To Don 
Guzman, it all seemed a dream. One 
moment with his head on the block, and 
the next in the royal saloon. He had 
yet to learn, that Don Ramirez, agita- 
by secret remorse, and flurried by 
^he impatience of the monarch, had, 
^ith the letters patent, the royal signa- 
ture to which was to crown all his am- 



hitiouf^ hopeSf drawn from his bos^ioi 
document^ fatal alik^ to tho»e hepti 
and 10 himftelf. Thst paper conUicM 
rndicBltons not Qnly of a plot to im 
Don Guzman, but of treasonabk <if" 
sL^ns ai^alnst iht sovereign , ^ti^cuf^; 
to arouse the king's suspicions, and 
fdrther inquiry spon extorted confession 
from) the lipa of the traitor himself. 
H-e was instantly committed to the teo- 
dar.niacciaaof Calaverez« who, thii 
thae, ^Bs given to understand, that his 
own fadadnuiat answer for anj delay in 
«xadoting*the toyal mandate. 

Need v^ say that Don Gnzinaa'i de- 
liverance was iioiled with joy by the 
wbol^ court, < and even the stern moo- 
arch himself condtecended to expiea 
hts satisfaction that his favorite had es- 
caped. 

" It is our royal desire," said he, " that 
henceforth, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of your almost miracnlous e^ 
cape, that you bear in -your escutcheon 
a silver aie on an azure chessboBid. 
It ia OUT royal will and plearare 
that Donna Estella shall be your bride, 
and that your nuptials be solemnized 
in thiS'Our palace of the Escurisl." 

Then, turning to Ruy Lopez, he ad- 
ded, "I am sure the Church has (bund 
a good servant in her new bishop. As 
a mark of our royal fovor, we oestov 
upon you a scarlet robe enriched witii 
diamonds, to wear on the day of yom 
consecration* You well deserve this 
at my hands, for your game of chess 
with Don Guzman." 

"Sire," replied Ruy Lopez, "forthe 
first time in my life, I need no conso- 
lation for being checkmated." 

The king smiled — so did the court, 

"Now, my lords," added Philip, 
"we invite you to our royal banquet. 
Let covers for Don Guzman and forthe 
Bishop of Segovia be placed at the 
table with, ourself. Your arm Don 
Guzman." 



When one praised a good man liber- 
ally before his face, he exclaimed, 
"Hold! do not strike fire so near my 
tinder." 

It is a waste of time to complain of 
other people's faults* The best thio^ 
we can do is to mend our own. 
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TiTM vpoD a ftorm J aea; 
B«t to ehear iqa night and daj 
Ibioi^ the perils of tbe wa J, 

With me went oompuloiiB t h tee- - 
nme eompanioiis kind end KkHfaifbl, 

fiMirarftr then friend orbtldee 
Ibedkit of tbtf ■tonqr inetbar. 
Bend in hand thej oune togetfaK, 

Xver emUing at nj ilile. 

One vee Health, mjhiety connde^ 

OhMX7.Qheek>d, and ateoft of ttmh, 
Ibooi^ Bj hoaid was aeant of oheer. 
And my drink bat water deac^ 

IwasthanklU, Mea^d wHh him; 
One ihB mlld^ed Feaoe of Spirit, 

Who, Ihongh etonu the welkin awfpl^ 
Wakfaq;^ gave me eatan xettaaoee 
Ani thon^ tommtB howrd deflaoDe, 

awM«h*d nqr pDlow when I slept 

Otoe was Hope, my dmteat ooBiaie, 

Never abeent frdmmy hreeet, 
Bilihtaet In th« darkest days, 
Kindest in the Ton^nst ways, 

I^wrer fkr than all the rest; 
AaAfhcraghTreolth, nor fame, nor StatiOB 

Joton^yd with me oPto the sen, 
MMt of heart, aU dangers soomini, 
Jhn^ eared I in lift's yoong moraSng 

Vor their lordly eompany. 

B«t,alasl ere Bight has darkened, 

I hare kslcompaniens twain; 
And thethM, withtearftit eyee„ 
Woni and wasted often flies. 

Bat ee often retnms again. 
And, fakstead of those departed, 

Speetxes twto aronnd me ffit, 
MotlngaMh, with ahaitowy fti«sr, 
Mgbtly at my eondi th^ linger, 

liily nt my hoard thflj sit 

Oh. that 1 80 hUndfy ftOow^ 

In the hot porsnit of weatthi 
Ihmgh rre gataied thepriae of gold, 
Vyesaredfan, and bk>od is eold— 

I have lost my comrade, Health. 

One histead, the withered beldam, 

R«g* m«i that I cannot quit bsr, 

Ibkesmydiolesstmoriels bitter, 

fiaela the tmnti of pleasue np. 



Woe to me that fkme allnred I 
8hesoftdBe,aii4IsohUndt 

8Mst her snillM; imt fai tbs ehaie 

Ihavslsst the happy Ikee 
Of air wmAe, Penea ef Ifind; 

AaA taelsad, Bamoiaa, pale phantom, 
Tra^ my ftet where'er I ge, 

AH the day I see bsr soowUng, 

Ift my deep I beer bar howling, 



Bopel sweet Bopni befriend ne yet; 
So "not from niy side depart, 
l>o not leave my liMiely heart 

All to darkness and regretl 
Short and sad is now my yoyage 

(Ker this i^oom enoompaM'd see; 
Bnt nof eheeriess altogether, 
Whatso'er the wfad mid weather, 

Wm tt seem If Itlessed with thee. 

IMm thfaieeyes are, taming eartiiwazds, 

Shadowy pale^ and thin thy torn. 
Tamed to heaTen thine eyes grow bright 
All thy form expands in light. 

Soft and beaotifiil and warm. 
Look, then, npwardip lead me heavtnwaidsl 

Chdde me o^er thto darkening seal 
Pale remocae shall Ikde befbre me. 
And the j^oom shall brighten o^erms^ 

IflhayeafriendintAee. 



Adtantaoe or Ha»it.-— Bulwer 

worked his way to emlneiic»— worked 
it through failure, through ridicule. 
His facility is only the result of prac- 
tice and study. He wrote at first very 
slowly and with great difficulty; but he 
resolved to master the stubborn instru- 
ment of thought, and mastered it. He 
has practised writing as an art, and has 
re-written some of his essays (unpub- 
Iished)nine or ten times over. Anoth- 
er habit will show the advantage of 
continuous application. He only 
works about tnree hours a day — ^from 
ten in the morning till one— seldom 
later. The evenings, when alone* are 
devoted to reading, scarcely ever to 
writing. Yet what an amount of rood 
hard labor has resulted from these three 
hours! He writes very rapidly, avera- 
ging twenty pages a day of novel priftt. 

Bsntley*eMtoocQangr* 



An Irish preacher was considerably 
annoyed (as many before and sine» 
have likewise been) by persons getting 
up and leaving the church during his 
sermon. His patience being exhausted, 
he stopped his discourse, and in a row- 
dy way exclaimed— <* Go, on, my lad, 
Tvo seen the top of your head, that'a 
enough!" — ^'Fll see you again, sir.' 
<*Yott had better see me now,'' replied 
the preacher, **for when I am in the 
pulpit I fight for the Lord, but wheft 
rm out of it I fight for myself. '^ 
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THE FIRST DUTY OF A SOL- 
DIER. 

KAFOLBOlf AND THE SEROSANT^-A THBIUJlfO 
8T0BT. 

A French veteran, with one arm, 
was seated before the door of his neat 
cottage one pleasant evening in July 
He was surrounded by several viUage 
' lads who with one voice entreated him 
to commence his promised story. The 
old man took his pipe from his mouth, 
wiped his lips with tne back of his re- 
maining hand, and began thus: 

"In my time, boys. Frenchmen 
would have scorned to fight with 
Frenchmen in the street as they do 
now. No, no; when toe fought it was 
for the honor of France, and against 
her foreign enemies. Well, my story 
beeins on the 6th ofNovember, 1812, 
a short time after the battle of Wiazma. 
We were beating a retreat, not before 
the Russians, for they kept at a re- 
spectful distance from our cantone- 
ments, but before the biting cold of 
their detestable country, more terrible 
to us than Russians, Austrians, and 
Bavarians put together. For the last 
few days, our officers had beep, telling 
us that we were approaching Smolens- 
ko, where we should be sure of finding 
food, fire, brandy, and shoes; but in 
the meantime we were perishing in the 
ice, and perpetually harrassed by bands 
of Cossack riders. 

"We had marched for sit hours, 
without pausing to draw breath, for we 
knew that repose was certain death. 
A bitter wind hurled snow-flakes 
against our faces, and now and then we 
stumbled over the frozen corpses of our 
comrades. No singing or talking! 
Even the grumblers ceased to com- 
plain! and that was a bad sign. I 
walked behind my captain; he was a 
short man, strongly built, rugged and 
severe, but brave and true as his own 
sword blade. We called him Captain 
Positive; for if once he said a thing, 
so it was, no appeal, he never changed 
his mind. He had been wounded at 
Wiazma, and his usually red face was 
BOW quite pale; while the pieces of an 
old white handkerchief which he had 
Brjrapped round bi« legs were soaked] 



with blood. I saw him first move 
slowly, then stagger like a drunken 
man, and at last fall down like a block. 

**Morhleuf captain," said I, bending 
overhim, "you can't lie there." 

"Yon see that I can, because I efe," 
he said, pointing to his limbs." 

"Captain," said I "you musnH ^ 
thus;" and raising him in mv arms, I 
managed to place him on his feet. He 
leaned on me and tried to walk; butin 
vain: fell once more, dragging me witb 
him. 

"John," said he," 'tis all errer hen. 
Just leave me and join your column at 
quickly as you can. One word befbn 
you go. At Voreppe, near Grenoble, 
lives a good woman, ei^ty two yean 
old, my — ^my mother. Go to see her, 
embrace her, and tell her that — that— 
tell her whatever you like but give'her 
this purse and my cress. That's alL* 

"Is that all, captain!" 

"I said so. Grood bye» and make 
haste." 

"Boys;! don't know how it was, hot 
I felt two tears freezing on my cheeks." 

"No, captain," cried I, "I won't 
leave you:—- either you shall come witb 
me, or 1 will stay with you." 

"I forbid your staying." 

"Captain, you might just as weQ 
forbid a woman talking." 

"If I escape, I'll punish you seven* 
ly." 

"You may place me under aiiMt 
then, but just now you must let me do 
as I please." 

"You are an insolent fellow." 

"Very likely, captain, but youmait 
come with me," 

"He bit his lips with anger, bat 
said no more. I raised him, and 

fdaced his body across my shouldeo 
ike a sack. You may easily imagina 
that while bearing such a burden I 
could not move as quickly as my com* 
rades. Indeed, I soon lost sight al 
their column, and could perceive 
nothing but the white silent plaii 
around me. I moved on and present- 
ly there appeared a band of Cossackfl 
galloping toward me, their lancea il 
rest, and shouting their fiendish wa^ 
cry. 
^Ilie captain was by this time in < 
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late of uncoQficioQsness; and I re 
lived, cost what it might, not to' aban 
pn him. I laid him on the ground, 
bvered him with snow, and crept un- 
0r a heap of my dead comrades, leav- 
ig, howevermy eyes at liberty. Soon 
le Cossacks reached us, and began 
iriking with tbeir lances right and left, 
rhiie their horses trampled the bodies, 
presently one of these rude beasts 
ilaced his foot on my left arm and 
irushed it in pieces. — Boys, I did not 
lay a word; I did not move, save to 
}in2st my right hand into my mouth to 
tcep down the cry of tortiire; and in a 
|(w minutes the Cossacks dispersed. 
^ When the last of them had ridden off 
I crept out and managed to disinter the 
faptain. He showed few signs of life; 
fievertheless I contrived with my one 
kand to drag him towards a rock, 
which afforded a sort of shelter, and 
then lay down next him, wrapping my 
pipote around us. Nigkt was closing 
in, and the snow continued to fall. 
IThe last of the rear-guard had long 
disappeared, and the only sound that 
broke the silence were the whistling of 
distant bullets, and the nearer howlihg 
of the wolves, which were devouring 
the dead bodies. God knows what 
jthings were passing through my mind 
that nieht, which I felt assured would 
^ my last on earth, fiut I remember- 
•iihe prayer my mother had taueht 
Mftng ago when I was a child by her 
|Me; and kneeling down, I said it fer- 
vently. 

"Boys, it did me good; and always 
remember that sincere earnest prayer 
will do you good too. I felt wonder- 
folly calm when I resumed my place 
next the captain. But time passed on, 
and I was becoming quite pumbed, 
when I saw a party of French officers 
approaching. Before I had time to ad- 
dress them, the foremost, a low sized 
man, dressed in a fur pelisse, stepped 
I'jwards me saying — 

"What are yoju doing here? Why 
did you stay behind your Regiment?" 

"For two good reasons," said I, 
pointing first to the captain, and then 
to my bleeding arm. 

"The man speaks the truth, sire," 
said one of his followers, **l saw him 



marching behind the column carrying 
this officer on his ba^." 

•'The Emperor— for, bom it was he! 
—gave me one of those hoois which 
only himself or an Alpine eagle could 
give, and said — 

*• Tis well. You have done very 
well." 

"Then opening his pelisse, he took 
the cross which decorated his inside 
green coat and gave it to me. That 
moment I was no longer cold or hungry, 
and felt no more pain in my arm than 
if that ill-natured beast had never 
touched it. 

"Davoust," added the Emperor, ad- 
dressing the gentleman who had spoken, 
"cause this man and his captain to be 
placed on one of the ammunition wag- 
ons. Adieu! 

••And waving his hand toward me, 
he passed on." 

.••Here the veteran paused and re- 
sumed his pipe. 

**But tell us about the cross, and 
what became of Captain Positive," 
cried several importunate voices. 

••The Captain still lives, and is now 
a retired General. But the best of it 
was, that as soon as he recovered, fat 
placed me under arrest for fifteen days, 
as a punishment for my breach of dis- 
cipline! The circumstance reached 
Napoleon's ears; and after laughing 
heartily, he not only released me, but 
promoted me to be a sergeant. Aatothe 
decor|tion, here is the ribbon, boys; 
I wear that in my button-hole, but the 
cross I carry next my heart!" 

And unbuttoning his coat, the vete- 
eran showed his young friends tha 
precious relic, enveloped in a littk 
satin bag suspended round his neck. 

— b — ^* ••Aftfrt^a,, 

The furniture of castles in the time 
of Elizabeth is said to have been v^rj 
meagre, It was scant and cumbrous; 
the linen was scarce; of porcelain there 
was none; of glass scarcely any. The 
floors were covered with dirty rushes; 
the doors had crazy fastenings. It is 
said that Heniy VIII. always carried a 
smith about with him, who, with pad- 
lock and chain, fastened the door of his 
majesty's chamber. 
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OHANOB. 
And tills li whftt la left of youtkl 
There wtra two boys, wbo irore bred up together, 
flbared tlie same bed, aaid M at the seme boexd; 
lech tried tlv other's sport, from the first ehese^ 
Toung hunters of the butterfly end bee, 
9^ where they IbUoved Um fleet hen, «ul tried 
The swiftness of the Uid. They ley beside 
The tflTsr troot stnem, watching es the can 
Flayed on the bubbles; shared each In the start 
Of elther's garden; and together read 
Of him, the master of the desert isk| 
Tm a low hut, a gu» Mid a canoe, 
Boonded their wishes. Oriferereane 
A thought of future days, twas but to Mj 
That th^ would share each othef** lot, and do 
Wonders no doubt But this was vain, they parted 
tnth promises of kmg xemembranee, words 
Whose JdndwMB wes the heart's, and those warm tears. 
Hidden like shame by the young ^ee that abed them, 
But whieh are tliougbi upon In after yean 
A« what we would give worlds to shed onoe Boreii 



At least what each remembered of themsdres; 
The one proud ae » soldier of his rank. 
And of his many battles; the other 
Proud of his Indian wealth, and of Us skin 
And toU which gathered it; each with a biow 
And heert alike darkened by years and care. 
Th^ met with eold words, and yet colder kioks; 
Each changed in hfanseli; and yet eaoh thooi^t, 
The other only changedr-himseU; the same. 
And coldness bred disUke; rivalry 
Game Uke the pestilence o'er scnne sweet Uioughts 
That Unger yet, healthy and beautiftil. 
Amid dark and unkindly ones. Axidthey 
Whose boyhood had not known onl Jarring wvird, 
Were strangers hi their age: If their eyes met, 
Twas bbt to look contempt, and when they spoke. 
Their speedi wee wormwoodt 
Hew^ifewigedl But this, this is Hib I 



Fasbiohable Mabners* — ^There is a 
set of people whom I cannot bear, the 
pinks of faBhionable propriety — whose 
every word is precise, and whose every 
movement is unexceptionable; but who, 
though versed in all the categories of 
polite behavior have not a particle of 
soul or cordiality about them. We 
allow that their manners may be abun- 
dantly correct. There may be elegance 
in every gesture; and gracefulness in 
every position; not a smile out of place, 
and not a step that would not bear the 
measurement of the severest scrutiny. 
This is all very fine; but what I want is 
the heart and gayety of social inter- 
eourse— the frankness that spreads 
animation around it— the eye that 



speaks affable to all, that chases timid- 
ity from every bosom, and tells eveij 
man in the company to be confident 
and happy. This is what I concein 
to be the virtue of the text. «* Be cour- 
teous," and, not the sickening formality 
of those who walk by rule, and wonld 
reduce the whole of human life to a 
wire -bound system of misery and coo- 
straint. 

Br-GhahMR 



Beautiful SAtiBo ov a DriBG Mak. 
— ^The late Professor Caldwell, of 
Dickinson College, a short time befoie 
his death, addressed his wife as follows: 

"You will not, I am sure, lie down 
on your bed and weep when I am gone. 
You win not mourn for me, when God 
has been so kind to me. And when 
you visit the spot where I lie, do not 
choose a sad, mournful time, do not to 
in the shade of the evening, or in tie 
dark night. These are no times to visit 
the grave of the Christian; but go in the 
morning of the bright sunshine, and 
when the birds are singing." 



CoRRUPTioB OP Words — ^Take, for 
example, the word kerchief. There is 
no doubt that this word was derived 
from the French couvre chef, and ob- 
viously meant a covering for the head, 
Brevity converted couvre chtf. iato 
kerchief. This was well enoiq|i' for 
colloquial purposes, and no great faiffl 
done. By decrees, however, having 
occasion to enlarge the application of 
the word for our convenience, we flnng 
etymology to the winds, and coined the 
word handkerchief — which, broken up 
into its constituent parts, means lite- 
rally ahead-cover for the hand. The 
force of absurdity would seem to be in- 
capable of going beyond this; but worse 
remains behind. Having reconciled 
our consciences to handkerchief, there 
was no dificulty in finding kerchiefs in 
like manner for all possible purposes; 
and accordingly we have manufactured 
a pocket-handkerchief, which means a 
head-cover for the hand to go into the 
pocket, and a neck -handkerchief, or 
head-cover for the hand to be tied round 
the neck! 

Bentl^sHbosDsay. 
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ABEMINISCENCE OF THE DAYS 
OF TERROR. 

It was the first time I had ever stood 
80 close to the guillotine, and my eyes 
devoured every detail with the most 
searching intensity. The colossal in- 
strument itself, painted red, and with 
its massive axe suspended aloft — the 
terrible basket, half filled with saw- 
dust, beneath — the coarse table, on 
which a rude jar and a cup were placed 
—and, more disgusting than all, the 
lounging group, who, with their news- 
papers in hand, seemed from time to 
time to watch if the procession was ap- 
proaching. They sat beneath .9 mis- 
shapen statue of wood, painted red like 
the guillotine. This was the goddess 
of Liberty. I climbed one of the pil- 
lars of the paling, and could now see 
the great cart, which, like a boat upon 
wheels, came slowly along, dragged by 
six horses. It was crowded with peo- 
ple, so closely packed that they could 
not move their bodies, and only waved 
their hands, which they did incessant- 
ly. They seemed, too, as if they were 
singing; but the deep growl of the bas- 
soons, and the fierce bowlings of the 
mob, drowned all other sounds. As 
the cart came nearer, I could distin- 
guish the faces , amid which were those 
of age and youth — men and women — 
hohl visaged boys and fair girls — some, 
^k^air bespoke the very highest sta- 
tion, and beside them, the hardy peas- 
ant, apparently more amazed than ter- 
rified at all he saw around him. On 
they came, the great cart surging heavi- 
lyi like a bark in a heavy sea; and now 
H cleft the dense ocean that filled the 
Place, and I could descry the linea- 
ments wherein the stiffened lines of 
death were already marked. Had any 
toach of pity still lingered in that dense 
crowd, there might well have been some 
show of compassion for the sad convoy, 
^hose facM grew ghastly with terror 
w they drew near the horrible engine. 
Down the furrowed cheek of age the 
heavy tears coursed freely, and sobs 
jnd broken prayers burst forth from 
hearts that until now had beat high and 
proudly. 
"There is the Due d'Augeac," cried 



a fellow, pointing to a venerable old 
man, who was seated at the corner of 
the cart, with an air of calm dignity. 
"I know him well, for I was his peru- 
quier.*' 

"His hair must be content with saw- 
dust this morning, instead of powder,'* 
said another; and'a rude laugh follow* 
ed the ruffian jest. 

"See! mark that woman with the 
long dark hair — that is La Bretonville, 
the actress of the St. Martin." 

"I have often seen her represent ter- 
ror far more iraturally,"criedafas1iion- 
ably dressed man, as he stared at t}ie 
victim through his opera glass. 

•*Bah!" replied his friend, "she des- 

eises her audience, voila tout. Look 
[enri, if that little gid beside her be 
not Lucille, of the Pantheon." 

**Parbleau/ so it is. Why, they'll 
not leave a pirouette in the Grand 
Opera. Pauvre petite^ what had you 
to do with politics?" 

"Her little feet ought to have saved 
her head any day." 

"See how grim that old lady besida 
her looks, Td swear she is more shock* 
ed at the company she is thrown into, 
than the fate that awaits her. I never 
saw a glance of prouder disdain than 
she has just bestowed on poor Lucille." 

"That's the old Marquise d'Estelles, 
the very essence of our old nobility* 
They used to talk of their mesalliance 
with the Bourbons as the first miafor- 
tune of their house." 

*^ Par die/ they have lived to learn 
deeper sorrow." 

I had by this time discovered her 
they were speaking of, whom I recog- 
nized at once as the old marquise of 
the chapel of St. Blois. My hands 
nearly gave up their grasp as I gazed 
on those features, which so often I had 
seen fixed in prayer, and which now — a 
thought paler, perhaps — wore the self- 
same calm expression. I experienced 
a terrible feeling as my eyes ranged 
over that vast mass, where grief and 
despair, and heart-sinking terror were 
depicted. But I had not time for many 
reflections; already the terrible business 
of the day had begun, and the prisoners 
were now descending from the cart, 
ranging themselvesi as their names were 
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called, in a line below the scafibld. 
With a few exceptions, they took their 

S laces in all the calm of seeming in- 
ifference. Death had long familiar- 
ized itself to their minds in a thousand 
shapes. Nor were these traits without 
their fruits. This noble spirit — this 
triumphant victory of the well bom and 
the great — was a continual insult to 
the populace, who saw themselves de- 
frauded of half their promised ven- 
geance, and they learned that they 
mightkill, but they coul(^ never humil- 
iate them. In vain they dipped their 
hands in the red life blood, and holding 
up their dripping fingers, asked, *'How 
did it differ from that of the canaille?" 
Their hearts gave the lie to the taunt; 
for they witnessed instances of heroism 
from gray hairs, and tender woman- 
hood, that would have shamed the 
proudest deeds of their newborn chiv- 
alry! 

" Charles Gregoire Courcelles!" shout- 
ed out a deep voice from the scaffold. 

<*That is my name said a venerable 
looking old gentleman, as he arose 
from his seat, adding with a placid 
smile, "but, for half a century my 
friends have called me the Due de 
Riancourt." 

**We have no dukes nor marquises; 
we know of no titles in France," re- 
plied the functionary. *<A11 men are 
equal before the law." 

'•If it were so my friend, you and I 
might change places; for you were ray 
steward, and plundered my chateau." 

"Down with the royalist — away with 
the aristocrat!" shouted a number of 
voices from the crowd. 

"Be a little patient, good people," 
said the old man, as he ascended the 
steps with some difficulty. "I was 
wounded in Canada, and have never 
vet recovered, I shall probably be 
iettera few minutes hence." 

"The cry of "Vive la Republique" 
lose from the great multitude. " Vife 
la* Roil" cried the old man, with a voice 
heard high above the clamor; but the 
words were scarce out when the lips 
that muttered them were closed in death; 
so sudden was the act, that a cry burst 
forth from the mob, but whether in re 
probation or in ecstacy I knew not. 



I will not follow the sad catalogue, 
wherein nobles and peasants, priests, 
soldiers, actors, men of obscure fortune, 
and women of lofty station succeeded 
each other — all bearing themselves 
with a noble and proud courage. Now 
some five or six alone remained, of 
whose fate none seemed to guess the 
issue, since they had been taken from 
the Temple by some mistake, and were 
not included in the list of the commis- 
sary. Among these was the marquise, 
who alone preserved ^ei proud self- 
possession, and sat in all oer accus* 
tomed dignity; while close beside her, 
angry controversy was maintained as 
to their future destiny; the commi8sar7 
firmly refusing to receive them for ex- 
ecution, and the delegate of the Temple, 
as he was styled, as flatly asserting 
that he would not reconduct them to 
prison. The populace soon grew in- 
terested in the dispute, and the most 
violent altercations arose among the 
partisans of each side of the question. 

"If you will not do it, the people will 
do it for you," whispered the delegate 
to the commissary, "and who is to say 
where they will stop when their hands 
once learn the trick!" 

The commissary grew lividly pale, 
and made no reply. 

"See there!" rejoined the other, "they 
are carrying a fellow on their shoulders 
yonder; they mean him to be execu- 
tioner." 

"But I dare not — I cannot — without 
my orders." 

"Are not the people sovereign? whose 
will have we sworn to obey but theirsf' 

"My own head would be the penalty 
if I yielded." 

"It will be, if you resist^ — even now 
it is too late." And as he spoke he 
sprang from the scaffold, and disappear- 
ed in the dense crowd that already 
thronged the space within the rails. 

The commissary failing in every at- 
tempt to restore order pea<5Bably, and 
either not possessing a sufficient force, 
or distrusting the temper of the soldiers, 
descended from the scaffold, and gave 
the order to march. This act of sub- 
mission was hailed by the mob with 
the most furious yell of triumph. 

"Here is the man we want," shouted 
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a deep voice. **St. Just told us, t'othet, 
day, toat the occasion never failed to 
produce one; and see, here is *Jean 
fcourffon;' and though he's but two feet 
high, nis fingers can reach the pin of the 
guillotine." 

And he held aloft on his shouldei^ 
a mis-shapen dwarf, who was well 
known on the Pont Neuf, where he 
gained his living by singing infamous 
songs, and performing mockeries of the 
service of the mass. Ascending one of 
the chairs, the little wretch proceeded 
to address the mob, whidk he did with 
all the ease and composure of a prac- 
tised public speaker. 

"To work — to work, Master Gour- 
gon!" shouted hundreds of rude voices. 
"We cannot spend our day in listen- 
ing to an oration.*' 

"You forget, my dear friends," said 
he blandly, <* that this is to me a new 
walk in life. I have much to learn ere 
lean acquit myself worthily to the 
Republic." 

"We have no lei sure for preparatory 
stadies, Gourgon," cried a fellow below 
the scaffold. 

"Let me, then, just begin with Mon- 
sieur," said the dwarf, pointing to the 
last speaker; and a shout of laughter 
closed the sentence. 

A brief and angry dispute now arose 
as to what was to be done, and it is more 
than doubtful how the debate might 
have ended, when Gourgon, with a 
readiness all his own, concluded the 
discussion by saying: 

"I have it messieurs, I have it. There 
is a lady here, who, however respecta- 
We her family and connections, will 
leave few to mourn her loss. With 
your permission, then, TU begin with 
her." 

"Name, name — name her," was 
cried by thousands. 

**La voila" said he archly, as he 
pointed with his thumb to the wooden 
effigy of liberty above his head. 

The absurdity of the suggestion was 
wore than enough for its success. A 
dozen hands wore speedily at work, 
and down came the Goddess of Liberty! 
Down fell the axe, and Gourgon, lifting 
»P the wooden head, paraded it about 
the scaffold, crying. 



<<Behold!anenemy of France. Long 
live the Republic one and 'indivisi- 
ble.'" 

In the next moment the old marquise 
was led forward between two men. 

"Where is the order for this woman*8 
execution?" asked the dwarf, mimicking 
the style and air of the commissary. 

**We give it; it is (rom us," shouted 
the mob with one savage roar. 

Goui;£on removed his cap, and bowed 
a tokenljf'iDbedience. "Let us proceed 
in order, messieurs," said he gravely, 
"I see BO priest here." 

"Shrive fier yourself, Gourgon; few 
know the mummeries better," crias a 
voice. 

"Is there not one here can remember 
a prayer, or even a verse of the offices," 
said Gourgon, v^th a well affected hor* 
ror in his voice. 

"Yes, yes, I do," cried I, my zeal 
overcoming all sense of the mockery 
in which the words were spoken; I know 
them all by heart, and can repeat them 
from *lux beatissima' down to 'bora 
mortis;' " and as if to gain credence for 
my self-lai|dation, I began at once to 
recite in the sing-song tone of the semi- 
nary, 

**BalT6, niftter atl'nJUnia, 
Dons baIqUb, tm honoris: 
Scala oodi porta et Tla 
SalTe semper. 0, Muial'* 

It is possible I should hav« gone on to 
the very end, if the uproarious laughter 
which rung around had not stepped 
me. 

I was elevated abofe the crowd and 
pushed upon the jplatform of the scaf- 
fold. I took off my cap and knelt 
down at her feet, reciting in a v oice 
broken by emotion, the words of the 
prayer. She repeated each syllable 
after me, in a tone full and unshaken 
and stooping, she took up iha lily 
which lay in my cap. She pressed 1 
passionately to her lips; two or ihree 
times passionately. "Give it to her, 
tell her I kissed it at my last moment* 
Tell her—" 

"This 'shrift* is beyond endurance. 
Away, holy iather," cried Gourgon, as 
he pushed me rudely back, and seized 
the marquise by the wrist A faint 
cry escaped her. I heard no moie; for* 
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1*08tled and puahed about by thecroti^d, 
was driven to the very rails of die 
scaffold. Stepping beneath these, I 
mingled with the mob beneath; and 
burning with eagerness to escape a 
scene, to have witnessed .which would 
almost have made my heart break, I 
forced my way into the dense mass, 
and by saueezlng and creeping, suc- 
ceeded at last in penetrating to the verge 
ofthePlacd. A terrible shout, and 
a rocking motion of the mob, like the 
heavy surging of the sea, told me that 
all was over; but I never Ipokei bapk 
to the fatal spot, but having gained 
the open streets, ran at the top of my 
speed toward home. 



LINXS, 
auggtiMLhi/ JhfoUPt Piekm iif Napdvm MUtptmMt 

atn^tUkmthort^h^fwtheBiaaaqf IFoteiioo. 

BtMlaofUyl— ftrth* Teryitwni, 
The itatety dumber of His rest, 

Impertf a geaplng awe ud gloom 

. Unto the mhinftnider'i breast- 
Bete, kneel and look I— but breathe not, Uft 

nu groiB natiriel breath alone 
Should wake thatfje's IminortalJUaM^ 
That, like the laet Archangel'! gasc^ 

Mg^taoordi thee faito etonel . 

He eleepe, whOe earth aroond Urn reele, 
And Mankfad'e mfllkm. hoete combine 
Against the ioqytie sword which eeele 
Their lUe ftem Lapland to the Una- 
While, like • giant roused from wfaie, 
Orim Europe, starting, watches him, 
Ibe Warior-Loni ef Lodf s field— 
a^ Jena's root who tfiook his shMA-* 
Is hnshfd In slvmber diml 

s 
Hesleepsr The Thnndefer of flie World 
Xtor once hath wearied, troptthe bdt, 
Whose strokes split empine op— and huil'd 
To dnsteaoh parplMnanUed dott^ 
nsid haTocrohi, and reroltl 
Lo, Inll'd like baby by its nnrs^ 
Thelmperial Sagle Iblds that wing 
Qnieeoent, whoee awaking spring 
ShaU shake the nnherssl 

He sle e p rf an d sOenoe binds that tone 

Which deft the Alpe* etetnal walls, 
And bridged his pathway to a throne 

Above the STalancbe's halls: 

Hark! how that Tietoi^Toioe appals 
Pile Austria's battlfrline, whenflrst 

He onuh'd gfcunt Nature's bars asunder. 

And meteol^glrt, in flame and wondei^ 
^Mn Haiengo bnrstl 



Where stmja tte llstee intdl^enee 
Which seowged the natioM here UlovC 
To the BBq)9rrean doth it gd 

And would its wHdamUtkn strain 
To grasp the balance of the skiesi, 



Inonetoemendous lelgnr 

He dreams and smiM The Oonqnsrar^bcov, 

OalTd with the wreath's tiitimphal pefdi^ 
looks grandly calm and pladd now. 

As if yonng SxoinzirneTer disdl 

As i^Vfetodous HoiBiddel 
Tbenuh of Borodino's streanv— 

His bony legions' freedng groaitf^ 

And icy Rnsila's finest moans^ 
Are heard net in that dream! 

The plan and pencO in his hand 
HaTedroqped, as though thdr eflbet fldVtt 

To draught the erimson sketch heseann'd 
InFattfsTastvdnme sereuecard 
But earth diaU see the^pi«e rereaTd, 

And hear its fiery purport teo^ 
Pntfl her eardUing heart's Mood stofg 
And, camage^doggei}, the slekledi«p« 

Outwomb red WMerlod 

He dreams and SBdesI TenbluMsapatem 
Unoeges Fortune^s orowned biId^- 

And France, exulting France, has rben 
Through all her borders, trumpetettat^ 
He heeds it ntft^-eome Tkion'd word 

Hath shown him Ocean's distant w«v* 
Thmdertng the moral of his slQcy, 
And roUing boundkes aa history. 

Bound St Hekna's grave. 

Away, bright Peinteif tdl tl^ fteii^ 
Sdf satisfied Fhiloeophy, 

Whose ready, reasoning tongue would 
That brow of Despot cannot be 
From crested Care one moment free ■ 

TeU Um thy llMmparttng eye, 
Namuov'8 sleeping hour sorreyM, 
And with one deathless glaaee hafli ■ 

Xnunattal now— «IU £^ 



I 

4 



He deeps and dreams— Oh, ftr the se 
Of some suVkner sphere, to know 



Take any flower you choose, placet 
stratum in a clean efurthem pot, and 
over them a stratum of fine salt. Re- 
peat the process until the pot is filled, 
cover closely, and place in the cellar. 
— Forty days afterwards strain the es- 
sence from the whole through a crape 
by pressure. Put the essence thus ex- 
pressed in clean bottles, and expose it 
for six weeks in the rays of the sun and 
evening dew to purify. One drop of 
this essence will communicate its pe- 
culiar and grateful odor to a whole 
quart of water. This makes the best 
oil of flowers. 
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A VISIT TO NICOJACK CAVE. 

Twas a damp and misty morning 
that we left the flouriahing town of 
Chattanooga, destined to, become the 
future Cincinnati of Tennessee. Our 
party were aaiely on board the beauti- 
ful little steamer, the Ellen White, to 
whose gentlemanly Captain and Clerk, 
for their agreeable kindness, we pay the 
tribute of our thankfulness. 

In the dim distance old Lookout 
teemed bathing his greenwood locks in 
the dewy cloud that danced in airy mo- 
tion around its summit, which parted at 
times by the cool breath of morning 
would reveal some tree -embowered 
spot, or some wild and romantic pre- 
cipice. The san had peeped out with 
its first sweet smile of affection on the 
woodlands and the wild flowers in the 
valley beneath, awakening them with 
its irst warm kiss. The dewy shroud 
that had slept all night in their em- 
brace, expanded in this holy vision, 
tnd a little cloud rested tremblingly 
(as though it were sad and sorrowful to 
leave) within the branching trees and 
upon the flower's dwelling bosom. The 
nmlight beamed warmer and brighter, 
aadthe misty cloud winding around 
the mountain's form, kissed its giant 
brow and passed into the pale blue air 
of Heaven. 

The bell had tolled — the last plank 
bad been shoved on board, and our 
8teamer puffed and panted on the 
waters of the Tennessee. As beauti- 
fiil as our imagination has pictured the 
''Castled Rhine,"* with iu legends of 
antiquity, its marvelous stories of su 
perstitious terror, and its unequalled 
sublimity and grandeur of scenery, we 
would prefer for its home associations 
the rock-ribbed Tennessee. Its legends 
of antiquity may be buried in some 
deep cave near where its waters mur- 
mur, and its marvelous stories of su- 
perstitious terror may be engraved up- 
on the rocky tablet beneath its peace- 
fol bosom. We know the.Indian char- 
acter, but its lessons are too familiar to 
^* Years must pass away with cen- 
taries, and other generations must 
arise for whom tradition will invest 
^th a garb of romance their life and 



their actions. Then will its beautiful 
and impressive scenery bear with it the 
charm of superstition, and the traveller 
on its bosom will forget in its romantic 
existence the fabled greatness of the 
Rhine. ^ 

Our steamer continued on her wind- 
ing way, making incessant echoes for 
the mountain sprites, who laughingly 
returned them. We passed down in 
safety the litle falls known by such in- 
harmonious names, and finally after a 
trip of forty miles, we reached the place 
of oar destination — the Nicojack Cave. 

Soon after our landing, a lad made 
his appearance, and under his guidance 
we set out #n a path through the for- 
est. A cornfield betokened civilize* 
tion and a cottage, and soon we were 
pleasantly resting in those low seat, 
nigh- backed chairs essential to a coun- 
try farm house. That afternoon we 
visited the Comer Stone of the States. 
It is a simple block of limestone placed 
upright, Dearing on three sides the 
names of Georgia, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. It was here that our party per- 
formed the great feat of being in three 
States at the same moment. We spent 
a pleasant evening with our farmer 
host, who was a true specimen of lH 
old school of independence. Simple * 
and sociable, his manners would scarce- 
ly have been au fait in a city drawing ^ 
room, yet he was pleasant and agreea* ' 
ble and his quaint remarks bor^ the 
charm of novelty. The accomiAoda- 
tions here might not viip with those of 
the Pulaski, and the idea of sleeping in 
an open log house brings rather an 
amusing train of thought, while the 
comparative scarcity of doors leads Qtk& 
to suppose that he is a victim to ap- 
pearances. 

An early breakfast soon over, and 
our preparations all made, we started 
the next morning to visit the cave. A 
walk of about two hundred yards in a 
rocky path, winding around the base of 
a mountain, brought us to our destina- 
tion, where our guide instructed us as 
to its width, &c., which we here submit: 
width of Nickojack Cave at its entrance, 
177 feet; height from the water to the 
roof, 48i feet; thickness of the roof 
above, 81^ feet. The pathwe had fol- 
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lowed led us into its upper entrance, 
on a ledge of rocks some 30 feet above 
the water. 

After lighting our pine torches, vn 
descended the rocky hill to where 
our canoe lay in readiness; and after 
safely embarking, we commenced a 
more minute examination of the cave. 
We entered upon a little river, whose 
waters sleep uncheeredby the sparkling 
sunbeams — silvered not by the moon's 
soft radiance— nor awakened by the 
wind's sweet sigh into murmurings; 
but with noiseless footstep stealing 
eternally through darkest night with 
no living companion to share its soli- 
tude, and so cold and icy lit its embrace, 
that we fancied 



The dark-wing'd iplrit of the flowing rlrer 
Of Death around vm, with ita ghastly 

Fladng an arrow In ita opcn*d qnlTor, 
FromthoaUp^bankaof aomoiinaiH 



Our feelings were peculiar while 
gliding over these hidden waters; the 
torch-light revealing its rough banks 
and the dim obscurity of its terraced 
halls, while beneath us the rocky bot- 
tom, varying in depth from two to eight 
Het, seemed clear and beautiful. The 
width of the stream we judge to be 
about 20 feet, with many a rocky cape 
and tiny bcgr. After proceeding in this 
way a mile or more, we were snut out 
by the rocks which had fallen into its 
bosom, forbidding us any further ad- 
vance. We landed on an irregular 
f>ile, and ascending some distance, 
bund ourselves on an even surface of 
rock, partially bounded, to which our 

Sarty gave the familiar name of the 
>all-room. Continuing our explora- 
tions amidst scenery which afforded us 
no pleasure, on account of its sameness, 
we returned in our canoe, and landed 
again about half-way to the entrance. 
Our party here divided, and taking one 
guide with us, we amused ourselves by 
climbing the rugged and slippery ascent 
from the river's bank. The banks of 
this little stream, in some places, are 
composed of clay, which we found, by 
tasting, to contain a great portion of 
nitre, while the atmosphere of the cave 
is strongly impregnated with its gas. 



We had now reached a little openinc, 
which we essayed to enter. Ourgtiinc 
objected, on the ground that he had 
never visited it; but we overrulad his 
objections. Ascending and descendii^ 
from each rocky obstacle, wiadiag 
around pillars perfect and gracefnl is 
their proportions, we reached finally 
(what seemed to us) the most beautiful 
part of the cave. A natural city lay 
before us, buried perhaps for ages. 
Two or more streets, parallel to c«di 
other, about one hundred feet in length, 
and wide enough for an Indian and his 
dark -eyed bride to wander in, wiapt in 
love's deep dream, with an arched roof 
above and little caves on each hand, 
at regular intervals, resembling very 
much the habitation of man! As we 
inscribed our names upon the rocky 
walls of this natural city, we thou^t 
perhaps the shades of the departed red 
men were gathered around us, anxioas 
to decipher such strange hieroglyphics. 
We collected some few unpolished ar- 
row-heads, to remind us of the city of 
the Past, and of the Indians who, per- 
haps, lived and loved within its rock- 
bound limits. Having feasted our eyes 
upon this strange beauty, and oar 
thoughts upon the past history, we es- 
sayed to return. The feeble torch- 
light cast but a lurid glare as we wound 
around pillars scattered in every di- 
rection! In this way many moments 
passed by, and as yet we could find no 
"opening. The Uuth revealed itself that 
we were lost — the City of the Past 
had become our temporary prison- 
house. Our guide, a mere boy of 16, 
had become perfectly discouraged and 
frightened, but the ladies of the party ^ 
— to their praise be it spoken— express- 
ed but little fear, yet the pale cheek 
and anxious eye told more than words 
could express. We spent some time in 
anxious search, and finally succeeded 
in obtaining egress. 

Nothing daunted, we continued our 
explorations, and visited the Bat-room, 
where, we were told, at times, millions 
of these hideous creatures can be seen. 
We passed on and visited the Chalk- 
room, a large souare room, so perfectly 
proportionate that it seems the work of 
art. We visited several other places 
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of little interest, and finally emerged 
once more into the glorious sunshine. 

SftTumah Bepubttoan. 



' A pretty little waif, worth pick- 
ing up, we think. What thinks the 
reader? 

TOS.****. 
I would not have thee yoongagain, 

SInoe I mjBtAS am old; 
Not thmt thy yoatti wu erer Tafai, 

Or that my age Is eold; 
But whea upon thy gentle Jkee 

I ne Uie shades of time, 
A thousand memor&s replace 

The beauties of thy prime. 

thovghfttim thine eyes of sofkeft blne^ 

Some light hath passed away, 
lore lookethlbrth as warm and true 

As on our bridal day. 
Xhear thy song, and though in part 

TIs fklnter in its tone^ 
Iheeditnot,fiMrstiUthy heart 

faeikts (longing to my own. 
« •• * • 

The Art of TatNEiNo. — One of the 
best modes of improving in the art of 
thinking, is to think over some subject 
before you read »pon it; and to obseive 
after what manner it has occurred to 
the mind of some great master; you will 
then observe whether you have been 
too rash or too timid; what you have 
omitted, and in what you have exceed 
ed; and by this process you will insen 
sibly catch a great manner of viewing 
a question. It is right in study, not 
only to think when any extraordinary 
incident provokes you to think, but 
from lime to time to review what has 
passed; to dwell upon it and to see 
what trains of thought voluntarily pre- 
■ent themselves to your mind. It is a 
most superior habit of some minds, to 
refer all the particular truths which 
strike them, to other truths more gene- 
ral; so that their knowledge is beauti- 
wily methodized; and the general truth 
at any time suggests all the particular 
eiempUfications, or any particular 
cxemplication at once leads to the 
general truth. This kind of under- 
•landing has an inmiense and decided 
fnperiority over those confused heads 
in which one fact is piled upon another, 
Without the least attempt at classifica- 
tion and arrangement. Some men al- 



ways read with a pen in their hand, and 
commit to paper any new thought 
which strikes them, others trust to 
chance for its reappearance. Which 
of these is the best method in the con*^ 
duct of understanding, must, I should 
suppose, depend a great deal upon the 
particular understanding in question. 
Some men can do nothing without 
preparation; others little with it; some 
are fountains, some reservoirs. 



Self Training. — The late Sir John 
F. Buxton had great faith in the self* 
training power of men. He thus ex* 
presses niiftself: 

"I am sure that a young man may be 
very much what he pleases. In my case 
it was so. I left school, where I had 
learnt little or nothing, at the age of four- 
teen. I spent the next year at home, lear- 
ningto hunt and shoot. Then it was that 
the prospect of going to College Open- 
ed before me. 

I made my resolutions, and acted up 
to them; I gave up all desultory read- 
ing; and I never looked into a novel. 
I gave up shooting. During the five 
years I was in Ireland, I had the liberty 
pf going when I pleased to a capital 
shooting place, I never went but twice.* 
In short, I considered every hour as 
precipus, and I made every thing bend 
to my determination not to be behind 
any of my companions, and thus I 
speedily passed from one species of 
character to another. I had been a 
boy fond of pleasure and idleness, read- 
ing only books of unprofitable enter- 
tainment. I became speedily a youth 
of steady habits, of application and 
irresistable resolution. I soon gained 
the ground I had lost, and found those 
things which were difficult and almost 
impossible in my idleness, easy enough 
to my industry; and much of my hap- 
piness and all my prosperity in life have 
resulted from the change 1 made at that 
age. It all rests with yourself. If you 
seriously resolve to be energetic and , 
industrious, depend upon it you will, 
for your whole life, have reason to re- 
joice that you were wise enough to form 
and act upon the determination. 

No man ought to be convinced 
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any thing short of aMiduoui aod long 
continued labors issuing in absolute 
failure, that he is not meant to do much 
for the honor of God and the good of 
mankind. 



THE SKY LEAPEI^. 

A THRILLING TALE OF NORWAY. 

Much ofthe interest felt in beholding 
a chain of lofty mountains, arises from 
the feeling that on lands such as these 
the foot ofthe invader has seldom rested, 
and has seldom long tarried. So often, 
from the pass of Therm opyle to the 
heights of Morgarten, have the brave 

{roved their own hills to be impregna- 
te, that no tale of overwhelming num- 
bers will counteract the feeling that a 
mountain land so won has been betray- 
ed by the cowardice of the inhabitants. 
Of this cowardice, history unfortunate- 
ly gives us some proofs. But these 
few instances of weakness and treach- 
ery only serve to give the force of 
strong contrast to the bright examples of 
higher and itobler spirits. These re- 
flections apply more especially to Nor- 
way, the tradition which often rouses 
the warm Norse blood, when told by 
some of the older peasants to the lis 
ieners round a cottage hearth on along 
winter's evening. 

In 1612, there was a war between 
Norway and Sweden, distinguished from 
the mass of the forgotten conflicts, at 
one time so frequent between these 
rival neighboring countries, by the tra- 
gic fate of Sinclair's body of Scottish 
allies, the remembrance of which is 
celebrated in many a fine Norwegian 
ballad. It is a matter of history, that 
the Scots landed on the west coast of 
Norway, to join their allies, the 
Swedes, went along the only valley 
pass leading to Sweden, and were anni- 
nilated in the deep defile of Galbrans- 
dale, by the peasantry. At the time 
when they should have arrived in Swe- 
den, a small body of Swedes, encamp- 
ed in Jempteland, resolved to join 
their allies, of whose movements they 
had received intelligence, and escort 
them over the frontiers, crossing by the 
hill passes, and uniting with the Scots 



on the other side. The band, to whose 
fortunes we attach ourselves, number- 
ed but three hundred warriors; but they 
were the flower of Sweden. They re- 
solved to penetrate the barrier at the 
most inaccessible point, believing that 
the Norse would collect in the Southern 
country, where they were opposed by a 
Swedish army, and rest secure in the 
deep snow, which rendered the hills 
impassable, for the defence of their 
mountain frontier. 

So they came, says the legendary 
story, to the foot of the wild pass of 
Ruden, a spot fated to be dangerous to 
the Swedes, and since strewed with the 
frozen corpses of the hOsts of Labarre 
and Zoega, who perished there. Their 
company filled the few cottages of 
the small hamlet on the Swedish side of 
the barrier, where they arrived in the 
early part of the day. They were eager 
in their enquiries for a guide, being re- 
solved to pass the hills ere night, lest 
tidings should reach the Norsemen of 
their approaching foe; but all their 
search proved fruitless^ Many of the 
Swedes of the village, had been over 
these mountains, but none were on the 
spot possessing that firm confidence 
derived from certainty of knowledge* 
and from conscious intrepidity, which 
could alone make them sure and willing 
guides in an expedition of so much 
peril and importance. 

At last old Sweyne Koping, the 
keeper of the little inn at which was 
the Swede's head quarters, shouted with 
the joy of one who has at once hit upon 
the happy solution of a difficulty. 
**By the bear!" he exclaimed, "could 
none of you think of the only man in 
Jempteland fit for the enterprise, and 
he here on the spot all the while! 
Where is Jaris Lindens?" 

A hundred voices echoed the eager 
question, and the leaders were told to 
their regret that they must wait perforce 
till the morrow, for the only man able 
or willing to guide them, (Lindens) had 
gone forth on a journey, and could not 
return that day. 

"Well," said Erie Von Dalin, the 
chiefof the Swedish detachment, "there 
is no help for it. To-day we must de- 
pend upon the kind entertaiimient of 
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0nr host; but beware, my brave mt^ 
aiU betrare of deep hbms of ale or 
Baead. Remember," pointing to the 
rugged peaks glitterins in the snow, 
"remeinber that all who would sleep 
beyond those to-morrow will need firm 
hands and true eyes. And good Sweyne, 
(addressing the inn keeper who was the 
chief {person of the hamlet,) look well 
that no sonnd of our coming reach 
those Norse sluegards. There may be 
some here, who tor their country's sake 
would cross the hills this night mth 
warning." 

••Thou art right, by Manheim's free- 
dom!" cried Ae host; **here sits Alf 
Stavenger; he knoWs these hills better 
than his own hunting pouch, and would 
think little of carrying the news to his 
countrymen. 1 am sorry," he contin- 
ued, tilminff to Alf, "verily I grieve to 
make an old friend a prisoner; but you 
must bide here in safe keeping till our 
men are well forwarded." 

•'I care not if I stay here to-night 
and forever," replied the Norseman. 
Erie now looked for the fir^t time on 
the speaker, and confessed that he had 
never beheld a finer looking man. In 
the prime of the beauty of the North- 
era youth, Alf Stavenger was remark- 
able for a cast of bearing traces of a 
higher mind than can often be discerned 
in the cheerful, lusty faces of his coun- 
trymen. **Does the valley marksman 
q>eak thus!" said the host. 

•*Ah," answered the youth, ••when 
you are thrust forth from the fireside, 
you can but seek another roof. If 
your own land cast you out, you are 
(sin to cling to the stranger — the ene- 
my." 

••Has Emlen's father been roughf 
Inquired Sweyne. 

•'Name him not!" replied the young 
peasant angrily. ''They have heaped 
refusal and insult upon me -let them 
lo6k for my return?" 

'•Aye, Skialm Hardner may ene day 
wish I had wed his daughter — my name 
shall yet be fearfully known through- 
out Norway. Swede^ I will myself 
?]ide your troop this night over the 
ydel. Trust me fully, and you shall 
be placed to-morrow beyond those 
white peaks." 



••You win have a fearM passage 
first," said an old peasant; ••there is no 
moon ROW, and it will be pitch dark 
10B«before you close theNaro." 

•^Tie night is to us the noonday," 
cried a young soldier; "for youf crags 
we fear them not, were they as high as 
the blue heavens. Our life has been 
among rocks, and in our land we are 
called the «Sky-leapers.'" 

••I will trust the young Norseman," 
coMinued'the chief, ••wounded pride 
and slighted love may well malce a 
man hate the land that has spurned 
him, were it his own a hundred times." 

As the day was fast wearing away, 
but little time was lost in preparation. 
Each man carried with him skates, to 
be used when, after climbing the rough 
ascent, the way wound along those nar- 
row and difiicult paths which skirt the 
face of the cliffs crossing the mountains. 
Their guide told them, when it grew 
dark, they would be guided by lighted 
torches, to be procured and used as he 
should afterwards direct them. 

During their slippery and rugged 
journey, Alf could not help admiring 
the spirit, coolness nM activity shown 
by the party in scaling the dangerous 
rocks; and they felt insensibly drawn 
one to another by that natural, though 
uiiuttered friendship which binds to- 
gether the brave and high-souled. 
Still few words passed between them, 
though many of the Swedes spoke 
Norse well, and Alf knew Swedidi as 
thoroughly as his own tongue. On 
both s^es were feelings which led them 
to commune with their own thoughts in 
silence. 

After some hours hard and successful 
climbing, they halted at the close of 
the day, on the snowy summit of a ridge, 
they had just ascended, to fasten on 
their skates. They had now to tra- 
verse the long, slippery defiles so pe- 
culiar to Norway, where the pass runs 
upon narrow ledges of rock, at an aw- 
ful height, winding abruptly in and out 
along the rugged face of the hills. 
Here they formed in singly file, and 
their guide taking the lead of the col- 
umn, kindled, by rapid friction, one of 
the pine branches, of which each had, 
by his orders gathered an abundance 
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on their way. He said in a few brief 
and energetic words "that here must 
the^ lampt the fate of all who would 
conquer rforway» unless thej chose 
to return; now were they to win their 
proud name of Sky -leapers." He bade 
them move aio^g rapidly, and steadily 
following the light of his torch. 

Every man was to bear a biasing 
pine, kindled fmm his, and thus, each 
pressing on the line before him, the 
track would not be lost in the turns 
and windings. 

He placed the coolest and most ac- 
tive in the rear, that they might pass 
skillfully over the snow, roughened by 
the track of their leaders, and keep the 
line of lights, which was their only 
safety, <M)mpact and unreserved. 

What a change from the toilsome 
climbing which had wearied the most 
enduring spirit! They flew over the 
narrow, slippery path, now lost and 
then emerging in the d^arp turning of 
the cliffs. 

The dangers of the Naexo, which 
make even the nativea shudder at the 
giddy narrow path and awful depth, 
were half unseen in the darkness, and 
all unfeared by these brave men, who 
darted ezultingly through the keen 
bracing night breeze of the hills. 

At every step the windings became 
more abrupt, and it seemed to his near- 
est follower, that even the guide look- 
ed anxious and afraid, when almost 
dpse to him at a turning, he raw, by 
the joining light of their torches, the 
countenance ofAlf turned back towards 
the line of flying stars, with a troubled 
and sorrowful look. To encourage him 
he cried in a bold and cheerful tone, 
•*No fear! no danger!" 

"On brave Stavenger! The Sky- 
Leapers follow thee!" "On!" shouted 
back the guide with a cry that echoed 
through the whole band, and quickened 
their lightning speed. Their torches 
flew along in one unbroken straight 
stream of fire, till a wild death- scream 
arose, marking the spot where light af- 
ter light dropped in the dark silence. 
The depth was so terrible that all 
sound of fall was unheard. But that 
ery reached the sinking line, and their 



hearts died within them; there was no 
stopping their arrow flight — no tnmii^ 
aside without leaping into the sheo 
air. 

Alf Stavenger shuddered at the death* 
leap of these brave men over the edge 
of the rock. His soul had been bouni 
to them in their brief journeying to- 
gether; and had they not come as his 
country's invaders, he would have loved 
them as brothers for their frank cour- 
age. But Alf was at heart a true son 
of Norway. It is true he had reaolved, 
in the desperation of his sorrow, to 
leave his fatherlamUbrever, still, whei 
he saw this band coming to lay wasta 
the valley which he knew to be unde- 
fended, his a^ger was in a moment fo^ 
gotten, and ail his hot Norse blood 
was stirred within him. He was de- 
terred, as we have seen, from crossing 
the hills to warn his countrymen; and 
he knew that when Jaris returned, he 
would be able and willing to guide the 
Swedes over the pass. He soon plan- 
ned his daring scheme. "Aye," thou^t 
he, while this waving train followed 
his leading torch, "I told them that 
here they should earn the proud name 
of Sky-leapers! that here those who 
warred with Norway should brave their 
fate! I said that Skialm Hardner woijd 
wish he had given me his fair daughter 
— that my name should be known over 
my land for a deed of fear and wonder! 
I promised that they should sleep on 
our side of the hills! Now will I keep 
all that I have sworn. 'Tis a pity for 
them, too, so young, so unsuspecting; 
but two words have made my heart iron 
— £mlen and Norway." 

Alf well remembered one point 
where a long, straight path ended sud- 
denly in a peak of rock, jutting far in- 
to the empty air. The road was con- 
tinued round so sharp a re-entering 
angle^ that much caution and nerve was 
needed, even by one well aware of the 
danger, to wheel rapidly ani stead- 
ily round the face of the abrupt preci- 
pice, and avoid shooting straight over 
the ledge of ro^. He had fixed upon 
this spot for tne death leap; in fact the 
Swedes never could have passed it in 
safety without having before been ap- 
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prised of the peril, and afterwards cau- 
tioned of its vicinity as they approach- 
ed. 

When he looked hack, as he led the 
line rapidly to their unseen and dread- 
ful fate, he shuddered to think on what 
a death the brave and light-hearted men 
who followed him were rushing. A word 
fiom the nearest follower roused him; 
he shouted to hasten their rapid flight, 
and darted boldly on, throwing his 
leading torch far over the point where 
they should have taken the sudden turn, 
hut he had nearly fallen into the ruin of 
his followers. With the sounding 
speed of the flyers pressing hard upon 
his footsteps, all hi^ nerve was barely" 
sufficient after flinging his blazing pine 
straight forward as a lure, to check his 
own course, and bear him iround the 
point which severed life from death. 

His speed was slackened by turning 
and for a second, he fell senseless; eve- 
ly nerve had been strung for the deci- 
sive moment, and his brain reeled with 
the strug^e. He awakened to con- 
sciousness to see the last of the line of 
torches dart into the empty space— then 
sink forever; and he listened with a cold 
thrill of awe and terror to the echoes 
of the death scream of the last of the 
Sky-Leapers. 



Otto or Roses. — On one occasion 
1 mentioned to him that knowing the 
otto of roses produced in Cashmere to 
be celebrated in India, I had been en- 
deavoring to procure some, but found 
none for sale. He told me that the 

}>eople requiring it, generally made it 
or themselves; and now Ghoolab 
Singh has absorbed the whole manu- 
facture in his own hands. In the eve- 
ning a small bottle was sent to me 
containing about half-an-ounce. On in- 

Sniry I found this was of the very 
est quality, (the perfume was deli- 
cious) and had cost in extracting it sixty 
rupees. Uttr and not Otto, is the 
proper term. The rose leaves care- 
Hilly picked and fresh, are boiled in a 
large copper vessel with a little water. 
The steam arising- is condensed in a 
>till; this forms the rose water. It is 
distilled three times, and then placed 



in an earthen vessel during the night 
in a stream of running water. In the 
morning the uttr is found floating ih 
small globulets on the surface of the 
rose water. It takes five hundred 
weight of rose leaves to produce one 
drachm by weight of thh best uttr. It 
is, however, seldom procurable una* 
dulterated, and that sold in the ba- 
zaars of India owes its eveent mainly 
to sandal wood, from which a cheap 
oil is easily procured. The best uttr 
is preserved in small bottles made of 
rock crystal. — Journal of a Trip made 
by three officers of the Hon. East 
India Company's Service from Jelum 
to Cashmere in 1849. 

Utenrj GMttte 



OaioiHALiTY.— If we study great 
men, we shall find that they were not 
so much distinguished by originality at 
by range and extent of thought. If w» 
require of them that absolute original* 
ity which consists in weaving, like thm 
spider, their web from their own bowel% 
we shall not succeed in obtaining it. 
No great man was original. Least of 
all does originality consist of unlike- 
ness to other men. A great man is a 
centre of things — seeing the wants of 
other men, and sharing their desirea* 
adds also strength of arm to com* 
at their point. The greatest genius is 
the most indebted man — the greateit 
poet is a man in unison with his tim% 
and country. The great man does not 
wake up and say, I will square Uie cir- 
cle — ransack botany, and discover a 
new food for man — I have a new arch- 
itecture in my mind — I will foresee a 
new organic power. No, he is forced 
on by the genius of his contemporaries. 
He stands where all the eyes of men 
look, and their hands all point the di- 
rection in which he should go. He finds 
the materials ready to his hands — they 
have sunk the hills and bridged the riv- 
ers for his road. Men, poets, women^ 
have all worked for him, and he has 
entered into their labors. Great gene- 
ral power, we might almost say, con- 
sists in not being original at all, but to 
the greatest extent receptiye. 
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REAPING MACHINES. 

Within the past few years, a neat 
number of harvesting machines hare 
been invented, seemingly the work of 
necessity — ^the mother of invention. 
Inventions of this kind belong more 
particularly to the West. The large 
prairie farms could not be harvested 
try hand labor, from the scarcity of la- 
borers in these new countries, but 
above all, the magnitude of the grain 
fields. We in the East can form no 
conception of their magnitude without 
beholding them with our own eyes. In 
Michigan and Illinois it is not uncom- 
mon to see 400 acres of wheat in one 
field. 

In Ohio and Illinoia they have Mc« 
Cormick's Reaper, which can cut 12 
to 14 acres per day with one team and 
two men, and does this work well. 
They are made in Cincinnati. There 
is another Reaper call^ Easterly's, 
which can cut about 15 acres per day, 
and does well, but needs three horses 
to work it. The principle of its con- 
struction is excellent, xhere is anoth- 
er Reaper, called Woodward's, which 
does very well, the apparatus being 
driven before tlie team and guided by 
two wheels apd a helm behind. There 
is another Reaper still, called Ayre's 
Reapef, which has not been so well 
tried as the others and not so favorably 
r«eeived, yet it may be much improved 
and do well. There can be no doubt 
but that agricultural machinery is now 
engaging more attention than formerly. 
Our agnculturists are more advanced 
in the system of organization for the 
propagation of knowledge dian our 
mechanics, and great goodmust be the 
. result. Every State has its Agricultu- 
ral Association, kept up at no little 
expense, but producing an incalcula 
ble amount of good. Our mechanics 
have no such associations. We hope 
toon to see them awaking to a true 
sense of such a system. Our farmers 
have their State Agncoltwal Depart- 
ment. Our mechanica are unknown 
in any of the State Departments. 
They ought to have a State Museum, 
and connected and conducted on tha 
principle recommended by the Hon. 



Zadoc Pratt, in the United 
Senate. Iliereisyet a wide field I 
improvement, we cannot limit ma 
inventive powers and there cannoil 
a doubt but that similar associati 
for discussing and conversing 
scientific and mechanical as weU 
agricultural subjects, would produd 
vast amount of good. Our farm! 
perhaps, above every other clasi ( 
men, have realised the value of C 
associations. 

X.T.1 



Imp^ovemei^t of Wet Laii).-* 
The Mark Lane Express gives ao M 
count of the improvements made il 
the farm of Lord Stair?, in Wigtoi 
shire. One part was drained, subsoil! 
ed, limed, and thoroughly pulverise! 
and then produced forty bushels ■ 
wheat to the acre, where only twdii 
were raised before; and carrots, tumipu 
and mangel 'wurtzel on the land aver-1 
aged twenty -three tons to the acre. A 
morass, a part of which had been cut 
over for peat, for thirty years, wai 
drained, pared, burned, limed, manared. 
and sown to oatai. Crop, forty bushels 
to the acre. Next y^ar top-dressed 
with mivel and sand, limed, manuied, 
ploughed, and two acres sowed to tur- 
nips, Dayle's Hybrid; some of thai 
weighed fifteen pouiuls each. The 
crop was forty tons per Scotch aae. 
[Four Scotch are five English.] $•▼• 
en acres planted to potatoes produced 
five hundred and seventy-six bashels 
per acre. Previous to improvemeat. 
sixteen acres of this land was baralT 
sufficient to pasture two cows and their 
calves. 



Anecdote. — The Philosopher (hU- 
done, A learned philosopher, being in 
his study, a little girl came for some 
fire. Says the doctor, ««But you have 
nothing to take it in;'* and as he was 
going to fetch something, the girl 
taking some cold ashes in one hsdidj 
put the live coals on with the other. 
The astonished sage threw down his 
books saying, "With all my learning 1 
should never have found out that expe- 
dient." 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

It is related in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, ofChantrey, the celebrated 
sculptor, that when a boy, he was seen 
hy a gentleman in the neighborhood of 
Sheffield very attentively engaged in 
catting a stick with a penknife. He 
asked the lad what he was doing; when, 
with great simplicity of manner, but 
with great courtesy, h^ replied, **I am 
cutting Old Fox's head." Fox was 
the schoolma-ster of the village. On 
this the gentleman asked to see what 
ke had done, and pronouncing it to be 
an excellent likeness, gave the youth 
m sixpence. And this may be reckon 
ed the first money Chantrey ever re 
eeived for the production of his art. 

This aneodote is but one of a thou- 
sand that migkt be cited of as many 
different men who from small begin- 
nings rrse to station and influence; and 
shows theimportanoe of not despising 
the day of small things, in any condi- 
tion ar circumstances of life. Ail 
nature, in fact, is full of instructive 
lessons on this point, which it would 
be well for us more thoroughly to study 
and appreciate. 

The river, rolling onward its accu- 
mulated waters to the ocean, was in 
its small beginning but an oozing rill 
trickling down^ some moss-covered 
rock, and winding like a silver thread 
between the green bankis to which it 
imparted verdure. The tree that swept 
the air with its hundred branches, and 
mocked at the howling of the tempest, 
was in its small beginning but a little 
seed trodden under foot, unnoticed; 
thjBn a small shoot that the leaping 
hare might have forever crushed. . 

Everything: around us tells us not to 
despise small beginnings^ for they are 
' the lower rounds of ^a ladder that 
reaches to great results, and we must 
step upon these before we can. ascend 
higher. 

Despise not small beginnings of 
wealth. 

The Rothschilds, Girard, Astor, and 
most of the richest men, began with 
small means. From cents they pro- 
ceeded to dollars; from hundreds to 
thousands; and from thousands to mil- 
9 ^ * 



lions. Had they neglected these earn- 
ings, had they said within themselves, 
what is the use of these few cents? 
they are not of much value, and I will 
just spend^hem, and enjoy myself as I 
go — they would never have risen to be 
the wealthiest among t^«lr fellows. It 
is only by this economical hnsbanding 
of small means that they increase to 
large sums. It is the hardest part of 
success to gain a little; this little once 
gained, more will easily follow. 

^ Despise not the small beginnings of 
education. 

Franklin had but little early educa- 
tion; yet look at what he becomes, and 
how ke is reverenced. Ferguson, feed- 
ing sheep on the hills of Scotland, 
picked up merely the rudiments of 
learning, out subsequently rose to be 
one of the first |stronomers in Europe. 
Uerschel, the great astronomer, was in 
his youth a drummer-boy to a marching 
regiment, and received but little more 
than a dnmimer-boy's education; but 
his name is now associated with the 
brightest discoveries of science, and is 
borne by the planet his zeal discover- 
ed. A host of instances rli^ up to 
testify that by properly improving the 
small and perhaps imperfect begin- 
nings of knowledge, they may become 
as foundation stones of a temple of 
learning, which the future shall gaze 
upon and admire. 

A man can scarcely be too avari- 
cious in the aoquieition of knowledge; 
he should hoard up his intellectual 
gains with the utmost assiduity and 
diligence; but unlike the lucre-seeking 
miser, must not put out his knowledge 
at usury, and by lending out his stock 
to others, increase by the commerce of 
his thoughts his capital, until his one' 
talent shall have become five, and this 
^ve shall have gained to them other 
fives. 

Despise not the small beginnings of 
fame or honor. 

The fame which springs up on a sud- 
den, lik« a mushroom plant, is seldom 
lasting. True fame and honor are of 
slow growth, ascending by degrees from 
the lowest offices to the highest stations 
— 'from the regard of a few to the ap- 
plause of a nation. But he who des- 
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pises the lower steps of honor, because 
they are low, will seldom reaeh the 
higher; and he who spurns at the com 
mendation of his own circle, as too 
small a thing to look after, will never 
secure the esteem and renown of a 
state or kingdom. 



A FEARFUL DREAM— THE LAST 
SATURNALIA. 

Some ninety years ago» there flour- 
ished in Glasgow, a club of young men, 
which, from the extreme profligacy of its 
members, and the licentiousness of 
their orgies, was commonly called the 
Hell Club. Besides their nightly or 
weekly meeting they held one grand 
saturnalia, in which each tried to excel 
the other in drunkenne^ and blasphe* 
my; and on these occasions there was 
no star among them whose lurid light 
was more conspicuous than that of Mr. 
Archibarld B., who, endowed with 
brilliant talents and a handsome per- 
son, held out great promise in his boy- 
hood, and raised hopes which had been 
complet^y frustrated by his subsequent 
reckless dissipation. 

One morning, after returning from 
this annual festival, Mr. Archibald B. 
having retired to bed, dreamed the fol- 
lowing dream: 

He fancied that he himself was 
moimted on a favorite black hotse 
that he always rode« and that he was 
proceeding towards his own bous« — 
then a country seat embowered by trees, 
and situated upon a hill, now entirely 
built over, and forming part of the city, 
when a stranger, whom the darkness of 
the night prevented his distinctly dis- 
cerning, suddenly seized the horso's 
rein, saying, **you must go with me!" 

'And who are you!' exclaimed the 
young man, with a volley of oaths, 
whilst he struggled to free himself. 

That you will see by and by, return- 
ed the other, in a tone that excited un- 
accountable terror in the youth, who, 
plunging his spurs into his horse, at- 
tempted to fly, but in vain. However 
fast the animal flew, the stranger was 
still beside hnn; till at length, in his 
desperattt effona to escape, the rider 



wasr thrown; but instead of being dash- 
ed to the earth as he expected, he found 
himself falling] falling! falling still! as 
if sinking into the bowels of the earth. 

At length a period being put to this 
mysterious descent, he found breath to 
inquire of his companion, who was stiH 
beside him, whither they were going. 
'Where am 11 Where are you taking 
me?' he exclaimed. 

*To hell!' replied the stranger, and 
immediately interminable echoes re- 
peated the fearful sound, 'To hell! to 
hell! to hell!' 

At length a light appeared which 
soon increased to a blaze; but instead 
of the cries, and groans, and lament- 
ing, the terrified traveller expected, 
nothing met his ear but the sounds of 
music, mirth and jolity, and he found 
himself at the entrance of a superb 
building far exceeding any he had seen 
constructed by human hands; Within^ 
too, what a scene! No amusement, 
employment, or pursuit of man on 
earth, but was there being carried on 
with a vehemence that excited his un- 
utterable amazement. There the pant- 
ing horse still bore his brutal rider 
through the excitement of the goaded 
race! There, over the midnight bowl, 
the intemperate still drawled out the 
wanton song of maudlin blasphemy! 
The gambler plied his endless game, 
and the slaves of Mammon toiled 
through eternity at their bitter tasks; 
whilst all the magnificence of earth 
paled before that which now met his 
view. 

He soon perceived that he was among 
old acquaintances whom he knew to be 
dead, and each, he observed, was pur- 
suing the object, whatever it was, that 
had formerly engrossed him; when 
findinff himself relieved of the pres- 
ence of his un)|elcome conductor, he ' 
ventured to address his former friend, 
Mrs. D— , whom he saw playing, as 
had been her wont on earth, absorbed 
at it too, requesting her to rest from the 
game, and introduce him to the pleas- 
ures of the place, which appeared to 
him very unlike what he had expected, 
and indeed an extremely agreeable one. 
But with what aery of agony, she an- 
swered, that there wa£ no rest in belL 
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that they must ever toil on at those 
very pleasures, and innumerable voices 
echo&d through the interminable vaults, 
•there is no rest in hell!' whilst throw- 
ing open their vests, each disclosed in 
hip bosom a burning fiaine! These, 
they said, were the pleasures of hell; 
the choice on earth was their inevitable 
do<Kn! In the midst of the horror this 
scene inspired, his conductor returned, 
and, at his earnest entreaty, restored 
him again to earth, but as he quitted 
him, he said, 'remember! in a year and 
aday wemeet again.' 

At this crisis of his dream the sleep- 
er awoke, feverish and ill; and whether 
from the effect of his dream, or of his 
preceding orgies, he was so unwell as 
to be obliged to keep his bed for several 
days; during whichperiod he had time 
for many serious reflections, '^hich ter- 
minated in a resolution to abandon the 
club and his licentious companions 
altogether. 

He was no sooner well, however, 
than they flocked around him, bent on 
recovering so valuable a member of 
their society; and having Wrung from 
him a confession of the causes of his 
defection, which, as may be supposed, 
appeared to them ridiculous, they soon 
contrived to make him ashamed of his 
resolutions. He joined them again, 
I resumed his former course of life, and 
when the annual saturnalia came round, 
he found himself with his glass in hand 
at the table; when the President rising 
to make his accustomed speech, began 
with saying: — 'Gentlemen, this being 
leap year, it is a year and a day since 
onrlast anniversary,' &c. 

The words struck upon the young 
man's ear like a knell; but, ashamed 
to expose his weakness to the jeers of 
his companions, he sat out the feast, 
plying himself with wine even more lib- 
erally than usual, in order to drown 
his intrusive thoughts — till, in the 
gloom of a winter's morning, he mount- 
ed his horse to ride home. Some hours 
afterwards the horse was found, with 
the saddle and bridle on, quietly .gra- 
zing by the roadside, about half way 
hetween the city and Mr. B.'s house, 
while a few yards ofl^ lay the corpse of 
his master. ■ 



Now, as I have said, in introducing 
this story, it is no fiction. The circum- 
stances happened as they are here rela- 
ted. An account of it was published 
at the time, but the copies were bought 
up by the family. Two or three, how* 
ever, were preserved, and the narrative 
has been re-printed. 

Crow's Night side of Natnn. 



How TO MAKE A HoRSE SuRE- 

FooTED.^A singular account of the 
manners of the ancients in breaking 
their horses, and rendering them sure- 
footed when galloping over the most 
irregular roads, is related by Veletius. 
The Parthian horses were lighter and 
hardier than those of the Cappado- 
cians or Modes, and were the best war 
horses. A spot of dry level ground 
was selected, on which various troughs 
or boxes, filled with chalk or clay, were 
placed at irregular distances, and with 
much irregularity of surface and height. 
Here the horses were taken for exercise, 
and they had many a stumble and 
many a fall as they galloped this 
strangly uneven course; but they grad- 
ually learned to lift their feet higher 
and to bend their knees better, and to 
step sometimes shorter and sometimes 
longer, as the ground required, until 
they could carry their riders with ease 
and safety over the most irregular and 
dangerous places. Then it was that 
the Parthians could fully put into prac- 
tice their favorite manoeuvre, and turn 
upon and destroy their unsuspecting 
foes. They wei^ as formidaole in 
flight as in attack, and would often 
turn on the back of the animal* and 
pour on their pursuers a cloud of arrows 
that at once changed the fortune of the 
day. 



Thoce two celebrated divines and 
scholars, Drs. South and Sherlock, 
were once disputing on some religious 
subjects, when, the latter accused his 
opponent of using his wit in the con- 
troversy. "Well," said South, "up- 
pose that it had pleased God to five 
ytm wit, what would you hare done?" 
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THS FIRST VIOLETS. 

BT BIB B. LTtTOV BCLWEB. 

Who that has lored knows not the tender tale 
Which flowers rereal when Dps are eoy to tell? 
Whoae yonth haa panaed not, dreamingb the vale, 
Whmrethe rath rlotoU dwell? 

Lo, when thej shrink along the lonely brake, 

Under the leafless, melancholy tree; 
Nor yet the cuckoo ahigs, nor gUdes the makc^ 
Nor wild thyme hues the heel 

Te^ aJ^ thdr li^t and soent entranced and Ihrffl'd, 

AU Jane seems golden in the AprU skies; 
How sweet the days we yearned for, un folflirdl 
0, distant PanMMsel 

Dear land to wlich Desire fororar flies, 

Time doth no jvresefU to the grasp allow; 
Say, in the time flx*d Eternal shall we seise 
At last the fleeting now? 

Dream not of days to oama, of that nnknoema 

Whither Hope wanders (ma#e without a due;) 
Give true witchery to their flowora— their own 
Youth in their youth r 



Avaricel remember when the eewsUp's gold 
Lured and yet lost its gutter fai the grasp; 
Do thy hoards gladden thee more than those of oldl 
Thtm withered In thy clasp. 

Tromtheee thy daspfUls palsied! liwasttm 

That thou wert rich;— thy oolTers are a lie! 
Alas, poor fooll joy is the weaMh of men^ 
And care their porerty I 

Ooma,fotledAmbitk)nl what hast thou desired? 

Kmpbre and poweif 1 wanderer, tempeet-toet, 
These onoe were thine, when lift's gay spring taispired 
Thy soul with glorias losti 

Let the flowers charm thee to the Jocund prime, 

When o'er the stars ng^ foncy traced the chart 
Thou hadst an angel's power in that blest time^ 
Thy realm a human hearti 

BarkI Hark! again the tread of bashfUfbet! 

Hark ! the boughs rustling round the trysting-placel 
Let her again, with one dear breath be sweet, 
Each ftlr with one dear fiifiel 

BriefllTod the first flowers, first lore I the hours steal on 

To prank the world In summeT's pomp of hue; 
<ut what-shall flaunt beneath a flercfir bub 
Worth what we lose ili you? 

Oft, by a flower, a leaf in some loved book 

We mark the linos that charm us moet Betraoa 
Thy lifo— n^o^ll its loTeliest passage;— look, 
Dead riolets keep the place! 



JEWELRY IN THE INFANCY OF 
THE WORLD. 
Jewftlry derives its i).ame from the 
Hindostanee **joubour," a gem, and is 



of oriental origin. Jewels are the in- 
signia of rank, the types of all the 
good sentiments that agitate human 
nature, the embodiment of every form 
of beauty that adorns the visible crea- 
tion. Their use is as ancient a castoa 
as any on record. The greatest of the 
earth have employed them, the wisest 
found pleasure in them, and the savage 
shows, in his admiratioa of them, a 
lingering connection with a former 
civilization, proving how deep a hold 
they have on human feelings. Aci^ord- 
ing to the character of the people, is 
the purpose for which jewelry is used. 
In the early history of the world 
distinction of rank chiefly occupied 
attention. Wealth is generally the 
reward of superior moral or intellectual 
endowments; to its possessor is there- 
fore transferred the respect that sucb 
qualities naturally command. 

Wealtb thus forms one of the steps 
to exalted rank, with its envied privi- 
leges and powers. Jewelry has always 
been the symbol of wealth, conferring 
on its wearer general homage. The 
costliness of its materials was one cause 
of its selection, and the earlier nations 
were content with such influence as 
the rudest fashioning could convey. 
Some knowledge of metallurgy must 
have been required in its simplest ap- 
plication by which the value musthavt i 
been increased greatly when such at- ' 
tainments were rare. Bracelets of ten 
shekels weight, and a nose jewel, or 
ear-rir^g as our translation nas it, of 
half a shekel, or nearly half an ounce, 
is the description of Jacob's present to 
Rachel. The mention of the weight 
implies that in the value of the material 
consisted the chief value of the gift- 
The improving ability of the artist in- 
troduced his labors into a new field of 
demand. Among a people whose lite- 
rature was embodied in hieroglyphics, 
in which the prevailing characters of 
animals were made the symbols of cor- 
responding ideas, it is not surprising 
that the symbol auickly usurped the 
reverence due to the idea, when it i« 
knoVn that- the operations of nature 
were ill understood, and the mixed re- 
sults of unchanging laws were attribu- 
ted to the caprice of particular divini- 
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ties. The forms of birds, beasts, fish- 
es, and inserts, became objects of devo- 
tion, and their presence on the person of 
the worshipper, even when laid in the 
tomb, was considered essential to his 
safety and comfort in this world ^nd 
the next; obediefiTt to this religious de- 
mand the jeweler became a student of 
nature's forms, thus laying the founda- 
tion of that -beautiful structure of art 
in its various departments, in which ti 
source of pleasure is provided more 
healthful than the indulgence of the 
senses, such in short as benefitls the 
temple of the imagination. The pre- 
cepts of wisdom were accounted worthy 
of perpetual meditation, and the most 
enduring substances were used on which 
to inscribe mottoes, and to be worn as 
the amulets of life. 



AFRICAN BRIDGES. 



I promised to swim myself and horse 
across, but this was opposed by the ca- 
boceer, on account of the rapidity of 
the stream. Besides, how were the 
officer's wives who carried their bag- 
gage, and also my own carria^ges, to 
get across? For this purpose I pro* 
posed rafts to be made from branches 
of trees, cut into lengths and lashed 
together and passed across by a rope, 
formed from the long fibres which grow 
downwards from the branches of the 
large trees on this bank) resembling 
hundreds of ropes of various thick- 
nesses. These extraordinary fibres are 
sometimes 30 and 40 feet long, accord- 
ing to the height of the branches from 
which they grow, and are extremely 
tough. They are pliable and of great 
strength. Whtn they reach the ground 
they insert themselves some depth, and 
again take root, from which other trees 
spring upwards. They frequently 
form a colonade of considerable ex- 
tent along the banks of the rivers and 
resemble mangroves. My proposition 
was not approved of, and a council of 
ofiicers being held, it was in a short 
time determined to adopt rather a novel 
method, which it may be interesting to 
describe. As I have already stated, 
large treae of a species which I have 



previously mentioned, grew* on the 
banks on either side of this river; A 
number of small trees were cut, each of 
the private soldiers cutting with' his 
short sabre, or knife, till a sufficient 
number were thus obtained. These 
poles, newly cut, were tied to the long 
fibres hanging perpendicularly from the 
"branches of the larger trees, and were 
then attached in succession, horizbn- 
tally till they reach the hanging fibres 
of the trees on the opposite bank. 
After having fixed two lines of poles 
acfo^s in the manner 1 have described, 
about one yard apart, ^rt pieces of 
Wood were cut and placed across, and 
small boughs, and grass or reeds, placed 
on the top, so that a suspension bridge 
was thus simply constructed in the 
short space df half an hour. The 
whole party then passed over in safety. 
I was informed in reply to a quesrtion, 
that this was by no means an invention 
of the Dahomans, but has long been 
practised in Central Africa, especially 
in time of war, and where the rivers 
are not too wide, floating .bridges are 
aiso constructed in a similar manner, 
where the above method cannot be 
adopted. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE BEAD. 

The passage of time in our country 
is rarely marked by any event of such 
universal public importance as to au- 
thorize men to date other events from 
them; but in Ahe small circles which 
compose society, and especially in the • 
family circles which are made desolate, 
the death of a single individual afibrda 
a point never to be forgotten, — from 
which they count days and weeks and 
years. Thi;^ seems strange, when we 
reflect that, of all events the most com« 
mon, the most familiar, is death. It 
comes alike to all. Its moment may 
be unknown; but there is no face, i( 
friend or stranger, which does not bear 
on its very brow the stamp of mortality. 
Yet we never grow accustomed to fune« 
rals, and never cease to mark the* de- 
parture of companions, and to keep 
the returning anniversaries. 

U speaks well for the heart of man 
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that it is 80. No nation gives better 
evidence of its degree of civilization, 
than in its care for the dead, and in its 
method of keeping alive their memory. 
Tomb stones, monuments, flowers 
planted on graves, all indicate a cer- 
tain refinement of feeling which is not 
found in barbarous countries; and the 
tenacity with which men cherish the- 
memory and guard the repose of the 
dead, is the best evidence that can be 
given of their infinite belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. If the friends 
o( yesterday were forgotten when the 
turf hidis th^; if the companion of 
lang years of toil were remembered 
only as the dust in which he sleeps; if 
the gentle fellow pilgrim of a life -time 
were laid in the mould to perish out of 
memory, then indeed might it be sup- 
posed that men believe that this clay, 
this life, this vision, vfaa all, and that 
there was no more! 

But it is not so. In every heart, 
and especially in every heart that has 
for its care a remembrance which death 
has created, but failed to destroy, — 
there is a vision, more or less glorious, 
of a land in which sometime or other, 
the dead shall greet us again with fa- 
miliar voices and loving embrace. 
The vision forces itself on men at all 
hours, and in those quiet moments 
when the soul is not unwilling to 
commune with itself, it is a welcome 
vUitor, and men press it to their hearts. 

We are led to these remarks by an 
incident that attracted our notice, and 
though simple and of common occur- 
rence, was nevertheless the cause of 
much thought. A child died, and when 
they buried it, the cheek of the boy 
was pressed literally on a pillow of 
roses. There was nothing unusual in 
this, but there was more than poetry in 
it, — nor was there one who saw the 
sleeping boy, that did not turn away 
with the calm certainty that he would 
awake when the morning comes. 



MUSIC OF THE HAMMER. 
But, after all, wete we to seek out 
only one aound in the world, as a rep- 
resentative or expression of life, busi- 



ness».vigor and improvement, we should 
certainly name the sound of the ham- 
mer. What on earth is there that is 
more cheerine? It is ttfe very note of 
preparation tor business, and gives a 
thrill that is peculiar to itself, and to 
all that lie inert around it. 

What brings the morning so fresk 
and vivid to the mind of the sluggisli 
as the hammer which iou^ids from tht 
neighboring roofs. It is the veriest 
reproach an indolent man can have, 
and speaks straight to the heart, in 
those quiet, manly tones, which only 
the sincerest friendship employs. And 
then, how much is in that soiind be- 
sides! What a range can fancy take 
when such a sound comes forth! There 
is the workman on the roof of a hew 
building, or in the shop of a mechanic^ 
or the store of the merchant. It is the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the tinman, 
the jeweler, or the worker in marble; 
all industrious, all busy. The ''sound 
of the hammer'* is the note that fore- 
warns the world of the whereabouts ef 
the hard working man. About it there 
is no concealment. The man he owes, 
hears it, and waits contented, feeling 
that he is safe. There is a spirit in the 
sound of a hammer which affects more 
or less nearly all the world* Some 
people go through life without noticing 
one sound from another in the multitude 
of noises around them; but we will 
answer for the sound of the hammer, 
that no one ever heard it without being 
conscious of an expression either po«- 
tively pleasant or certainly painfid. 
Mechanics should stick to their ham- 
mers for they are sentinels of industry 
and beatowers of praise. 

The hammer is an instrument of pow- 
er and greatness. By it are forged the 
sword of contention, and the plough- 
share of peace. By it are forged the 
press of the free, and the shackles of 
the slave. Let our mechanics'in the 
emblem of the hammer, always behold 
an instrument to unfetter the darkness 
of the mind and to drive truth and 
knowledge home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those who look sneeringly 
upon labor as the Smith forges the nail 
or the spike which unites together the 
timbers of our levia^ans of* the deep, 
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OT the timbers of the fabries that cano- 
py the protid, the fair, and gpy: 



A LETTER FOR THE GIRLS. 

Come» girls, get on your sun- bon- 
nets, find your old gloves, put on your 
thick shoes, and come out into the sun- 
lAune. It is quite time to begin to think 
9ti jiouV out-door work. It is time for 
^tdening and to see about improving 
your door yards* 

Have you trees and shrubbery about 
thfi door, to invite the birds and the 
cool breezes, to gladden your homes 
in summer? If not, now is the time. 
Coax those tall brothers of yours to 
take the spade, smd an old axe, if 
necessary, and go with you to the bor- 
ders of the forest to procure shade 
trees. 

I wonder if you have any rosebujihes 
about your premises? « If you have 
not, your neighbors have, and I know 
they would not grudge a few small 
roots, that by a little care will, in a 
few years, add much to the beauty of 
your homes. A climbing rose, trained 
over the window, and a honeysuckle 
over Xhe porch, will pay in perfumery 
for theitttle trouble they cost; and any 
of vour IHends who possess them, will 
be happy to aid you if they see you 
bent on improving your grounds. A 
small slip of honeysuckle that would be 
trimmed off ^nd thrown away as a 
useless pruning, can be buried in the 
same manner that grape slips are, and 
in a few years you will have a beauti- 
falvine to embellish your arbor. 

By the way, don't forget how easily 
grapes are cultivated, and what a lux- 
ury they afford. Keep an eye out, and 
when there is an opportunity, secure a' 
few dozen of fine slips, and get your 
father to appropriate a few rods of 
ground for tne purpose of cultivating 
them. 

Now, don't look sour, and say it 
isn't ladylike to work in the garden. I 
told you to get your gloves on purpose 
to keep your hands from being need- 
lessly soiled, and your complexion will 
be sufficiently pieserved from the sun 
by a|[oodsun-b<«inet; whi)^ the vigor 



and buoyancy acqui):ed by exercise in 
the open air will give a tone of be*«ty 
much more desirable than any ''inier- . 
esting paleness" you can acquire "by 
sitting roomed up in the house all day. 

Get an appropriation of ground for 
a flower bed or two, if possible. IT 
not, see to it that the beds of ccunmbn 
vegetables are bordered with flowers. 
Plant some around the doors and win- 
dows too — some pretty running plant 
like the morning glory, cypress vine, 
flowering pea or bean, and see to it that 
they do not get choked out with wee^s* 

Half an hour every day, mil plant 
the seeds and keep in oroer an amount 
of beauty truly astonishing. 

The humblest log cabin can *be made, 
an attractive home by a little labor, 
that should rather be called a pas- 
time. 

Perhaps you think your fathers will 
hardly smile on your efforts. It ma^ 
be that they even speak contemptuous- 
ly of flowers. If so, there is no need 
of a better ministration to their spirits. 
1 never yet met the man who was not 
pleased after once. witnessing a stft- 
cessful effort t» make home cheerful by 
such simple adornings. 

When we remember that flowers are 
the gift of God to his children, ren- 
dered so cheap in their peerless love- 
liness, that the meanest condition of 
life may be embellished by them, it 
seems almost a sin to neglect th«D, 
and the gentle influence they bring to 
weary hearts. I fear we do not sufli- 
ciently estimnte the effect of these 
things upon the human character. 
The gentle lessons, the holy feelings 
inspired by contemplation of these in- 
nocent emblems, cannot possibly fail 
to render our hearts purer and better if 
we receive them aright. 

Enter upon this work, then, my dear 
girls, as ministering to a higher part of 
your nature than mere fancy, Aincf 
every form of beauty is one of God's 
lessons of love to his creatures. Look 
up the flower seeds, exchange with your 
neighbors, and let the beauty of your 
homes testify to the cheerful industry 
of your hands. 
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I WAS A PEASANT BORN. 

BT SOBEftT 8T0BT. 

I VM • peMant bora, the straw-roofed oot 

Oontained my cradle. By my infimt ear 

The nnctiltured words which peasants speak were drunk 

fflll my tongue caught and uttered them. 

I%my youth I tolled with peasants; beartog as Uiey eame 

The heats of August, and the winds of March. 

The thoughts that paasants think were mine; and though 

Some touch of learning, may hare rubbed away 

A little of its rust, I hope mjt mind 

Smacks of the peasant stUl 

leaimotdrssi 
Mj flue In smUee when my heart bids me fkowB. 
I cannot pay f«q;>eet, when my heart says 
The man's a rilliaiW In my soul I loathe 
The smooth hypocrlcy which, ioe-IIke keeps 
A surlkoe nerer ruffled by a storm: 
,Nor^ I IBce his TiJor, whooan see 
The fbe at work beneath his citadel 
With the best will to batter it, and yet 
Belain his temper, and extend the hand 
Instead of pointing the artillery. 
Theigenorous man I lore; the tyrant hate; 
Bat would not Tell my hatred or my lore 
Por all the mines of Chili Birth and rank 
That wear their honors worthily, shall hare 
My deepest reTerenoe, and if reqidsite 
My heart's warm serrtoe; but they shall not chain 
Tip freedom of my thoughts, nor soften cbwn 
'iiie correspondent fteedom of a word 
That brands a P Mnrit l o aa minion. 

These are thoughts 
That square not with the maxims of the timec 
So much the Utter to be mine, then; who 
Am proudf and well may be so. I sprang not 
From sires who sucked the blood of the peq^e— Ured ' 
And died detested— learlng to thehr seed 
A world of infiuny to purge away, 
And not one virtue to achieve the work. 
My Ikther toOed like Adam; gained his bread 
By Us brow's moisture; died and went to HeaTen, 
IieaTlng me no legacy, save what 
He taught me to extract fh>m yon old Book 
That teUs old-fl»hioned tales of Hearen and HeU, 
And that God hates a hypocrite. 



Friendship. — ^That desecrated name 
belongs only to the attachments of the 
finer spirits — the rare and excellent 
fJ^iing our race. A combination of 
qualities, on both sides, is necessary 
to produce that precious and inestima- 
ble tentiment. Of real, sincere affec' 
tion many men are not capable; they 
have, indeed, a sort of attachment to 
the things they live among, the people 
who fill^i^ir house and family — that 
is, they So not very well like to do 



without ihem, when they have beea 
accustomed to their presence, bat that ' 
is all. Take them away, and replace 
them by something, or some person 
else, and you soon learn to ineasuf« ^ 
the strength of attachment in the ordi- 
nary human heart. As for confidence, 
that is not the attribute of a little mind, ^ 
especially if tinged with jealousy of < 
mind mor^ enlarged and noble 
itself; it loves to keep its own fri 
plans and ideas a secret, for there 
indeed, a sort of folly to come into con- 
tact with wisdom. Rely upon it, ihni 
the man who loves those higher in the 
scale of intellect than himself, is s 
hero undisclosed by circumstances. 
Folly hates wisdom, even the gentleK 
wisdom. 
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LABOR SAVING MACHINERY. 

There are many who decry labor 
saving machinery and condemn its sss 
as being injurious to the interests of 
working men and a benefit only tomes 
of capital, by destroying the occupa- 
tion of the former class, through the 
agency of capital doing that kind of 
work by macninery which had previ- 
ously been done by manual labor. 
These views are entertained by many 
who have a warm side to the working 
man's welfare. We have charity to 
believe that such views are held ia 
sincerity, but in ignorance of the sub- 
ject in all its details. If labor saving 
machinery is injurious to theinterestri>f 
the working man, at what point or ma- 
chine shall we commence the proscrip- 
tion? To that paper which fulminates 
against labor saving machinery, we 
say^ throw your types into the oceaa 
aiid dash your press to pieces, and 
then you will give us some evidence of 
your sincerity. If any labor saving 
machine is to be proscribed,, it should 
be that one on which all the itst de- 
pend. Proscribe the hammer, and then 
what? The farmer might turn over his 
furrow with his feet and the back- 
woodsman gnaw down the trees of 
the forest like a beaver. Abolish la- 
bor saving machinery, and we at once 
become barbarians. 

The whoje of labor saTing machine- 
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ry, withoat a single exception, has 
been the means of advancing civiliza- 
tion and gradually elevating the labor- 
ing classes from serfs to men. Thevery 
musket, decryed as it may be by some, 
was an invention which in the hands of 
£i\gland*s plebians, first broke the 
power of feudal tyranny on the field 
of Marsden. Manual occupations are 
not to be ci'eated for the mere purpose 
of giving employment, but for the pro- 
ducing ol something useful. It is a 
mistaken notion which some political 
economists have, ''that physical labor 
is always necessary to the well being of 
society, just because it gives people 
employment." Employment can only 
be of a benefit to society when it is 
directed to create something for the 
comfort of society. If this is not a 
correct view of the subject, the man 
who carries a stone in his hat all day 
long must be as advantageous to the 
State as he who guides the plough, or 
wields the hammer. Those who paid 
fifty cents for a yard of coarse shirting 
in 1815, will surely have some feeling 
for the friendly power loom, that has 
now reduced the price to twelve and a 
half cents. The working classes above 
all others, are indebted to labor saving 
machinery, and we look to future in- 
ventions in labor saving machinery, as 
being the only sure ground and hope for 
the future elevation of our race. We 
speak merely in reference to physical 
comforts. While there is enoueh to 
eat^And drink and wherewithal to clothe 
the family of man, there certainly 
should be no suffering for want, and 
in whatever country there is suffering 
among the people, such as there is of- 
ten among the manufacturing classes 
of Britain and some other nations, it is 
not because of the great amount of la- 
bor saving machinery there, but in the 
abuse of its benefits. We might go 
on step by step and fill volumes with 
accounts of the benefits of labor saving 
machinery, were it not trespassing on 
our rule of brevity. 



Going to bed. — Going to bed we 
have always considered as one of the 
most sober^ serious, and solemn oper- 
ations a man can be engaged in during 
the whole twenty-four hours. With a 
young lady it is altogether a different 
sort of thing. When bed-time arrives, 
she trips up stairs with a candle in 
her hand and — if she has had pleasant 
company during the evening — with 
some agreable ideas in her head. 
The candle is placed on the toilet and 
her luxuriant hair speedily emancipated 
from the thraldom of combs and pins. 
If she usually wears "water curls." or 
uses the "iron," her hair is brushed 
carefully from her forehead, and the 
whole mass compactly secured, if not, 
why then her beautiful tresses are soon 
hid in innumerable bits of paper. 
This task accomplished, a night-cap 
makes its appearance, edged may be 
with plain muslin, or may be with 
fine lace, which hides all save her own 
sweet countenance. As soon as she 
ties the strings, probably she takes a 
peep in, her glass and half sAiiles half 
blushes at what she sees. The light 
is out — her (airwdelicate form gently 
presses the couch — she doubles up 
"spoon fashion" — and, like a dear, in- 
nocent, lovely creature as she is, she 
falls gently into sleep with a sweet 
smile on her still sweet face. A man, 
of course, under the same circum- 
stajaces, acts ijuLte differently. Every 
movement in his chamber indicates 
the coarse rough mould of his fallen na- 
ture. When all is ready he snuffs 
the candle out with his fingers like a 
savage. For a few moments he thinks 
of all the peccadilloes he may have 
committed during the day — vows a 
vow to amend soon — grunts — turns 
over — 'Stretches himself — then all is 
silent — and tlien the heavy snoring of 
the slumberer. Is there not something 
preternatural ly solemn about sleep? 
A something a.bout it of dread and ap- 
prehension? The recumbent posi- 
tion — the closed eyes — the parted'lips 
— the pallid countenance — the oper- 
ations of the mind suspended, and 
the breath alone indicating that vital 
prlttciple. 
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Ak Alabama Coal FreLD. — Near 
Mr. Camp's bloomery, a few miles be- 
low Scoitsville, the junction of the coal 
may be seen, the latter being almost 
vertical while the coal measures are 
inclined at an angle of 20 degrees. 
Near this place fragments of coal are 
imbedded in the sandstone. 

My examination of the Cahawba 
coal field extended as high up as Lacy's 
ferry, about thirty miles above Cen- 
treville. In this distance, its greatest 
breadth is directly west of Montevallo 
and is about twelve miles. From the 
little Cahawba which is its southern 
boundary, to Lacy's ferry is 20 miles. 
An undulating line drawn from Shultz's 
creeic near Scottville, and following the 
ridge east of the limestone to Roup's 
creek, will mark its western boundary. 
On the east it extends to within one or 
two miles of Montevallo, from which 
point it gradually contracts till it 
reaches within three miles of the ferry. 

The coal of the Cahawba differs in 
many respects from that of the Warrior. 
It is more lameller in its structure, 
seldom breaking up into fragments af 
regular form like the Ultter. The beds 
are generally more highly inclined, 
being often vertical, and they are also 
much thicker than any I have yet seen 
on the Warrior. On the right bank 
of the Cahawba, I have determined the 
superposition of at least four beds, 
varying in thickness between ten and 
four feet, and within one or two miles 
of the river. These beds are low in 
the seiies — some of them below the 
millstone grit, which leads me to think 
we have not reached the corresponding 
thickness on the Warrior. 

Between the coal and iron orfe I had 
the pleasure to find an excellent fire- 
stone that must one day be of great 
value. You have then, limestone, iron 
ore, fire-proof stone, coal and water 
power side by side and within the lim- 
its of a few miles. 

PiolfaMor Tnom J. 



Cure for a Swinnied Horse. — The 
following remedy has been tried within 
the past month, on a horse badly s win* 
nied, and a speedy and perfect cure ef- 



fected. Take a pint of lard, add to it 
eight or ten red peppers, melt it over 
a slow fire, and break into it one doxea 
fresh eggs, stir all together, making a 
kind of lard egg omelette, (take caw 
and not cook it too much.) Now ap- 
ply it liberally to your horse's shoulder, 
three times' a day, rubbing it in with I 
cob, thoroughly. Should the omelette 
give out, repeat the dose, and a per- 
fect cure will be effected. 



The Porcelain Mawufact^re.— 

The number of workmen emplo3red to 
finish one article of chinaware is al- 
most incredible; a single cup is said 
from the kneeding of the paste, to pass 
through seventy hands before it is readf 
for sale; each individual, in its -pro- 
gress performing as little as he can for 
the remuneration he receives. The 
Chinese decorate the exterior of theit 
dwellings, and their pleasure grounds, 
with enormous pieces of poicelaiB 
both in the way of vases and figures; 
these are formed each in several pieces, 
and each piece or portion in a mould; 
the paste is first well- pressed into the 
moulds, which are then placed before a 
fire for a short time, to detach the fig- 
ures from their moulds; the variens 
portions are then united and cemented 
together, the joints are carefully smooth- 
ed off by the chisel, and are varnished 
and painted over, after which they are 
imperceptible. The designs traced up- 
on their porcelain or china are very 
inferior, but the colors used by the ar- 
tists who paint these designs are far 
superior to any European coloring. 
The division of labor in embellishing 
and painting the chinaware is equal to 
that employed in the formation of it; one 
traces figures, another flowers, a third 
paints the figures, and a fourth the 
flowers— in fact, there is an artist for 
delineating, and another for painting 
each particular object; each goes on in 
one beaten track, without the least 
conception or attempt at improvement, 
or introducing new ideas in their de- 
signs; and thus the same designs and 
figures are accurately copied by the ar- 
tists of the present day which were in 
use in the days of Confucius. 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

We often hear this phrase, but very 
few compreheDd its real meaning. 
Most persons suppose it means that a 
criminal shall have no spiritual ad- 
viser or religious consolation previous 
10 his execution. But this is a popular 
errer. The dark cloud of barbarism 
srbich succeeded the downfall of the 
Roman empire, having nearly effaced 
literary pursuits, the attention of the 
nobility and the body of the people 
placed above labor, was wholly ab- 
lorbed by military exercises and the 
chase, while the regular and secular 
clergy became, for ages, with some ex- 
ceptioas, almost the sole depositories 
of books, and the learned languages. 
As it is natural to respect what we do 
aot understand, the mi>nks turned the 
advantage to good account, and it grad- 
ually became a principle of common 
law, that no clerk, that is to say, that 
00 priest, should be tried by the civil 
power. 

This privilege was enjoyed and 
abused without restriction, till the 
reign of Henry thrf Second, when the 
council, or parliament of Clarendon, 
or the sense of the nation was pro- 
voked by murder, rape and other crimes, 
to set bounds to ecclesiastical licen- 
tiousness, by a salutary regulation on 
the subject, but a law so necessary was 
evaded by the insolence of Becket, 
and the base pusillanimity of King 
John and his successor. 

During a period equally disgraceful 
to the monarch and the clergy, a pro- 
vision, artful because it seemed to wear 
the face of a remedy, was enacted, by 
which any person tried for felony and 
found guilty, was pronounced to be 
exempt from punishment si legi ut 
deriaiSy if he was able to read as a 
priest. From this^nc<*c the monks de- 
rived considerable emolument, by teach- 
ing prisoners to read, which, however 
odious or bloody their crimes, rescued j 
ihemfrom the penalty of the laws, and| 
also answered another important pur- 1 
pose, as by these means, men of the| 
most desperate character, were thusi 
rendered humble and obedient tools of j 
the church. Thia lucrative monopoly | 



remained until it was provided against 
in the twenty -seventh year of the reign 
of Edward the Third; but the noxious 
weed grew up in the shade of ignoranc« 
and confusion, during the bloody con- 
tests of the house oi Lancaster and 
York, till it received a considerable 
check under Edward the Sixxh, when 
it was determined that no person con- 
victed of manslavighter, shall claim 
the benefit of clergy, unless he is a 
peer of the realm, or a clerk in priests* 
orders; and, by the ninth of James the 
First, it was entirely taken away from 
these delinquents. 



INSECT ARCHITECTS. 
The ground spider may well be rank, 
ed among the wonderful native archi- 
tects of Australia; they are of various 
sizes, .and differ in their color, form 
and markings. They hollow a circular 
iiole in the earth, adapted to the size 
of their body, and more beautifully 
formed, and perfectly round, than any 
engineer with all his scientific instru- 
ments could have made it. Within, it 
is nicely tapestaed with the finest web, 
woven closely over the wall of this 
subterranean drawing room, the depth 
of which I never accurately ascertain- 
ed, as at a certain distance they seem 
to curve, or perhaps lead into a side 
cell, where the feelers of fine grass I 
have introduced could not penetrate. 
Some of these tunnels terminated at 
the surface with merely a ^ght web 
spun over the grains of soil close to the 
apurture, as if to prevent their rolling 
into it; the holes being from one-sixth 
of an inch to an inch in diameter. 
Some of them boastofanextraoxdinary 
luxury of a front-door; these I imagine to 
be rather first rate kind of spiders, and 
the doors are as beautiful instances of 
insect skill and artifice as any that our 
wonder-teeming world displays to us. 
When shut down over the hole, nothing 
but the very most accurate previous 
knowledge could induce any person to 
fancy they could perceive any differ- 
ence in the surface of the soil but, 
perhaps if you remain very still for 
^me minutes the clever inhabitants 
wilj^jpme forth — when you perceive a 
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circle of earth, perhaps the size of a 
wedding-ring or larger, lifted up from 
beneath, like a trap-door; it falls back 
gently on its hinge side, and a fine, 
hairy, beautifully pencilled, brown or 
gray spider pops out and most proba- 
bly pops in again to sit just breath the 
opening, and wait for his dinner of 
fiies or other eatable intruders. Then 
we see that the under side and the rim 
of his earthen door is thickly and 
neatly webbed over, so that not a grain 
of soil can fall away from its thickness, 
which id usually about the eighth or 
tenth of an inch, and alt]^ough bo 
skilfully webbed below, the upper pre- 
serves exactly the same appearance as 
the surrounding soil. The binges also 
consist of web, neatly attached to that 
of the lid, and box. 1 have the great- 
est respect and admiration for these 
clever mechanics, and though I very 
often with a bent of grass, or a soft 
green twig, try to persuade one to come 
up, and be looked at (which they gen- 
erally do, nipping fast hold of the 
intrusive prooe,) I never was guilty 
of hurting one. I have picked very 
large ones off the ground that the plough 
had just turned over, and have carried 
them to places unlikely to be disturbed; 
and I generally have two or three partic- 
ular friends among them, whom I fre- 
quently take a peep at. They often 
travel some distance from home, proba- 
bly in seach of food, as I have over- 
taken and watched them returning, 
when they seldom turn aside from hand 
or foot placed in their way, but go 
steadily on at a good swift pace, and 
after dropping into their hole put forth 
a claw, and hook the door too after 
them, just as a man would close a trap- 
door above him when descending a 
ladder. 

Mrs. MerediUi*0 Sew Soutk Wtles. 



Exercise — Fresh Air — Health. — 
Downing's Horticulturist expatiates on 
the advantage to our women of of- 
ten seeking the air and using abundant 
exercise, as the true means of preserv- 
ing health and imparting to beauty a 
more captivating freshness. An excel? 
lent article hereon finishes thus: 



"A word or two more, and upon 
what ought to be the most importaDt 
argument to all. Exercise, fresh air, 
health — are they not almost synony- 
mous. The exquisite bloom on tbe 
cheeks of American girls fade in the 
matron much sooner here than in Eng- 
land — not merely because of the soft- 
nessof the English climate as many ^trp- 
pose. It is because exercise, so nece^ 
sary to the maintenance of health, is 
so little a matter of habit and ednca* 
tion here, and so largely insisted upon 
in England; and it is because exercise, 
when taken here at all, is too often ast 
matter of duty; and has no soul in it; 
while the English woman who takes a 
living interest in her rural employ- 
ments, inhales new life in every day's 
occupation, and plants perpetual roses 
in her cheek, by the mere act of plant- 
ing them in her garden." 



SUGAR CANE AND SUGAR. 

The planting is performed about the 
end of February, by laying the caae 
lengthwise. The sprouts are ploughed 
in March, May and June. The cut- 
ting of the cane for seed is commenced 
in October, and for grinding in No- 
vember. It is brought into a shed, 
where the cane-carrier is situated, 
which leads to two iron rollers, driven 
by steam. The juice runs from thence 
into a reservoir, or boxes. The cane 
after being hard pressed, called the 
begasse, falls from the rollers into a 
large chimney, and is burnt to ashes. 
The juice now called la plobe, is put 
into the first kettle, holding from thirty 
to forty gallons, and boiled, with the 
addition of a small piece of lime, in 
order to neutralize any excess of acid. 
When sufficiently concentrated, it is 
brought into the second kettle, called 
the Jlambeaa, and added to a previous 
quantity of juice, where it is likewise 
boiled down for a short time, and from 
thence into the third kettle, and is 
called the syrup. This is the material 
containing both molasses and sugar. 
It is then finished in the fourth kettle, 
called the battery and from thence 
thrown into coolers, where it remains 
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Tor five or six kours. The sugar is 
now altogether chrjwtalized, and sepa- 
rated from the molasses, and put into 
boxes and carried to the purgery, a large 
building, in which the hhds. are placed 
on pedestals, and the molasses allowed 
to ran and drop through the sugar and 
hhds. on the ground, which is perfectly 
dean and smooth, and is then put like- 
viise in hogshead and barrels. 



FASHIONABLE YOUNG LADIES. 

BT DOUGLASS JERROLD. 

'Hallo! Aggy, why you're come out 
of & rainbow.' 

Tbis sudden salutation was addressed 
by Basil to his sister, Agatha Penni- 
backar, who fine and gauze like as a 
dragon- £y, floated into the room, and 
settled upon a sofa. 

*I have told you twenty times,' said 
the young lady, with face severely set, 
•I will not be called Aggy. It's hid- 
eous.' 

•Then why don't you change it? I 
say, mother, when are you going to 
consign these girls to India? market's 
full here. Bless you, such a glut of 
wedding-rings, I'm told they hang 
mackerel on 'em.' And Basil laughed 
saucily at Agatha; and Agatha pouted 
contemptuously. 

•My dear Basil, I thought I heard 
your voice, where have you been, you 
naagbty child? I'm sure your poor 
sister* — it was Monica Pennibacker 
wbo spoke as she entered — 'your poor 
sister might as well be without a broth- 
er.* 

•That's their opinion, Nic,' and the 
youth was about to chuck Monica's 
chin, when Monica drew herself up, like 
a pouter pigeon, above the familiarity. 
•When you can address your elder 
sister as you ought, Basil' — 

•Come, if you're going to act a do 
mestic tragedy I shall leave the house, 
and not take a check to come back?' 
said Basil. 'What's the matter with 
you both? Why you're as stiff as i 
you slept on sheet iron and boarded on 
whalebone. What's the matter? Just 
wish you'd some of my troubles. Only 



yesterday, I lost Scrub, my terrier; a 
love of a thing, that would kill rats as 
fast as he could see 'em. Turn out a 
hundred rats> and in a twinkling he'd 
make 'em feel as if the eyes of Europe 
were on 'em. And that dog's dead. 
Yet look at me/ and Basil passed his 
fingers through his hair, and with much 
fortitude, wiped an imaginary tear from 
his eye. 'Scrub's departed, yet 1 con- 
sent to breathe.' 

•Scrub! Bringing terriers before la* 
dies!' said Monica; 'don't be so vul- 
gar.' 

•Indeed, Basil,' chirruped young 
Agatha, 'you get so low, your sisters 
must disown you.' 

'Poor little kittens,' cried Basil, as 
he dropped astride a chair, and shook 
his head at the young ladies, and sigh- 
ed — -Well, 'pon my life, I do wish you 
were out of this world!' 

'Basil!' exclaimed the sisters, with a 
slight hysteric scream. 

'Basil!' said Mrs. Jericho, in deep, 
reproving thunder. 

'You'r too good for this earth, you 
are, indeed, girls. Take it in a lump, 
and see what part of it's beneath your 
notice. Wh$t a little of it's really 
respectable. If it was'nt unmanly, I 
could weep to think that my superfine 
sisters lived in the same wicked, vulgar 
world, that makes black puddings and 
sells cat's-meat.' 

'My dear Basil,' said Mrs. Jericho 
in a tone of tender remonstrance, 'do 
not be so extravagant. And you hurt 
your sisters; you do indeed. A man' — 
and Mrs. Jericho took breath for a 
great utterance— 'a man never so beau- 
tifully shows his own strength, as when 
he respects our softness.' 

'No, indeed,' said the young ladies, 
speaking and shaking their heads in 
sympathy. 'No!' 

'I've a whole bank ofrespeot in me, 
ma'am,' and Basil spread his fingers 
over his breast, 'but I don't pay a pen- 
nyworth of it to forged drafts. Now 
softness is one thing; and — my dear pa- 
rents I am quite prepared to prove what 
I say — and gammon is another.' 

•If you allude to me, sir,' said Moni- 
ca, who had evidently made up her 
mind for an apothegm, •permit me once 
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for all to observe, that I don't know 
"what you mean.' 

'That's exactly my feelings on the 
subject, Monica dear,' (yried Agatha. 

*Now children, I cannot endure this. 
It distresses me. These little quarrels 
lacerate me. You know, as I have 
often said, girls, I gave up everything 
for my children. Had I consulted my 
own feelings, I should have glided a 
solitary thing to— to your father. 
Therefore, — here Mrs. Jericho drew 
forth a pocket-handkerchief; and both 
the girls, with a precision quite milita- 
ry, imitated the movement — 'therefore 
kiss one another and be friends.' 

* With all my heart and all my mouth,' 
said Basil. 'Come along girls' — and 
he folded his arms — 'come along; I 
won't bite.' 

'What a creature you are!' cried 
Monica, wiping her eyes, as hermoth- 
er moved her towards Basil. 

'1 dare say,' said young Agatha, lift- 
ing herself upon her* toes to Basil, 'I 
dare say now you don't kiss Bessy 
Carraways in that manner.' 

'Bessy Carraways!' said Basil, and 
the blood ran all over his face, his mother 
silently smiling at the emotion — 'Bessy 
Carraways is a — a* — Basil stammered, 
then laughed — ^' a flower.' 

'No doubt, dear Basil,' said Monica. 
'So are all young ladtesof Bessy's age; 
all flowers.' 

'But I mean,' said Basil, *the natural 
thing. You see, my beloved sisters, 
there are two sorts of flowers. Now, 
Bessy, isn't too fine or too good for 
this world. No; she's a flesh and blood 
flower, growing upon the earth, and 
not thinking it too dirty for her, a flower 
that gives but the sweetness of her own 
natural self, and doesn't think it too 
good for other people; and why? Be- 
cause she thinks no more about it than 
a rose or a lily, or any other blossom 
that's delicious and doesn't know it. 

'Upon my word Basil,' cried Mrs. 
Jericho with joyous emphasis, 'you are 
quite a poet.' 

•Should be very sorry ma'am for the 
respectability of the family,' said Ba- 
sil.' 

'Oh, quite a bard,' exclaimed Moni- 
ca, with a sarcasm so very fine it was 



unfelt by its object, 'Now yoa have 
given us one sort of female flower, 
what, dear boy, what is the other.' 

'Certainly, Nic,' and Basil took 
sister's hand between his own. ' 
other flower doesn't root in this worlds 
all; earth's too vulgar for it, dearest 
maid. It's a flower so fine, it's grown 
out of silk or velvet, and stands upon 
a wire stalk. — Whatever scMt it has, 
it isn't its own; it doesn't c#me out of 
itself, sweet girl, but out of fashioii. 
Very fine flowers, sown in silk, culti- 
vated by the scissors, and perched upon 
stiffness. Not at all the sort of fiower 
for my button -hole, lean assure you.' 

'Dear, no! of course not,' cried the 
wicked Agatha, clapping her hands. 
'Bessy is, of course, your heart's -ease.' 

'My dear little puss,' said Basil, *I 
like Bessy, as I said, because she 
doesn't think herself too good for other 
people; for all that, Pm not good 
enough for her. No, my little tortoise 
shell, I always study humanity, it's 
safest — shall always think myself not 
good enoueh for any woman in the 
world. When I die, this is the epitaph 
I shall have grown over me: — He was 
so humble in spirit he never lifted his 
thoughts to marriage, Reader go and 
do likewise. 

My dear, strange Basil!' said Mrs. 
Jericho, with an incredulous laugh. 

'iShall endeavor to leave ^ve pounds 
a year, to have that epitaph grown 
over me in mustard and cress. Five 
pounds a year, ma'am, to the sexton, to 
keep my memory green.' 

'1 wonder what Miss Carraways 
would say if she heard yon? But 1 
know better,' said Monica. 'I think, 
Agatha, we had better bespeak our 
posts as bridesmaids.' 

'Wouldn't suffer it, my darling girls,' 
said Basil. 'If ever I was to marry- 
not that I ever shall — no, no — I shall 
walk through the world with the mus- 
tard and cress steadily in my eye — voa 
should not come near my wife. No, 
no; you're too good, too fine, too em- 
broidered for the plain work of matri- 
mony. Bless yourlittle fiUagree hearts, 
before you marry you ought to perfonn 
quarantine in cotton, and serve seven 
years to pies and puddings.' 
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ON THE USE OF MULES. 

1. Mules, on a general average, 
fye more than twice as long as hors- 
K They are fit for service From three 
^ears old to thirty. At twelve, ahorse 
has seen his best days, and is going 
down hill, but a mule at that age has 
scarcely risen out of his colthood, and 
goes oa.improving till he is twenty. 
InstanceBare recorded of mules living 
sixty or seventy years, but these are 
exceptions. The general rule is that 
they average thirty. 

2. Mules are never exposed to dis- 
eases as horses are. I have spent con- 
uderable time in studying the diseases 
of horses, from ring-bone up to poil 
evil. But who overheard of a ring- 
boned, spavined, wind-broken mule? 
Immense sums of money are annually 
lo8t in tl^e premature death of high- 
spirited horses by accident afnd disease. 
The omnibus lines in the dity of New 
York have not been able to sustain 
their losses, and are beginning to use 
mule^ as Less liable by far even to ac- 
ddewl as well as disease. This re- 
mits from the next consideration, 
which is that — 

3. Mules have organs of vision and 
heariftg far superior to those of the 
horse. Hence they seldom sheer, and 
frighten, and run off. A horse fright- 
ens because he imagines he sees some- 
thing frightful, but a mule, having 
snperior discernment, both by the eye 
and ear, understands everything he 
meets, and therefore is safe. For the 
same* reason he is surer footed, and 
hence more valuable in mountainous 
regions and on dangerous roads. I 
doubt whether on the Alpine paths a 
mule ever made a misstep. He may 
have been deceived in the firmness of 
the spot where he set his foot, but not 
in the propriety of the choice all ap 
pearances considered, 

4. The mule is much more hardy 
than the horse. , A pair of these ani 
malt, owned by a neighbt)r of mine, 
although small in size, will plow more 
land in one week than four horses. 
In li^t harness or under the saddle, in 

I hauling iron ore or on the turnpike 
I before a Conestoga waggon, one mule 



in a life time will kill seven horses. 
Their faculty of endurance is almost in* 
credible. 

5. Another very important fact is, 
that in the matter o(food, a mule will 
live and thrive on less than one-half it 
takes to keep a hors^. The horses of 
England, at this present time, are con- 
suming i^ain which would save the 
lives of tnousands of British subjects. 
A particular friend of mine, who ha^ 
returned from a visit to Ireland, in- 
formed me a few days ago that, in the 
country of Antrim alone there were 
eight poor houses, containing from 
eight to nine hundred paupers each. 
Were the nobiljty disposed to substitute 
mules for horses, the grave might be 
cheated out of thousands of victims 
who starve to death for want of the 
grain that horses consume^ In our 
country, however, the saving of grain 
is no object. In a national point of 
view, the agricultural interest is so 
great that the greater the demand for 
grain of all kinds the better for the far- 
mer. £ut yet individual farmers, who 
are in debt and whose land is not im- 
proved, would find it profitable, in the 
course often years, to have the labor of 
full team, and save one -half and more of 
tke food necessary to keep it up as might 
be the case in substituting mules for hor- 
ses. 

Tkitos. 



MALLEABLE IRON. 
Among the various improvements In 
ihe working of iron which have been 
patented within the last few years, 
more particularly with a view to ob- 
tain a strong, tough, and elastic mate- 
rial for railway axles, wheel tires, and 
other parts of machinery where great 
shocks are unavoidable, we observe a 
patent has been taken out in England 
by Mr. Witherell of New York, for a 
machine for manufacturing iron under 
various forms. Imparting to it a twist, 
by which the fibre is laid in a spirdi 
direction instead of longitudinally, as 
hitherto has been done. By this means 
the iron is rendered more available for 
resisting abrasion, and all other such 
forces as are destructive to the fibre. 
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Hitherto, iron has been made to pass 
through rollers, in reference to the des- 
truction of the fibre, parallel. In this 
operation, the patentee gives the iron 
the necessary twist, an<ji afterwards 
hammers, rolls, or otherwise works it 
into form by heat, in the usual manner. 
The machine consists of a powerful 
bed -pi ate, with proper standard-bear- 
ers, for carrying the working gear. 
This consists of a pair of common roll- 
ers, through which the bar to be twisted 
first passes. Directly opposite these 
are another pair of rollers of the same 
dimensions, and with the grooves 
through which the bar passes of pre- 
cisely the same size. These last men- 
tioned rollers not only rotate on their 
own axis, but they, with the frame and 
gearing in which they work, revolve in 
a vertical direction; and as the bar of 
iron* is forced or drawn through both 
pair of rollers, the latter by their joint- 
vertical motion, in addition to their 
own rotation, twist the rope into a form 
precisely similar to that of a wire- rope, 
after which it may be worked up into 
any form in the usual manner. Its 
fibre and texture will be found similar 
to a twisted gun-barrel, and its tenacity 
and toughness greatly increased. 



How TO Subdue a Vicious Horse. 

— The following fact occurred in the 
city of New Vork a few days ago. A 
beautiful and high-spirited horse would 
never allow ;a shoe to be put on his feet, 
or any pervon Iq handle his feet, with- 
out a resort to mery species of power 
and means to control him. At one 
time he was nearly crippled by being 
put in the stocks; he was afterward 
thrown down and fettered; at another 
tiine, one of our most experienced 
horse -shoers was unable to manage 
bim, by the aid of as many hands as 
could approach. In an attempt to 
shoe this horse yesterday, he resisted 
all efforts, kicked aside every thing 
but an anvil, and came near killing 
himself against that, and finally was 
brought back to his stable unshod. 
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This was his only defect; in all other re 
spects he is gentle, and perfectly do 
cile, especially in harness. But tbia 
defect was just on the eve ofconsi; 
him to the plow, where he might 
barefoot, when, by mere accident, 
officer in our service, lately retumei 
from Mexico, was passing, and, being 
made acquainted yvith the difficulty, 
applied a complete remedy by the fol- 
lowing simple process: he took a cord 
about the size of a common bed-cord, 
put it in the mouth of the horse like a 
bit, and tied it tightly on the top of tha 
animal's head, passing his left ear un- 
der the string, not painfully tight, iail 
tight enough to keep the ear down, and 
the cord in its place. This done, he 
patted the horse gently on the side of 
the head, and commanded him to fol- 
low, and instantly the horse obeyed, 
perfectly subdued, and as gentle as a 
well -trained dog, suffering his feet to 
be lifted with entire impunity, and act- 
ing in all respects like an old stager- 
That simple string thus tied made mm 
at once as docile and obedient as any 
one could desire. The gentleman who 
fWnished this exceedingly simple means 
of subduing a very dangerous propenn- 
ty, intimated that it is practised in Mex- 
ico and South America in the manage- 
ment of wild horses. Be this as it 
may, he deserves the thanks of all 
owners of such horses, and especially 
the thanks of those whose business it 
may be to shoe or groom the animals. 



An laisHMAff who lived in an attic, 
being asked what part of the house he 
occupied, answered, ** If the house was 
turned topsy turvy, I'd be living on 
the first floor." 



TO OUB READERS. 
We hftTo been compelled to hurry maiters again with 
Uie proMnt number, in order to gain grouBd ao frr af 
poMlble, sotliat by the next one or two i»ncs we jnay 
bo up to the beginning of each month. Tliat once V- 
eompliBhed, the macbineiy wiU we trust move oo xtf^t- 
lAriy and easily, for all coooemod. For any little flmt- 
oomings until then, we IiaTtt no doubt we shall be excused. 
MeanwhOe, wo are getting gubacribers oonsta&Uy, our 
proepocti brightening erery day; and we cannot donM, 
fh>m pr eee n t indieationfl, our triomphajit on or can witk 
the Souza WxfTiBH MoariiLT. 
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THE tOQJSr. 



F Tlere ia no ^ery Btriklng noTeltj lo annouDfi* Iter tlia 
nHcnt rocmtlL I^dliss ije seldom diBiwecd to mtko 
ffmuh change until April dr»wa BfHur, and Ttaninilfl M 
XhxX tjfrmg i^ aX band* 

The eotu,fi>rla,b^e wad elcgBut pTJIfl mshitaiiu It* vogue 
if mmiing uid demiriBlJottf. Mantloa of velvet tTim- 
iBMTith ttuwaollAia IftM {dfvirlh dttaim), with the 
hood Md tssftis to flOfWBponcI; or vdtet m»ntiefl, omsr 

fnt>TTt «ii«s ■«« of fbiA ektli, taatefUU J trlcam^ wtUi 
iffaJd <ir tvItM, sod g^nCTsHy hate tbo Capuchin hood. 

V#lTi4 ^CTraeU hft« itfll the preferoOM^ Bueb « wo 
i-jieriM 1«ae monthj with diAwn hHnafc md floijihed 
»iUi i geoi deal of bliWik law, lK>lt]g thu iMWt oshsemeil 
Ikk I0la aPB Tinlverailly worn far iintur ansa. The™ 
If dsa {if IjW k awl dcsBp or&n f^ colex m/jire anfu7»t Th* 
fRfiBd ft fhot, the pAttem a torocide of th« onmge co- 
la of &hlack i?TOUiidj wttli aounww brflK 
■zid ftMM^buch. A tMjpd ifl railed jJtfifl 
^ prwlii^d by the iihot preHiiely bearing 
•iltlft, ♦^uFiithwudj" and tho flotmaw w« wotuq 
a trlmBJiiSf of tfto mvB of narrow rcyltct By 
iA fit cfjiirflt? a rent moss ftnd rci^iUritj' ftwi 
, wliich nv-ibing but the loom roald nf^mmisUHb* 
iS m thk sti'lP IP a Riik, the ffmim*! of whtr h U 
J Wuu-, Itut voron In b»idths> m fS<^b linxmlC" 
tmching ncarLv i^ ■ tbn wals^ hut the jmttt^a la 
Ulitso intcmili bj rowi nf hla^k vi Kit. woven 
itrip**- Thia dniJ<B ifl piirlie?uUj 1 j elpipmt 

Tibo ft now fthiic Hjf ft hrMftl dwb&», of j»cii. 
It ui*y Isp ^wcrlhed n* ft white lUk «zid 
The nattcni, tisprfsieiitlDe a pvrfcrt maw 



of itswe, Is called Bui^n de RfOfi, m'^ ^ '^'^° '° 
hreidtiLe* Some notJon may be formed of ita beauty ^ 
wheo we mention that ona portion of the patlfim haa 
the satin Ibr groua^l, and the other the #:Uk, the two 
' bkodlng into one mother \n an Indistingi^hablL. man- 
' nor. hut prodn«*ig fta eff«t of light and ^hiwio that re- 
minibj one mort of fn?nt*d rflvtr than anjf thing else, 

Rihbuas ftTO also T«rj rich, and are mneh luw^l for 
trlmmiDg 1=11 k ^OKm of a plainer iiualliy than tho« 
dc*ctibetJ. 

Kvonlnfe' drM«ftp eipedftUy when of thin matenaJ, 
r^inUixn^j to iM ranch omflmcntHl l»th wllh VLoxin^ imd 
ftmcy trimmings; Oi* c»rj«aff!i 2^«(m C"'"^ t«*^ '^^^^ 
thofaTorito, Hmw 1« omo ofenlng dK*?", that wnpii^f Ji 
of dDuyo ilriiti of f ft«ie idik» the ?htl«ni woven to ooi- 
red pond: ttiti underaklrt IttM ft whlt« giountl. tho upper 
plnkj tbo dMSgn of the dfcew *flbig mmethinki of fU 
chftTftcter which ws mirlcritanrl by Ow torn flhawl pftt- 
tflrn. 

ttii Ju«i ftn f tUi fun at tho mom, ftad a» cflmposwl fif 
blcmde, ftowenn rihbcm, and «ino uOw* maf^rW!-. One 
hcadHlreea, of bine tony velTetsill gold» oomMflia neh- 
ne*j wtthBimpikity of ftylo. 



1 



AiwHiK wbfti miybo caUodcap*, wo iboidd mention 

! one of Fnmdl !»«, orauiienl*d with rtap of narruw 

vlnkt ribl*n, looj>ed together iii ;ucUprofiwioo Hint Ih'-y 

rf vs, siibk^ <:iirlii in their t ff. 1 1. Thii ap would «iSt a fur* 

to wbiel) rtiigltttfl *re bMomUiS!. 

I Ourpliitcrepre«?iiNflne'n ' - '-t -'t flounci'a 

■ of t,lt..rnHU' width*, richlj . .''' i^'^^'^* 

I ^r y\, onibroia(?mi to oonwfrpvu. .J ^.. * - . Jiisd ror- 

I IIkm of Mif'hiin or Bru^ssla In™, The tiftir ia ^Implf *"> 

I rtngod with ft ilmple bead^Oreeu oC bl«k rdtet ftsd.^ 

I gold. 
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EBITOHIAL DEPAHTMEN'T, 



ORLEANS TO TOURS. 

[m CTOBATDNa.] 

Up, betimes, on a pleasant mom- 
Ing in the old city df Orleans, let us 
take a ron through it, preparatory to a 
trip by rail-road to Tours, another fine 
old town, the metropolis of the de- 
partment, Indre et Loire. 

Approaching the Loire, one of the 
most beautiful rivers in France, we find 
its surface and its borders presenting 
the usual bustling appearance of such 
channels of trade and commerce, the 
heavy barge floating in all directions 
with crews whose picturesque appear- 
ance adds much ^o the charm of nov- 
elty impressed upon Everything around, 
whilst the quays are thronged with a 
motley collection of almost everything, 
animate, to be expected in such a spot. 

What an air of good humor sparkles 
in the eyes of all, what merry greet- 
ings, as if trade and active exertion 
were a pleasure, not a toil and a care! 

And in this the French appear pecu- 
liar. They do not go about their daily 
avocations, like theEngli8h,or Dutch, 
or even our own people, with knit 
brows or sombre looks, as if they were 
about to dig graves for the emtombment 
of their dearest hopes! But, as ac- 
10 / 



quaintances meet from time to time, a 
constant fire of marriment is kept up» 
the light hearted laugh ringing out so 
blithely that the contagion reaches at 
last the soul of the veriest misanthrope, 
causing him in apite of himself to laugh 
in unison. 

A wallf through such a crowd, of a 
sunny morning, does one real good. 
Go forth as grave or desponding as one 
may, he is apt to return pleased with 
all the world beside, and consequently 
with himself; and no wonder then in 
consideration of the joyousness on all 
sides apparent, the first tramp through 
the old town of Orleans puts one in good 
hutoor with it, reconciling the visitor to 
its bad pavements and its crooked 
ways, to its dingy faced urchins and 
its myriad dogs. 

The open space in front of the great 
Cathedral is thronged with a multitude 
such as we ha\e alluded to. How 
pleasant to stroll about and watch tht 
traffic, mostly carried on by women — 
how like the hum of machinery is the 
noise of so many lithe tongues in cease- 
less murmur? ■ 

If you stop only for the purchase of 
a few cherries, they will be handed to 
you with a smiling courtesy and a 
grace, such as to enhance a hundred 
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fold the value of the slight purchase 
If you stumble over a basket, you will 
be excused with a kindness which al- 
most makes you believe you have con- 
ferred a beriefit upon the fair owner, 
whilst in Edinburgh, or London,* or 
New York, you would run the risk of 
a broadside of stunning epithets, pos- 
sibly (ff a broken haadl So miioh„ ^ 
a paseing' tribute to PxMxth couijtesy in 
the humbler walks of life. 
' Orleans boasts of. a noble old Ca- 
thedral, before mentioaed, which, al- 
though not ecmal Jn. dimensions to 
Notre Dame, atPari?, is a jaaagnificent 
specimen of architecture. The towers 
are about two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, and— considered the finest 
KOthic edifice in France — it may well 
have employed the pencil of Turner, 
the Royal Academician, whose demise 
recently created so profound a sensa- 
tion in Great Britain. 

But Orleans has other claims to con- 
sideration. If there is in antiq^uity 
anything to establish a title to regard 
and respect, why, it hath that. More 
than fourteen hundred years ago it stood 
a siegiB from the famous Attilla, eaii, 
in l'4M, 97fi years later, it underwent 
another from the English, who, hovijev- 
er, were compelled to retire on the ap- 
pearance of the famous Maid of Or- 
leans. Well may they be proud of 
her — well may they erect monuments 
to her memory, and preserve as a treas- 
ured relic the portrait of the heroic giri 
who did them such good service. 

Take it all in all, few cities in France 
have higher claims to the attention of 
the traveller, from tbe splendid cathe- 
dral and its elaborate ornaments, to the 
house of the beautiful Agnes Sorel, 
around whose memory clings so much 
of the romance of the days of Charles 
VII. 

Then, there is its superb bridge over 
the Loire, the "Bellry tower," its 
many fine public buildings, and finally 
the picturesque scenery on all aides, 
affording at almost every turn, some 
rare and beautiful .combination to 
enchant the beholder. Stand with us 
for a moment at the end of Royal 
Street, near the entrance of the 
fine old bridge, and where will one see 



a more beautiful piece bf perspectiye 
than is presented by the buildings 
fronting the river, the latter stretching 
far away, until like a lake it meets the 

Sreen slopes beyond. But we are off 
y rail-road to Tours. 
And now as we whirl onward can 
any thing be more pleasant in the way 
•f a ^ide thr<>i|gh a highly cultivated 
eoim^ry, &an .ihis run down tb«*mag- 
Aificent vallfey of the Loire, wifli its 
beautiful villas and cottages, and its 
occasional views of valleys and towns? 
Now running along the verge of a clif, 
now sweeping beside a carpet of emer- 
ald, the placid Loire in sight all the 
time as the traveller flies past, at al- 
most lightning speed, every tnm gives 
us some new phase of beauty, some 
lovely combination of fi^ld and fl«od. 
The many boats floating upon the bosom 
of the bright rivers and hill and valley, 
appearing and disappearing in rapid 
succession, nature seems never to have 
assumed a more charming appearance, 
one better calculated to call forth all 
feelings of adiiiiraftion in the soul of a 
true devotee of the beautiful. 

And then, the objects of historical 
intereet upon the route. Beaugency 
with its fine bridge and old castle, and 
above all, Blois, where the great Duke 
of Guise and his brother, the Cardinal, 
were so foully murdered by order of 
llenry III, and almost in his very pre- 
sence too, terribly avenged, however, 
afterwards by the dagger of Jacques 
Clement. 

And the interest is heightened when * 
we think of the humiliations suflered 
here by that mox^rch. Even Louis 
XVI. before his trial and execution, 
two centuries later, hardly received 
more insults than did Henry III at this 
spot, at the hands of the Guises and of 
the States General. 

Old Matthieu, the historian of that 
period, speaking of Guise and the meet- 
ing of the States General here, tells us: 
*' Among them was conspicuous Henry 
Duke of Guise, who, as Grand Masterof I 
the Royal Household sat near the throne 
dressed in white satin, with his hood 
thrown carelessly backward, and from 
that elevated position, he cast his eves 
along the dense crowd before him, that 
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he might recognize and distinguish his 
followers, and encourage with a glance 
their reliance on his K>rtune and suc- 
cess, and thus without uttering a word 
might seem to say to each of them, *I 
see you; and then the Duke rising with 
a profound obeisance to the assembly, 
and followed by the long train of his 
officers and gentlemen retired to meet 
and to introduce the king." 

Ahout two months latei^ and almost 
at the feet of the monarch he had de- 
lied, fell this proud noble, -and with al- 
most as many wounds upon him as the 
murdered Cesar* His body was burned 
to ashes in the. court yard of the old 
chateau, Henry winding up the fearful 
tragedy by throwing opon the palace 
gat^ tp tell hisho/ror stricken subjects 
—''At length I am a king." 

We pass onward, the scenery so beau- 
tiful hitherto, increasing in beauty; 
chateaus, villas, cots and . hamlets, 
breaking upon the view In pleasing suc- 
cession, until despairing . of doing it 
justice, even in memory, we gaze upon 
it as if dreaming. 

Crossing die Iioire we ate soon at 

TOURS, 

Another pleasant old town is Tours,. 
not large, indeed, but surrounded by 
some of the prettiest scenery evej dwelt 
upon by an admirer of quiet beauty. 
The whole region around is almost a 
perlect garden, and, the old bridge span- 
F niug the river makes a fine feature in 
the landscape, so grand at every point 
from which it is viewed* Then for its 
past — for every old town here almost 
nas a past memorable in the annals of 
the nation — it is the native place of 
Rapin,and of the beautiful Gabrielle d' 
Estrees, the favorite of Henry IV. 
Small and insignificant as it is now, 
comparatively. Parliaments have as- 
sembled here, the turbulent tormentors 
of Henry III; but now on the decline, 
I unlike busy Orleans at the other end 
I of our route, it has a sleepy look in 
the soft sunshine, so sleepy, that one 
almost fancies, the slight rumble of its 
few vehicles, approximating to a snore, 
as if it were content to doze on. 
But there is beauty even in this. 



, The gray garden walls, th^ luxuriant 
I beauty of many of the untrimmed 
hedges, the general air of quiet, list- 
less, mossy aptiquity stampea upon the 
old villas, throws around the whole a 
I charm which, to the mefe lounger, the 
quiet searcher after pleasurable indo- 
lence, is in the highest degree inviting; 
and therefore it is doubtless, that ao 
many from other lands delight in a 
lengthened sojourn at Tours. 

It has other attractions too. In the 
pldep time, no part of Francei was more 
the scenef of great events, than this; and, 
hallowed by the presence of so many 
of the mighty of days gone by, the vi- 
cinity, indeed the whole route from 
Orleans to Tours» is rich with the le- 
geifds which belong to a more heroic 
age. Castles abound on all sides, teem* 
ing with stories of old romance. Inviting 
the pilgrim from other lands to a ram- 
ble through their grass grown keeps; 
and the only regret we have in recur- 
ring to all! this, is, that we could not 
8p^nd years, instead of days, in a so- 
journ amongst scenes pf so much in- 
terest. 



A PLEA FOR THE MEN OF THE 
PAST. 

Next to the interest every citizen 
fthouid feel in the present governfnent 
and welfare of his common country, 
should be the interest taken by him in 
its past renown, in the character and 
the deeds of the men, who through 
toils and dangers unnumbered, paved 
the way for the untold blessings now 
enjoyed by us as a free people. To 
the daring deeds and ready and disin- 
terested sacrifices of the noble pioneers, 
who now slumber beneath the clods of 
the valley, to their strong arms and 
stout hearts, are we beholden for the 
establishment of this great and fiour- 
iehing commonwealth; and their chil- 
dren would indeed be unworthy of the 
rich inheritance, were they not at all 
times ready to acknowledge these price- 
less services — to cherish Qie rnemory of 
their achievements. The years of their 
bright manhood and silvery age devoted 
to illustrate the history of their own 
country, let their children of the^resent 
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generation be grateful therefor, let them 
dwell upon that history, and Be in- 
structed, marked as it is upon every 
page with some testimonial of the wis- 
dom, the courage and the patriotism of 
that noble band. 

And no State in the confederacy, -of 
anything like its duration, presents a 
more glorious train of events for con- 
templation, more numerous stories of 
actions, to stir' the hearts of future gen- 
erations as their history is recited, than 
Tennessee. Her soldiers and her 
statesmen, the early pioneers who dis- 
puted the empire of t]ie forest with the 
wild beast and the ferocious savage- 
alike with the able civilian, whose elo- 
quence has been heard amongst the 
"foremost menofdll this world,** claim 
the regard of her"" citizens of the pre- 
sent period, alike demand that their 
fame should be preserved, that thereby 
the glory of the State thev struggled 
to elevate should be saved from the 
ravages of time. ' A heavy debt of 
gratitude is due the gallant men, 
who prepared the way long ywrs ago 
for the advance of those arts of refined 
civilization, without which, this land, 
now covered over with the evidences 
of wealth and prosperity, might still 
have been a dim wilderness. In less 
th^n a century, too, what mighty 
changes have taken place? The men 
who drove back the fierce denizens of 
the woods and hills, now sleep, too 
often, alas, in unknown graves around 
our pleasant cities and villages, whilst 
their children quietly and in peace 
slumber over the story of their deeds, 
content to enjoy the rich fruits of their 
adventurous enterprise. 

And where are the arms and the stan- 
dards borne in the fight by those gal- 
lant pioneers, the advance guard of 
those fearful days, when to be patriot- 
ic, demanded deeds more than words, 
demanded the greatest self-sacrifices, 
and the most unbending love of coun- 
try? Who has made it a duty to search 
amongst their descendants for some to 
kens of those hardly won and glorious 
battles, that such mementoes might be 
looked upon by future generations as 
an incentive to great deeds. We vain- 



ly ask the question now, shall it be 
asked in vain, hereafter? 

In recurring to the past in the history 
of Tennessee, we find the soldiers of 
her early days, the statesmen of a later 
era in her history; distinguishing them- 
selves in the halls of Iqigislation, v 
they had previously done in the peril- 
ous adventures of a frontier life. They 
w«re not often book -men; but ihey were* 
men of vigorous thought, of strong 
aense, of prompt action; nursed into 
valuable citizens, into enlarged capa- 
city, by the habits of self-dependence 
in the limitless wilderness. A lonely 
Kfe was that led by these primitive re- 
publicans, these founders of a great 
commonwealth; but it was not wittom 
its pleasures. Spurred onward by the 
love of excitement, by that spirit which 
impels brave men every where to ad- 
venture, desirous of leaving to those 
who should come after them, an un- 
trammelled heritage, and those rights 
of free thought and free action they 
enjoyed, day by day witnessed some 
startling peril to arouse the inert to 
self-preservation, some wild adventure 
or marvellous escape^ calculated to m- 
tonish even a dreamer over the talesof 
a fabulous romance. Around the 
camp-fire, for months away from the 
abodes of civilized life, with no shel- 
ter but ihe trees or the canopy of the 
heavens, they nightly watclied the stars 
come and ge, serenaded only by the 
melancholy howl of the wolf or ths 
fierce scream of the panther, and un- 
certain at what moment the unearthly 
quaver of the war-whoop, more ap- 
palling than either, might not awaken 
the sleeping echoes of the valleys 
around. Bevelling in the prodigal 
luxuriance of the new world, in the green 
spring times, in the golden summers 
and purple autumns around them, they 
were careless of danger whilst fed on 
the excitement of fresh discovery. The 
dense thicket in which the red foeman: 
might lurk, abounded also with the im 
deer; and the war paths which might] 
serve their subtle and deadly enemies 
in their approaches, were daily filled 
with troops of the ever welcome buffa- 
lo. True lovers of nature, in her most 
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glorious forms, they rei^ognized no effec- 
tual check at the hands of the fierce 
barbarians whose rights of possession 
they were ever ready to colitpst; and no 
wonder, therefore, that they succeeded 
in gaining and holding the rich lands 
they had discovered, and the arbiter to 
which was the rifle, no marvel that men 
80 constituted, were not prepared to 
yield the palm to any. A sad reflec- 
tion, that of this band of mighty hunt- 
ers, ef true heroes, scarcely any re- 
main. Over their sleeping dust, the 
winds now sound the low funeral 
dirge, or if here and there one is yet 
llv'uig, like an aged forest tree, he lin- 
gers the monument of a primitive age^ 
We know what these man have done 
to honor Tennessee — the battle of the 
Kanhawa, of King's Mountain, of Long 
Island, and scores of others, speak for 
them! But what, in return, has Ten- 
nessee done to honor them? Should 
not their descendants take measures to 
preserve the trophies of their daring, 
the records of her, greatness? and is it 
not a cause for regret, that so far as is 
now known, not a sword or an old 
musket, even, can hardly be found to 
place in the Capital of Tennessee a« a 
mute witness and testimonial of heroic 
actionadone in her behalf? In on^ of 
the Atlantic States, there is now pre- 
served with sacred care, what is said to 
be the first flag which went out to battle 
against the red men within its borders, 
^ ^^ilh the year 1632 inscribed upon its 
folds. In another State is preserved 
the antique remains of the old musket 
with which the famous King Philip of 
Mount Hope was slain, whilst in an 
oiher still, the arms and the tent of 
Washington are amongst the richest 
legacies left to those of this and after 
generations, who revere the memory of 
the Father of his Country. And are 
such relics nothing to those in 
whose hearts are hallowed the memo- 
ries associated with the mighty dead — 
with those who began the labor of 
founding this great republic, and will 
their descendants make no effort to 
?*ther for preservation, the trophies 
and mementos of a period like that? 
In view of this, shall there not arise a 
new era in the history of Tennessee, 



an era, when her battle field memori- 
als are to be treasured and. cherished 
as they deserve to be, so that the citi- 
zen of this State when he coiniucts the 
stranger through the hall of her proud 
Capitol, may point to the enshrined 
trophies which mantle.pillar and arch, 
and say as he looks upon them, and 
with exultant emotion-^** These are 
•our jewels!" 

Tl^ere must he a beginning to this 
labor of preserving these mei^entos of 
the past. The next thing to be con- 
sidered is the best means of accom- 
plishing that end. To attain this 
praiseworthy object, the Tennessee His- 
torical Society ivas oi^ganized in this 
city, some three years ago, by a few 
citizens, who felt the importance of 
the matter, i^ numbers having since 
be^n increased by additions to its ranks 
from all parts of the State. That it is 
well worthy of public encouragement 
will dpubtless be freely admitted by 
all, when it is understood that its great 
object is to save the relics of our 
early history from perishing in ob- 
livioix. The attendance at the first 
meeting was not large, but the few pre- 
sent were in earnest, were determined 
to persevere in carrying out in Tennes- 
see, what had been successfully accom- 
plished in other States. Accordingly, 
a Constitution was drafted, and adopt- 
ed, providing for the election of oflicers 
and the transaction of business, and 
by an ^ct of the Legislature it was duly 
incorporated, the charter providing, as 
usual in such cases, for the holding of 
sufiBcient property to carry out the pur- 
poses for which the association was 
formed. 

Behold it, then, fairly embarked on 
the se.a of public favor, for who could 
doubt the general desire to see successful 
an enterprise which had .been under- 
taken for so laudable a purpose? And 
the members of the society so organ- 
ized, as we have already intimated, 
had the example of other States to in- 
spire and stimulate them in the good 
work, so begun. There was in remem- 
brance the New York Historical Socie- 
ty, with its career of half a century, 
nearly; with its substantial edifice, for 
the erection of which the State had ap- 
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ptopriated thirty thousand dollars, its 
magnificent library, and its crowds of 
distinguished men, scholars and states* 
men, its Gallatins, and Bancrofts, and 
Kents, all eager to rescue every shted 
or scrap from the dusty past, which 
might serve to throw new light and 
new honor upon the history of the 
"Empire State." There .was the New 
Jersey Society, also, with its brilliant 
career in remembrance, its library 
filled with the annals of the revolution- 
ary past, of the time when patriot 
soldiers in the cause of American free- 
dom tracked the snow with bare and 
bleeding feet at Valley Forge, and 
with its cabinets enriched with the rus- 
ty and battered arms of the same mem- 
orable period. The example of Vir- 
ginia, too, was not without its influ- 
ence; of Maryland, likewise, whose 
society, although but some ^v^ or six 
years in existence, could yet boast of a 
fine library, a picture gallery, and other 
aporopriate adjuncts, the results of the 
well directed efforts of its members, 
and of the interest manifested in its 
success by the people at large, of that 
State. 

Looking upon these and similar ex- 
amples, furnished by other States which 
might be named, knowing that Tennes- 
see abounded with materials to make 
such a labor as they proposed to them- 
selves, productive of noble results, 
could the members of the Historic«tl 
Society hesitate to enter with ardor up- 
on the good work? 

Well, the Society has, since its or- 
ganization, met quietly, the Constitu- 
tion providing for meeting once in each 
month. Gradually strengthening it- 
self by elections of members, the accu- 
mulation of materials, and hoping for 
tKe time when the people would feel 
willing to aid in its designs, it has, as yet, 
in no formal manner, appealed to the 
citizens generally to aid in carrying 
out its aims. But the time, it is now 
thought, has arrived, when the public 
approbation must be appealed to, when 
delay can no longer be permitted in its 
operations consistent with success in 
what it proposes to accomplish. The 
history of Tennessee, is such, we would 
urge once more, as to arouse the just 



pride of every citizen within its bor- 
ders; and fiirther delay in rescuing it 
from the destruction which with tl» 
lapse of years impends over it, can do 
longer be tolerated with safety. The 
patriarchal few ^ho nright acquaint us 
with the incidents of the time when this 
great State, with its cities and towns, 
was ati unbroken wilderness, are rapid- 
ly passing away; and the time is not 
far distant, when this source of infor- 
mation must perish in the grave of the 
last venerable relic of tnat period. 
Whilst they are yet with us, then, it 
behoves us to learn what they alone 
have the power to communicate. With 
the CO- operation of the people, there- 
fore, the society is capable of immense 
and gratifying results. Without such 
CO ope ration, it is comparativly power- 
less, for good. Already, however, it 
has done much in gathering from the 
mouldering records of past years the 
history of important events which 
otherwise would have leen forgotten, 
and if it were to go out of existence, at 
once, it wouli deserve the thanks of 
the people of the State, tor what it has 
already done. 

The objects aimed at by the Tennes- 
see Historical Society in collecting in- 
formation relative to the old settlers and 
their times, was well set forth some 
years ago in a circular sent out by an- 
other society. Information was de- 
sired — 

FIRST. 

In relation to the Forte, ttutiont. or Stotkadft 
^ected by tbo pioneers or earlysettferB, fbrthe de- 
fence of tnenwelves and frmiliea — ibe period when 
founded and by wbom— the attacks made upon 
tb«m by the indians—inetances of indiTidoal 
prowess, of cruelty, of generosity— anecdotes, 
characteristic of the manners, customs and spirit 
of the limes, with names and dates, so far as prac- 
ticable. The annals of these stockades which 
may not improperly be called the nurseries of our 
population, and the Inboraiories of onr State cha- 
racter, constitute some of the: most interesting and 
important pages in the history of Tennessee It 
is hoped, therefore, that they will receive the par- 
iiculur attention of the Society's eorret^pondenis. 
The actors and eye witnesses, from whctn alone, 
much ot this intelligence can be procurc-d, from 
their weight of yturs, infirmity, wrakvss of 
Bi^ht, consequent upon sge, or from other causes, 
will, many of them, m unable to tommit fn 
writing what their memories will uneningly dic- 
tate'; it i** desirable, therefore, that oral communi- 
cations from such, be s<»Iicited, recorded by int^ 
li|(ent friends and neighbors, and uansmiited to 
this Society. nir-irn^ 
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SBCX>ND. 

Donestic manners of the pioneeri or early set- 
tlos—their dress, household and ti^le furniture— 
araosements and passtinieB— private (bods and 
the modea of settluig them— characteristic anec* 
dotes. , . 

THIRD. 
Expeditions fitted Out from Tennessee to chas- 
tiie the Indians in Tennesesee or in Distiicta bor- 
dering on Te nnca s ec . 

FOURTH. 
Histoiy of the Indian tribes in Tenn oaa ss —their 
migrations* habits and customs- their wars among 
themseives and against the wliitea. 

FIFTH. 
History of Coarts of Justice— the bar— medieal 
iiculty—charchea and miniaters of the gospel^ 
fees and sulariea — weddings, liow celebrated, and 
nuriage fees. 

SIXTH. 
KaTi^tion of the Cumberlaod, Ttenesaee, 
MieeisBippi and other rivera—coromeioe— prices 
of conuDoditiaa — medium of exchange. 

SEVENTH. 

PriTHe papera or journals of the early aettlers, 
iBcb OS the Clark and McAfiee papers, which coii- 
stiiute 80 interesting a portion of the history^ of 
Kearocky. There are dopbtless many higt»ly im- 
portant aanuacripts in the possession oTAmiiiea 
aod iodrnduals, the value and perhaps, the very 
existence of which b not known to the propiie- 
tor»themselvee. It is earnestly leqtieatea, ther^ 
fore iliat the descendants and executors of the early 
•ettlers will examine the maruscripts that may 
hive iaDen into their hands.select from them such 
asooDtain matter connectea with the eariy histo- 
7 ofTennessee, and transmit them to thia Society 
m nfe keeping, or at least notify them of their 
existence, with the privilq|e of oonsulting them 
iod making extnicte therefrom. 

EIGHTH. 
Early aehoole— Academies, male and female— 
Collegea, with their terchers and professors— 
sobpts taught in early schools, with the text 
books, modes of teaching, and piioca of ta.tioii— 
Diieiplinein acboola. 

^^INTH. 
Aaron Burr^ visit to Te nn e aa e a; hiafsoeptioD 
tod his movements. 

TENTH. 
irrterQOQrae of the eariy aettlers with the French 
«i the North and Spaniarda on the South— French 

lotrigues. 

ELEVENTH. 

Errera in Haywood*s Histories of Tennessee, 
it being highly important that those should be cor- 
'«<t«l, the Society would eameaily solicit, from 
competent iodividusls, the favor to peruse these 
bmories anew, and note the errors, omissions, &c., 
and Bend them, with proofs and authorities, so fiir 
IS pracikjable, to this Society. 

TWELFTH. 

Natural History of Tennessee; ita antiquities, 

""^ as Indian moonds, ibrtificationa, burying 

Sink I. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Manufactures, &c.; 

^1 be ihankfiilly received and carefully preserved. 



THIRTEENTH. 
PHes and numbers of early newspapera am 
aolidted fromauch aa may have them, or may ba- 
able to procure them 

FOURTEENTH 
The Sawanee Indiana areaaid to have migiatad 
bom the South, and to have settled on the blun^ 
on which Nashville stands, a abort time previous 
to its occu|«incy by the whites, and to have been 
drivea thence by other, tribes or Indkms, InteUi- 
genoe is solicited rehtive to theae (Suwanae) In- 
dians. 

FIFTEENTH. 
A portion of what now constitutes the State 
of Tennessee, was irregularly crea ted into a otate. 
Under thenanae of Frankland. Facta connected 
with the history of thia event, or aourcea fitjm 
which its history may be ascertained, are request- 
ed. 

These may be considered, perhaps, 
the best digested set of enquiries which 
could be proposed, in order to draw forth 
the kind of information desired; and it 
only remains for every citizen who 
feels a proper degree of State pride, to 
see what he can do to contribute to- 
wards the ends sooght. We may not, 
it is true, gather from their last obscure 
resting places, to inter anew and with 
funeral pomp, the remains of these 
heroic men of a past generation, to 
whom we ate so much indebted. 
(They have perished: — 

«Axeof ttioes 
0*flr whom the host may nub, the tempest rave^ 
And the steeds tnonple, sad the spesniMii dose, 
Yet iRske them not, so deep their kMig and last reposi;>* 

but we may do Isimple justice to their 
memory, we may cheer the hearts of the 
^ew venerable survivors by gathering 
together what remains to illustrate their 
generous deeds. 

The true wealth of any common- 
wealths — that which it should cherish 
and guard with the most jealous care — 
is its wealth of great deeds. The ephe- 
meral strifes of parties may die and be 
forgotten with the causes which created 
them; but the acts which hav^ laid the 
foundations and erected the super- 
structure of a great commonwealth, 
should ever be kept in vivid remem- 
brance, if those who are to sustain its 
character, to fight its battles, are to be 
fitted in all respects for their high des- 
tiny. And the time may come, when 
facts having faded into mere traditions, 
when the glories of the as yet brief past 
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have become obscured by the mists of 
time, that her statesmen of after years 
would make any sacri'fice for the 
knowledge we now neglector contemn. 
The period may arrive", unless we arouse 
ourselves, when the escutcheon of our 
own State may be eclipsed by those of 
our sister States, when the* latter may 
shine with the history of actions, of 
events, not more remarkable than our 
own, but better preserved, the result Of 
more care, more fore thought,— eclipsing 
ours, that to-day may safely challenge 
the entire confederacy for aught more 
brilliant — for ^ught superior. 

Proud, then, of his position as a citi- 
zen of Tennessee, with the memories of 
so much to inspire him, will not every 
one make a brave.struggle, and at once 
too, to throw off his lethargy in regard 
to this matter, will he not resolve that 
Tennessee shall have justice at the 
hands of her own people, will not each 
one, jealous of her fair fame, make a 
struggle on this point, as if it was a 
matter personal to himself, as if he was 
the last defender of her cherished hon- 
ors left to stand upon the soil, hallowed 
by the remembrance of so many glori- 
ous events! 



THE BBOKBN QOBL^T. 

**B!eaom in merey tmitet, even when the hhw eevereet it ;** 
JoAiniA BaiIu^ 

No future /—how thy Ia«t irord« echo yet, 
RMponaiTe onto mine^ hi low swtet tones; 
And though I fSUn would striTemieh toftiiget, 
Thej aonnd unbidden, Uketht flnrest mcmaai 
Until mj darken'd soul, m to eomtf star, 
Wonld e'en go tarih toieek bright Ules afiur. 

No ftitnrel dott thon then thoee worda itfll hearf— 
*^e might hare been!"— been what? »1m,— who 

Knowethr 
"We might hare been to happ]fr—9Xkd the tear. 
At that sad thought down tl) j iUr cheek stiU floweth; 
Look npl loTed one, tiie world ifl yet a dream, 
Changes wUfpass like snnlighi o'er Lift's 



Ko ftotarel hast thon heaidin tale or song, 
The story or a Snltan called Ahmst, 
Who in the chase, whilst q>aning flercealong, 
Would at a rni hare molsten'd his parch'd lipf 
Where the cool water danc'd o'er golden sand, 
Tbtf crystal goblet sparkled in his hand. 

Vaint was the Sultaa, as thou well may'st know. 
He would Cor ttMt hare pawn'd his whole dominkws; 



Brfanmtaig, he laked it totals Up— whn lol 
His ftvorite (klcon SQote it with her pinSons,— > 
Dasliing the c«i} in pieces to the ground. 
Strewing the guttering fragments flur around. 

Woe worth the tklooft—in wild rage, a blow 

Was dealt Which struck her to tho earth, dead-de^I 

And the fl^iafe^priBobgaaed wrathAilly, as jOioi^gh, 

He stUl w(>ul4 wreak his Tongeanoe on her head; 

A moment more a Page detectednear, 

A poisonous reptfle in that ftmntaindear. 

Sad and repentont, Ahmet gased ttirougfa tews 
IJ^n the fkTcnlte his hand had slain; 
The goblet was Ibrgotten, and the years— 
The many glad years fled, came bafC* again; 
Alas, ia Tain came late repentant lore, 
No power had it those pinions bright to 



What is the lesson taught thee now, by VUa^- 
The Oriental story of the«iq^ 
Ooth It net teach, that oft the oup-ofbUai^ • 
Fate kfndly dashes ere we drink It up Y 
Murmur not now— the (tature yet may^Aow, 
Thy guardian angel'a wings haradeatt tlie Mow. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

TBS INDIAN MASSACRES IN THE VICIN- 
ITT OF BOSLEY's SPRING. 

About four miles from Nashville, in 
a lovely valley surrounded by hills 
whose gently waving outline mast 
strike the visitor thither as exquisitely 
beautiful, the traveller will observe a 
pleasant looking and substantial coun- 
try residence, built of brick and with 
a clear stream meandering through a 
green lawn in front of it. The local- 
ity is one of the most charming in the 
vicinity of a city rioted for its many 
beautiful building sites, and amongst 
them all, no drive of a pleasant sum- 
mer's evening has more attractions in 
the way of fine views than the one in 
question. The residence is that of 
Charles Bosley, Esq., one of those 
gallant old pioneers now fast passing 
from the scenes their bravery has im- 
mortalized, one who, although at the 
time of the Nickojack campaign a lad 
of but seventeen years of age, swam 
the Tennessee river at night with the 
rest of the brave band, to assail in their ■ 
Own fastnesses the savages who had so 
often committed outrages upon the 
early settlers. 
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The Sulphur Spring near his resi- 
tnce is a favorite iesort» from the 
tyi and yet few of those who unmo- 
3te<l and with ^e equipages roll 
on^ the superb gravelled turnpike we 
ivo indicated, ever think of the thrill- 
L^ adventures of Indian muipder and 
itrage which have marked the vicini- 
r, the tates of which paled the cheeks 
f their progenitors, the hardy settlers 
f other jtimes. 

Somewhere about the year 1700, a 
>rt called' "Johnson's Fort' stood on 
be neen knoll, now occupied by Mr. 
tosley's house, a few hundred yards 
rom the road; and not far off, will be 
toticed a small stone spring house, — 
t standing near the edge of the clear 
ttream, mentioned. On a sumiQer*B 
tvening, two boys aiid two little girls 
vere playing at the spring named, 
vhen they were attacked by several 
Lndianff lying in wait. One of the 
;irls and one of the boys was killed; 
the other little girl was wounded, .and 
these thi^e were left in a heap upon 
the ground. The other boy escaped 
to the fort with a broken arm, and one 
of the little girls, although tomahawked 
and scalped, recovered; and died but a 
few years a^o from a new hurt upon 
the place injured so many years before. 
Near the stfme spot, afterwards, Capt. 
Hunter was killed. A cherry tree 
marks the locality, on the lawn in 
front of the house. 

An alarm having been given, the fort 
had been evacuted, the residents hav- 
ing deemed it best to move nearer town. 
Capt. Hunter having purchased some 
com, went in company with Mr. Hugh 
T. Bell, (who died a few years ago in 
Montgomery County,) to get the corn. 
They took a wagon and team, and at 
the spot mentioned they were fired 
upon by the Indians. Huntet was 
killed, and Bell se/erely wounded. 
The latter got off, however, after a hot 
cbase by the Indians. A party headed 
by Col. Kilpalrick went out to search 
for the body and the wagon and team, 
and somewhere about Gen. Harding's 
plantation, these were also fired upon, 
doubtless by the same party, and the 
Colonel was killed, and Mr. Bennett 
Searcy was badly wounded but got in, 



after wandering about for two days. 
The Indians cut off Col. Kilpatrick's 
head, carrying it away with them. 
Capt. Hunter's body was found, much 
mangled, on the spot where he fell. 

The Sulphur Spring over the ridge be- 
yond Mr. Bosley's was the scene of 
another heart stirring adventure. Mr. 
John Cockerllla brave old settler went 
to the spot, at that time a favorite re* 
sort for deer, to He in wait for them. 
Riding around, just at the turn of the 
creek, he was fired upon, his horse kill- 
ed, and himself seriously wounded in 
the hip. His horse fell upon his leg, 
and his gun falling out of his hand, 
one of the Indians ran up and stood 
eyeing his foe, and laughing in fancied 
triumph at the fatal predicament he 
thougat he was in. The animal in his 
dying struggles floundering about, re-, 
leased Mr. CockeriU's leg so as to 
enable him to seize his gun, and he in 
turn firing upon the Indian, without 
stopping to examine with what effect, 
fled for the fort over the ridge. He 
fell however from loss of blood before 
he reached k^ and lay in the cane until 
the next day, but recovered, and lived 
to within a few years past. He it was 
from whom the fine spring near town 
on the same road was named.'* 

We are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Boeley for these particulars, which 
are given to thQ best of his recollection; 
and th^y- form another chapter of 
abiding interest to illustrate the past 
history of Tennessee^ and who that is 
privileged to dwell upon the detail of 
such events, does not feel anew a thrill 
of gratitude towards the brave men who 
through so tnuch peril gave to the 
present generation the splendid heritage 
of which they are in possession. 

Day by day how many unheedingly 
pass the scenes of so many fearful 
tragedies, so many spots which if known 
would be memorable in the history of 



* From another aoiiroe, we lenm that the Indian «o 
fired upon by Mr. C, was so badly woundeil that the 
injury was considered tnortal by the rert of his party, 
jtni they therefore carried him some distance into the 
IhreKt away fkvm the spot, and after building a slif^t 
shelter over him left hinx to his fiite. He recorerad, 
however, and many years afterwards, came in and rela- 
ted to the whites the story of his sufferings. The whites 
who went to the p'aee where Mr. C. fired npon him, 
traclced the wounded Indian by bis blood for a wusidera* 
ble distance; but finaUy lost sight of It. 
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the State in all time to come, — places 
where the best blood of the country 
watered the soil ! Yet no monuments 
mark these places, no tribute goes up 
to the virtues of those who risked so 
much for the good of those who came 
after them, and as Time in his progress 
removes one after another of tnose 
who might throw lieht upon the histo- 
ry of each battle place, their descend- 
ants in too many cases stand idly by, 
careless of the renown of the common- 
wealth sienajized by so many brave 
deeds. We trust it will not be sp,, 
much longer — we venture to record the 
expectation, that something will be done 
in a cause so worthy of effort. 



THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 

thtmrittyandinUmUyqfthtemotUmy 

lujuaxaoL 
Wtj, never dream of meMUrlng Bfc, by yean^ 

Years told by Time's imprint npen the fimn. 
By tottering Iboteteps, slow with ftaded ftao^ 

Heart pulses low, which onoe beat high and wanh; 
By raven locks, or tresses, twlaM with gray, 
These come to all, to herald mve decay. 

But let the Past, throw nn^^fi^i^g glories o*er tbeeu 
To make thy world,— ^y t^rkl, all radiant, still; 

Summon— thou canst— aU things to stand before thee, 
All shapes of beauty, as thou may'rt, at wlll$ 

Thus Memory, an 4agel form, attending, ^ 

Wm with each pasafng hour Mue Joy be hkndliig. 

And as thy pOgrhnage on earth dlsdoees. 
The myriad lights and shado?ra of each day^ 

Thorny, at times, tl^ path may be, yet tcaes, 
WiU stm bloom oft, todet^ thine onwaid war. 

And Peace, sweet Peace, will ever with thee stavd, 

Till thou approach with her the Better Land. 

Qo back to childbood'i hours, ao bright d ywe, 

To visions of the ftatyua, goUen hoed— 
To thegreen ralea thy steps once rambled O^er, 

To forests dim, or ocean's solitude; 
Let these make life, they were of life, % part, 
Let these be with thee, whereaoe'er ttiou art. 

The city's splendar, castles graj and old. 
Temple and arch, by Time's strong huid o'erthrown. 

Palatial banquets, rich with fretted gold, 
And pictured gallery, and sculptnr'd stem,— 

And marble fountains, throwing silvery spray, 

Call back thtu visions of a brighter day: 

And vanish'd foees,— eyes whose^gentle beamiy 
Once met thine own, in scnrow, or in glee, 

Soft youthAil tresses, bright with wavy gleami^ 
So seraph-like, of Heaven they seem'd to be— 

These are the mcm'ries which to us aro given, 

B e c al Hng us tnm. dreamt of eaith, to heavent 



These make the Ip6«s mb— the lift s 
Ifaridntf with diaibaiid ray each I 

Adding a brigfateafaig boa toaveiy ftovii; 
Making one hour, a tlmuaad worth, baskK 
Of those irbo stagnaat float opoa Iife% tida. 



nn 9AT0 TBAT ARB PAflE. 

[to Aimn.] 
I often thfad( of otber days. 

Of happier ho«n^ perchance^ 
Whan ills tf Ufb were hidden 'oeath 

The merry song and dance; 
I often dwell upon the tonea 

Of voices loved, now mote, 
As one may dwell npopi the aomd. 

Of harp, or hem, or lute; 
But never may I hear again, 

Toicee to bkl arise, 
Kotes sweeter than thoae olden nn«i 



loften dwell upon Ihe-past, 

«< Thought of otiier days," 
I see the bright and beantiAiI, 

And list to minstrri li^jr^ 
But never Wm the past majeail, 

A brighter vision fled. 
Than the mmtOKj^t the houfa with 4 

Bear Mend, so quickly sped; 
I may see again the beautifti]. 

Hear tones almost diving 
But never in those aounds will Inik, 

AspaUraomli 



, 1 may Usten jtothewariike atralu 

In Scotia's glens and braes, 
May see the aged minstrel strika 

The harp of other dayi; 
I may hear the songs of reapers^ 

In menry KngHmd's vales, 
Or hearken as the volee o* the Ma, 

Floats on the Southern galas; 
I may listen to the Spanish maid. 

With many Castanet, 
But in thy voice there Is a sp^ 

I never can forget 

Tbe voice of flriendah^ hath a tone 

Of music sweeter ftr, 
Than Memnon's harp, divinely ttmng, 

Or Homer^ classic lyre; 
I may 'Usten to the proudest e 

The victor's waiUke strain, 
Wb^n shaU I hear more gentle t 

Of kindliness again! 
Then let me ever hear thy voice^ 

Its every tone prolong^ 
'TIS better than the ancient harp, 

Or vlotory's praud sangl 
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Av tbe SofoOr Western Monthly. 

MY FIRST OtSTER. 

BfD». ♦♦*<?♦ ♦♦♦♦• 

The aggregate of one's life, it is said, 
onaists for the most part of the sum 
if little events. They wiio never did 
^tertain any fastidiousness about 
(Wallowing an oyster, but just ingulf- 
ed it at once without ''making any 
hnes about it," as the phrase goes, 
ran have no sympathy with me; or 
with those, who like me, and 1 am not 
alone in this particular, have had no 
ordinary feeling to overcome, no con^- 
mon victory to gain, in order to become 
an oyster eater. 

At rather an early period of my 
youth, when I was deemed sufficiently 
strong to take care of myselXaOr rather 
to learn how to take care oNaiwself, 
I was sent to a boarding school, some 
ten miles from home, and had it been 
a hundred I should not have f^lt the 
difference, to be instructed In the rudi- 
ments of an English and Latin educa- 
tion, that is, to be taught, (made) to 
read and write well, say the common 
tables and church catechism correctly, 
and to stand a rigid eicamination in the 
Latin accidence. And all this was 
fully accomplished by my persevering 
teachers. ''Teachers! Methinks I' see 
my teachers!!" I bow with reverence 
to, yes, I "kiss the rod," that held in 
terrorem over me, made me early know 
my duty. 

Among the boys of the school I found 
some few of my own caste, and some 
whose fathers knew my father; but not 
one whose mother knew my mother, a 
circumstance for which 1 did not know 
how at that time to be sufficiently 
thankful; for it is comparatively of lit- 
tle consequence who knows your father, 
not so your mother. I must confess. 



it being my first dehut into life, I felt 
not a little ptoud that so many should 
know my father, and it was with feel- 
ings quite in consonance with the im- 
portent information, that I approached 
nim on his first visit to the school, to 
tell him the names of all those boys 
whose fathers knew him. He seemed 
lost in thought for a moment, but re- 
covered himself as I repeatedly asked 
him: "Don*t you knjow Tom Baker's 
father?" "No." '"Nor Bill Fletch- 
er*??" "No." "Nor Jack Thomp- 
son's?'* "No." "How's that," con- 
tinned I, "they all know you?" "My 
son,'* replied my father, "you have 
seen theioolatlhe play, Tom Fool, as 
he is called." "Yes," returned I. 
"Well, then, a great many persons of 
course must know Tom Fool, whom 
Tom Fool cannot know." "But you 
are not Tom Fool," cried L "God 
grant, my child, I may never be a great- 
er," replied my father; and shortly 
after left me to my reflections. 

Of the boys of the school there were 
three brothers, Jeffrey, William, and 
Henry Williams. These were my 
daily tormentors. Jeffrey was one of 
those sniffling, fidgety, peering, dark, 
blink-eyed, thin fellows, that make you 
feel uncomfortable to look at. William 
Williams, the second, who endured 
thejobriquet of Double Bill, was very 
like bis brother in every thing; there 
could hp no mistake about his being 
Jeffrey's brother. Henry Williams, 
the youngest, was less repulsive to me 
in his appearance, having light hair, 
and blue eyes, a florid full face, al- 
though he had the same restless, fidgety, 
peering look. In addition to this, they 
were all remarkably small of frame, 
what you would call, sfcinny fellows, 
their clothes never clinging to them, 
but hanging onthem. anc^lgg^j^aya 
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of dark blue cloth with brass buttons. 
Moreover, they had very tiny voices, 
and spoke remarkably quick. These 
diminutives took it into their head to 
make a dead set at me the first hour of 
my probation, and from that houf to 
the last of my acquaintance with them, 
for it continued till after manhood, I 
never could feel otherwise than most 
averse from them. As the boys gath' 
ered around me to see what sort of 
chap I was, some quizzing my coat, 
some my hat, some my boots, some mv 
buttons, (a situation to be envied,) it 
was left to the wit of Jeflfrey (alias Peg) 
Williams to direct particular attention 
to the tip of my nose. Now, if there 
is one part of the facial territory about 
which one feels more sensitive than 
another, perhaps it is the nose. You 
can do nothing for it. It stands Out, 
helpless; courting observation, con- 
spicuous, unprotected. You can wiirk 
your eye, or turn it aside; you can bite 
yourlip, or turn it in; but what cany du 
do for your nose? You can't be al- 
ways blowing it. If you do now and 
then give it a twitch, it only attracts the 
more notice, and eacourages an "ugly 
propensity. This Peg Williams knew, 
now he came to know it, is not the 
question. A general laugh was raised 
at the expense of the tip of my nose, 
to which all surrounding eyes were di- 
rected. Not one eye met mine. All 
seemed directed to one and the same 
point. I felt particularly annoyed. 
How my nose looked I cannot tell, 
but it felt every thing. My cheeks, 
my ears, my very fingers and toes sym- 
pathized with the pain the insulting 
jeers of these miscreants caused their 
fellow member. This was the first 
time in my life I. had been exposed to 
deliberate personal insult. My blf>od 
rushed to tne top of my head and back 
again with a force to dizzy me and al- 
most stupify me. I could no longer 
control myself. With my teeth 
clenched, and my fists firmly closed, 
I put myself up for action. At this, 
these three demons, with a twang most 
ludicrously nasal, and the wildest ges- 
ticulations of three fiddles dancing to 
their own playing, kepthopping around 
me with the most provoking pertinaci- 



ty. A poke on one side, and then oa 
the other, and always on that side 
least expected,, at length drove me al- 
most frantic; and with a rush at Peg 
the prime mover of the whole, I plant- 
ed such a well-directed quick blow on 
the bridge of his own nose as to send 
forth the blood in copious streams. 
Not content with this, I fiew still in the 
heat of my rage at Double Bill, caught 
him by the hair of his head, Qnd wa« 
in the act of pulling him down when 
the youngest brother rushed upon me, 
and we all three fell together. The 
boys now generally interfered, and the 
cry of "master," "master," dispersed 
the assembled crowd for the present. 
As they were leaving. Peg cried out, 
"Til pay you off some other time." 
"Now," cried I, "is the best time, I'm 
ready." In truth I knew not of the 
severe punishment inflicted for fighting, 
or perhaps I should have, been less 
bold. But my exasperation was not 
abated, and I Tollowed him in a sort 
of sub-chase, till having led me out of 
v?ew of observation, he turned upon me 
and we went to it in good earnest. Af- 
ter much pulling, and wrestling, and 
pummelling we were again separated — 
conquerors both. I had gained a slight 
ascendency by this encounter. I had 
made my adversary cautious how he 
offended me; and although he really 
did not fear me, he felt that I was rath- 
er inclined to seize the first fair pre- 
tence for another fight, in which I should 
not be without friends, and in which 
theresult was by no means certain on 
his side. But the three united, contin- 
ued my inseparable daily tormentors. 
It was about the beginning of No- 
vember, 18 — that the memorable day 
on which I first eat a raw oyster entered 
the calendar. For weeks previous to 
this, Nick Spinks, the oysterman, had 
visited the play ground to gratify the 
longing palates of such as had the 
wherewithal to purchase his fresh oys- 
ters. Now, Nick Spinks had been a 
privateersman, and had lost a leg and 
an eye; the former having been supplied 
by a wooden one of the old stump and 
cushion kind, while the latter of course 
remained unsupplied, presenting a most 
ominous cavity under its brow instead. 
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Added to this Mr. Splnks had one of 
the widest mouths ever possessed by 
mortal ma^, with here and there a 
huge tusk to render the awful chasm 
of his fauces only the more appalling. 
As may be expected hia voice was tre- 
mendous^ and when he announced his 
arrival by bawling out with the ftjU 
force of his lungs, "come buy my oys- 
ters, my fine fresh fat oysters, oh! ' there 
was something so perfectly unequivocal 
in the sound that all the school made a 
simultaneous move to Mr. Spinks to 
look at, if not buy, his delicate fare. 
On sevei'al occasions I had been merely 
, a visitor at the stand of Mr. 9pinks, 
looking with no very complacent feel- 
ings at the avidity with which the boys 
seeinedto swallow the then, to me, dis 
gustlng thing, yclipt an oyster. The 
air of Nick Spinka, with his hat most 
devil -may-careishly cocked on one side, 
displaying a huge red ear, and wit^ a 
sort of demi-squint with his sound eye, 
so that you scarce could tell whether he 
was looking at you individually or at 
the oyster in his hand, was wortby a 
Hogarth. I was struck with adiniration 
at his adroitness in opening the shell. 
The point of the knife was sparjce pre- 
sented to it, before the upper valve was 
thrown aside, and the fisn lay smoothed 
down upon its pearly bed before your 
longing eyes. And then the air of 
triumphant satisfaction with which he 
presented it to you could not have been 
greater, if he himself had made the 
oyster. This dexterity of his resulted 
in a laughable match between him and 
ahoy named Bum Brummige, who dis- 
posed of an oyster with ridiculous 
alacrity. Peg Williams told Mr. 
Spinks that Brummige could eat oys- 
ters faster than he could open them. 
"No he can't," said Spinks, "at least 
I don't think he can, ^praps he mout, 
and 'praps he mout'nt; howsomever, if 
the young gemman's a mind to try for a 
dozen, vy if he beats me Til charge 
him nothing for the oysters, and if I 
beats him, I'll only charge/of the oys 
ters, and that's what I call being libe- 
ral." "Done," said Brummige, backed 
bv Peg, and the boys stood^ round in 
glee, while Spinks picked out twelve 
fai|r sized oysters, and placing them in 



order before th© spectators, sharpened 
^is knife for action. Bum Brummige 
was a lad strictly turi generis, at least 
I thought so then,, and think so still, 
in as much as I have never seen his du- 
plicate. Why. he was called Bum, or 
signed hinjself so, I am unable to ex- 

Elain; I have my surmises, but as I 
ave no right tp intrude them upon any 
youn^ geijitleman's genealogy, I hope 
I shall be silently ipnlauded for my 
discretion, Should, however, any- 
thing arise from my brief portraiture of 
Bum, to induce in any reader a co- 
siirmise to my own, I hope 1 shall be 
excused also from any wjilful imputa- 
tion of malice prepense. Bum Brum- 
mige then was about fourteen years 
old* His complexion — I believe he 
had no, complexion. There was a 
strange, unsettled appearance of the 
integyihents about the cheeks, lips 
and nose, commingling brown, muddy 
whiteness, green and yellow (the latter 
I believe the result of permanent 
bruises,) so that he seemed all or eith- 
er. His eyes were between a gray and 
a blue, with an imperturbable stare 
from the filmiest white of |he eye, I 
ever remember. His eyelash was light- 
red, eyebrow he ha,d none. His hair 
was both black and short, as both could 
be, with a view.it seemed to the dis- 
play of two of the most magnificent 
auricular appendages, (for I do not 
like to call them ears) that ever invi- 
ted the fingers of a tyrannical peda- 
gogue. His forehead was as low as it 
could be, to be human, whilehis mouth 
and lips, though positive in size, were 
perfectly negative in anything like 
shape* Add to this^ a bull neck ; heavy, 
muscular, cumbersome limbs; and feet 
that seemed all instep, and though 
last, not leastt a weight and rotundity 
to the whole infra spinal region, and 
you have Bum Brummige. If his eyes 
and head could have conceived a 
thought, I doubt if such a mouth could 
have expressed it; consequently I never 
heard that Bum ever did anything else 
than eat, drink, sleep, stare, and play 
the fool. If at any time he did give 
way to an attempt at the frolicsome, 
his motions called to my mind the 
gambols of no unwieldy animal, such 
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as elephant, or hippopotamus of which 
I had read; bat rather the opposite 
contrast of ''how vefy^ vert unlike 
a kangaroo?* I never saw Bnimmige 
in after life, but I have no doubt of his 
wearing a profusion of matted black 
hair, well greased, and red whiskers 
Well, so much for Bum Brummige's 
tout ensemble. And this was the lad 
Peg Williams h£id induced to take Mr. 
Spinks' offer, or bet as it may be call- 
ed. All squared round, as the saying 
is, to give Brummige elbow room; and it 
was agreed that Spinks should lay the 
shell holding the pyster when opened 
in the palm of Brummige^s hand. Hav- 
ing taken his hands from his pockets, 
loosened his cravat, and hitched him- 
self into positiori, he told Spinks he 
was ready. There was the smile'' of 
victory on Nick Spinka* brow, no less 
than in the perfectly confidential air 
with which he inserted the point of his 
knife and tossed Ojf the upper shell." 
Three seconds was the full compliment 
of time, and easy at that. Biuii Brum- 
mige was equally expeditious; for with 
a sound like that of water drained 
through a sink-hole was each consecu- 
tive oyster consigned 16 its dread rapa- 
cious vortex. "Bravo! Bum';" ''go it 
Spinks;" amid shoots and laughter, re- 
sounded on all sides. Six had been 
opened and swallowed pari passu, 
rfrummige standing eager and staring 
with his mouth open, like a fishjiist 
going to take the bait; Spinks smiling 
with ineffable coolness. Brummige 
always found another ready to his hand 
the moment he had flung aside the shell 
of the former. In failure of this he 
would have won. The seventh passed, 
and still a tie. The eighth came, and 
Brummige gulped a little too fast and 
almost choked, thereby losing a second. 
Spinks smiled, slightly increased his 
energy, and by the tenth gained anoth- 
er second; for Brummige, being too 
eager to make up for lost time, was 
compelled to make two efforts to clear 
it from the shell; so that just as he was 
putting the eleventh to his mouth, 
Spinks held the twelfth under his nose. 
**By jingo," cried Peg Williams, 
*Uhat's the best thing you ever did." 
*• Whoy," said Bum, "havel beat him?" 



"All but one, and nearly that," an- 
swered Peg. Now, I cannot tell you 
exactly how Brummige stared, noc 
how he stood stupidly fixed before 
Spinks, whose patronizing, ''it was well 
done, sir^" was inimitable; but I can 
tell you I never saw a more mirthful, 
uproarious crew than the mischievous 
urchins that, with their fingers point- 
ing at Brummige, were almost splitting 
their sides with boisterous laughter. 
And there stood Bum Brummige before 
Nick' Spinks— beat, neatly beat — eve- 
ry thing fair and honorable — no fault 
to find with anything but that ut^lucky* 
hasty gulp. A,nd this it was that 
Brummige was thinking of, as he stood 
still staring at Spinks, utterly re- 
gardless of the provoking sympathy 
that assailed him through laughter and 
jest. Spinks seemed to read Brum- 
mige's thoughts, for said he, «*If it 
had'nt a been for that 'ere awkward 
gulp, I reely think you'd a beat me, I 
reely do.". This was backed by a 
Confirmatdry wag of the head side'ways, 
and not a Kttlie enhanced by the rakish 
manner in which Spinks' hat was p^it 
on. Brummige felt flattered. Spinks 
knew just exactly the sort of gudgeon 
to c^tch such a jack. He said no more 
directly, but indirectly observed, "it 
was the tightest push he had ever had," 
"Try it again," said Peg Williams, 
"you cAn bedt him easy, I know you 
can — all but beat him as it was." 
"Try it again, Brummige," oh, try it 
again," was echoed from all sides — 
"sure to beat him this time." Brum- 
mige had' stood this and other sort of 
badgeriAg for some time, when Peg 
Williams again urged him to try, and 
appealed to me with, "now wo'nt h« 
beat him, Clifford?" "JVb," said I, 
emphatically. Spinks smiled; Brum- 
mige looked at me as much as to say, 
how do you know? But why did 
Spinks sraile when I said no? Was it 
atmy blunt, laconic opposition? Hard- 
ly, Tor that was nbt in his favor. But 
It was in his favor, and it was that, at 
which Nick Spinks smiled, for Brum- 
mige almost immediately said, "but I 
can, though." Spinks fairly chi^kled. 
If 1 had assented to the general voice, 
it is more than probable that Hrum- 
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mige's indtlnct would have confirmed 
bis sense of being Kumbagged; whereas 
that little word, no, was the only one to 
jiiake Brummige say yes. ThisSpinks 
felt, but it was Hot for him to say It. 
Now, in saying no, to Peg Williams* 
appeal, TspoKe what I thought the 
ttHth, and what alt knew was so too; 
for their looks bettayed ihem, except 
Brummige's, and I verily think he was 
convinced he could win the bet. But 
Spinkswas less prompt to take up the 
bet than before: "It was hard work," 
he said, ''to keep it up at that rate; 
beside^ be did'nt feel so cock "siire this 
time, as he did afore: he had tried his 
man; howdoxtiever it the young gem- 
man had a mind to pay double if he 
lost, and take an extra dozen to treat 
round with, if Jie woii, why he'd no ob- 
jection to try it again." "Done," said 
Brummige. I need hardly say, thai in 
the event of* his winning. Bum had 
soon apportioned among bis chums the 
dozen to be receive4 as the palma no- 
Mis, This, of course, increfiised their 
iiterest in the proceedings^ and I must 
confess they were wonder fully gracious, 
and full of knowing advice. The only 
reply that Brummige made was a shake 
of the head, something like ahorse 
when he is tickled, but which neverthe- 
less seemed full of resolution. Spinks 
put out the oysters as before, sharpened 
nis knife on a stone close by, find 
with easy expedition laid the fitst oys- 
ter in Brummige's hand. Brummige 
tossed it down with an alacrity that 
seemed to alann Spinks; ^r it was oply 
with his best efforts that he was in tirbe 
with the second. A compressed lip 
and a flash from his , sinister eye told 
that he bad to work for it. There was a 
wonderful silence. Every eye glanced 
anxiously from Spinks* knife to Brum- 
mige's mouth, as oyster after oyster 
was supplied only to disappear, until 
the eighth seemed to oppress the eater; 
his breath belabored; ne stopped for a 
moment, and a6 he was going to put^ 
the ninth to his mouth, Spinks put the' 
tenth in his other hand. The faces of 
his promised chums looked blank; he 
wasbeat. Not so, however. A thought, 
awondejrful thought for Brummige, and 
acted upon no less quickly than con- 



ceived, gave a turn to affairs; for the 
tenth and eleventh being both in hand 
he took them both at a gulp. Spinks 
looked to see if he could swallow them, 
as he wrenched off the shell of the 
twelfth, Brummige had indeed. forced 
them, but they gorged' him in conse- 
quence of a tendency to lau^U at the 
unexpected trick he had played on 
Spinks; nevertheles the twelfth was 
disposed of, and the victory won, A 
joy so unexpected was announced by 
one of the most ca-cophonous bursts 
of uproaroas delight ever heard. Brum- 
mige was hugged to death. Some pull- 
ed his arms, some his legs, some 
slapped him on the back, while othe)f8 
applauded him to the very echo. This 
achievement was the very thing to 
make Brummige conceited. It showed 
itself not in words, but in looks. The 
dense stultified gaucherie of Bum 
Brummige was illumined by conceit. 
IJe looked every one of us in the eye 
with indescribable complacency. For 
my part, I was so utterly amazed at the 
result, I stood speechless, which fairly 
charmed him. Spinks, however, had 
put his arms a-kimbo, (no more heeding 
the gibes of the young miscreants 
around him, than he did the spray from 
the bows of his privateer), as if await- 
ing Brummige's pleasure to receive his 
prize. "Now, feum," cried Peg in a 
most friendly tone, **I suppose I may 
choose, we are not obliged to take any 
Spinks thinks fit to give us." "Course 
not," mumbled Brummige; and in an 
infant half a dozen youngster's hands 
were at '^ork picking his own promised 
oyster. "Ayast, there, avast there," 
cried Spinks in a voice of thunder as 
he pitched them all aside, "hands off if 
you please, I considers the bet mine." 
Such an unexpected declaration pro- 
duced sundry "wAetr*," both long and 
loud, with "my crikies," and "jingos" 
in full chorus. "The bet yours," 
cried Peg Williams, "how are you 
going to* make that out? did'nt he eat 
all the oysters as fast as you opened 
them? — you did'nt expect him to eat 
the shells and all, did you?" "No," 
cried Spinks, through the laughter at 
Peg's wit, "no, young gemman, I did'nt 
^ite expect that, but I thought he'd 
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keep to tlie bargain. I did'nt agree he 
should eat two at once." "What is it 
to you," continued Peg, <* if he takes 
six at once, provided he eats the twelve 
in time." "AH the .difference in the 
world, young gemman, cause yer see it 
takes two times to eat two oysters one 
after toother, and . only one time if he 
takes *em both together. Now, time's 
{hefirst I got to look to. Besides, sop- 
pose I'd opened two oysters at once, he 
would'nt a stood it^ he'd a said it war'nt 
fair." "Yes," crkd Peg, "but you 
couWnt open two at once; so tiiat*s all 
my eye and Betty Martin." Spinkt 
deliberately took two from the tub, and 
readily arranging them in hialeft hand, 
with an adroitness and quizzical cool- 
ness unsurpassed, laid his knife athwart 
their eiges firmly Wedged in his grasp, 
and in a second laid them bare, 
Spinks looked a very victory as all 
opened their eyes with astonishment, 
not forgetting Peg Williams, &.Co. 
•*Now, young gemman," continued 
Spinks, "would you a thought it fair 
if I'd a give him two oysters at once to 
eat instead of one." There was silence. 
"Whatdoyoti say, young gemman," 
continued Spinks, addressing himself 
tome, "would you a thought it fair?" 
**No," r^plied I. ** You're a reel gem- 
man, you are, I can see what's what 
though I got btttone eye." Brummige 
and his qhums had not a word to say, 
for they felt that it was the understand- 
ing to eat them as he opened them. 
Besides the opening them two at once 
settled the business, and so Brumiuige 
had to pay. This having been done,. 
Spinks, with a most patronizing nod, 
pointed to the two oysters he had just 
opened, and motioned me to take them. 
I need not say that this act of generosi- 
ty on the part of Spinks, oply served 
to raise the, venom of Peg Williams 
& Co. against me, in proportion to 
their own disappointment. But I de- 
clined them civily. **Come, come," 
cried Spinks, "yer need'nt be back'ard 
about it at all, yer see they can't be put 
up again, and so yer may just as well 
take *em off at once." Whether it 
was that I betrayed an attempt to dis- 
guise my dislike to oysters or not, I 
cannot tell, but Spinks seemed to pity 



me, while Peg ^Williams in a tone of 
malicious triumph, cried out: "haii^ 
me if Clifford can eat an oyster; ody 

t'ust look at him." Pisagreeable as I 
lave always found it to be made die 
subject of particular remark and obser- 
vation, this was an occasion ^hich, on 
account of my then tender sensibilities, 
iffecied me indelibly. I was the "ob- 
served of all observers,** the butt of a 
fellow I really detested, ^s well as of otk- 
ers perfectly indifferent to me. Theae 
feelings at thl? moment took forcible 
possession of me. The first was that 
of a strong desire to show Peg Williams 
and the wnole school that I could eat 
an oyster; the second, that ef fin nr- 
gejit desire to overcome my antipa- 
thy to oysters (for it was nothing else); 
and the third, an invincible spirit of 
opposition to €uiy thing emanating from 
Peg, whether good or bad. To coun- 
teract these emotion^ I had nothing 
but my strong antipathy to the thing 
Itself, as the sequel will Bhow. Peg 
Williams' scOmng vociferation had 
produced the desired effect; for the idea 
of any one not liking oysters was to 
them apparently so new that the sur- 
prise was general. Mortified, stung, 
piqued at my lone position, I stood as 
well as 1 could the repeated ejaculations 
of all that puerile, sportive ridicule 
which the occasion supplied. "By 
George, Clifford, don't you like oysters! 
What a go; here, Clifford doesn't like 
oysters," cried one; "what a fool," 
cried another;"! wish he'd let me show 
him how to bejjin." Here Mr. Spinks 
very coaxingly pointed to the oysters 
again, with a pantomimic representa- 
tion of the delight they would afford 
nle. "Come, now," said he, "just try 
this dne, and I know you'll want a 
dozen on 'em." "No," I thank you, 
Mr. Spinks," said I lingerinely, as if 
1 meant rather yes than no, "1 have no 
doubt they are deliciohs, tut I can't 
fancy them somehow or other. 1 ,wish 
I could eat them like Brui&mige." 
"Prime, I tell you," said Bum. "Just 
look at that beauty," cried Spinks, at 
he put one of them in my hand, which 
1 inadvertently permitted to take it, 
"is'nt it inwiting? It looks like 
cream jtlly, so round, and fat, and 
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>lun[ipy and smooth, vfhyixreely smiles 
tt you — you, a young gemman, and not 
ffirt oysters! — vy I never h^erd sich a 
hing/' The three Williams" stood 
ust in front of me nudging each other, 
ind giviYig way to the most impudent 
dggle in the world. «*0h, oflf with it, 
Clifford,** cried Johnson, "it is'nt phys- 
c, just eat tHat and see if you don't 
want another." At this moment I 
made up my mind that I would eat an 
oyster, and try to make it appear I was 
joking all the time, and so turn the 
laugh' against^ Peg Williams & Co. 
Like a child that t^kes hold of his cup 
of medicine with faultering determina* 
tion, which fails utterly when it comes 
within the range ofhis olfactories, so did 
1 with similar resolution raise the flabby, 
shapeless, congealed mass towards piy 
mouth, which apprehension suddenly 
checked with the notion that there was 
something in it, that it did not look all 
right, somehow, **Is this a go6d one," 
cried I, "a bad oyster is poisonous.** 
Splnks bolted a silent laugh* while the 
others laughed right put, enjoying my 
sensations. I knew I had said a foolish 
thing, but it gave me time, and an ex- 
cuare for turning it over first on one 
side then on the othfer, and then putting 
it straight again, and then draining off 
the liquor. **To tell you the truth, 
Spinks," said 1, **1 don.*t know why, 
but I don't exactly relish th^ looks of 
this oyster; besides, it^istoo large, give 
me a smaller one." "That's your sort, 
Clifford," cried Johnson, "don't stand 
looking at it till you are sick, but just 
top it off and adone with it." I was 
resolved so to do. Spinks opened me 
one that no one could find fault with 
that intended to eat an oyster at all, 
small, plump, and delicate. "What a 
beauty," ^exclaimed they all, "if that 
doesn't make my mouth water; now, 
Cliflford, if you can't eat that you 
can't eat any thing." I took it with 
calm composure, assumed of course, 
for in reality I could scarcely keep 
myself from retching at the bare idea of 
a dose so nauseous to me. Still, I 
was determined to do it, and do it calm- 
ly and well. I raised it to my lips, 
and was just upon the point of consign 
11 



ing it to the care of my aesophagus, 
when Peg Williams cried out, "stop 
Clifford, if you really don't like oysters 
hang me if I'd eat them for any one." 
This supported my inmost feeling; why 
should I eat them if I did'nt like them? 
— let them all laugh till they are tired, 
am I to be bullied into eating an oys- 
ter thought I? In a moment all my res- 
olution, my calmness, had fled, and 
Peg Williams had done me a kind act. 
"To tell the plain truth," said I, in re- 
turn, "I can't bear the looks of them; 
here Peg Willianis you may have this 
one." Whereupon he seized it like a 
cormorant, and having g>vallowed it, 
laughed at me to his heart's content, in 
which all joined. Spinks shook his 
head, and said, ** I thought yduhad more 
pluck in you than all that, a reeZgem- 
man never wants pluck." I felt the 
slap acutely, and was pondering in my 
mind, whether I should have another 
opened and eat it at once without even 
looking at it, when who should walk 
up to us but Dr. Allgood, the master. 
•Why so merry, young gentlemen," said 
he, looking around on all and finally 
resting on Nick Spinks for an answer, 
who had respectfully doffed his hat, and 
with leg and arm together scraped a 
bow. "They are only laughing at this 
here young gemman, cause he doesn't 
like oysters." "Did you ever eat one," 
asked the Doctor. "No, sir," said J^ 
timidly. "Then let me see you eat 
one, and then tell me how you like it." 
Spinks was wide awake, another deli- 
cate one was placed in my hand in a 
giffy, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion before one whom I had never 
dared t6 disobey, I swallowed my hith- 
erto aversion, with the surprise that it 
could be so infinitely less disagreeable 
than I had supposed. "Well, sir," 
asked Dr. Allgood, having watched my 
movement, "how do you like it?" 
"Pretty well, sir," said I, "it is better 
than I thought for." A kind tap on 
the crown of my head, and a gentle 
smile which had wonderful influence 
with me, confirmed me in eating oysters 
for the ftiture; fbr the antipathy having 
once been overcome, it was by a very 
easy gradation, and one no less agree- 
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able, that oysters became with me as 
great a source of gustatory enjoyment 
as with others. 

There is a moral in this little simple 
narrative of a juvenile event, whicn I 
hope is not without its use. The habit 
of obedience to a virtuous superior 
whom we fear because we honor, pro- 
duces the happiest result, when brought 
to bear upon the feelings in a state of 
excitement and conteption. My ut- 
most secret efforts in all prQbability 
could not sufficiently have urged me 
toaceomplish the end desired, while 
one simple injunction from a good man 
achieved in a minute what might have 
• been unefiected for years. 



For the SouUi Wflitem Monthlj. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS- 

Br DR. O. M. WHAETON. 
I QuBiTw— Ooglit Woman to U allowed tlw same politi- 
cal priTOagM as Man? 

In order that I may not deal exclusive- 
ly in generalities, and that my readers 
may profit by my observations, I think 
the question ougbt to be limited to 
those political privileges which are en- 
joyed Dy Man in civilized* christian 
communities. Every one, by making 
instant and intelligent application pf 
my arguments can then at once decide 
upon tneir meiits, and render a verdict 
%accordingly. 

I concede, here, in the beginning, 
that Woman's condition i^ susceptible 
of amelioration and improvement I 
grant that her education is but too fre- 
quently superficial. It often shows 
other and glaring defects and vices, 
which I need not pause to dilate upon. 

But the same remarks apply also to 
Man's condition and education. Yet 
I entertain the consoling belief of hu- 
manity's progressiveness towards per- 
fectibility, whether it reaches it ulti- 
mately or not. -B very day our race ad- 
vances one step towarids that shining 
goal. The condition and education 
of both Man and Woman improve 
hourly, thanks to a Providential influ- 
ence. May they continue to improve! 
But I do not entertain the aspiration 
that they may become identical. That 
I considbr an impo8sibillity» let us la- 



bor towards its production as we may. 
As soon, in my opinion, might you 
cause two parallel lines to converge, 
and mutually decussate eaph other! 

The companion of Man from the be- 
ginning of time, Woman has been con- 
tinually worshipped and caressed by 
him. Whether civilized or savage, 
the tenant of caverns or the proud oc- 
cupant of palaces, love may be noted 
in all his association with her: love 
refined, or love gross, yet still refilling, 
according to the s^ate of mental cultiva- 
tion ofbpth. I deem no assertion more 
destitute of proof, than that which re- 
presents him as her enemy. Always 
recognised by him in the capacities of 
mother, sister, and wife, there has been 
no period in the annals of our speciei 
in which Man, to the best of bis aoility, 
and with his purest emotions, has not 
revered, cherished, and loved Woman. 

Yet, Woman has always held to- 
wards him and the government of af- 
fairs relations not dissimilar to those 
she now holds, allowing for that pro- 
gress of humanity to which I have al- 
ready alluded, and which is never rest- 
ing. , Let us look for the reason of this 
significant circumstance . elsewhere, 
than in that imputed pleasure of Man's, 
of triumphing, tyranising over, and op- 
pressing the friend of his bosom and 
the joy. of his house. 

All religions, revealed or uninspired, 
have limited her privileges as nearly 
to those she at present enjoys, as their 
cotemporary intellectual cdlture ap- 
proximated our culture. The Bible, 
from which these religions, albeit 
corrupted by time, tradition, and our in- 
herent wickedness, are remotely de- 
rived, in likemiginer limits her privi- 
leges. The writings of Moses, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the books of the 
New Testament, abound with, texts en- 
forcing the idea— not of her degradation, 
but of her feeblenei^s of fonnation, and 
dependence on, and subordination to, 
her first-created, more robust associate. 
Though I do not amplify this argument, 
I would not omit touching upon it, as 
I am sure it cannot be overlooked 
subverted. 

It is the glory of our age, that the ob* 
serration it has recorded, scientific or 
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moral, confirm the truth, doctrines, and> 
80 to speak, policy of the Bible^ What 
are the results of these observations in 
reference to Woman? 

Physiology points us to the grand 
fact of sex. It tells us what that means. 
It tells us that Woman is human, but 
not Man. She is Wjomaw! The *vine 
and oak both spring from a common 
source, the earth. They both grow, 
and flourish, and decay. They have 
elements and laws in common. But 
they have elements and laws not com- 
mon, those namely, which constitute 
one a vine, and the other an oak, which 
make one tall and strong, the wre^tl^r 
with the storm, which make the other 
dependent, graceful and ornamental. 
Both were planted for ends, by the 
Creator;, and to compare the ultimate 
utility of those ends, or to murmur be- 
cause they are not the same, is to 
fhame the thoughts of Deity and de 
nouncQ him as an imperfect being. 

The sex of Woman has entailed up 
on her a weaker constitution, general 
ly. Her muscular system is of slight 
er texture. She is liable to injurious 
&tigue from violent exertion. Exer 
cise cannot bring her up to the physical 
level of man, and while it thus fails, 
it renders her less feminine. The wo- 
men of Sparta were the least attractive 
of those of Greece; and the you^s who 
contemplated matrimony, turned from 
the gaunt Amazons to thei romantk 
and fascinating maidens of Athens. 
Yet, in contending for the participa- 
tion of Women in all the political 
privileges of Men, you would metamor- 
phose our fair Athenians into ungain- 
ly Lacedemonians; for privileges are 
never unaccompanied with duties, with 
laborious conditions preliminary to 
their enjoyment. In effect, you would 
establish a more barbarous rack' thati 
that of Procrustes, for Woman would 
be its tortured victims! 

Woman possesses peculiar mental 
characteristics; and wnile I refer to a 
few, sufficient for my purpose, I would 
' appeal to the common sense of my 
readers to pronounce upon each sen- 
tence I utter. Sensibility, modesty, 
^^ a personal timidity, the conse- 
qtience of het delicate organisation, 



let her strengthen it as she may, highly 
distinguish her. And With these quali- 
ties blanching h^r face, how could she 
contend amidst the terrible conflicts, * 
of force and opinion, to which Man 
has received a propensity from his very 
mature? Under the influence of passion, 
she is, I confess, at rare times, capable 
of almost any heroical, manly act. 
The scene of her ^reat exploits, how- 
ever, is not that of the minister, the 
statesman, the jurist, the physician, 
the warrior.' The mother of Washing- 
ton, in the nurture and admonition of 
her son, in the instillment of superior 
motives and sentiments into his mind, - 
and in the dedication of him to his 
God and country, was more a heroine 
thau Charlotte Corday, though she 
plunged a dagger into the bosom of 
Mar^t. The soul of Woman should 
preach from the pulpit of her heart to- 
the child on her knee, sh6 should direct 
the government of his unreasoning 
years, she should explain the. laws of 
his being, admininister to him when 
he has infracted them, and teach him 
how to arm himself against temptation, 
and over all her functions should Love 
preside. 

Yes, love is her destiny, and the 
sum of her duties. It is the Law and 
the Prophets to her. She is aware of 
this irrefragable truth. She accepts 
cheerfully ttxe destiny assigned her. 
How weU she performs tfaisjsum of her 
duties, the entire world infbrtns us. 

But love, considering it a moment as 
it appears in the young, — as it amears, 
in sooth, at any age, — is not volition, 
coming and going at the beck of the 
will. It is the result of exertion. It 
is a product. The * desire to please, 
confessed in gentle and kindly acts, in 
mere smiles* tones, or glances of a 
friendly eye, exists in a deeper, subtler 
degree in Wotoan than in Man. And 
love is the fruition of the manifesta- 
tions And endeavors of his angelic de- 
sire; it is their reward. Would it not 
be equivalent, therefore, to a rebellion 
against her destiny, were she to engage 
in ^ose avocations and pursuits which 
tend to divert the affections and sen- 
timents from the object for which they 
were bestowed tipon her? 
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Woman revolts against such cruel 
perversion of heir powers. She loves. 
Hence it is that she so sedulously 
ftdorns her person, trains her walk in- 
to gracefulness* andapparrels her mind 
with accomplishments. As beauty is 
couceded to be the chiefest meaps of 
arousing affectionate admiration from 
others, Milton, in a spirit of truth to 
her nature, and not in mockery of it, 
makes his Eve's first act be to survey 
herself in' the crystal mirror of a lake, 
and it may be, though the poet does 
not so sing, that she then adjusted a 
curl so beautifully, as, by that toss of 
her finger, to have filled, entirely, the 
oup of happiness drank by our ancestor, 
Adam, at their subsequent interview! 

Attention t<J her person, U will be. 
^eea,' I do not regard as a vanity to be 
smiled at. It is an instinct witb her 
sex. She cares more for love than any 
thing else, and for physical, moral and 
Qiental beauty — so far as tbey .dwell 
not innately within her — as the surest 
mode of eliciting it. 

That I have interpreted aright the 
destiny of Woman, learn from the 
epitaphs of many a melancholy fe- 
male's tomb. Sappho, for all her lyric 

f>oetry, the admiration of the world of 
etters, cast herself from the precipi* 
tous rock of Latmos, because she could 
not arouse Phaon's love* Cleopatra 
quitted her kingdom, thanks to the 
deathful aspick's oite, when her loving 
Mars, MarJc Antony^ was no more. 
Love was the spring of all Scottish 
Mary's woes. Elizabeth, instigated 
by envy, destroyed her for .her beauty 
and the love she awakened. History 
teems with sad instances of the all- 
engrossing, overwhelming po'wer of 
love over Woman. I have not given, 
therefore, a wrong interpretstion of her 
destiny. 

With man, love is an episode. The 
lawyer, makes love briefly, between 
briefs, courting «when there are no 
courts, pleading when he has no plead- 
ing to do, sueing when he has no suit 
on hand, and making a declaration 
when he has no declaration on file. 
Love is a parenthetical speech in the 
demagogue's everlasting speeches, he 
asking the question when he has no 



question to argue. Love is a mere 
nve-minute's exhortation of the paraen, 
or a merer one-minute's ceremony, for 
which nevertheless he gets a tremen- 
dously disproportioned tee. With the 
<loGtor — ah! tne doctor is decidedly an 
exception! With him, indeed, love is a 
vast heart- ache, which only tha "^es" 
of bis lady-love can cure, else He may 
soon be in the condition in which t#o 
many of his patients get, assuredly on 
no account of his deficiency of e^il{. 

With woman, I repeat, love is a 
life romance. , It is her invisible 
strength. It is the air> she breathe. 
I shall not argqe whether man has a 
fibre more in his brain. Woman has 
certainly a fibre more in her heart. 

Love being thus necessary to her 
very existence, as well as the happiness 
of her life, anything tending to deprive 
her of those graces which awaken the 
passion in man, is improper, injurious, 
and. should not be allowed. Manly 
pursuits make her manly. A year's 
experience of stump -speaking would 
embrown her fair cheek, make bass the 
lovely treble of her voice, and endow 
her with the repulsive attributes of the 
demagogue. Aiv attorney's career 
would transform the living ivory ofJier 
l)row into inflexible, hard, unblushing, 
yellow brass. A single campaign in 
the capacity ef a soldier, would sprout 
a forbidding beard. As a docter 
(though I notice of late that she has 
coaxed two or three medical echoels to 
grant her sex diplomas, which they may 
well afford to do, indeed, dipLonms, 
now, being of such little value) — a» a 
doctor, she Would have to exchange the 
sweet fragrance of cologne, the inef- 
fable and unspeakable aroma of 
attar of roses, for the redolent 
perfumes of asafoetida, colocynth* 
scammony, hpd gamboge. Observed 
at the door, gazed at through the fingeis 
in the pew, and ogled in the choir of 
the ohurch, admired and^ worshi^^ 
there and everywhere, only the ^itit 
of Quakers and Shakers could tolerate 
her in the pulpit. 

No, no! Woman understands the 
voice of nature better. She knows 
that as she is different from Man, so is 
her sphere different. Both are equally 
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elevated and important. If Man has 
qualities she does not possesjs. Woman 
has qualities which he does no4 possess. 
Son, brother, father, fighter with the 
^OKld, he has his range of duty and of 
thought. Daughter, sister, mother, 
comforter, she likewise has her range of 
dntj and of thought. • His theatre is 
the world. Her theatre is home. The 
sunshine does not wholly satisfy him 
— he returns to the domestic fireside at 
last. But the sunshine clings about 
him, a thin, healthful atmosphere of 
light, that cheers, but does not consume 
hes fragile frame. His strength is pen 
etrated by her mildness, and he grows 
humane. Her mildness is penetrated 
by his strength, and she ceases to be 
imbecile. They balance each other. 
They are not enemies. They love one 
another. Their joys, and grieis are 
mutiially shared. If, her condition is 
not altogether good, his also is bad. 
They were created each for the other. 
They are like, but not the same. 

Let us not, then, in our rage for new< 
theories, listen to those bad and pas- 
sionate women, the Wollston crafts, 
the Wrights, and the Dudevants, old 
maids or miserable wives, who clamor 
against the tyranny of man. True 
women do not complain. They cry 
no more for the ballot-box, for the 
privilege of public speaking, for the 
privilege of bearing arms and filling 
offices, than they cry for the attire, jack- 
ets, coats and pantaloons, — of men. 
Let our women pursue those provinces 
of literature for which they are adapt- 
ed by their observation, vivacity, grace, 
fancjy, and tenderness. But as they 
mature early, as they are women, and 
have womanly duties to perform, let 
them not forget their sex. Let them 
take to heart the sad confession of one 
of the greatest of their sex, Madame 
De Stael, who, in order to be beauti- 
fnl; in other words, (unconscious, as 
true genius always is, of the beauty of 
her mind,) in order to have the power of 
awakening instant love by the beauty 
of her person, in which she was defi- 
cient, was willing to give up that bril- 
liant literary reputation which has been 
excelled by that of no other woman! 



Let the unlovely, bitter, vindictive, 
ugly characters and wretched fates of 
termagants, vixens, shrews, scolds, 
romps, hoydens, tom-boys, — all men- 
women,-^husky voiced, discordanf, 
blatant, turgid-faced, no singers, catter- 
waiilers, no dancers, awkward, never 
having the question proposed, with 
long moustaches on the lips of their 
souls, let these be an example to our 
beautiful and beloved country-women 
of ' what they would be, if the affirma- 
tive of this question were fully carried 
out! Psha! it could not be; what is the 
moral of Shakspeare's "Love's Labor 
Lost," and Tennyson's *^Pnnc«5s"? 
Let who will, admire the Idaj^j — a l^as 
Us hdSi hleusl—^ovtn witt the blue 
stockings! 

Is there a thrill in the gr?*sp of r-^* 
aphysics, or honey in tlie lips of 1 1 
cendentalism? Your men- women run 
into the fooUshest extremes! They 
want to live heaped in a phalanx, being 
Fourierites; they diet you on bread and 
water, being Grahamites, if they dose 
you, it is with next to no physic, being 
homoepathists; or they splash you like 
a hosepipe, being hydropathists; they 
are wonderful quacks invariably! In 
religion, they deny Christ, but avouch 
Davis, and substitute mesmerism and 
phrenology for the Old and New Tes- 
taments. They are abolitionists; they 
would free the slaves of the South, only 
to enslave the Southerners themselves. 
The single ones entrap you into an em- 
brace, then sue you for breach of prom- 
ise; while the married ones, at the least 
word of remonstrance, or when a hand- 
somer fellow than you comes along, 
clamor for a divorce, swindle ybu out 
of an alimony, and dissipate the wages 
of their iniquity in champagne bumpers 
to your confusion. A has Us bas^ hUusf 

This is not the ideal woman whom 
I adore; no! she is an angel. But I 
have already described her. She is 
made up of loveliness alone; let my 
readers fill iheir cups. Her bealtb! 
Bravely drained! — Once more! 
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lor tlM Bmtth Wttitam Ifoitlilr. 

*• HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

FBOM I^T0186V*BT JOHN H. WHEBLBR, LATS 
TBBASURKB Of THE 8TATH,— ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SNORATmaa. LirniiooR, Gsaicbo t Oo^> 
PBILAMB^dlA, 1861. 

We are delighted with this work. 
It is compiled from original records, 
official documents, and reliable tradi- 
tional .statements, — to which are added 
biographical sketches of her distin- 
guished statesmen, jurists^ lawyers, 
soldiers, divines, &c. 

In its perusal we have been repeated- 
ly surprised,* excited and gratified by 
the new and exceedingly interesting 
facts and historical incidents plainly 
stated and clearly established. 

That so much new matter, that ma- 
terials so important, should have re- 
mained to the present day to reward 
the industrious researches of the histo- 
rian, prove that former investigations 
were superficial or partial, that all 
prior histories had come far short of a 
]ust appreciation and full developement 
of the character of * the good Old North 
State,' — that to accomplish such a task 
requires the time and talents of a 
citizen who can engage in it con amore 
— with a "hearty good will.' This 
work proves yet more,— (and in this 
we greatly rejoice, and from it take 
courage and cnerish an agreeable hope 
in regard to a more satisfactory or «a 
complete history of Tennessee') it 
proves that, historians of adjacent 
States and of North Carolina also, 
have travelled around and over ground 
of remarkable interest and ** placers" 
of invaluable treasure, but have not 
seen ot described the beauties and the 
wonders of the one, nor deigned to dig 
for and estimate the riches of the other. 
The result of Mr. Wheeler's labors 
must greatly cheer and encourage the 
heart of him who gathers light from 
declining stars,— narratives from the 
aged who are 'passing away.' It de- 
clares to the searcher among musty old 
papers, that there may be an ample 
reward for all his toils. 

And although there is so much of 
thQ early history of North Carolina 



which must constitute the first chapters 
in every history of Tennessee, and wh&t 
Mr. Wheeler has accomplished, so 
greatly promotes and facilitates such ft 
needed work, yet it confirms our opin- 
ion, long entertained and often express- 
ed, that there remains much ground to 
occupy, and that in this State, as aa 
original portion of North Carolina, 
there are abundant materials for the 
composition of a. history of not leas 
interest and noveltj*— of truth and iur 
struction — than those furnished by any 
o^her State, 

We know of curious and invaluable 
documents which have never yet been 
Dublished in regard to the portion of 
North Carolina which now forms the 
State of Tennessee; and in view of 
what the present historian has done for 
his favorite and native ^tate, we have 
constantly felt the deep conviction that 
he has not brought out^^ll his treasures. 
We are sure he can and will work 
those mines deeper and more thorough- 
ly. He has the proper spirit, the de^ 
votion and the ability for such labor; 
and we know that the unprecedented 
sale in some three or four months of 
the first edition of teh thousand copies, 
has set him zealously to work upon a 
second edition already; and although 
we are desirous to see the improved 
edition, and are confident it will be 
looked for by the American people 
with some impatience, yet we would 
kindly say to the worthy author: Fes- 
tina lente; make haste, and come to 
us, when you are perfectly prepared. 

We have alluded to the remarkable 
and prompt sale of the first edition of 
this work. And yet there is another 
astonishing fact to be noticed, that 
few, very few persons in Tennessee 
have obtained a copy. We believe 
that but five copies have been received 
in Nashville, and we doubt if as many 
more have been obtained for all t^e rest 
of the State. 

It is the history of our parent and 
coterminous State, of our interesting 
and agreeable neighbor. In almost 
every event of her history we are in- 
terested. The transactions of her an- 
cients, the spirit and resolutions of her 
patriots, the deeds of her warriors, her 
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acts of legislation, the principles of 
her religion, all, all, have contributed 
to the formation of Tennessee charaiiter* 
Many distinctive features here, are 
traceable there. Yielding ever so 
much to Virginia, it is no disparage- 
ment to her or to ourselves, proudly to 
acknowledge our near relationship to 
**poorf pensive North Carolina /" 

Seldom have we seen words, to our 
mind, more simple, expressive and ap- 
propriate than these as they wfere used 
oy the inhabitants of Orange County, 
in their Petition to the English Gov- 
ernor Try on in 1771: '*Poot, pensive 
/forth Carolina P' She thought of 
her stifferings, she pondered on her 
aspersions and hef wrongs, she mused 
of all these things, IeiyhI considered well 
her rights^ and her poverty — and was 
pensive! But "while she mused, the 
fire burned." This early example af- 
fords an invaluable lesson; she has 
taught her statesmen and citizens to 
weigh well every question, to under- 
stand the' right and her rights, and 
dare maintain them. *P&nsive,* but 
not sad; thoughtful, considerate, delib* 
erate, firm. 

To be the first — to conceive a grand 
original idea — to set th* eiample and 
take the initiative in measures which 
organize a nation or emancipate a peo- 
ple, is a source of pride, a theme of 
praise, a matter of distinction. 

Until within a few years past, few, 
indeed, were the readers educated in 
the present centui'y who Tfrould venture 
confidently to claim for the State of 
NoYth Carolina the high pretensions 
of earliest resistance to unjust exac- 
tions and resolutions in favor of sepa- 
ration from, and independence of; a 
foreign and parent government. 

We remember well the distrust 
thrown upon some of these claims by 
such men even as Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams. They had not seen, 
nor did they live to sefe, the abundant 
and interesting evidence adduced within 
a few years, — much increased in very 
precious and new documents by our 
worthy author, — placing his native 
State in the forefront of resolutions in 
favor of independent self-government. 
His own State and our country must 



gladly acknowledge the pleasant light 
he has thrown upon our early colonial 
history and thdt of our revolutionary 
war. 

We are happy to know that the esti- 
mate we place upon the work of Mh 
Wheeler is fully sustained by that of 
the Historian of the United States, the 
Hon. George Bancroft, who himself had 
published much interesting information 
and remarks highly complimentary to 
North Carolina in his well-known and 
reliable history. But he admits that, 
much as was really expected from Mr. 
Wheeler, he has gone far beyond these 
expectations, and bestows this deserved 
compliment — ^**The Book is the Book 
of North Carolina, full of interesting 
narrative, impoirtknt documents, varied 
information, written with a true North 
Carolina patriotic feeling. 

^' Itsf success is certain, and to none is 
it more gratifying than to myself." 

Noble, generous, high and worthy 
compliment ! The labor and expense 
of years is thus rewarded; for the stu- 
dent of history rejoices more in the fa- 
vorable estimate of his toils by com- 
petent judges than in the pecuniary 
profits resulting from any phrenzied 
and ephemeral popularity. 

But such labors and the attendant 
aild necessary expenses incurred by 
every devoted historiographer — who 
must often incur the ridicule of thou- 
sands as a bibliomaniac — ought never 
to go unremunerated by any enlighten- 
ed government, or by a people who 
knew how, or desire, to proni by the 
lessons of experience— wbo have a 
decent respect to a worthy, departed 
ancestry— who believe that ** History 
is philosophy, teaching by example," 
and would impart to the present and 
future generations much of^ that world- 
ly wisdom which is profitable to direct 
in all social, civil and national affairs* 

In biographical sketches, our author 
has attempted a difiicult, delicate, and 
we must admit, a hazardous experiment; 
for,a8Dryden says: 

<< The IM^ Mil the dMd, afc hit ooQUMad, 
Ai« OMipkd Ikoe to fltot^ tad bMMl to hMuL" 

We have nothing to object to any of 
these ** life preservers;" they «re in- 
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structive; they are interesting. The 
history, of any time, past or present; 
the record of any event, in government 
or science, necessarily involves the 
character and conduct of individuals; 
and the one cannot be fully, justly and 
satisfactorily related without much of 
the other. And we are decidedly of 
opinion that biographies constitute a 
large portion of the best reading which 
can be placed in the way of the youth 
of America. It is a kind of reading of 
which the young are fond, and 'profi- 
table to all men, for doctrine, for 
instruction, for reproof, for correction.* 

"Maxi,t]M«l»tnet 
Of all pfrftctioii, which th« workmanship 
Of HeaVn hath modelFd, in himii^ oootalnt' 
Pamoiu of ao^ecal qualitlea,'*— Ahd beofle It is that 
^ The proper stodj of matilcind, 

Unnoticed by, or unconnected with 
men, the great or small events in the 
natural or social world, have no mean- 
ing, no purpose, we may say, have no 
existence: 

" So if gome gtripei fnna PrOTideiioeVre foel. 
He itxikM with pitj, and but wounds to heal; 
Kindly, periiaps, somettmea afflicta ua here. 
To guide our riewa to a aablimer q>lMre.'' 

And SO it is with nations; industry, 
peace and prosperity; wars, revolu- 
tions and sufferings, are wisely t)r4ered 
for justice, judgment, for humility and 
national sanctification. 

<*Happ3r ia that people, whoae Ood, ia the Lord." 

Although only the careful sttident of 
history can readily discern the finger 
^f Providence in the origin, order and 
consequences of notable events at any 
period long past, yet such and so many 
and so distinct are the indications of a 
wise, special, oveituling Providence in 
the settlement of this continent — the 
increase, and character of its popula- 
tion, governments, religion — civil and 
domestic institutions — arts and sciences 
— commerce, wealth and intercourse- 
that few readers can fail of the discove- 
ry, and none should be wanting in 
grateful acknowledgment. 

In our course of reading, we have 
oftjn been led to meditate upon the 
** footprints of the Creator,'* or rather. 



we , would more reverently «ay, upon 
the purposes and lessons of Providence 
as indicated and taught to the American 
people, and through them to the na- 
tions of the earth, by the peculiar fea* 
tures traced in our history; and the 
opiniqn which we entertain and ex- 
press is not crude and hasty,— that iMt- 
devaut and atheistical views and sen^ 
timents are not the teachings of great 
or small events in all the course. 
These instructions are not confined to 
the occurrences in any one particular 
State, but ar^ to be found and adduced 
from many in each and every one. 

Yet WQxe we desirous to discriminate, 
or were we called upon to specify, we 
should hesitate to select any one State 
in preference of North Carolina. And, 
however earnestly we could recommend 
the careful study of the history of some 
of our New England States, we nevctr 
should overlook the important and 
interesting lessons to.be learned from 
the ** pensive State." We are ready to 
ask, with Mr^ Bancroft — :** Are there 
any whp doubt man's capacity for self- 
government? Let them study the his- 
tory of North Carolina. * * * 

♦ * » ♦ ♦ ^jrjy government 
but their own was oppressive.**^ 

We have always looked with curios- 
ity upon the elaborate work of the 
celebrated author of the** Essay on the 
Human Understanding,** and although 
** The fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina,** as prepared by John Locke, 
are less simple and practical than mod- 
ern ei^ergies and improvements require; 
yet they form an item of interest in 
the history of -the State by no means 
insignificant and uninfluential. These 
were prepared in the Spring of 1669. 
Nine years prior to this were published 
the Poems of Herbert, Earl of Pern- 
brokej in quoting from which in 1686, 
Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
made a not less instructive and pro- 
phetical commentary than the lines 
quoted justified, and which, in our day, 
we are seeing fulfilled. 

Tillotson in his sermon thus speaks, 
and we heartily wish that American 
divines, historians, statesmen and 
people would ponder well his words* 
**1 remember there is a very old pas«- 
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age in Herbert's poems, which, wheth- 
er it be only the prudent conjecture 
and foresight pf a wise man, or there 
be something more prophetical in it, I 
cannot tell. It is this: 

■*ReUgloii BtandJ on tiptoe in oar land, 

Bea47 to past to tiie AmerioM strand, 

^rhen Seine shall swallow Tiber, and the Thamee 

Bj letting In them hoUh^ pollute her streaini 

Thai shall Ration to Amerloa fleec 

Tb^ Itare their timea of Qoapel, eren as'^^." 

The meaning is this, ( says Tillotson) 
— '* When the vices of Italy shall pass 
into France, and the vices of both 
shall overspread England, then the 
Gospel will leave those parts of the 
world and pass into America, to visit 
those dark regions which have so long 
satin darkness and the shadow of death. 
And this is not so improbable, if we 
consider what vast colonies in this last 
age have been- transplanted ,out of 
Europe into those parts, as if it were 
on purpose to prepare and to make way 
for sucn a change. But, however ihat 
may be« consider how impiety and all 
manner of wickedness do reign among 
us; we have too much cause to appre- 
hend that if we do not refoim and 
grow better, the Providence of Grod 
will find some way or other to deprive 
Qs of that light which \a so abused and 
affronted by our wicked and lewd lives; 
and God seems to say to us, as our 
Lord did to the Jews; ** Y^t a while is 
this light with you; walk while you 
have the light, lest darkness dome upon 
you." 

We will not venture to present on this 
occasion, any of our emendations upon 
Herbert's prophecy or Tillotson's com- 
mentary. The field thus opened, is vast; 
|the score of years and three score and 
ten twice told beside, which have since 
elapsed, have registered too many of 
the remarkable events in our world's 
history, to admit of notice in this re 
view. 

At this period, a successful resistance 
was made by the people to the arbitra- 
ry conduct of the representative of the 
foreign proprietors, who claimed to 
exercise the triple office of ** Govern- 
or, Secretary and Collector." A Legis- 
idature was convened, courts of justice 



organized, and a government, emana- 
ting from the people, put in operation. 
And then were fully announced the 
very essential principles which have 
entered into the formation of all 
American goveriuuents and make us a 
free, republican end mighty nation; 
they declared that" excessive taxation, 
abridgement of political liberty,, with 
denial of a free election of an assembly, 
the unwisrf interruptions of the natural 
channels of commerce, were the three- 
fold grievances of the colony." 

ThesQ events took place and these 
political sentiments were avowed one 
hundred years before the Declaration of 
American Independence; and whether 
we can point out the distinct sources 
of these opinions or not, it is no diffi- 
cult or uninstructive task to trace the 
influence of each of them and note 
their happy and grand results through 
all our land, down to the present day. 
But Aia would be more legitimately 
the work of a general review and of 
cqmplete history; as better suited to 
the space allowed us on this occaaion, 
and in order to furnish a more distinct 
idea of Mr, Wheeler's work, and .give 
to our (youthful) readera, (especially), 
the prominent points .of this history, 
we will present such a chronological 
chain as may be readily seized hold of 
and held by its successive links. * If 
they can discover when and where the 
** waters of the Tiber, the Seine and 
the Thames, sometimes commingling 
with those of the Elbe and the Rhine, 
puddled and stagnated in their own 
channels on the Eastern Continent, — \ 
have overflowed their natural banks 
and cast some of their " polluted 
Streams" upon far distant lands; — if, 
by looking up the broad^ sweep of the 
great river ot God's providence, they 
can note the salient points whence 
have been thrown to us turbid and 
foaming waters, or whence liave arisen 
more pellucid and defecated dews and 
showers, then may they exclaim in the 
language of the enraptured prophet 
Isaiah: 

** Here the glorionaLord wQl ha imto xu a place of 
hroad riTen and itreamd" 

He will cause for us such springs 
to break out and such rivers to Adw 
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in the deserts, that all foreign admix- 
tures 'shall not utterly corrupt them.' 
There is a filtering proc6S9 ever going 
on, — a permeation and commixture, — 
more wisely ordered and ably superin- 
tended than c5an be conceived by human 
wisdom or hindered by human power. 
These all may be agents, auxilliaries, 
instruments; but nothing more. 

«<The earth is the Loid's, tad theftallneM Uienol* 

** Bread is the staff of life;" it is also 
a source of wealth. and commerce. 

In the year 1695 a hag of Rice was 
received from Madagascfar, and (Vom 
this 'small bjeginning' who can grasp 
the harvestsl 

**ThereahiU1 be an haadftal of com hi tiM earth; the 
fruit ttierMtf «hail shake UJce LelMUKn: and th^ of the 
dtj shall flooriah like gtau of the earth.— i^olnu, buiL 

1'7'02. In the year 1704 Lord Gran 
▼ille, who was invested with the royal 
prerogatives, attempted to establish the 
'State Religion' or^ Church of England/ 
by authority. Remonstrance and r^ 
sistance resulted. 

17D5. First Church edifice erected; 
dissenters were troubled, and Quakers 
(who would not tak& an oath^ could not 
give testimony, serve on juries, or hold 
office. A petition was presented to 
Parliament complaining of these griev 
ances and disfranchisements, and the 
House of Lords denounced them in the 
strongest terms. But still, here, as in 
many other cases where the palatines 
lorded it over territory distant from the 
royal presence and the parent State, 
those clothed with a ♦little brief au- 
thority,' became petty tyrants. Such 
conduct, however, always met with 
resistance and repeatedly in such a 
manner that the old historian of the 
times, Williamson, declared that " it 
was the common practice of the people 
of North Carolina to resist andimpris 
on their governors," and then they 
convened an assembly arid had govern 
ment administered more to their own 
liking. As results of these measures 
there were sometimes ttoo governments 
at the same time, occasionally coming 
into serious conflict. 

This " common practice" of the 
people in the old and populous coun- 
tie«« was followed by 'the children in 



the woods* — the few in the distant, 
border counties now in East Tennes^e 
near the close of the last century. 

1711. During the century and a 
quarter succeeding the settlements of 
Worth Carolina by the whites, there 
had been no warfare with the aborigi- 
nes; but now the Indian tomahawk 
began its bloody and murderous work. 

1712. The Indian wars produced 
heavy debts, and to liquidate these, the 
first emission of paper money took 
place. 

1713. The Province was under the 
administration of Governor Eden, the 
people enjoyed'ease and happiness." 

1722. The Tiiscarora tribe of In- 
dians were subdued — and finally passed 
from the coiintry and united with the 
Northern hordes in the State of New 
York. 

Pollock and fteed succeeded Eden, 
in 17^2 to 1724, as President of Coun- 
cS, awaiting the arrival from England 
of Barrington, the new Governor; and 
here is a sample of the opinion he ex- 

Sressed of his pebple: ** The people of 
[■orth Carolina are neither to be cajokd 
or outwitted. Whenever a Governor 
attempts to effect any thing i>y this 
means he will Idse his labor and show 
his ignorance." They are not in- 
dustrious, but 'subtle and crafty; al- 
ways behaved insolently to their Gov- 
ernorS; have imprisoned some, driven 
others put of the country, and at times 
set up a Governor of their ovm choice, 
supported by men under arms." He 
rioted, was routed, and did flee. The 
official and private conduct of this 
officer was not acceptable to the people 
or creditable toiiimself. 

1725, Sir Richard Everhand suc- 
ceeded, and under his aditiinistr&tioi^ 
the boundary line between the colonies 
of North Carolina and Virginia was 
run 1727. It seems that at that day 
the people living near the line, had no 
ambition to be called Virginians, much 

f^referring to be included within the 
imits of North Carolina. The reason 
for this preference, as given by Wm. 
Byrd, one of the Virginia Commission- 
ers, shews his mortification and bad 
temper because of this North Carolina 
partiality. He slandered his neighbors, 
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or else — lie told the truth — when he 
entered in his** History of the Dividing 
Line," that " these borderers chose 
much rather to belong to North Caro- 
lina, where they pay no tribute to God 
or to Casar/'* 

1729. The. Lords and Proprietors 
experiencing constant difficulty in the 
government of the Province, surrender- 
ed their charter to the King. Cartaret, 
Earl of Granville, alone retained his 
claim to OT^eeighth; and his territory, 
as designated by the five commission- 
ers appointed by the crown in 1748, 
was ** pretty much of a strip" across 
the American continent;^^being bound- 
ed on the North by the Virginia lin^, 
on the South by a line of latitude 
85 ® 34" — and, between these lines 
from the Atlantic to the P^ific ocean! 

Some men have £( strange hankering 
for office, and for places where they 
can .do no good, and are not wanted; 
and such men sometimes have remark- 
able success in securing office, and 
trouble too. And so it was with Bar- 
rington, now returned as the first roy- 
al GoYeraor (under George I., 1730.) 
In 1724 he escaped the fury of the peo- 
ple» sailed to England and ysHs soOn 
after found dead in *• Bird Cage Walk," 
comer of St. James Park, London. 
The last royal representative followed 
the example of the first — ^made himself 
obnoxious, and sought safety by flight. 

An excellent man, a learned Scotch- 
man, by the name of Johnston, suc- 
ceeded and exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence. He died in 1762. 

M.Rowan, President of the Coun- 
cil, officiated until the royal Gpvernor, 
Dobbs, arrived, 1754, who continued^ 
in the midst of contests, until his death 
in 1765. The Legislature waa called 
ifpon to make appropriation for a sala- 
ry to a printer whom the Governor had 
appointed; the House replied, they 
knew no such royal representative, no 
such office, and would perform no such 
bidding. 

1765. And now stalks forth with 
the royal commission as 'Commander 
in chief, Captain-General and Govern- 
or of the Province of North Carolina," 
William Try on, the tyrant, called even 



by the Cherokee Indians, the '' Great 
Wolf of North Carolina!" He was 
after a short and stormy service faere» 
transferred t6 New York, where been- 
joyed for a season more freedom in 
abuse of ** Committee Men," and of all 
who resisted oppression and sought 
national independence. 

And yet he nad some qualities which 
go far to redeem his cnaracter from 
universal odium. He was a conscien- 
tious and deeide4 royalist, — free from 
religious bigotry and intolerance. 
Through his influence hefore he left 
North Carolina, the legal prohibition 
to *< Presl^ytetian and otner dissenting 
clergymen" to perform marriage cere- 
monies, was removed. But yet he was 
no favorite with the people; he loved 
more to enforce enactments of Parlia- 
ment, than te listen to the complaints 
of " a disaffected people." The meas- 
ures of Parli,ament were* in themselves 
obnoxious, and their execution en- 
trusted to a person who was less 
inclined to $how favor to popular 
rights than to maintain royal preroga- 
tives and governmental extortion. 

The people had often been insulted, 
worried and oppressed by the agents of 
absent proprietors and a distant gov- 
ernment wnom they saw. or knew only 
by oppressive acts, and their minds 
were now taking the attitude of defi- 
ance and resistance. There was a 
formatinoe process going on; men and 
events on both sides the broad Atlan- 
tic were working out d^ great era, a 
great problem, a great revolution; and 
*the enemies' of republican and inde- 
pendent government; though "they 
meant it not so," worked eff'ectually 
for the overthrow of their own schemes 
and for the Independence of these 
United States. 

, I|l -advised measures often produce 
a couTUer -current; the hasty archer 
misses his aim or snaps his string. 
The fury of the tornado may be needed 
to dispel a mephitic atmosphere, mad 
tyranny may awaken a people to as- 
sert their freedom. The resistance to 
the Stamp Act related by Mr. Wheeler, 
is worthy of quotation. 

" Early in me year 1765, the BiU* 
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fence, a sloop of war, arrived in Cape 
'ear River, with Stamp Act papei for 
the colony. 

** Col. John Ashey of New Hanover 
County, and Col. Waddell, of Bruns- 
wick, marched at the head of the brave 
sons of these counties, to Brunswick, 
before which town the Diligence was 
anchored, terrified the G&ptain, so that 
00 attempt was made to land the pa- 
per; seized the sloop -of-war*s boat, 
hoisted it on a cart, fi^ed a mast in her, 
mounted a flag, and marched in triumph 
to Wilmington. The whole town 
joined in a splendid ilhimination at 
night, and the next day these patriotic 
citizens went to the Governor's house, 
and <* bearded the Douglas m his cas- 
tle." They demanded of Governor 
Tryon, to desist from all attempts to 
execute the Stamp Act, and produce to 
them James Houston, -who was a mem- 
ber of the Council, an inmate of the 
Governor's house, and who had been 
appointed by Tryon, Stamp Master for 
North Carolina. The Governor at first 
refused a denmnd so made; but his 
haughty spirit had to yield before the 
power of an incensed and virtuous peo- 
ple, who prepared to burn the palace, 
and with it the . Governor, the Stamp 
Master, and the menials of royal pow- 
er. 

The Governor reluctantly produced 
Houston; who was seized by the people, 
carried to the public market bouse and 
there forced to take an oath uot to at- 
tempt to execute his office as Stamp 
Master. After this„ he was released. 
The people gave three cheers and dis- 
persed. 

1766. The Governor made earnest 
efibrts to conciliate the people, and 
among other projects he attempted to 
feast them into good humor; but they 
would not taste his dainty meats, nor 
sit down at the table to eat of his'* bar- 
bacuedozt'^ nor drink from his *'darrels 
of deer,'* but rather, with furious indig- 
nation, overthrew the tables and emp* 
tied out the liauors. " The effect of this 
was electrical. Tryon and his suite 
retired from the ground deeply mortified 
and disappointed." Other events oc- 
curred aoout this time, all swelling and 



extending the tide of popular discon- 
tent. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act gate 
satisfaction, indeed, to the colonists, 
but yet there were undercurrents, aad 
hearts and nerves gathering strength, 
for great emergencies. The main cm- 
rents, the great purposes upon the sur- 
faces may, to many, have seemed to be 
safely bearing up and bearing onward 
the vessel of State, 'the Royal Georg^ 
— -rbut a kind providence wiis helping 
forward the construction of the rie- 
riousship of independent States, *j!%e 
Vnion,^ 

The spirit of defiance with which the 
people of North Carolina met tht at- 
tempted exactions of the Stamp Act, 
prevailed in other States. The fins 
resolutions and decided opposition of 
Massachusetts and Virginia were ftiilj 
equalled in North Caroling. 

Associations for regulating puUic 
grievances and correcting abuses of 
peiver, were fonned in several States. 
The conduct of the Regulators and the 
narrative of Herman Husbands, a lead- 
ing spirit^ as given by Mr. Wheeler, is 
very interesting; and our author as- 
sumes the position that in the battle 
fought in Alamance County, en 16th 
May, 1771, between the Regulators, 
numbering 2,00Q men^ under the com- 
mand of Husbandsj Butler and Hunter, 
and the forces commanded by Govemoi 
Tryon: ** The first blood was spilled 
in these United States, in resistance t^ 
exactions of English rulers, and ths 
oppression of that government" 

And, however much this claim is at 
variance with all our previous historical 
reading, and to what has been in oar 
mind, ** a fixed fact;" and however 
much the admission, may seem to raiae 
up a rival to Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, (the blood of whose heroes flews 
in pur veins,) we must admit that our 
author has sustained his claim with 
proofs which have greatly surprised, in- 
terested and delighted us, and over 
which we expect to reflect much and 
often. We will not undervalue, nor 
except these remarkable occurrences 
from our view and consideration of kn* 
portent steps towards the united 
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Declaration aod war for American In- 
dependence. 

''A]]-ip«ffkiDg ProrldoMedolh work 
The morts and stops of time, 
In peilodsof imoertaln nArtalnty.? 

And thus began to be adopted meas- 
ures for self-protection. Committees 
of vigilance, for consultation, corres- 
pondence and defense; Provincial Con^ 
grosses, and the Continental Congress. 
The assembly of delegates from va- 
rious parts of the County of Meck- 
lenburg met at Charlotte, on 20th May, 
1775, adopted a "Declaration of In-, 
dependence;'' the second resolution in 
whicli contains the declaration of 
rights, of principles and of solemn 
pled£es»^set out in that composition 
which has contributed sp much to the 
reputation of Thomas Jefferson — the 
Declaration of American Indepepd- 
ence. There is such a remarkable 
sameness of sentiments and of peculiar 
turns of expresi^on and of significant 
words in the production of Dr. Bre- 
vard, at Charlotte, in May. and in that 
of Thomas Jefferson, at Philadelphia, 
a month later, that few minds can reject 
the suggestion that the writer of the 
one had seen the otber. 

More information and proofs have 
noiy been presented by Mr. Wheeler 
than have ever been published and 
suboiitted to the American people in 
cegard to this interesting proceeding in 
Mecklenburg. 

The •* Committees , of safety"— 
" Town and County Committees,*' and 
their proceedings as shown by our. au- 
thor in his history of each County, 
form very instructive narratives and 
interesting portions of the work. 

This mode of presenting the geo-. 
graphy, the history and the biography 
of a State, has been adopted by other 
historians, and has met with hearty 
approbation. 

We have been so pleased with the 
book as a whole, that we have not tar- 
ried to find fault and question his cor- 
rectness in particulars. We accept it 
all with thankfulness — even the few 
and small parts to which vie except ^ and 
have no more disposition to address to 



him, than to ourselves, the advice df 
the Scottish bard: 

^Oonoeal yenel' tswoeraye can 

Fta' critical diflsectlta; 
Bo4 keek* thro' erery oQxe^ man 

With lengthan'd ■! j inqpactlon.'* 

A.W. F. 



For the South Western Monlhl^r. 

THE LEQAL PROFESSION. 

BY H. WARD. 

Although the subject of the Legal 
Profession, in all its various ramifica- 
tions, might afford ample materials for 
the .contents of volumes, 1 shall confine 
myself, in the present article, to a 
brief consideration of two principal, 
and perhaps the only objections often 
urged against it. 

These are: 1. Thut it has a ten- 
denc^ to contract the mind; and 2. 
That it is inconsistent with Mrict 
honesty^ and the obligations of the 
moral principle. 

If these objections are true^ it is 
high time the Profession were aban- 
doned. \i false /m is perhaps matter 
of importance they be shown false, in 
order to remove these prejudices, if 
they exist in the minds of any of the 
community, and to vindicate the digni- 
ty and honor of so noble a Profession. 

1.. Has th$ Profession a tendency to 
contract the mind? In general, it has 
been said by a recent writer, in effect, 
that ev^ry regular calling tends, per* 
haps, **^o^ and petrify the spirit,** 
and * • to disturb the balance of the souV^ 
— to .fix and petrify the spirit by the 
rputine and monotory of business, 
showing ''persons and things in cer- 
tain uniformity of. aspect" — and to 
disturb the balance of the soul by 
biasing the mind. 

To this charge, I reply, in the first 
place, that it is general and sweeping 
m its cbaracter—ris aimed alike .at all 
regular professions and callings, and 
though tne XiOgal Profession is neces- 
sarily included, it cannot properly be 
considered, that it is against this onf 
alone that it is particularly and pecu- 
liarly directed. And being thus gene- 
ral^ it strictly presents only this gen^- 
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ral issue — no profeMien vs. all regular 
professions. 

I will first examine it, thesefore, upon 
this general platform. How then 
stands the issue! By way of solution, 
let it be inquired, in what condition is 
a man placed, who has no regular call- 
ing or profession? Certainly, without 
any definite object or aim. He must 
either give* himself up to indolence and 
ease, or else employ himself about 
many things and no one thing in par- 
ticular. But, as it Will not seriously 
be contended, that idleness is "beneficial 
t6 the growth and liberalization of the 
mind, or in any other respect whatever: 
80 neither can it be thougnt much better 
to be employed about a multiplicity of 
objects; for, by dividing, it weakens the 
powers of the mind. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a man to take up with general 
literature, and spend his time in con- 
templation. His mind must become 
nomadic, and he will lead the life of 
an intellectu)eil rover. He stops not, 
at any one branch of philosophy or 
science, long enough to become its 
thorough mastet, in general and detail. 
Not at any one stage of his journey, 
can he lay to his soul the nattering 
unctidn of Selkirk — 

"Vrom the oentM ad *nMtkd to th« Mft, 
I am lord or Um f»wl MiA th» brate." 

The power and energy of his mind be- 
come wasted upon a miscdlany of 
objects. He sees nothing through and 
through, but falls into superficialities 
and looks at surfaces. Berate him '*all 
things swim and glitter. Ghost-like 
he glides through the world, and would 
not know his place again.*' From 
such an one, no great and solid good is 
seen. The man is unsteady, swinging 
and ** reeling to and fro like a drunken 
man," for the want of some regular 
calling to keep him in the erect posi 
tion, and give him the proper use of 
his faculties. Without any fixed mark 
or aim« he reminds U3 of a huntsman 
who shoots at random — ten to one, he 
kills no game. The mind as much 
requires concentration, as the rays of 
the sun demand a focus to increase 
their heat. Though his mind be never 
80 versatile and active, it will perhaps 



prove a vain, activity, unproductive of 
beneficial results anything like propor- 
tionate to the degree of mental exer- 
tion. And this from the fact, that a 
life spent purely in general reading and 
contemplation, tends to impair tbe 
very powers of contemplation. These 
Remarks are perhaps fully exemplified 
in the case of Coferi dge, in whose de- 
fence, this charge against all regular 
callings was made by his affectionate 
son. Coleridge wad without any reg- 
ular profession, pursued general litera- 
ture, and led a life of reflection. 
What was the result ? What can be 
shown in justification of his Work, to 
the eyes of man ? Where the gpod, 
proportibi{kte to his constant and rest- 
less mental activity ? He has wriitea 
some very pretty poety^ it is true. This 
is indeed a gratificatioxl and delight ; 
and we are thankful to him for it 
But was this all we had a right to ex- 
pect? Was not this btlt a partial 
payment and satisfaction of the im- 
mense debt, so great a genius owed to 
his race ? It might be mentioned, also, 
that) among other things, he has writ- 
ten, with an air of deep spiritual in- 
sight into tbe speculative neld of me- 
taphysics, a great many psychological 
** incomprehensrbles," for which, I im- 
agine, the world has been left little the 
wiser oV better. On the other hand, 
had he had a regular calling, a fixed ob- 
ject and aim, there might have been 
some method, s6me system — he might 
have got a focus for his powers, and 
accomplished some great good of an 
immortal character, for himself and the 
world. But further, many of th6 great- 
est intellects that have ever vbi ted this 
planet of ours, who have done most for 
the advancement of philosophy and 
science, and rendered their names im- 
mortal by their munificientbenefactions 
to their race, have followed some regu- 
lar calling or profession. This fact, of 
itself, would be a sufiiciertt answer, it 
would seem, to the general * charge in 
question, and supersede the necessity of 
any argument that might be drawn from 
the reason of the thing. 

I therefore come down from this gen- 
eral platform, to examine, in the sec- 
ond place, what force and point there 
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in this charge, had it been directed 
Dne against the Legal Profession. 
First, then, does it present such rou- 
te and monotony, as are calculated 
o'lfiz and petrify the spirit?'* To a 
perficial observer, this may seem 
mewhat the case in the forms of plead- 
g, that is, in the bringing a case 
to court, and presenting^ the issue, 
is only necessary, however, for any 
le to undertake, in right good earnest, 
sound to the bottom all the principles 
' pleading, in order to discover, and 
lat right early, that there is a little 
ore variety here^ than appears at the 
irface. But be this as it may, I reply, 
lat this is the most purely mechanical 
ranch of the Profession, But further, 
ippose it admitted, that the elementary 
nnciples of the Law ^re few, that 
trictiif they may be reduced to the 
kree general precepts of Justinian 
I) "that we should live honestly; (2) 
honld hurt nobody, (3) should render 
every one his due;" yet when these 
tkmentary principles come to. be ap- 
plied to the intercourse of nations, the 
nstitutions of government, the com- 
nerceand trade, the manifold and con^- 
)licated interests, acts and transactions 
)f private life, they necessarily divide 
uid modify themselves into almost 
adless variety; — ^just as the elementary 
Eommands of Revdation, though pri- 
oarilv reducible to these two: "Thou 
ibalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
Aj mind, soul, and strength, and .thy 
neighbor as thyself — when applied to 
«il the separate, private aad public re- 
lations 01 life, branch out ii^to almost 
wmumerable doctrines , and precepts. 
^) too, it has been said, the elementa- 
jy laws of nature, vast, flowing, fore- 
looking, and boundless as it is, are sa 
WW and simple, ** they can be written 
^n the thumb nail, or inscribed upon 
we signet ef a ring" — ** nature is an 
endlegs combination and repetition of 
J very few laws: she hi^ms the old well- 
^nown air through innumerable varia- 
tions." But enough upon this point. 
Secondly: Has the Legal Profession 
« tendency to bias the mind? Some 
^Ijlj'gB Or professions may have this 
wnMncy^more or less, I admit. The 
politician, for example, is in danger of 
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becoming a partisan — of being warped 
and biased by party views and party 
measures, and the panting desire of 
popularity and promotion. * When he 
has once pinned his faith to a particu- 
lar set of opinions and principles, he 
is chained and imprisoned, and is no 
longer a free man. For though con- 
vinced, he fears to proclaim a change of 
views, through terror of the charge of 
inconsistency. To his eyes, there 48 
light toithin the bounds of his own par- 
ty — outside, all is darkness; he and his 
party ** are the men, and when they 
die, all vrisdom will die with them." 
Apd so, with other pjrofessions and 
callings that are particular and exclu- 
sive, and not general, in their character. 
But the Law is not of this genus. It 
recognizes no parties; sets up no pecu- 
liar and exclusive tenets and creeds; is 
no regarder of persons; discards par* 
tiality and prejudice, and. endeavors to 
administer the broad principlesof com- 
mon justice, common right, and com- 
n^on numanity, to all alike, who may 
appeal to its tribunals. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, be said to be based upon 
the high and distinguished motto: 
** Fiat justicia, mat calunL^ But it 
may be defended from the charge of 
biasing the mind, from the farther fact, 
that it comes not with axe and crowbar, 
to demolish, but, with stately prop- 
pings, to uphold and protect the exist- 
ing customs and institutions of society. 
To all this, it is not a sufficient answer, 
that many men^bersof the Legal Pro- 
fession have been men of strong bias 
and deep prejudicesi For such may 
be founa in every walk and department 
of life, whether in, or out of a regular 
and active profession — even within the 
pale of the Church. I know not but 
it has been said even of the great and 
universal Plato, that he looked upon 
all other persons, except metapny* 
sicians, philosophers, and poets, ** as 
rats and mice." In fact, it seems 
probable, that none of us of mor- 
tal frame, while «*this muddy ves* 
ture of decay doth grossly close us 
in," however situated or employed, 
however liberal and generous, in the 
main, our sentiments and views may 
bO} are entirely exempt frotn cherishing 
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some exclusive corner of partiality and 
prejudice, in our houses; and this, per- 
haps, of necessity, from the peculiar 
idiosyncracies, the aboriginal and inher- 
ent affinities and repulsions of our na- 
tures — so eseentinl to our individuali- 
zation. This train of reasoning might 
be pursued at length; but enough upon 
this general charge. 

Now, I know of but one distinguish- 
ed and eminent individual, who has 
brought such a charge as the foregoing, 
directly against the Legal Profession. 
Until, therefore, it can be shown, that 
it has not been urged, for the most part, 
by persons of narrow capacity, or such 
aa have undertaken, but failed, to com- 
prehend a «cicnce so far above their 
weak endeavors and limited faculties; 
it may be argued, at large, that it is 
prima facie unfounded, from the fact 
that many, af the profoundest learning 
and most capacious minds, have pro- 
claimed a contrary sentiment, by pass- 
ing the highest eulogies upon the Pro- 
fession — Lord Ashburton has said: 
" The law was generally ridiculed as 
being dry and uninteresting; but that 
a mind anxious for the discovery of 
truth and information, would be amply 
rewarded for the toil of investigating 
the origin and progress of a jurispru- 
dence which has the good of the people 
for its basis and the accumulated Wis- 
* dom and experience of ages for its im- 
provement;'* — Sir William J^es, that 
*< he did not see why the study of the 
Law was called dry and unpleasant, 
and suspected that it seemed so to those 
only who would think any study un- 
pleasant which required a great appli- 
cation of the mind and exertion of the 
memory;*' — and Raithby, that " melan- 



choly and austere is the picture which ^dwarfish, may, to some extent, be lib 



they draw of the study of the Law, 
who represent its prominent features/ 
to be those of subtilty «ind impudence, 
and of a labor dry and barren; ne would 
rather compare it to a mountain, steep 
and toljfiome on its first approaches, 
bnt easy and delightful in its superior 
ascent, and whose top is crowned with 
a rich and lasting verdure." Now, if 
any question of public policy were 
presented to a promiscuous body of 
men, and after d4ibdration, all of the 



eralixed and expanded by ctiltivation 
end training, but cannot be impover- 
ished and circumscra)ed by any such 
means; for this would be to suppose 
the same thing to be and not be at the 
same time, which is absurd. 

2. Nearly allied to the argBment 
just advanced, the fact presents itself, 
that many have attained the higbeit 
distinction and honors, through means 
of the Legal Profession. It has al- 
ways been a fine stepplng-Btoae to po- 
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most learned and intelligent but a few 
were in favor of its adoption, it would 
be presumed that the opposition to its 
adoption was ill-founded, and only 
worthy of farther consideration because 
of the* few distinguished individuals 
who bad supported that opposition. 
But this is too much like the ca^ in 
point, to require any formal applica- 
tion. But there are other arguments 
more direct and positive. 

1. The first of these may be deduced 
from the fact, that many who wert 
bred to the Profession of the Law, haw 
shovm themsel'oes possessed of the tar- 
^t and most ' comprehensive intel- 
lectual strength - and endowments. It 
iff sufficient to mention the names of 
only a few of these; as Bacon, Mon- 
tesquieu, Blackstone, Curran and 
Grratian, Lynclhurst and Broughem, 
Marshall, Story and Kent, Webster 
and Clay, Calhoun and Benton, and 
some of our Presidents; the feme of J 
most of whom has been rung, and car- 1 
ried upon the foui' winds of heaven 1 
throughout the world, as being cbarac- ] 
tdrieed by profound thought and re- 
search, ardent and glowing imagina- 
tions, and at the same time, the most 
expanded and liberal views. May n j 
not be propetly inquired then, why if I 
the Legal Professibn has a tendeacy to 
contract and paralyze the mind, has it 
not produced this effect in these ahd 
many other similar instances? U 
might be answered, however, that these 
minds werd such by natural strength 
and endowments, as to overcome this 
contracting tendency. But minds lib- 
eral and comprehensive by nature, are 
the only ones susceptible of being con- 
tracted. For an intellect, narrow and 
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itical promotion. For it is a fact 
reil known, that the most important 
offices and public trusts under our gov- 
imment, have been conferred for the 
Qost part upon members of the Legal 
Profession. But these posts of rank 
ind distinction, these offices of trust 
md honor, require the exercise of the 
lighest order of abilities, as well as the 
Dost expanded ai^d liberal sentiments. 
[t seems unreasonable, therefore, to 
:harge a Profession, which has the pow- 
srof thut elevating and qualifying for 
;he highest rank and authority amongst 
men, with a tendency to dwarf and 
fetter the powers of the mind. 

3. Another argument may be drawn 
from the fact, that the science of juris- 
prudence is the result t in the main, of 
all theparticuUr and separate enact 
merUs of the different Legislatures for 
ages — those laws excepted, which have 
betn adopted by common consent and 
general custom. To say, therefore, 
that (he* Legal Profession, which com- 
prises the science of jurisprudence, has 
a contracting and biasing tendency, is 
to fiay, that the individuals who have 
composed these different Legislatures, 
vreiemen of narrow views and preju- 
diced sentiments. But this would be 
a slam upon the whole science of gov- 
ernment itself, and make it appear 
stupid — a very hard consequence, and' 
what may be termed, in the language 
of the logicians, a reductfo ad absurd- 
tim. 

4. A fourth argument may be de- 
duced from the length of time requi- 
^itet and the difficulties in the way 
^9en to a tolerable acquaintance with 
the science and practice of the Law. 
There is perhaps no study or branch 
of learning, which exacts so long arfd 
close exertion and patient mental ap- 
plication. The unremitting efforts for 
roany years of the most powerful minds 
have been found necessary to the in- 
gathering of the great principles and 
the iroderstanding of the various de- 
partments of a science, which has been 
sojustly regarded as •* the accumulated 
wisdom of ages.** According to For- 
^squB the acquisition of such an 
*niount of legial knowledge, asiscom- 
?ctent- for a judge of the Courts, 
^12 



requires *'viginte annorum luaii5r<a' 
tiones,'* And the learned Chitty has 
'well said: ** The Law is a jealous 
science, and like a jealous mistress, 
requires the most undivided attention; 
each of its departments being suffi- 
ciently copious and extensive to employ 
the whole time and energies of its pe- 
culiar disciples." But it is a fact, 
well established in the history and ex- 
perience of the mind, that it acquires 
strength, vigor, and expansion by the 
mere encountering and triumphing over 
difficulties; and that these qualities of 
mind are developed in great measure, 
in proportion to these difficulties. 
Else why is it, that many of the studies 
introduced into Colleges and seats of 
learning, have been thus introduced 
with this view and upon this principle, 
by those who have made the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties their pe- 
culiar study and pursuit? With this 
design, many of the legal works them- 
selves have been introduced into the 
schools, as text books. 

6. Another argument against the 
objection in question, may be derived 
from the immense amount of mental 
labor that has been expended upon the 
science and Profession of the Law. 
There is perhaps no other science, upon 
which so many volumes have been 
written, and at the same time by men 
of such extraordinary and acknowledg- 
ed abilities. It might even be consid- 
ered a heavy task imposed upon the 
memory, to commit barely all the great 
names that have written upon the Com- 
mon and the Roman or Civil Law. 
Can it then be. thought that such as 
Glanville, Cope, Bracton, Lyttleton, 
Bacon, Blackstoi^e, and many others 
that might be mentioned, would have 
bestowed so much thought, labor, and 
research, as they have, in the erection 
and promotion of a science and pro- 
fession that had a tendency to contract 
the powers of the intellect, and bias 
the sentinaentsof the heart? • 

6. From these general, and, as it 
were outside arguments, I now proceed 
to a final one, which may be regarded 
as more specific and internal, and coh- 
seijuently more conclusive against the 
objection ia quostion*. This I derive 
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from the requirements , nature, and 
extent of the Legal science. Is it a 
fact, that history has a tendency to 
amplify and liberalize the mind? If 
so, the study of history is frequently 
pursued as a preliminary preparation 
necessary to the successful prosecution 
of tlie study and practice of the Legal 
Profession. Has the study of logic 
also the same happy and expansive 
tendency? If so, tne science of special 
pleading in the Law furnishes one of 
the finest systems of logical precision 
and certainty. Does not the study of 
metaphysics, too, at least, when rightly 
pursued, impart healthful vigor 
strength, and comprehensiveness to the 
various faculties of the mind? But 
the science of the Law must be regarded 
as a most wholesome system of meta- 
physics, dealing, as it does, in abstract 
truths and reasonings, but at the same 
time, in such only as are practical and 
applicable to the daily affairs and 
transactions of private life; and not in 
ihoae wild, visionary, and intangible 
speculations of phil6sophy, that have 
a tendency to overwhelm and bewilder, 
rather than to lead to any direot and 
satisfactory conclusion, and leave the 
mind like Noah's Arkless dove that 
found not whereon •^to rest her weary 
foot." The Legal Profession most ad- 
mirably combines the knowledge of 
• theory with the knowledge of nractice. 
The lawyer has the means of baing the 
raost eminently practical of men; and 
i{ he is not, it is his own fault: inas 
much as the active duties of the Prdfes 
sion give him a most thorough acquaint- 
ance with human nature, shawing both 
the good and the evil passions of men, 
as they display themselves under every 
variety of circumstance, in all the 
manifold relations, dealings and trans- 
actions of life. Besides, to be the 
thorough master of the Profession, it 
is necessary to be acquainted not only 
with the history, progress, and science 
of civil and religious liberty, and the 
constitution of one's own country; but 
even more minutely with all the reci- 
procal rights and duties incident to 
letters and the arts, agriculture, raantr- 
factures, and att the mechanical and} 



and of individuals; with the law of 
nature and of Revelation; with all the 
various shades of public and privatt 
wrongs, and their appropriate redress- 
es, remedies, and punishments; aiui 
finally, with the various relations ia 
which nations stand to each other in 
the different characters of allies, nw- 
trals, and belligerents, and the mani- 
fold obligations that spring out of 
these relations, constituting as they do 
the rales and regulations of peace and 
war, of national commerce nnd trade. 
How then can a profession, which 
presents so vast a range of liberal 
topics, be justly charged with having a 
tendency to contract and bias the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind? 

What then could have given rist 14 
such an objection? It may be the fact, 
that there have been many successful 
practitioners, who have exhibited 
neither taste noj talent for any thing 
beyond the pale of the Profession. 
But this will not justify the inference. 
For the same may be said concerning 
any other branch of learning or pur- 
ssrt. For have there not been mere 
orators, mere poets, mere geologists, 
mere linguists, mere mathematicians! 
Besides, he who is a lawyer in the true 
and eminent sense of that tern, though 
he go not beyond the legitimate bounds 
of the Profession, has, as we have 
already seen, an almost boundless field 
for the full-fledged eiescise ei all the 
various powers and faculties of ths 
mind. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the objse- 
tion appears to have so little foundation 
in reason, it might seen as though I 
had been chasing s phantom of the 
imagination, or made a man of straw 
to fight againnt, had it not been for the 
general charge noticed in the ontsst, 
and had not the particular charge 
against the Legal Profession receivaid 
countenance and perhaps its origis 
from so learned and distinguished a 
man as Edmund Burke. From fail 
words, however, in which this charge if 
contained, it may bp seen that he has 
paid the Profession a compliment ap- 
parently inconsistent with the imputa- 
tion. '< Mr. Gianville," saidhe, <<was 



commercial puttvite of the community | bred to thue law, which is in my opinioa 
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-nne of the first and noblest of the hu- 
sciences; a science which does 



man 



science 
more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding than all the other 
4)ranche8 of learning put together; 
Sut it is not apt, except in those who 
are happilff "horny to open and liberal- 
ize the mind, exactly in the same pro- 
portion" 

II. I now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second objection; namely, 
4 hat the Legal Profession is inconsist- 
ent vith strict honesty and the obliga- 
•HoTU of the mo-fal principle, 

U An argument against this objec- 
tion may be drawn, in the first place, 
from the necessity there exists for the 
Legal Profession. Now, I take it to 
be impossible for mankind to live out 
of a state of society. Were each in- 
dividual in an independent, separate 
stale, he would be at the mercy of all 
the "fiercer elements — ^would not possess 
the power nor the means, or if ne did, 
would not, through fear of being de- 
prived of them, furnish himself with 
habitations, to shelter him from the 
pummer's heat, or the winter's cold. 
The caves and dens of the earth, dis- 
puted with the wild beasts, would 
prove wholly insufficient for the pur- 
pose. And for the same reason, agri- 
cultural pursuits would not be carried 
on. The natural products of the earth, 
the fruits of the trees and the vines, 
would soon become 100 scanty to yield 
a supply for the cravings of hunger. 
In such condition, the fierceness of 
man would be turned against his fel- 
low man; and the consequence would 
be, in great mefasure, the destruction of 
the species. Besides, man's unaided 
strength would be insufficient to defend 
him against the attacks of the more 
powerful and ferocious animals. In 
this way, it may be seen that a state of 
society is necessary to the preservation 
of the human species. Some authors 
have, therefore, contended, that it was 
this weakness and these wants that 
forced man from the separate, inde- 
pendent state of nature into a state of 
society, while others have contended, 
that although society may have been 
continued and perpetuated from such 
•onfiderEtions as these, thai yet it 



originated in the natural promptings 
and desires of the human soul. Hence, 
it would seem, that society is both the 
natural and necessary state of man; 
and consequently a Divine ordinance. 
But society necessarily introducea 
agriculture, commerce, trade, the arts 
and sciences. And these likewise in- 
troduce and require for their regulation 
and protection, the institution of gov- 
ernment and laws. Now, I bear in 
mind but one author, who seems to 
urge a different opinion; that is to say, 
that government is. not absolutely ne- 
cessary to society — that society can be 
maintained without artificial restraints, 
as well as the solar system, and thet 
thousands of human beings might ex- 
ercise towards each other the grandest 
and simplest sentiments, as well as a 
knot of friends or a pair of lovers." 
This, however, appears to be but a 
hopeful vision of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, an Utopian optionlsm, suited 
perhaps to the MUlenial state, or to 
another and quite unattainable sphere, 
or at best to human nature as it should 
be, and not as it is. If the good in 
human nature could alone be addres8t>d, 
this might appear to bear some sem- 
blance of reason. But there is evil aa 
well as good, darkness as well as light, 
and night as well as day in human na- 
ture, as in the outward w6rld. Do how 
we ma^ we cannot "separate the mer-' 
maid*» head from the dragon's tail/* 
So long, therefore, as there are vices aa 
well as virtues in man, so long will 
society stand in need of government 
and laws. But the application or 
adminihtration of government and 
laws, is the legitimate business of 
the Legal Profession. . Being thua 
shown to be necessary, and consequent- 
ly a Divine ordinance, is it not unreaa- 
onable, and even blasphemous, to ur|^ 
that it is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples and obligations of morality? For 
the fact, that there are bad goverments 
and bad laws, is no more an answer to 
this argument, than the fact, that there 
rs such a thing at poisoning and ex- 
cessive eating, ii an answer to the 
necessity and morality of drinking and 
takingfood. 

2. The objection in qneation involves 
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the same absurdity, as the first; in this, 
that it is based upon one or the other of 
these suppositions — either^ that the 
long line pf Legislatures, running back 
as it were to **time whereof the memo- 
ly of man runneth not to the contrary,** 
have been composed of men of dishon- 
est and immoral sentiments; or else, 
that the benches have been filled with 
judges who were so Ignorant as not to 
understand the laws, or so corrupt as 
to pervert them. 

3. Another reason against the objec- 
tion, and in favor of the impartial and 
moral tone of tJie Profession, may be 
derived from the fact, that it throws its 
broad shield of protection alike over all 
persons and classes of the community 
— the farmer and the mechanic, the 
merchant and the manufacturer, the 
ignorant and the man of letters, the 
ruler and the ruleil; and endeavors 
to deal out an equal measure of justice 
to the poor as well as the rich — inso- 
much that the benefit of the pauper 
oath is allowed to him who has been 
wrongfully deprived of his rights, and 
is unable from poverty otherwise to 
institute a suit for their recovery. 

4. In the pext place, how can it be 
urged, that the Legal Profession is in- 
consistent with the obligations of 
morality, when it is conceived to be 
founded for the mt)st part in the eternal, 
immtUable, and universal principles 
of common sense and jv^stice, and has 
been declared by way of an adopted 
fientiment, to be ''the perfection of 
reason:' And "Hume," it is said, 
"looked upon the whole apparatus of 
government as having ultimately no 
other object or purpose but the distri- 
bution of justice." And if the general 
j5xed principles of the Law should fail 
to subserve this end in any given m- 
stance, on account of the peculiar and 
unforeseen circumstances of the case, 
Equity, which has been defined to be 
''the correction of that wherein the 
law (by reason of its universality) is 
deficient^" steps in. ^nd decides the 
matter according to the dictates of 
good coTiscience. 

It is therefore evident, that whatever 
may be the grounds of tJie objection, it 
Kustbe false aptd unwarranted. Is it, 



that many who hare succeeded at the 
Law, have done so through artifict, 
dishonesty, and fraud? If so, this 
will not prove the Profession to be in- 
consistent with morality, unless it can 
be shown that these things are necessa- 
ry to success. But many have suc- 
ceeded without resorting to any suck 
means: and while the success of ibe 
former class proves temporary and con- 
tinues only till their true characters are 
discovered, that of the latter is per- 
manent and increases in strength, tbe 
more their true characters are devel- 
oped and become known. Besides, 
such an argument should no more be 
urged against the Legal Profession, 
Jlhan the fact, that many professors of 
Christianity are bad men, should be 
urged against religion. 

Again, the objection may be founded 
upon the long delays, frequently wit- 
nesdedinthe proceedings of Courts of 
justice — it being, sometimes, several 
yearabefore a suit is finally determined. 
But without amplifying, it is only nec- 
essary to state, that these delays are 
fenced in by such checks and guards, 
as are calculated to secure in the main, 
a more complete and perfect justice be- 
tween the parties, than could be effect- 
ed witlH)ut such delays. 

Or the objection may have originated 
from the fact, that lawyers are employ- 
ed indifferently on either side of a 
cause; and that consequently one or tbe 
other party must necessarily argue in 
favor of the wrong. But it is evident, 
that this sort of reasoning would put 
an end to all debate both in religion 
and the sciences, and would thereby 
prevent the discovery of truth. It may 
be admitted, however, that when a par- 
ly is so grossly in the wrong as to al- 
low of no reasonable doubt, it is tbe 
privilege as well as the duty of the law- 
yer to refuse to be employed in bis 
cause; as he can be under no profession- 
al constraint to violate the dictates of 
his conscience. I cannot conceive, 
however, thkt it would be a breach of 
moral principle, for a lawyer to under- 
take for an individual a smt for tht 
recovery of money or property, althougfc 
he might be persuaded in his owq mindi 
that h^ was not entitled to recover, 
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provided he should makft known to his 
client fairly and fully all the points of 
probability and hazard. For it may 
bo impossible to tell with certainty 
what may be the event of a suit; as 
new and unexpected proof may be 
disclosed during the progress of a cause, 
or the opposite party might not be able 
to make as strong evidence as was sup- 
posed, or might not take advantage of 
some legal lechnicalitres that could be 
turned to his advantage by a. shrewd 
and cunning attorney. For were it a 
breach of moral principle to undertake 
cases of this character, for the same 
reason, it would be wrong for a lawyer 
to defend a criminal, if he should hap- 
pen to believe him guilty of the charges 
preferred against him; and the same 
reason that would make it wrong for one, 
would make it wrong for all; and thus 
the criminal would be deprived of that 
defence, to which he would be so justly 
entitled both by the laws of the land 
and the claims of common humanity. 
But onthe otherhand,he, who would, 
merely for the sordid consideration of a 
petty fee, advise and engage in a suit 
which he knew must inevitably fail of 
success, according to the established 
and well known rules of the law, or 
when the conflicting claims of the par- 
lies could be as satisfactorily settled 
and adjusted by means of compromise, 
would not deserve the name of lawyer. 
Again, the objection- may have been 
based upon the fact, that lawyers fre- 
quently make assertions, during the 
progress or course of their arguments, 
that are false and unauthorized; and 
f^huse and vilify the opposite party, 
and accuse honest witnesses of perjury: 
as this practice may have been sup- 
posed to arise from the obligation of 
counsel to do the best for thpir clients. 
But this is not the case. For all that is 
required of a lawyer, by way of dis- 
charging his professional duty in the 
discussion of a cause, is to make such 
deductions only as may be drai^^n from 
a fair presentation of the facts and the 
principles of the law governing in the 
case. And it should be borne in mind, 
^hat this course of argument is far bet- 
^er calculated to make a favorable iin 



any positive, unfounded declarations of 
counsel. These false assertions, how- 
ever, are not always the result of a 
willful intention to deceive. For 
counsel, aaturally having their feelings' 
strongly enlisted in behalf of their 
clients, often become so thoroughly 
convinced they* are in the right, that 
they frequently make these false as- 
sertions, when they mean nothing more 
by'themat the time than a strong dec- 
laration of opinion? But as to the 
habit of abusing and vilifying the 
opposite party, and of accusing honest 
witnesses of perjury ^ of which it is 
lamentably true lawyers are too often 
guilty, and for which there is no ex- 
cuse, I regard it as a sufficient answer, 
so far as the Profession is concerned, to 
say that this neither is required in the 
discharge of professional duty. But 
as not being inconsistent with morality, 
I deem it to be the duty as well as the 
privilege of counsel, to expose the 
frauds of the opposite party, when 
fairly developed oy the proof, and to 
examine suspicious witnesses, though 
never so tight and binding, if it be, not 
with a view to contradiction and perju- 
ry, but of simply arriving at the truth; 
and to speak and comment upon all 
this both fully and impartially before 
the court and the jury. 

Still, it may be urged, that the fees 
of lawyers are so exorbitant as to be 
inconsistent with moral principle and 
strict honesty. \{ X\iQ average fees of 
the Profession be meant, I take it, that 
when the expense of a regular academ- 
ical education, the length of time nec- 
essary for making suitable preparation 
and getting into a regular practice, and 
the requisite amount of mental labor, 
the severest of all labor, are fully con- 
sidered, this as a ground of the objec- 
tion, would also appear unfounded. 
But if excessive fees are meant; I reply, 
that this is so far from being counte- 
nanced by the law, that it will force 
counsel to refund down to the average 
charges of the Profession, where any 
undue advantage has been taken of 
the client. 

Neither is the fact, that the technic- 
alities and maxims of the Law are 



pression upon the judge and jury, than | frequently turned to the subversion of 
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the true merits of causes and the rights 
of individuals, any better foundation 
for the objection. For these technical- 
ities and maxims, being bottomed in 
•ound discretion and long experience, 
were intended only to carry out the 
great principles of equity and justice. 
A^d aithougri they have sometimes been 
perverted from the accomplishment of 
this design by the subtle and sophisti- 
cated disputations of wily lawyers; yet 
the same thing may be said of poetry 
and eloquence, those mighty instru- 
ments of good and usefulness, when 
properly directed; for how often have 
these been perverted to the evil purpo- 
ses of promoting vice and misery, and 
of overthrowing virtue, innocence and 
happiness? 

Again, the objection may have been 
deduced from the fact, that there may be, 
in pome instances, a legal, where there 
would not be a moral, right of recovery. 
For example, if a very poor man, or 
widow in oppressed circumstances, 
with a large family dependent upon 
them, were indebted to a very wealthy 
single brother; here, it may be said, the 
law gives a right of recovery, but it 
might be morally wrong to enforce it. 
Bmt in this, as in all similar cases, it 
would be only the obligations of chari- 
ty, or the tender -^considerations of 
humanity, that would make a recovery 
morally wrong. This being so, the 
question springs up, should the Law 
enforce this class of duties? I think it 
should not. For, in the very nature of 
things, these are such duties as can only 
rest in foro conscientics; and hence are 
styled duties of imperfect obligation, 
inasmuch as. they cannot be enforced 
by judicial tribunals* For suppose 
the Law were to attempt to compel a 
performance of these duties, it must be 
so, not only in one case, but in all. 
But this would be impracticaole, from 
the insufferable difficulties of looking 
into the exact conditions of men, pecu- 
niary, as well as otherwise. But still 
higher, if the Law could enforce this 
c^ass of duties, it would be the enforce- 
ment of an external compliance only, 
and could not engender in the hearts of 
men the feelings of charity and human- 
ity; but charity aad humanity are not 



charity and hunfanity, without the cor- 
responding feelings and motives of 
these virtues. Ilence, the Law has 
wisely left the fulfillment of these, as 
well as all tlie duties of piety and re- 
ligion, to depend upon the force and 
efficacy of etch one's inner moral Eenae 
of right and of obligation. 

By way of ferther defence, it is hardly 
necessary to state, that before an ap- 
plicant is admitted into the Profession, 
he is required to procure a properly 
authenticated certificate frem the Coon- 
ty Court, that he is a man "of probity, 
integrity, and good mo^al character. "^ 
And after admission, it is in the power 
of the judge, either upon motion, or 
ex officio, to strike his name from the 
roll of practising lawyers, for any grog* 
immorality, breach of professional trust, 
or other highly improper conduct- 
Thus jealous is the Legal Profession of 
its own honor,, and of the obligations of 
moral principle^ 

Now, it may be said, that many of 
the foregoing arguments have been 
drawn from the science, whereas the ob- 
jections they were designed to answer, 
were directed for the most part against 
the practice of the Profession. To 
this, it is only necessary to say, that 
the practjpe must conform to the science* 
for in so far as it departs therefrom, it is 
the practice, not of the science, but of 
something else. 

Would that every member of the 
Profession, and especially those in 
this happy country of ours, where they 
exercise so great an influence upon the 
morals of the community, and occupy 
as they do the highest seats of public 
trust and confidence, would show by 
their upright and gentleman- like con- 
duct, how little of truth there is in the 
imputations we have just been ccnaider- 
rng;.and feel justly proud of a Profess- 
ion so highly honorable, and liberal- 
izing to the mind as that of the Late; 
concerning the science of which it has 
been said — "the daily affairs of life 
evince, how intimately and necessarily 
the sanctions of religion are practicsl- 
ly blended with human jurispfudence; 
and which, in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, has been so sublimely person- 
ified in such language as this by tha 
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eloquent Hooker: '*Qf Law no less 
can be said and acknowledged, than 
that her seat is in the bosom of God, 
and her voice the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and on earth do 
her homage, the very least as feeling 
her caret and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power." 



Vor the Sooth W«ettni Monthly. . 

-MIXED" STORIES— FROM THE 

REMINISENCES OF AN OLD 

HUNTER. 

[bt okx who ubtwsd to TBEX.] 

One of the most pleasant occupa- 
tions whilst waiting in the little frontier 
village for my friend's arrival, was 
listening to the stories of an old bear 
hunter, who, when requested, was al- 
ways ready to "fight his battles over 
again." 

"But tell us, Uncle John, about the 
bear you fought with on the log!" 

"Well, child, this was the way on't. 
I was out in the woods one day tappin' 
fK)me sugar trees, and had sot my gun 
agin* a stump, whilst I went to the fire 
to light my pipe.^ 

"Directly, I hears the brush a crack- 
ing most *mazingly, as none but a bar 
could do it; and you may 'spose I 'bout 
faces in a hurry; and there right fer- 
nenstme, jest on the other side of the 
branch, I sees the monstrosest critter 
p'raps anybody ever did see; and what 
was worse, his ears was flat down on his 
head, and he was tearing along on the 
edge of the gully to 'come better ac- 
quainted with me as I 'magined." 

"My bar riz right up on my head 
when I thinks of my gun bein' on his 
side of the branch, and the varmint 
looking so vicious." 

*«Well— Uncle John"— as the old 
man stopped to put a fresH coal on his 
pipe. 

"Weill tries to work it to get to 
my gun; and so, dodging 'round an old 
tree-top, I makes for a log over the 
hraoch, my gun bein' close at tother end 
on't.** 
"Then,. what!" 
"As 1 runs on the log,-^the gully 



was putty decD— I found it plaguy slip- 
pery, and as I was thinking to coon it 
over, the biute turns to one side, takes 
to the log, too, and afore / could turn, 
he meets me, standin' on his hind 
legs, half way, and with open mouth ! 
Such a row of teeth he had as you nev- 
er seed! I felt like sassage mea\ a' 
ready, for I was skeer'd, certain. [A 
pause.] 

"But, he did'nt get you." 

"No, child. In my fright I pulls off 
my old stiff wool hat and hurls that at 
him, like vengeance. He tried to dodge 
it, thinking it was somethin' worse, I 
reckon, and over he goes, kerwallop, 
ten or fifteen feet into the gully below. 
You may'spose Idid'nt take no time 
in grabbing my gun and afore he could 
wipe his eyes, the next thing he know'd, 
he had a bullet through his head and 1 
was standing over him calkilating how 
much he'd weigh. But he was the 
poorest critter — nothin' but skin an' 
bones, though he was mighty big." 

"How was that?" 

"Why, child, the reason was, you 
see, he was so old, he had' nt a single 
tooth in his head .'" 



"Game was plenty in those days, 
Uncle John." 

"You'd better believe it. I was out 
one day alongside my wheat patch, — 
the turkeys was mighty bad on't. Jt 
was jest ready to harvest, and thinks 
I, I'll have turkies, if I can't have wheat! 
Well I comes on a tremenjus flock of 
'em, and getting three of 'em in a 
range, down I brings *em all/' 

"That was a lucky shot." 

"Yes, child, biggest turkies you ever 
seed, too, — so big, that as I had 'em 
by the legs over my shoulder, on my 
way home, their heads dragged in the 
snow .'" 

"How's that? Uncle John? Snew 
in harvest time?*^ 

"0, 0, child,— I ha' got two stories 
sorter mixed P* 
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A TOUCHING STORY OF THE 
HEART. 

It was a clear, sunny September 
morning — bright and cheerful. Au- 
tumn was stealing, not stridifigt over 
the landscape, and Rachel Morrison 
looked out upon a joyous picture as 
she sat within the window of her fath- 
er's house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread 
a richly fringed carpet beneath a veran- 
dah that was cjurtained by clustering 
vines; the elder of them had filled a 
basket with the rich clusters of tjhe pur- 
ple grape, and held it up, a double 
temptation to little Miriam and a 
bounding, beautiful greyhound, the pet 
and torment of the family. Kate 
Morrison, the tempter, would not, how- 
ever, suffer either of them to touch a 
single grape, until she had first pre- 
sented the basket to Rachel; indeed, 
her youthful sisters loved Rachel dear- 
ly, — and loved her more, for that the 
rose was fading from her cheek, and 
her lips seldom smiled as was their 
custom in former times. I have often 
observed that the love of children in- 
creases with the illness of a friend or 
companion, — a beautiful illustration of 
the disinterested nature of true love. 

**Thereis a bunch, Rachel, — a bunch 
fit for a queen! The doctor said you 
might eat grapes." 

**Thank you dear Kate; they are very 
fine indeed; but you should not have 
tempted Miriam and Nina with them." 

**0h!" replied Kate, laughing, **I 
love to tempt them — to teaze them a 
little; it does them good." 

"No, I do not think so," said Rach- 
el, **I am not fond of quoting from the 
Holy Scriptures *on trivial occasions, 
but you must remember we pray not to 



be led into temptation; and, Kate look- 
ing on the temptation with which you • 
tempted your little sister and thepietty 
hound, made me think — — ." 

"What, sister?" 

"Upon mine own!" 

"Yours Rachel! I did nottampt you 
with grapes?" 

"Grapes!" repeated Rachel Morrison, 
smiling, though there was sadness in 
the smile. "No, not with grapes; — 
yet I have had my temptation." 

"What was it, sister?" 

"I will tell you when -you are old 
enough to understand its nature." 

"But I am old enough, Rachel. I 
shall be seven next month. Perhaps 
you were tempted to tell a story I" 

"No." 

"To wear tight shoes at the dancing 
lesson?" 

"No." 

"To go into the garden and gather 
cherries without leave?" 

"No." 

"To ride the kicking pony?" 

"Indeed, my Kate, you need not at- 
tempt to find out. Listen to me; if it 
pleases God that I live until )&^u have 
completed your seventeenth year, I 
wili relate to you my 'temptation;' if 
— listen tome, Katharine — I am taken 
from you into the world of spirits before 
you attain the beauty and incur the 
dangers of womanhood, I will leave a 
written testimony that may warn you 
how to avoid the sorrows which have 
planted and watered the willows that 
are already growing over toy early 
grave." 

Kate did not quite understand what 
her sister meant, but she saw that her 
eyes were filled with tears, and so she 
crept silently to her side, and looked 
up into her face, and felt her heart sad 
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within her. A litfle time, and the 
sharp winds of an unasually cold spring 
sent (the physician said)* poor Rachel 
Morrison to an early grave. There 
was one who knew otherwise, — who 
knew that the iron had entered her 
soul, and festered in its core, and that 
her body was too delicate to withstand 
the straggles of her mind. Her mother 
closed her eyes, and sorrowed over her 
bier, — ^ut not as one having no hope, 
for her last blessed words were, **I know 
that my Redeemer liveth!*' There was 
much mourning in the berea tred dwell- 
ing. Kate was able to feel and to tell 
how truly she missed — 

"Theglanciiig of her sister's eja, 

The waving of her hair, 
The fooUt«p« lightly gHhUng by, 

The hand «> small and fkir." 

But little Miriam soon forgot her 
troubles in the excitement of black 
frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as months; and 
wken we review them, we think they 
pass as quickly. .The retrospect of 
both is nearly the same, but the prospect, 
how different! Katharine Morrison 
had completed her seventeenth year; 
and was already arrived at the danger- 
ous <Ji8tinction of being a belle and a 
beauty. She had almost ceased to re- 
member that her sister, whose once 
beautiful form was now part and parcel 
of the earth wherein sne lay, lefl a 
"written testimony" of her trials; that 
8ne laid open her heart's feelings, 
hopes, and disappointments for her ad- 
vantage, tha^ to prevent her sister's 
tears, she had re-shed her own — for she 
had torn afresh wounds which time had 
comparatively healed, and had again 
counted the drops of blood distilled from 
^^r lacerated heart. "My blessed 
child!" said her mother, "have you for- 
gotten poor Rachel's legacy? — how 
^he bequeathed you the knowledge of 
ber*tempiation,' that your fate might 
«<>t be as her's?" 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon 
toe table, fairly and plainly written; 
^^^ Kate re-trimmed her lamp, and 
"ang the garland from her brow, that 
T »i'>gbt read the story of her dead 
sister. 



"A Woman, Kate! — A young un- 
married woman's trials — are generally 
of the affections; — trials of temper; 
trials of judgment; trials of power 
come afterwards; but a young girl's are 
of the heart. 

"I hope you have not yet understood 
what it is to love; unless, indeed yoft 
love what is lonely; lovely not only 
for timje; but for eternity. The impres- 
sion made on a young heart may be 
considered light; and yet, Katharine it 
is lo»g — oh, how long! — before it wears 
out; I found it so. You know the 
pains my dear mother ever took to im- 
press upon us our religious duties; to 
teach us Christ all-in-all sufficient; and 
to manifest our faith by our works. I 
fbar me that 1 trusted too much to my 
own strength; that I thought too much 
of my own acquirements. The pains 
bestowed K)n my education made me 
superior to my companions y but not 
alas! superior to myself. The remem- 
brance of your sister — of the once 
living reality of her who pens these 
lines — will, before you read them, have 
faded to an out-lined vision. You 
will remember a thin, pale girl, who 
loved flowers and music, and for whom 
you gathered the finest grapes; and the 
thought of her will bring back her last 
kiss; her white brow; her dead hand, 
the never to-be-forgotten touch of death! 
— the tears — a mother's precious tears! 
— and then the funeral. Ah, m> be- 
loved sister, all will be as a vision, but 
we may learn wisdom from such. 

"I did think too highly of my ac- 
quirements, and practised them more 
for the sake of display, than a desire 
tt> give pleasure. They attracted the 
attention of one who, possessed of 
much beauty, much talent, and some — 
indeed many, amiable qualities, was, 
neveitheless, deficient in the great re- 
quisites for domestic — much less Chris- 
tian — happiness. For a time, we were 
as two gay butterflies sporting in the 
sunshine; I learnt to see with his eyes, 
to hear with his ears, to feel his feel- 
ings, to live but in his presence; and 
yet I hardly knew it; was not that 
strange? One of the mysteries of love; 
perpetually denying his influence with 
my lips; lying to my own heart, prac- 
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tiaing iself deception, but however 1 
might have succeeded in deceiving my- 
self, I did not, could not, deceive him. 
He knew his power, and while he loved 
me — (Ah! Kate, take my experience 
with you in the world, and remember 
that while men talk of love, women 
f^l it) — loved me — he believed well — 
yet endeavored to laugii at my ^amiable 
weakness,' 'early prejudic'es,' *want of 
worldly knowledge.* Such he termed, 
in honicvl words, woman's best and 
surest safeguard; her refuge; her hppe; 
her shield and buckler. 

At first, I was alarmed, but*he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, 
secure of my affections, he became more 
careless in his expressions, though he 
gave me no reason to suppose that he 
was guilty of infidelity. I wanted the 
courage, and, in truth, the christian 
knowledge, to combat his atsertions; 
and for a long time, I sheltered myself 
under the hope, almost the belief, that 
he did but jest! And awful as it was, 
still it was a comfort; a coward's com- 
fort, truly, that has no truth for its 
foundation. My dear mother, too, 
trembled while she prayed forray hap- 
piness; but my fatner thought of the 
splendor of the alliance, and r.joiced 
therein. 

"The time approached for the union, 
and the care, attention and tenderness 
of Ay affianced husband, made me al- 
most forget what then 1 had hardly 
time to think upon, amid the congratu- 
lations, the preparations and (he fes- 
tivals that were to celebrate our mar- 
riage. Every one, too, assured me 
how certain I was of happiness, and 
I endeavored to, — yes, I did — believe 
it. I gave myself up to the intoxica- 
tion of an unsanctified hope, and I 
fought against my doubts and christian 
terrors; it was to be the last Simday 
before our marriage, and we were to 
take the sacrament together. He had 
agreed with so much seeming pleasure 
that we should do so, that I hailed it as 
a happy omen: and -on that memorable 
Sabbath morning, entered a bower 
whose roses and jessamine had been 
twined by his hands; which made them 
doubly dear to me. It was a bright 
and balmy day; the sprays wexe bend- 
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ing beneath the de# drops, and the air 
was heavy with p«rfume; every thing 
was hushed and silent; even the song 
of the bird was tempered in its sweet- 
ness; and I prayed, oh, how fervently 
prayed, that 1 might: that wk might 
together find 'the way, the truth, and 
the life.* 

"I had escaped from the tumult of 
company to commune with mj own 
heart, and He, to 'whom all heafts are 
open,' knows, that I- prayed more for 
him than for myself. Suddenly, tii« 
church b^ll sounded in my ear, and 1 
rose to attend its blessed summons. 1 
was pushing back the silver stars of a 
clustering jessamine that curtained the 
arbor's entrance, when I saw the object 
of my prayer, coming towards me; 
perhaps I would not have drawn beck 
had he been alone, but an intimate 
friend, who was to have been his bride's- 
man, was with him, and I shrank be- 
neath the shade. As they approached, 
they laughed and talked together, and 
so loudly that I heard what one of them 
would have given worlds I never had 
heard. 

" 'The Sacrament will take up so 
much time, that I cannot meet you asl 
intended.' This sentence attracted my 
attention; though when indeed did he 
speak that I was not attentive? Oh 
how I shuddered at what followed! 

"'Then, why do you go? Why 
submit to what you despise? I would 
not do it for any wo«nan upon -earth." 

*"I would do more than that for 
Rachel, but when once away fromthi^, 
she will get rid of all her early pceiu- 
dices, and become one of the world; 
her mind is comprehensive, and her 
love for me will tend to teach her the 
superiority of rational over fonkial re- 
ligion.' 

" 'To have a preaching wife; to be 
obliged to go to church, sing psalms 
on Sundays, and take the sacrament 
once a month — a pretty prospect of do- 
mestic felicity!* 

" *Psha — you do not suppose that 
my present life is a type of what is to 
come? No, no: I do not intend to be 
canonized under the denominatiof of 
Saint Alfred, but it pleases her, and 
believe me she is not half as bad fii 
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be was. I remember when she would 
ot read a newspaper op Sunday!' 
"'Is it possible!' 

•* 'Fact — upon my honor. Now she 
i getting better and better; I must tole- 
ale the mummery till we are married; 

nd then .* 

••Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A 
Drrent of bitterness overwhelmed me. 
*he blessed sacrament to be termed 
mummery;* the man for whom I lived 
md prayed, to exult that my religion 
ras declining; to plan its destruction! 
do not ask you to pity me now^ be- 
:ause . my transgressions have been 
>ardoned; my race run; my sorrows 
reased their troubling; my spirit found 
ts rest! but theuy or rather when reator- 
ed to perfect consciousness,' you would 
bave pitied me. 

**For weeks 1 could not Ifeave my 
bcdi the delirium of brain fever for a 
time spared me worse agonies, but the 
Temptation was with me still. I knew 
that Alfred's attentions had been unre- 
mitting; that he had watched over me; 
they said he had .prayed for me. Oh! 
to whom was he to pray? his people 
were not my people, his God rtot my 
God. And yet 1 loved him; loved him 
in my heart of hearts; prayed for him; 
Kate, 1 pray for him still; at morn; at 
midnight; by the way side, and in se- 
cret, his name is on my lips — on my 
lips! — in my heart! My mother, 
though she knew by bitter experience 
that tV30 can never be as OTie, except in 
the Lord; she almost wished me to per- 
form my contract; she feared that though 
the spirit was willing, the flesh was 
weak; and she talked of the believing 
wife saving the unbelieving husband. 
It might be so; and had I married, be- 
lieving that he believed, I would have 
boroe my cross; but the film had been 
graciously removed from mine eyes; he 
was an acknowledged infidel, regarding 
the holy ordinances of religion as mum- 
meries. Could I look up to, select 
such a one as my guide through li(e? 
My father spurned me from him; talked 
of the lands which I had lost; the sta- 
tion I had cast away! My bride's- 
maids mourned that their splendid 
dresses could not be worn; and you, 
Kate, a little fairy of five years old, 



wept bitterly the loss of cake. But oh! 
when he the loved one, promised to be 
all 1 desired; said that 1 could save him 
from the destruction into which he 
would surely plunge if 1 did not share 
his name; then came my worst tempta- 
tion; then, then, I felt how bitter it was 
to remember that he who had deceived 
me once might "repeat the deception. 
They tell us we ought to forget the 
faulti of those we love; I found re- 
membering their perfections the most 
dangerous of the two. 

** Enough! we parted. He said, *If 
his life, if his opinions, became really 
religious, would! marry him? 1 said, 
*Yes.' He went forth again Into the 
world, and he forgot me; I remained in 
my own home; I forgot not him. His 
career has been thoughtless, brilliant, 
and extravagant; he has grown of the 
worldly! while 1 have found rest, and 
peace, and hope, and erelong, ere you 
have read these pages, shall have been 
made immortal. Oh, then, beloved 
Katharine, let your prayer be, *Let me 
not be led into temptation;' for once 
being led therein, by the vanities, the 
pleasures, or the riches of life, our es- 
cape is doubtful, and our trial great," 

Bitterly did Katharine weep over the 
records of a life which was terminated 
before twenty summers hail stamped the 
perfection of beauty on her brow; butl 
am happy to record that Kate was saved 
much misery by the wisdom she glefan- 
ed from the "Temptation of Rachel 
Morrison." 

London New Monthly Magasine, 



Classes op Men. — ^There are four 
classes of men in the world: first, those, 
whom every one would wishes to talk to, 
and whom every one does talk of; — 
the^e are that small minority that con- 
stitute the great. Secondly, those 
whom no one wishes to talk to, and 
whom no one does talk of; — these are 
the vast majority that constitute the lit- 
tle. The third class is made up of those 
whom every body talks to, these con- 
stitute the knaves. And the fourth is 
composed of those whom every body 
talks to, but whom nobody talks of; 
and these constitute the fools. 
• 
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FRITZ VON STHIN AND HIS GHOST-BRIDE. 

THJt KVgKT or A \na>DINO BRKAKJAST. 

Br itxBBSRT ^TEOHQ. 

I- 

Quite a lady's man wa« Frltx Von Stein, 

With his pearly teeth, and his raren hair, 
No picnic from Unkel to Hammerstoin, 
{Which are Tillages both by the »ide of the Rhine,) 

Eyer went right unless he was there, 
fie oould play on tho lute (for ho lired in the d«jt 

That long before pianos are dated), 
And make himrolf useful in dozens of ways, 

By ladles appreciated. 
In short, all tho girls that he knew declareiS, 
'Tliat knights and waniors well could be spired 
To fight and to conquer, porhapi be slain. 
But such a d^r man they should ne'er find again 
As Fritz,— fw tbey said "Deny it who can, 
Frits Von Stoin is the lady's man." 

n. 

To erery wedding within thirty miles, 

As a matter of course, was Frits inrited; 
And ho came all scent, and pomade, and sBiilea, 
And speeches made that his hearers delighted. 
Bo on« fine morning, in June, he was seen 
Cantering over Ilammerstcin Green, 
In a fawn-oolored doublet, slashed' eoUur df rouy 
With a clOak of pale amber and ditto trunk hone, 
And tiis black Telvet cap cork'd enough to disokMd 
The wave of his ringlets as you may suppQi>e; 
From tho plume in his cap to the tips of his toes 
lie thought himself really the spruoest of beaux. 

m 

m. 

The Ilamroerstein bells proclaim'd that day 
That something wa* going on out of the way; 
And FriU Ton Stein had come there to see 
A wedding as Idithe as a wedding oould be( 
And after the couple were given in marriage, 

There came, as is usual, abreakfiist beside, 
To enliven the spirits of all till the carriage 

Whirl'd off from tho door with the bridegroom and 
bride. 
And when they had gone the guests' that romaln'd 
To each other full cups of Johannisbcrg drain'd; 
And Fritx pledged them all in frill many a cup, 
*Till at last when the party began to break up, 
lie found it was late, and the sun sunk low, 
And a good twenty miles had Von Stein to go. 

rv. 

Perhaps 'twas a little the events of the day, 

Or a little the strength of Johannisborg wine 
Tliat made liim rcfleet as he turned on his way, 
On the good they pursue who to marriage inoUna; 
Till at length he was prone 
To hla sorrow to own 
Thta* he felt his condition was dreary and lone. 
And as nlffht came on dark, the wind rose and blew. 
And the rain in his face most proTokingly flew, 
''Tiil the thundcrHitorm dronch'd him frtun head to 
hocis Uirough. 



You may goesi his delight, on so dreadfril a ni^ 
When galloping quickly by Dattcnbnrg Ileight. 
He discover'd, amid the old ruins, a light. 
That seem'd to be burning high up in a towe^ 
So wishing a refrige to find from the shower. 

He tum'd firom (be road 

And attention bestow'd, 
Tb find the old pathway that Iqd to ttw rein. 

And at length he stood still 

On the top of the hill 
And wonder'd what people oould ever be dohtf 

At so late an hour. 

In a crasy (M tower, 
Wh^re nothing had liTod for long years but the bsti. 
And the owls and the cats, and the mice and the rati; 
' So leaving his horse in a porch went to f^oe 
If this light he could find, and what light it ml^t be. 

VL 

Upthe winding stair be crept with care, 

TUl he reach d an olden hall; 
But he heard no sound save the whistling wind. 

Or the raindrop's spUudiiDg fall. 
He wandcr'd on where la days of crfd 

Full many a knight and squire 
Had waited the beck of a baron bold, 

And sat at a Chrlstoias fire. 
But now it was still, and the broeae cam» (±01, 

And he paused 'mid the lonely night, 
*Till across his way fell a sudden ray. 

Like a beam fh>m a beacon 4f ght. 

He hurried on where the light came clear, 

But he trod with a careful tread. 
Like one that fears lest he slumber break, 

When he passes a sleeper's head. 
The gleam oune luroader and broader yet. 

As he crom'd the wide hall's floor. 
And at length he paused, and his haad was set 

On the latch of a half-closed door. 
He who dares little, he thought, in deed. 

But little in &me can win, 
And fearless he passed the threshold's stops 

Andgaxed on the sight within. 

Tin. 

'Keath the light of a cresset that hung on higb 

Sat a maiden posidng fair. 
And her clear, pale brow like ivory shone 

'Gainst the braid of her raven hair. 
She seem'd like one that had stmg^ad with woe 

Stnoe first her youth began. 
For her eye was dim and iier hand was thin, 

And her cheek was pale and wan. 
At a table she sat that groaned with rich larv. 

And her head on her hand did rest, 
And anon she glanced around, like ons 

Tlut waits for aooning guest. 
Frits bow'd him low as she tum'd bar Aad, 

With her finger she gave a sign. 
To bid him be seated, and then slie brimm'd 

A goblet of ruby wine. 
She spake no word, but she passM tho cup, 

And motioned ttmt be sboold mi^ 
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And FrtU wma ^a to comply, the whU« 

He trembled upon his wnL 
But wine will streoKthcn the hashftd heart, 

And make the toninie epeak free, 
And Frite det«rmined «t Ust to try 

TDfhthom themysteryl 

IX. 

•T>w«ll*ft thou here ?" ])e said, and she bow'd h«p 
head; 
"And who may thy parents be? 
¥br by my troth, I think that thou 

Must he horn oT high degrte." 
Bmtellj she- smiled on the youth, bat etill 

No sonnd froon her lips let £&!!, 
Bat pointed where two old pictures hung 

Against the arraa wall. 
*Thy parente are dead!" — she bow'd her head; 

"Their only child art thoa?» 
And his words were hnrriedand eagerly wild. 

She aaswer'd him but with a bow. 
Strange thoughts in bis brain, strange sights in his 
eyes, 
etroBg wine in his head beside, 
toroe marvel he dropp'd on his knee, and there 

He whiMper'd <*Oh, be my bride.'" 
Another mute bow (he wss happy now). 

And she took from a casket old. 
That by her lay, a withered wreath, 

And a thne-wom ring of gold. 
The wither'd wreath in her hair she twined. 

From the heartti she took a brand. 
Add it lit their way down the roiu'd stair, 

Ai the twain went hand-in-hand. ^ 
They cromed the court, and she guided him on, 

Up the grass grown steps that led 
To the mln*d chapel, where stars peeped down 
Oft the tombs of the noble doadi 



TrititQTn'd as he gidn'd the topmost ffte? 

'Neath the gateless arch of stone, 
And ts he tum*d, he started to see 

That they walked no longer alonel 
Behind tiiem close came a stately dame, 

Aiul a warrior stout and tall; 
And they were the forms in the picture fhunes 

Ho had seen on the arras wall. 
A strange dim feeling of dread ho knew, 

As one that dreams of death, % 

And he strove to pray, but he only drew 

Short gasps with a choking broatli. 
Digh o'er the walls of the chapel hung 

The sombre pall of night; 
But within was a soft clear lufrtre flung, 

Uke rays from a hidden light 
Up the long aisle to the altar^s step 

The four moved on their way; 
Hani by on a tomb as one that slept, 

A marble abbot lay. 
'R» bride touch'd lightly that marble Ibrm, 

And Frits reel'd back, tosee 
'^ tbbot rise up and o(»ne standing wharo 

A priest at a wedding should be, 
'Von Stein, too late, saw hie coming late, 

And his heart wtthin hiiia died, 



To think ho should wed, as it wei^, vfth the dead. 

And only $. ghost for his bride. . 
"Frits Von Stein," were the words he heard, 

"Wilt thou take thfcmald to wife? 
Shall Bertha Von ])attenbur^: henceforth be 

Thy eherish'd spouse for Uie?" 
He strove to speak, but his palsied tongue 

Gould utter no answering sound; 
"Frits VoH Stdn," said the abbot a?ain, 

"Wilt thou to this maid be bound?"— 
Twas a cock-crow shrill came loud up the hSB, 

Frits heard the midnight bell, 
As a whirlwind swept the forms from his sight, 

In a swoon on the earth he feU. 

XI. 

The morning was oome, and the sun shone bright. 

When Frits awoke under Datlenburgileiglit; 

His clothes were spoilt from the mud and r^n 

In which it appear'd for some time he had lain; 

And all he was sensible of, ho said, 

Was cramp in his legs and a pain in bis hoadf 

And since that evening, Fritz Von Stehi 

Has never been known to take too much wine; 

Or, if e'er he meets with a jovial crew. 

When he dines at a friend's, why he sleeps there too. 

But whether he really saw what I've told, 

Or whether he dreamt it, while' out in the cold. 

Asleep, I can't tell; but this is known, 

Tliat "the lady he nearly had made his own,** 

Perhaps from prudence, perhaps to shame him. 

By letting him go, neve^ came to claim him. 



A Passing Thought. — Rothschild 
is forceii to content himself wiih 
the same sky as the half clad ar- 
tizan, and the great banker cannot or- 
der a private sunset or add one ray to 
the ^magnificence of the night. The 
same air swells all lungs, the same 
kind of blood fills all veins. — Each 
one possesses, really, o»ly his own 
thoughts and his Own senses. Soul 
and body — these are all the property 
which a man owns. All that is valu- 
able in this world is to be had for no- 
thing. Genius, beauty, and love are 
not bought and sold. You may buy a 
rich bracelet, but not a well turned 
arm on which to wear it — a pearl neck- 
lace, but not a pearly throat with which 
it shall vie. The richest banker on 
earth would vainly offer a fortune to 
write a verse like Byron. One comes 
into the world naked and goes out 
naked; the difference in the fifienessof 
a bit of linen for a shroud is not much. 
Man is a handful of clay, which turns^ 
rapidly back into dust. 
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J^EV. JOHN FOSTER. 

Chambers' JournaJ gives some amu- 
sing traits of this, eminent essayist:— 
•*His dress was uncouth, an J neg- 
lected to the last degree. A long 
gmy coat, almost of the fashion of a 
dressing gown; trousers which seemed 
to have been cherished relics of his 
boyhood and to have quarrelled with 
a pair of gaiters, an intervening inch 
or two of stocking indicating the dis- 
puie.l territory; shoes whose solidity 
occasionally elicited from the wearer a 
reference.to the ancient Israelites; a 
colored silk handkerchief, loosely tied 
about his neck, and an antique waist- 
coat of most uncanonical hue — these, 
with an indescribable hat, completed 
the philosopher's costume. In his 
walk to and from the city of Bristol 
(the latter frequently by night) he avail- 
ed himself at once of the support and 
protection of a formidable cluo, which 
owing to the difficulty with which a 
short dogger in the handle was released 
by a spring, he used jocosely to desig- 
nate as a '^member of the Peace Socie- 
1^^." So utterly careless was he of his 
T^pearance, that he was frequently 
seon in Bristol during the hot weather 
walking with his coat and waistcoat 
over his arm. On one occasion, while 
carrying some articles of dress, in the 
dusk of the evening, to the cottage of a 
poor man, he was accosted by a consta- 
f Die, who from his appearance, suspecl- 
' ed they were stolen, some depredations 
of the kind having been recently com- 
mitted in the neighborhood. Mr. FoiP- 
cr conducted the man to the seat of 
an opulent gentleman, with whom he 
was engaged to spend the eveningj and 
the confusion of the constable may be 
easily imagined when he was informed 
of the name of his prisoner, who dis- 
missed him with hearty praise for his 
diligence and fidelity. 

His study was the greatest curiosity. 
But this, none was allowed to enter 
but himself, not excepting the domes- 
tics of the family, fo# twenty years. 
On one occasion, after much entreaty, 
some friend gained admittance. The 
floor was occupied by scattered gar- 
ments, rusty firearms, and a hillock- of 



ashes from the grate which might well 
be supposed to have been the accumu- 
lation of a winter, while that which 
ought to have been the writing de>:k of 
the tenant, was furnished with the 
blackened remains of three dead pens 
and a dry inkstand by way of cenotaph. 
Around this grotesque miscellany was 
ranged one of the selectest private li- 
braries in which it was ever thfe good 
luck of a bibliomaniac to revel. 

Foster's Wife. — He chose as a part- 
ner of his retirement a lady whose tal- 
ent and force of character he ever held 
in high and desen^ed respect. It is 
generally believed that when Mr, Fos- 
ter proposed to her that union, which 
subsequently took place, she declared 
that she would marry no one that had 
not distinguished himself in the litera- 
ture of his day; and Foster's "Essays 
in Letters to a friend" "were the lilUi 
douz of his extraordinary courtship." 
It is amusing to recollect that after the 
first evening which Foster spent in 
company with his future wife, he des- 
cribed her as a "marble statue surround- 
ed with iron palisades." 



THE MOTHER'S LAST PRAYER. 

How true it is that early impres- 
sions are as lasting as life, A word — 
a smile — a frown or prayer — how often 
do they enter the soul of some attentive 
child, and leave images amid its hidden 
shrines. The word may have been 
thoughtlessly uttered — the smile care- 
lessly given — the frown unmeaningly 
bestowed, but it matters not; it is re- 
membered through all future years and 
becomes in some degree the educator oi 
a child. The following pathetic tale 
is illustrative of this truth: 

"I was very young, scarcely beyond 
the vergeof infancy, the last and most 
helpless of those little girls who were 
gathered around my mother's death- 
bed. Whenever I look on the chain of 
my varied existence, the remembrance 
of that being who departed so early 
and so gently from the bosom of her 
family, forms the sad link which ever 
gives forth a thrill of funeral music 
when my heart turns to it, music which 
becomes more deep toned and sotesin, 
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as that chain is strengthened by thought 
or bound together by the events of 
successive years. 

"The first person that I can remem- 
ber wae my invalid mother, moviog 
languidly about her hom^, with the pale- 
ness ofdeath on her features, and a deep 
spot of crimson that burned "withpainful 
brightness on either cheek. 1 remem- 
ber her step became more unsteady and 
her voice fainter and more gentle day 
by day, till at last she sunk into hep 
bed, and we were called upoQ to see 
her die. Pale and troubled faces 
were around her death pillow, men with 
std fax:63, women overwhelmed with 
tears and sympathy, and children that 
wept they knew not why. 

**She murmured and placed her pale 
hand on my head — ^my heart swelled 
within me, but J stood motionless filled 
with awe. Her lips mbved, and' a voice 
tremulous and low came faintly through 
them. These Words, broken and swe^t 
as they were, left the first deep im 
pression that has ever remained en my 
nofmory: <<Lefad her not into tempta 
tion, but deliver her from evil." This 
was my mother's last prayer. In that 
imperfect sentence her voice was hush- 
ed forever. Young as I then was, that 
prayer entered my heart with a solemn 
ttrengih. It has lingered around my 
heart, a blessing and a safeguard per- 
vading it with a music that cannot die. 
Many times, when the heedlessness of 
youth would have led me into error, has 
that sweet voice (now hushed forever) 
intermingled with my thoughts, and 
like the rosy links of a fairy chain, drawn 
nje from my purpose.*' 



What is this world? A dream with- 
in a dream — as we grow older, each 
step has an inward awakening. The 
youth awakes and he thinks from child- 
hood--ihe full-grown man despises the 
pursuits of youth as visionary — the old 
^^n looks on manhood as a feverish 
^ream. Is death the last sleep? No — 
It is the laat final awakening. 

I air Walkr Seott 



ORIGIN OF GREAT MEN. 

Columbus was the son of a weaver 
and a weaver him^lf^ 

Rabelais was the son of an apothe- 
cary. 

Claude Lojraine was bred of a pastry 
cpok^ 

Molierc was the son of a tapestry 
maker. 

Cerv.antes was a common soldier. 

Homer was the son of a small far- 
mer, 

Demosthenes was the son of a cut- 
ler. 

Terence, a slave. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a 
brewer. 

Howard was an apprentice to a gro- 
cer. 

Franklin, a journeyman printer, 
son of a tallow chandler and soap 
boiler. 

Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
son of a linen draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and son 
of a butcher. 

Whitfield was the son of an Inn- 
keeper at Gloucester. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rfear admi-- 
ral of England, was an apprentice to 
a shoemaker, and afterwards a cabin 
boy. 

Bishop Prideiaux worked in the kitch- 
en at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a 
butcher. 

Ferguson was o shepherd. 

Dean Tucker, son of a small farmer 
if Cardiganshire, and performed his 
journey to Oxford on foot. 

Edmund Hal ley the son of a soap- 
boiler at Shoreditch. 

Joseph Hall was the son of a farmer 
at Ashley de la Zouch. 

Lucian was the son of a maker of 
statuary. 

Virgil, son of a porter. 

Horace, of a shop-keeper. 

Shakspeare was the son of a wool 
stapler. 

Milton was the son of a money- 
scrivener. 

Pope was the son of a merchant. 

Robert Burns the son of a ploughman 
in Ayshire. 
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THE DOUBLE TRIAL. 

A STOBY OF CmCtJMSTANTIAL KVII>ENCE. 

For many years, Sir James Fan- 
shawe, Bart, of ancient family and 
large estates, had resided at ■ 

Abbey, about seven miles from the 
county town. He was a widower, and 
had but one child, a beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter, who, upon his 
decease, (she then being 2 1 years of age) 
became sole possessor of his property, 
and also continued to dwell at the same 
place. Shortly after her father's death, 
Miss Fanshawe benevolently adopted 
aj8 her companion a djstant relative — a 
hi'ih-born young Irish lady, named 
Eveleep O'Neill, who had just been 
left, not merely fortuneless, but a to- 
tally friendless orphan. 

On the day of the Assizes' at a well- 
known county town hi England, this 
young female, Eveleen 0*Neill, was 
brought into the dock under an accusa- 
tion of having murdered Miss Fan- 
shawe. The accused was tall, graceful, 
modest and beautiful, with large dark 
eyes, featured deadly pale, quivering 
lips, and her hands tightly pressed 
before her. 

it was charged that this orphan cous- 
in, this dependent, deliberately mur- 
dered her benefactress, tempted by mer- 
cenary motives, Miss FaTi$hawe having^ 
previously made a will, leaving her 
property to Eveleen, in case she should 
.die unmarried. The principal evidence 
introduced was the butler, najned Col- 
lins. He stated that "a few minutes 
after four o'clock, on the morning. vof 
the 28th of July, he was aroused from 
his sleep by repeated violent screaits, 
issuing apparently from the sleeping 
room of his mistress. In great alarm, 
he partially dressed; an4* hurried as 
quickly as he possibly 5ould towards 
that room. The door stood slightly 
ajar, and pushing it smartly open, he 
crossed the threshold, and was horrified 
by what he immediately saw. On the 
carpet* by the side of the bed, lay the 
body ofhis mistress, fn her niffht-dress, 
bathed in blood. Kneelijig close to her 
was the prisoner at the bar, with her 
left hand resting orf he^ mistress' oos- 
cm, and her right upliftea^th a small 



drawn dagger, which was apparcndy 
about to be plunged in his mistress' 
body. Both the dagger and thehaDii 
which held it wero dripping with blood." 
A shudder of horror agitated the whole 
court at this part of the depositioa; and 
the accused sank her head between her 
hands, groaning heavily. The exami- 
nation proceeded: 

Mr. Collins — Will you here describe 
the exact position in which your mts- 
tress lay wnen you first saw her? Wit- 
ness—She was stretched out upon her 
back, her knees drawn up some hei^t 
from the carbet, which, Ming a loose 
one, was ruffled on a heap under and 
around her, as though a great struggle 
had taken place. ■ . Her head lay on one 
side, with the right cheek resting on 
the carpet, and her hair was torn from 
underneath her cap, and hung back- 
ward over her head. Mr. Collins— 
You say that the prisoner was kneeling 
by her side, and holding a dagger, which 
you thought she was about plunging 
into your mistress' breast? Witness — 
Yes. Mr. Collins — And there was 
quite sufficient daylight for you to «ee, 
with perfect distinctness, the objects 
you have described? Witness— Yes. 
Mr. Collins^— Now, sir, on your oath, 
was the point of that dagger directed 
downwards? With considerable hesi- 
tation, the witness confessed that he 
could not speak positively in this res- 
pect. 

With regard to the chamber, no time 
was lost in making a strict and well- 
conducted, examination of the apart- 
ment; and the result was, that several 
most extraordinary matters were bro't 
to light. The bed in which the ill- 
fated lady had slept was completely 
saturated with blood, and the sheets 
tumbled and twisted in a way that 
clearly evidenced that she must have 
fought hard with the murderer. By 
passing the curtains aside. Miss Fan- 
shawe could reach the pull of a bell, 
hanging in her own maid's room, and 
so summon her at any moment she re- 
quired. This belJ -pull was found care- 
fully tied round tUe adjoining bed -post, 
completely out of the sleeper's reach. 
This apparently indicated two impor- 
tant facts: first, that the murder sust 
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have been a deliberately planned affair; 
secondly, that it must have been com- 
mitted by some one intimately ac- 
quainted with the apartment. On the 
victim's body being examined, it was 
found that she "was stabbed in nine 
tyterent parts; and her hands and arms 
were also gashed in many places, 
in a way that showed how desperately 
she must have fought for life. On the 
bed was found a very large lock of hair 
torn up by the roots. 

The hair was at first thought to be 
Miss Panshawe's own; but, on exam- 
•ination, none was torn from her head; 
neither did the lock correspond iii the 
least with hers, either in color or length. 
This was also the case with Eveleen; 
and, after a most patient investigation 
at the inquest, all concerned unani- 
mously admitted the inexplicable fact, 
that this lock of woman's hair, was 
neither the murdered lady's nor that of 
the accused, Eveleen herself gave 
the following voluntary explanation 
of the position in which she >ya8 found: 

I was aroused from my sleep, by hear- 
ing what I conceived to be a struggle, 
mingled with smothered screams, going 
on in the sleeping apartment of Miss 
Fanshawe. l listened and hearing a 
scream still more distinctly, and also 
what I tfaoughtto be a cry for helpi I 
hesitated not a moment in hurrying to- 
wards the room. As I approached the 
<ioor, which was at Ae end of a long 
corridor, and at a considerable distance 
from the sleeping room of any one else, 
|By own chamber being the nearest to 
i^ I heard what I thought to be voices 
of individuals hurriedly conversing; 



I did* At this moment, the butler en- 
tered the room. 

The defence of counsel was unavail- 
ing; a sentence of guilty was rendered, 
and Eveleen — although subsequently 
found to be iiinoeent — was executed. 

At the very next Assises, a man, 
whb was fturrounded by an appalling 
mystery, was accused of being the sole 
perpetratorof the deed. Circumstan- 
tial evidence brought the act home to 
him, with conviction to the minds of all 
men, and he was also sentenced, but 
anticipated his doom, and poisoned 
hiniself in prison, by the aid of a female 
accomplice, leaving the following cpn- 
fessions behind him: ^ 

"In a few moments I shall be dead, 
and I now write all I wish lo say, and, 
whatever my life has been, or whatever 
my religious notions are, all nfen may 
believe every word I here write to be 
the solemn truth. I am innocent of the 
murder of Mies Fanshawe, and I have 
not the remotest idea who murdered 
her. \The night she was murdered I 
was many miles distant, and this I 
could have proved on my trial, but 1 «' 
could not have done so without con* 
fessing that I was engaged that night in 
committing a murder, but where or on 
whom will never be known. My hands 
were cut in the death grapple, and my 
clothes smeared with blood. As to 
the witnesses who asserted they saw me 
lurking about the Abbey grounds, they 
either willfully lied or were mistaken 
by my resemblance to another. The 
dagger with which Miss Fanshawe was 
murdered really was mine, although I 
denied it on my trial, being desirous to 



"^y dear murdered friend, whom I loved 
•« myself. On arising, I happened to 
*«o a dageer, and lifted it up by the 
^ttd^jf theblade, hardly knowing what 

n 



^twhen I reached the door, which , make the best ofmy chance of acquit 
Miss Fanshawe never locked, I found tal. Asdeposedon my trial, I was u 
It slightly ppen» and, on entering, dis- -^' ^-^'^ ^ . . , ' 

covered her lifeless body on the floor, 
in a pool of blood. There were no 
persons visible in the room. I scream- 
ed repeatedly at the sight, and in dread- 
^i agitation, sank on my knees, and 
wen fell across the body, by which I 
hecame besmeared with the blood of 



the habit of carrying it about me; but I 
lost it a week before the murder was 
committed, near to the Abbey,' and I 
have no doubt the real murderer had 
picked it up, and used it as the instru- 
ment of the deed. What my real name, 
rank, or country is — who I am or what 
1 have been — I will never tell. That 
secret, and many others, perish with 
me.*' 

It appears then that the latter was 
not guilty, from the deathbed confes- 
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sion made by an old woman, thf sub- 
stance of which is as follows: 

"She said, that 44 years by -gone, she 
had lived ab lady's maid with Mies 

Fanshawe, of Abbey, and that 

lady having several times scolded and 
threatened to discharge her for gross 
neglect of her duties, an awful spirit of 
revenge took possession of her, and she 
determined to murder her mistress. 
While pondering the matter over, she 
happened to find a dagger (that left by 
Roderick Madden)^near to the park pa- 
lings. About a week afterwards, she 
murdered her mistress with this very dag- 
ger and being disturbed by the approach- 
ing footsteps of Evelecn O'Neill, who 
heard her death-struggle, she hurried 
back to her own chambei , leaving the 
dagger behind her. She had on at 4he 
time only a thin night dress, which being 
sprinkled with blood, she hid, and 
hastily washing her hands and face, 
put on a clean one. Then, when the 
alarm was given by the butler, she 
joined the rest of the family in rushing 
to the apartment of the murdered lady, 
and was loudest of any in her outcries 
and lamentations. She said, that when 
fihe saw the turn the affair had taken by 
shifting all suspicion from herself to 
Eveleen, she no longer felt any fear 
of detection. She availed herself fof 
an early opportunity to burn her gory 
night dress, which she easily effected at 
the kitchen fire, during the great confu- 
sion of the morning." 

She actually had the hardihood to 
attend the trial of Eveleen, and when 
the counsel for the latter uttered the 
remarkable expression, that perhaps 
the real murderer was then present, she 
felt ready to die away, but soon recov- 
ered — and she afterwards beheld the 
execution of Eveleen without expe- 
riencing an atom of remorse, either for 
her death, or that of the first victim. — 
From that time forward, she, in her 
own words, became and continued em- 
phatically "a child of Hell!" Very 
soon after Eveleen's execution, she 
married a soldier, and accompanied 
him to India. Subsequently she trav- 
elled over various parts of the world, 
and coDEimitted sin upon sin, and wicked 
deed upon, wicked deed, beyond t^ 



capability of her memory to sum up. 
At length she felt an irresistible prompt- 
ing to drag her worn out frame to the 
locality of her first fearful crime, and 
there, finding herself nigh unto death, 
she determined to unburthen herself of 
a relation of that deed, and accordiacly 
did so as related. 



Healthy Food. — Of all articles of 
food, boiled rice is digested in the short- 
est time, an hpur. Tripe and pigs feet 
are digested almost as rapidly. Ap- 
ples, if sweet and ripe, are next in or- 
der. Venison is digested almojst as 
soon as apples. Roasted potatoes are 
digested in half the time required by the 
same vegetables boiled, which occupy 
three hours and a half; more than beef 
or mutton. Bread occupies three hours 
and a quarter. Stewed oysters and 
boiled eggs are digested in three hours 
and a half; an hour more than is re- 
quired by the same articles raw. T«r- 
kej^ and goose are converted in two 
hours and a half, and an hour and a 
half sooner than chigken. Roast veal, 
poVk, and salted beef occupy five hoort 
and a half, which is longer than any 
other article of food. 



Hbreditart Right.— ^A gentleman 
expatiated on the justice and proprietj 
of an hereditary nobility: **l8 it aot 
right,'* said he, '*in order to head 
down to future ages the Tirtuea of 
those men who have rendered eminent 
services to their country, their posteri- 
ty should enjoy the honors conferred 
on them as a reward for such services?" 
By the same rule," replied Dr. Praak- 
lin, '* if a man is banished, hung or 
imprisoned, for his misdeeds, all his 
posterity should receive the like pan- 
ishment." 



How FEW DO IT. — A person pass- 
ing along the streets of London wu 
accosted by a stranger with the ques- 
tion, '*Did you ever thank God for 
the use of your reason?" ''No," was 
the reply, '*I never thought of doing it." 
— ^"'WelUdoit quickly," rejoined the 
stranger, *<for I have lost mim^" 
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The Prayer of Habakkuk.— *It is 
ftsid of Dr. Franklin, that during his 
long residence in Paris, being ilavited 
to a party of the nobility, where most 
of the court and courtiers were present, 
he produced a great sensation by one 
of bis bold movements, and gained 
great applause for his ingenuity. 

According to the custom of that age 
and country, the nobles, after the 
usuel ceremonies of the evening were 
over, sat down to a free and promis- 
coas conversation. Christianity was 
then the great topic. The church was 
always ridiculed, and the Bible was 
treated with unsparing severity. 
Growing warmer and warmer in their 
sarcastic remarks, one great lord com- 
manded, for a moment, universal atten- 
tion: by his asserting in a round voice, 
that the Bible was not only a piece of 
arrant deception, but totally void of 
literary merit. Although the entire 
company of Frenchmen nodded a 
hearty assent to the sentence, Franklin 
gave no signs of approval* Being at 
that time a court favorite, his compan- 
ions could not bear even a tacit re- 
proof from a man of his weight of in- 
fluence. They all appealed to him for 
his opinion. 

Franklin, in one of his peculiar 
ways, replied, that he was hardly pre- 
pared to give them a suitable answer, 
as his mind had been running on the 
merits of a new book of ra^e exellence, 
which he had just happened to fall in 
with at one of the city book stores; 
and as they had pleased to make allu- 
sions to the literary character of the 
Bible, perhaps it might interest them 
to compare with that volume the mer- 
its of his new prize. If so, he would 
read them a short section. All were 
•^g«i to have the Doctor read a por- 
tion of his rare book. In a very grave 
wtd sincere manner, he took an old 
book from his coat pocket, and with 
Propriety of utterance read to them a 
poem. 

The poem had its effect. The ad- 
^■'^nff listeners pronounced it the 
best they had ever heard read. "That 
w pretty," said one. "That is sublim- 
ity*" said another. "It has not its su- 
perior in the werld»^ vas the unanl* 



mout opinion. They all wished to 
know the name of the ne# work%' and 
whether that was a specimen of its cc^h- 
tents. "Certainly, gentlemen," said 
the Doctor, smiling at his tritimph, 
"my book is full 6f such passages. 
It is no other than your good for noth- 
ing Bible, and I have read to you the 
prayer of .the prophet Habakkuk." 

Let every reader learn wisdom from 
this incident, and learn to appreciate 
the unequalled sublimities of the Bi- 
ble. 



DONT BE DISCOURAGED BOYS. 

The Baltimore American says: "It 
is stated that in the preparation of the 
Life of Buckminster, by Mrs. Lee, 
which is soon to be published, she has 
had access to many interesting private 
papers. Among these is a manuscript 
auto-biography of Daniel Webster. A 
paragraph quoted from this shows us a 
(act which will be both encouraging 
and consoling to diffident school-boys." 
Mr. Webster says: 

"My first lessons in Latin were recit- 
ed to Joseph Stephens Buckminster, 
at that time an assistant at the acade- 
my. I made tolerable progress in all 
the branches I attended to under his in- 
structions, but there was one thing I 
could not do— I could not make a dec- 
lamation, I cQuld not speak before the 
school. The kind and excellent Buck- 
minster especially sought to persuade 
me to perform the exercise of declama- 
tion, like the other boys, but I could 
not do it. Many a piece did I com- 
mit to memory and rehearse it in my 
own room, over and, over again; but 
when the day came, when the school 
was collected, when my name was 
called, and I saw all eyes turned upon 
my seat, I could not rise from it. 
Sometimes the master frowned, some- 
times they smiled. Mr. Buckminster 
always pressed and entreated with the 
most wmning kindness, that I would 
only venture once; but I co^ld not com^ 
mand sufficient resolution, and when 
the occasios was ovojt I went home 
and wept bitter tears of mortification*'* 
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THE BATH OF BLOOD. 

WHAT TANITY ILAY OOMPEL WOMAN TO DO, 

From the proof sheets of 'The His- 
tory of Hungary, inDe Puy's Kossuth 
and his Generals/ in the press of 
Phinney & Co,, of Buffalo, tne Cou- 
rier extracts one of the most thrilling 
tales of romantic history, with which 
the graver facts of his work are so in- 
terspersed, as agreeably to relieve the 
attention of the reader: 

*' About the year 1610, Elizabeth 
Bathori, sister of the King of Poland, 
the wife of a rich and powerful Hunga- 
rian magnate, was the principal actor 
in the most singular and horrible trage- 
dy mentioned in history. She occupied 
the castle of Csejta, in Transylvania. 
Like most other ladies of that period, 
she was surrounded by a troop of young 
girls, generally the daughters of poor 
but noble parents, who lived in honora- 
ble servitude; in return for which, their 
education was cared for, and their dow- 
ry secured. Elizabeth was of a severe 
and cruel disposition, and her hand- 
maidens led no joyous life. Slight 
faults are said to have been punished 
by most merciless tortures. One diay, 
as the lady of Csejta was admiring at 
a mirror those charms which that faith- 
ful monitor told her were fast waning, 
she gave away to her ungovernable 
temper, excited, perhaps, by the mir- 
ror's unwelcome hint, and struck her 
unoffending maid with such force in the 
face as to draw blood. 

As she washed from her hands the 
stain, she fancied the part which the 
blood had touched grew whiter, softer, 
and, as it were, younger. Imbued with 
the credulity of the age, she believed 
she had discovered what so many 
philosophers had wasted years in seek- 
ing for. She supposed that in a vir- 
gin's blood she had found the elixir 
viTJB, the fountain of never failing 
youth and beauty. Remorseless by 
nature, and now urged on by irrepress- 
ible vanity, the thought no sooner flash- 
ed across her brain than her resolution 
was taken; the life of her luckless 
bend -maiden was not to be compared 
with the precious boon her deaA would 
promise to secure. Elisabeth* how; 



ever, was wary as well as cruel. At 
the foot of the rock on which Csejta 
stood; was a small cottage, inhabited 
by two old women; and between the 
cellar of this cottage and the castle 
was a subterranean passage, known 
only to one or two persons, and never 
used but in times of danger. With 
the aid of these old crones- and her 
steward, Elizabeth led the poor girl 
through the secret passage to the cot- 
tage, and after murdering her, bathed in 
her blood. Not satisfied with the first 
essay, at different intervals, by the aid 
of these accomplices, and the secret 
passage, no. less than three hundred 
maidens were sacrificed on the alter of 
vanity and superstition. 

Several years had been occupied in 
this pitiless slaughter, and no suspi- 
cion of the truth was J^xcited, though 
the greatest amazement pervaded the 
country at the disappearance of so 
many persons. At last, however, 
Elizabeth called into play againt her, 
two passions, even stronger than vanity 
and cunning. Love and revenge be- 
came interested in the discharge of the 
mystery. Among the victims of the 
Csejta was a beautiful virgin, who was 
beloved by, and betrothed to a young 
man of the neighborhood. In despair 
at the loss of his mistress, he followed 
her traces with such perseverence, that, 
in spite of the hitherto successful cau- 
tion of the murderess, he penetrated 
the bloody secrets of the castle, and, 
burning for revenge, flew to Presburgh, 
boldly accused Elizabeth Bathori of 
murder, before the Palatine, in open 
court, and dertianded judgment agamsl 
her. So grave an accusation, brought 
against a person of such high rank, de- 
manded the most serious attention, and 
the Palatine undertook to investigate 
the affair in person. Proceeding im- 
ipediaiely to Csejta, before the murder- 
ess or her accomplices had an idea of 
the accusation, he discovered the still 
warm body of a young girl whom thcj 
had been destroying as the Palatine ap- 
proached, and had not time to disfow 
of before he apprehended them. 

The rank of Elizabeth, mitigated 
her punishment to imprisonment for 
life, out her assistants were burned »t 
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the stake. Legal documents still exist 
to attest the truth of this apparently 
improbable circumstances. Paget, a 
di8tinguished English traveller} who 
visited Cseita about twenty years ago, 
says: **With this tale fresh in our 
minds, we ascended the long hill, gain- 
ed the castle, and wandered over its 
ruins. The bare, gray walls stood up 
against the red sky, the solemn still- 
noss of evening reigned over the scene, 
and as two ravens, which had made 
their nest on the castle's highest tow- 
era, came towards it winging their 
heavy flight, and wheeling once around 
each cawing a hoarse welcome to the 
other, alighted on their favorite turret. 
I could have fancied them the spirits of 
the two crones, condemned to haunt 
the scene of their former crimes, while 
their infernal mistress was cursed by 
some more wretched doom." 



Tricks upon ANiMAts. — In break- 
ing or managing a horse, however in- 
tractable or stubborn his temper may 
be, preserve your own. . Almost every 
fault of the brute arises from ignorance. 
Be patient with him, teach and coax 
him, and success in time is certain. 
There are tricks, however, which are 
the results of confirmed habit or vici- 
ousness and these sometimes require a 
different treatment. — A horse acou9- 
tomed to starting and running away, 
may be effectually cured by putting 
him to the top of his speed on such 
occasions, and running him till pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. A horse that 
had a trick of pulling his bridle and 
breaking it, was at last reduced to bet- 
ter habits, by tying him tightly to a 
stake driven on the bank of a deep 
stream, with his tail pointing to the 
water; he commenced at the halter, 
which suddenly parted, over the bank 
he tumbled, and after a somerset or 
two, and floundering awhile in the 
water, he was satisfied to remain at 
his post in future, and break no more 
bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting 
at every thing and every body, by 
placing an unresisting effigy in a similar 
position; when the sudden assault on 



a wintry day, resulted ia tumbling his 
ramship into a cold b^, which bis 
improved manners took good care to 
avoid in future. 

A sheep killing dog has been made 
too much ashamed ever again to look 
a sheep in the face, by tying his hind 
legs to a stout ram on the brow of a 
hill, while the flock were quietly feed- 
ing at the bottom. On being free, and 
somewhat startled at setting eut, in 
his haste to rejoin his friend, he tum- 
bled and thumped master Tray so sad- 
ly over the stones and gullies, that he 
vre^a quite satisfied to confine himself 
to cooked mutton thereafter. ' 

Man's reeson was given him to cojq- 
trol "the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air,'* by other means than 
brute force. If he will bring this into 
play, he will have no difficulty in meet- 
ing and overcoming every emergency • 
of perverse instinct or bad habit in 
the dumb things, by his superior cun- 
ning. 

Avicrican AgricultttrUt. 



TiiAirsMissiON OF Motion, Speed ' 
AND Power. — Wheels are the most 
beautiful as well as the most econom- 
ical means of transmitting power from 
the main driver to the miz^test points 
of connected machinery. No driven 
part of machinery can exert more pow- 
er than is in the main driver — there is 
always a loss, however small, by friction 
(resistance.) And whenever friction 
or resistance is entirely overcome in a 
machine then may we look for perpet- 
ual motion, and not before. Cog 
wheels are much used in the transmis- 
sion of power and speed, to the rotary 
motion of which, as Ewbank says, **we 
are to attribute the great superiority of 
modern over ancient mechanism." In 
factories the belt and pulley have 
justly supplanted the old cog wheel 
movements, but there are other small 
machines such as lathes and clocks, 
that are much better operated by coe 
wheels than any other mechanical 
means. If a great number of shafts are 
wanted^o be driven and only a small 
space to pack the machinery, cogwheels 
are the best for this purpose. 
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.A SHORT. FIRESIDE STORY 
ABOUT HONESTY. 

One -evening a poor man and his 
son, a little boy, sat by the wayside 
near the gate of an old town in Ger- 
many. The father took out a loaf of 
bread which he had bought in the 
town, and broke it, and gave half to his 
boy. 

*Not so, father,' said the boy; 'I 
shall nol eat until after you. You 
have been working hard all day, for 
small wages, to support me; and you 
must be very hungry; I shall wait till 
you are* done.' 

•* You speak kindly my son,' replied 
the pleased father; *your love to me 
does me more good than my food; and 
those eyes of yours remind me of your 
dear mother who has left us, who told 
• you to love me as you used to do; and. 
indeed, my boy, you have been a great 
strength and comfort to me; but now 
that I have eaten the first morsel to 
please you, it is your turn now to eat.* 

'Thank you, father; but break this 
piece in two and take you a little more, 
for you see the loaf is large, and you 
require much more than I do.' 

*I shall divide the loaf for you my 
boy: but eat it, I shall not; I have 
abundance ;4 and let us thank God for 
hi% great goodness in giving us food, 
aird in giving us what is better still, 
cheerful and contented hearts. He 
who gave us the living bread from 
heaven, to nourish our immortal souls, 
how should he not give us alL other 
food which is necessary to support our 
mortal bodies?' 

The father and son thanked God, 
and then began to cut the loaf in pieces 
to begin their frugal meal. But as 
they cut one portion of the loaf, there 
fell out several pieces of gold of great 
value. The little boy gave a shout of 
joy, and was springing forward to grasp 
the unexpected treasure, when he was 
pulled back by his father. 

*My son, my son!' he cried 'do not 
touch that money; it is not ours.' 

*But whose is it, father, if it is not 
ours?' 

*I know not; as yet, to whom it be- 
longs; but probably it was put thereby 



the baker, through some mistake. We 
must enquire. Run.' 

'But father,' interrupted the boy, 
'you are poor and needy, and you have 
bought the loaf, and the baker may 
tell a lie, and ' 

* I will not listen to you, my boy. 
I bought this loaf, but! did not buy the 
gold in it. If the baker sold it to me in 
ignorance, I shall not be so dishonest 
as to take advantage of him; remember 
Him who has told us to do to others as 
we would have others do to us. The 
baker may possibly cheat us. I am 
poor, indeed, but that is ne sin. U 
we share the poverty of Jesus, God's 
own Son, oh! let us share, also, bts 
goodness, and his trust in God. We 
may never be rich; but we may always 
be honesft. We may die of starvation, 
but, God's will be done, should we die 
in doing it. Yes, my boy, trust God, 
and walk in his ways, and you ^all 
never be put to shame. Now run to 
the baker, and bring him here; and I 
shall watch the gold until he comes. 

So the boy ran for the baker. 'Bro- 
ther workman*' said the old man, 'yoo 
have made some mistake, and al- 
most lost your money;' and he showed 
the baker the gold, and told him how 
it had been found. 'Is it thine?' asked 
the father; 'if it is, take it away.' 'My 
father, baker, is very poor, and—' 
'Silence, my child; put me not to shame 
by thy complaints. I am glad we 
have saved this man from losing his 
money.' The baker had been gazini 
alternately upon the honest father and 
his eager boy, and upon the gold which 
lay glittering upon the green turf. 'Thoo 
art, indeed, an honest fellow,' said 
the baker; 'and my neighbor, David, 
the flax -dresser, spoke the truth when 
he said thou wert the honestest man in 
town.' 

"Now, I shall tell thee about the 
gold. A stranger came to my shop 
three days ago, and gave me that loaf 
and told me to sell it cheaply, or give 
it away, to the honestest poor man 
whom I knew in the city. I told David 
to send thee to me, as a customer, this 
morning; as thou woulds't not take the 
loaf for nothing, I sold it to thee, as 
thou knowest, for the last pence in thy 
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' purse; and the loa/ with all its treasure 
— and,certes, it is not small! — is thine, 
and God grant thee a blessing with it!" 
— The poor father bent his head to the 
ground, while the tears fell from his 
eyes. His boy ran end put his hands 
about his neck, and said, "I shall al- 
ways like you my father, trust God, and 
do what is right; for I am sure it will 
never put us to shame/' 

Sdlobnrg ChriiUui-Magufaie. 



Umbrellas. — It is not a hundred 
years since a very eccentric English- 
man named Jonas Hanway, having re- 
turned from his travels in the East, 
appeared in the streets of London, on 
a rainy day, with a queer 'notion* from 
China, in the shape of what is r\ovf 
called an umbrella. Being the first 
everseen in England, it attracted cu- 
rious and indignant notice, that its own- 
er was surrounded by a furious English 
mob, and pelted with mud and other 
missiles, for his audacity in thus at- 
tempting to screen himself from the 
rain, which all true bon Endishmen, 
from time immemorial, had allowed to 
beat upon them without resistance, as 
the visitation of Providence ! The 
incident made a noise; and in spite of 
ridicule, the 'notion' began to take 
wonderfully with hitherto be-drizzled 
people, and as it was found as useful 
in protecting against the sun as against 
^ the rain, the name of umbrella — a lit- 
tle shade — was given it. Poor Jonas' 
inovation, so unpopular at first, and 
afterwards so universally adopted, 
merely shows what a disadvantage it is 
to be born a few years in advance of 
the age. 



Minute Calculatiov. — A Queen 
bee %ill lay 200 eggs a day forfiftp-gr < 
sixty days. A single queen is stated to 
produce 100,000 in a season. , A 
swarm of bees contain from 10,000 to 
20,000 in a natural state, and from 80,- 
000 to 40,000 in a hive. There are 
about 9000 cells in a square foot of 
honey-comb. 6000 bees weigh a 
pound. A wasp's nest annually con- 
tains from 15,000 to 16,000 cells. 
Some female spiders produce nearly 
2,000 eggs. 28,000 silk worms pro- 
duce one pound of silk; but it would 
require 27,000 spiders, all females, to 
produce one pound of web. There are 
six or seven generations of gnats in a 
summer, and each lays 260 eggs. "A 
'COW eats 100 lbs. of green food in 
every twenty-four hours, and yields 
five quarts or 10 lbs. of milk. Every 
pound of cochineal contains 70,000 in- 
sects boiled to death; and from 600 to 
700 thousand pounds are annually 
taken away for scarlet and crimson 
dyes. Lewenhock reckoned 1^0i)0 
divisions in the corner (outer cfct of 
the eye) of a butterfly, each one of 
which, he thought, possessed a crystal- 
line lens. The spring of a watch 
weighs 0.15 of a grain; a pound ofiron 
makes 50,000. The pound of steel 
cost 2d., a single spring, cost 2d, so 
that 50,000 produce £415. The At- 
lantic Ocean is estimated at three mijes, 
and the Pacific at four miles deep. 



A Law Question. — **The estate 
that was left," said an Irishman to his 
lawyer," was a pig and a bushel of po- 
tatoes, which were to be divided be- 
tween the heirs, myself and 'brother. 
The Executors shut the pig up with 
^e potatoes, and during the night he 
ate them all up, and now we want to 
know how we are to divide the proper- 
ty!" . ^ ^ 



"Take care of yourself, my dear," 
said easy Joe to his spouse, as he pre- 
pared after supper for his usual ram- 
ble. 

'"According to appearances," an- 
swered the deserted wife, "1 shall short- 
ly have to do it, for no body else 
will." 

Joe staid at home that night. 



Some one speaking of those who 
pride themselves on their ancestry, says 
that they are like the reflection of the 
stars in the water — they never would 
have been there but for the bright orig- 
inals in heaVen. 
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THB HONKS OF OLD. 

« 

BT THB AtrniOB OT RICHSLUO. 

nikis pathetic poem, by the Mittior of *<IUeb«lieu,'' #u 
wrtttea on a moUnoholy oooMfon; tbo Mithor haTiag 
▼Mtod Ml old iBoaMCie ohorili on ib* ooBtlnoni to bury 
a b«k»Ted iofluit.] 

I «nty tbem^thoM monks of old — 
Tbohr book! thay TMd, Mid thoir bMdi liMy told; 
To bumMi softacM doad Mid oold^ 
And aU Ufe's TMiity. 

They dirdi lito Bhadowf on th« Mrth, 
Fraefiromtbo ponaltlMof birth, 
Norlat ono Ibtling Toiiarc Aarth 
But ohMlty. 

I mrj them; their oloMered htMte 
Knew not the bitter paof that partj 
Bdngi that all affeetioa's arte 
Bad linked in onity. 

The tomb to them wa« not the {daoa 
Todrown the beet loved of their race, 
And blot oat each iweet memory** triaoe 
IndoU obeeorlty* 

To them it wai the ealmeet bed 
That reata the acUnf htunan head; 
*Thay looked with envy on the deai^ 
And not with afony. 

•rfbpide they Mt, no tiee they broke, 
No%«ie of the heart they woke 
Whcnone DKNnent it hadipofce^ 
To lose it suddenly. 

PeaeefUI they Uved peaeefid they died; 
And thoae that dki tbeAr Ikte abMa 
)Saw brothera wither by thrir sid^ 
In all tranqolllty. 

They krred not, dreemed not~4br their allien 
Held not joy's rislona; bat the tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious ftar, 
Was not their misery. 

I envy them— thoae moahs of old; i 
And when their statues I behold, 
Qwred in the marble, ealm and eold, , 
How true I 



I wish my heart was ealm and atfll 
To beams that fleet, and blanta that dhOU 
And pan0S that pay Joy's ^endthrift thrlU 
With bitter nsuiy. 



A son of Neptune, who was in the 
habit of quarreling with his better half, 
was one day remonstrated with by the 
minister of the parish, who told him he 
and his wjfe ought to be on amicable 
terms, as they were both one. **One!" 
said the old salt, shifting his quid»<<if 
you should come by the house some- 
times, blast my tarry topiights, if you 
wouldn't think we were twenty,** 



WELCH SAYINGS. 

Three things that never become rusty 
— the money of the benevolent, the 
shoes of the butcher's horse* and the 
woman's tongue. 

Three things not very easily done — 
to allay thirst with fire, to dry wet 
with water, and to please all in every- 
thing that is done. 

Three things that are as good as the 
best — brown bread in famine, well-wa- 
ter in thirst, and a great coat in cold. 

Three things as good as their bet- 
ter — dirty water to extinguish the fire, 
an ugly wife to a blind man, and a 
wooden sword to a coward. 

Three warnings from the grave^ — 
''thou knowest wnat I was; thou seest 
what I am; remember what thou art to 
be." 

Three essentials to a false story tel- 
ler — a good memory, a bold face, and 
fools for an audttence. 

Three things seen in the peacock — 
the earb of an angel, the walk of a 
thief, and the voice of the devil. 

Three things^ it is unwise to boast 
of — the flavor of thy ale, the beauty 
of thy wife, and the contents of thy 
purse. 

Three miseries of a man's house — a 
smokey chimney, a dripping roof, and 
a scolding wife. 



Pleasures of Home.' — ^The benifi- 
cent ordination of Divine Providence 
is, that heme should form our charac- 
ter. The first object of parents should^ 
be to make home interesting. It is a 
bad sign whenever children have to 
wander from the parental roof for 
amusement. Provide pleasures for 
them around their own fireside, and 
among themselves. The excellent 
Leigh Richmond pursued this plan, 
had a museum in his house, and exert- 
ed every nerve to interest his little 
flock. A love of home is one of the 
greatest safeguards in the world to 
man. Do you ever see men who de- 
light in their own firesides, lolling: 
about in taverns aud saloons? Im- 
plant this sentiment early in the child; 
it is a mighty preservative aganst vice. 

The WorklBf Man •/rkiML 
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LEAB PIPE FOR DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES. 

We have received a number of com- 
munications lately, requesting our 
candid opinion relative to the good or 
evil effects from the using of lead pipe 
to conduct water for domestic purpo- 
se^. We have expressed our opinion 
before on this subject, and have lately 
made many enquiries and collected 
opinions on the subject from a number 
of living sources, and have reason to 
change but little from the opinion we 
formerly expressed that ''lead pipes 
wete dangerous to use for domestic 
purposes.*' In some situations lead 
pipe is perfectly safe, and more safe to 
use in the conducting of river water 
ihta water from many springs. Lon- 
don, New York and Philadelphia, we 
believe have suffered nothing from the 
use of lend pipe. We believe it is per- 
fectly safe to use lead pipe in the con- 
ducting of filtered rain water, that is, 
those cisterns where the rain water is 
filtered through a bed of sand or char- 
coal. They are common in many parts 
of the country, and when the rain 
water is conveyed from tin roofs, it 
comes from the cisterns, if they are 
well built and bedded, as limpid as 
crystal and sufficiently imbued with 
carbonic gas to make it healthy. Mr. 
Hardy, in a conununication to the 
Massachusetts Ploughman of the 6lh 
of February, on this subject, seemed 
to be impressed with the belief that 
the water in all our wells was filtered 
Tain water. He forgot the sulphurat- 
^ hydrogen springs of Clinton and 
the salt springs of Salina. 

We have had some experience in the 
use of water conveyed through lead 
pipes, and have never felt any evil 
effects — but we have both seen and 
heard of the evil effects of it upon 
others. We have also had no little 
experience in the chemical prepara- 
tions of lead, copper and arsenic, and 
have no hesitation in saying that lead 
at least can be used in some places with 
impunity, while in other situations the 
use of it would be at the peril of health 
and life. The editor of the Christian 
Citizen; in an article published not 



long since, and when just recovering 
from disease, uses the following lan- 
guage: **We take this opportunity to 
state that the sole causa of all ihe ill- 
ness we have suffered the past year, 
has been the use of water pvmped from 
a well through a lead pipe,. With 
almost every particle of food and drink 
we have taken into our system for more 
than a year, we have taken, by this 
means, small particles of the worst 
mineral poisons; and the result has been 
days and weeks of the most intense 
suffering." And in another article, the 
same paper states that an attack of 
severe illness experienced by Dr. 
Woodworth of the Massachusetts State 
Lunatic Asylum, in Worcester, was 
caused by the. use of water conveyed 
through lead pipe. The oxide of lead, 
was detected in the water by analysis 
and Xhe State removed the pipes, al- 
though the water works were in perfect 
order; and no^ long ago Mr. £. High- 
ley, of Templeton, came to his death 
by the use of wt ter drawn through p, 
lead pipe. 

The acetate of lead is a bad poison 
and was the means of creating number- 
less terrible diseases in Herefordshire, 
England, among the cider makers, who 
at one time used lead in their presses. 
The antidote to acetate of lead is glau- 
ber salts which converts the acetate into 
itiert sulphuret. The use of river wa- 
ter and that of many springs by car- 
bonizing, or creating the sulphate on 
the inside of lead pipes, renders them 
safe, but the carbon crust if broken off 
and drank, is dangerous. The bichro- 
mate of potass will detect lead in wa- 
ter. . A small quantity of the water 
should be placed in a watch glass, and 
if a drop of the chrome be dropped into 
it an4 a light curdy yellow matter be 
precipitated, it is an evidence of lead, 
and for such water lead pipe should not 
be used. Otif the lead is in the water 
in a state of white carbonate, if a little 
of the supercarbonate of ammonia Ive 

f^ut into the water to precipitate the 
ead, and if the precipitate oe taken 
and dissolved in sulphurated hydrogen 
water and become black, it is a sure 
sign of the carbonate of lead being in 
the water. 
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The condition of water for supplying 
villages and cities through lead pipes 
should be carefully attended to. The 
presence of lead in water may be de- 
tected by agitating the water well in 
contact with air and then subjecting the 
deposite to analysis. If by experiment 
any water be found to act upon lead 
and hold it in solution, such water 
should not be conducted for use through 
lead pipes, but if the water be found 
not to hold the lead in solution, it is 
perfectly safe to use for d6mestic pur- 
poses conveyed through lead pipes. 
Water can be conveyed from sulphur 
springs through lead pipes with impu- 
nity, but not from springs where there 
is ' uncombined chlorine or carbonic 
acid. The lead ores are generally 
, <^mbined with sulphur, hence the safe- 
ty of water taken from such situations. 

If hydrochloric acid be added to wa- 
ter and a precipitate is formed, apd if 
ammonia be added and the precipitate 
remains unchanged, it is a sign thai 
the precipitate is the chloride of lead. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas produces 
black precipitates of lead. 

Every person knows that lead is a 
poison in almost all its combinations, 
and as the salts of the oxide of lead are 
colorless, any person can apply the 
above tests and decide for themselves. 



Sdanttfic American. 



THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 

The object of the hydraulic ram is 
to raise water above its natural level, 
which is done by a simple hydrostatic 
principle. If a bar of iron be made 
to stand ppright, it will press with its 
whole weight on the point on which 
it rests; but if a column of water be 
poured down a perpendicular tube, it 
exerts a force not only downward but 
laterally, so that it would have a ten- 
dency, if the tube was closed at the 
bottom, to expand the bottom of the 
tube into a globular form, by pressing 
on each side equally. If the tube be 
very long it must be capable of resist- 
ing a great pressure at the lower end 
or it will burst. If now a smaller 
pipe be made to connect with this tube 
at the bottom, and a stop cock be 



placed at or near the point of junctioii, 
the pressure of the water will be very 
great at the place where the stop cock 
is. If the cock be suddenly opened, 
so great is the pressure that a jet of 
water will rise in this pipe to a consid- 
erable distance above the top of the 
otherpipe. If the cock be opened and 
shut successively, a continued stream is 
obtained from the smaller pipe. This is 
the simple principle of the Water Ram. 



To Destroy Briers. — ^Thc brier, as 
a plant, grows more luxuriantly in beech 
and maple land; and when the timber 
is cleared and the sun has a chance for 
action, they grow very fast, so that, in 
a short time, it is with difficulty they 
are kept down. In the spring of •46, 
I movel on anew farm, containing two 
hundred acres and upwards, with about 
forty-five acres improved, or partially 
so. There was at the time eight or ten 
acres completely grown up in briers. 
1 commenced operations on about half 
of it; I ploughed it thoroughly and 
planted in corn. By the time the com 
was up ready for hoeing, the briers had 
completely overrun it. I hoed it end 
cleared it, and by the second hoeing it 
was as bad as ever. I then went over 
it the same way the third time. In fact, 
the more I hoed and tried to destroy 
them, the faster they grew; and by the 
time of harvesting, they had grown half 
as high as the com. The next Spring 
I sowed it in oats, and was poorly paid, 
At the time of harvesting, my hands 
were much torn and lacerated by the 
briers, besides not having half a crop. 
I then concluded to try some more ef 
ficient mode, having become tired of 
endeavoring to subdue them by cutting. 
I then sowed the ground to clover. The 
briers came up as usual but looked 
sickly. The year following, 1 pastured 
it with sheep, and now the briers have 
become almost extinct. I have tried 
every mode in the way of cutting, soil 
I am persuaded that it is labor lost. 1 
have tried cutting in the dark of the 
moon, and in August, all to no purpose. 
I am of opinion that clover is the best 
means of getting rid of them, being 
quick and profitable. J. R. K. 
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TEE THREE SISTERS^-niOM CHAMIS90. 
IT 4 muvouBi or Tftimrr Ooumii, Cambmidoi. 
ThiMiistera were there, marked bydeatiaj 
^^"^ givy-^rowD, lefls with age than agony, 
WUh bitter forrowing and sad deniali; 
iad each of them thoTight here the croelleft imart: 
Oireear then thou that kiM>«*flt the homan heart, 
IndtUnobetodeoida between their triala. 

Rear, aaid the flnt, th« woe that Ml on me! 
Awak*ning from the dr«am <^lnftne7, 
Within my eweUfaig breast In eveet wmfptim 
I fdt, entraneed, a fbudeoft impulae riee, 
nil oh, a hero ■ought my lorel and lift 
ball tte foUneea abone beibie my eyea. 

And deck*d with myrtle my betrothed lord 
I vae ezpeotlns, l^im whomi adored, 
la whom my raptured aelf wee kMt %nd flNmd; 
The marriage-tapera flung a feetive glare- 
When, hark 1 the measored etepe of them that hare 
His gory oorpee, defkced with many a wonndt 

Hereat the eeoond onto n^ranoe eame^ 
And laid: It fe of death and not of shame 
That she, awake or sleeping, dreams alway: 
Tet thoQ^ a Uke breath won my Soul toUoom 
"Keatti lore's deUdons sky, a httterer doom 
Too qniekly olonded o'er Its darker day. 

The halo wither'd trom the lored one*8 head; 
I mw bhn selfish, mean, all gk>ry fled, 
Aadyet, 'spite aU, I k>Ted on with etem wlU. 
He ▼anlah'd; whither, ■eompanied with shame, 
Or goaded by erratic msdnees* flame. 
He Uree, I know not; hot the pang Hres stiU. 

Whenon the third took np the dreadftil strafai, 
And said: Thon wavermt hetwizt these twafa^ 
Af doDbting how thy Jn^gment to bestow: 
YK to have liredand lored is hnman h^>, 
Albdt Mistutune swarthed them in her lap, 
And suckled both these with the milk of woe. 

Bat I in stinted speech shall compass now 
8«ch stinUess hideons misery, that thon 
)(e«l'st hesitate no longer 'tween the three: 
U«t what kihuman lotdkl me befUl— 
8b lltUe words— I ne'er was lored at aU! 
AdJMIge thou most the palm of grief to me. 



GREEN TEA AND BLACK TEA 

There are two or three opinions 
common in the United States about 
^een tea, which are great mistakes, 
^^e 18, that the Chinese themselves do 
not use green tea, this is a mistake, 
out they don't use such green tea as is 
"sed in England and America. They 
most commonly pick out the fine and 
'Ined parts, and separate them, calling 
one gunpowder, and another hyson, and 
J^nother hyson skin. 



The second mistake is, that the 
green tea is made by roasting it on cop* 
per plates, which turn it green, and 
give It its sharp astringent qualities. 
All the tea made about Zeetung (a good 
many thousand pounds) is fried in iron 
pans. 

But if the Chinese don't make green 
tea on copper pans, they do what is a 
great deal worse. They mix Prussian 
blue with what is sold to foreigners, 
which gives it the greenish blue color 
it so often has, and something of its 
astringent qualities. Prussian blue is 
poison; and the only reason why green 
tea does those who use it at home so 
little harm is, that it requires but a 
small quantityto color a large amount 
of the tea. But still, small as the 
quantity is, it does harm; and the peo- 
ple not accustomed to the use of green 
tea, can hardly sleep after drinking it. 
You may almost always tell whether 
there is any Prussian blue in the tea, 
by drawing off the infusion, and pla- 
cing it in a white cup. If the infusion 
is perfectly clear, and of a slightly 
saffron green color, it is all right; but 
if it has a dirty appearance, as if there 
was some coloring matter suspended ' 
in it, then there is some of the Prussian 
blue, or something else, there. 

The Chinese put the Prussian blue, 
and such stuffs in the tea, as foreigners 
have taken a notion that green tea is 
not green tea unless it is very green. 
People in England and America don't 
like green tea, such as the Chinese use, 
and won't buy it. Well, the Chinese 
are very accommodating people, and 
they laugh in their big sleeves, and say, 
"Since the foreigners want very green 
tea, we'll give it to them; but they 
must pay us a little more for making 
it so green." Little green tea goes to 
the United States, that has not more or 
less of Prussian blue, or some other 
drug added to give it a higher color. 
The foreigners who live in China very 
seldom drink green tea, and use none 
but the black. It is very much better, 
and has not the same stimulating effect 
on the nerves that many people suffer 
from when they drink the green. Where 
so much green tea is raised) black tea 
is more used by the people, though the 
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greater part of what is used by the mass 
ofthepeople, is very coarse indeed, 
and not half so good as our common 
sassafras tea. 



RESTING LAND AND THE PEA 
VINE. 

Most farms have a sufficient quanti- 
ty of open land to rest a portion every 
year; and where this is not the case, 
can easily be made so. Every farmer 
should have open land enough so «s 
not to be compelled to cultivate any 
field every year. Every other year 
would do, bat one in three would do 
better. There are farms which have 
been cultivated in this way, which are 
worth more— the land is better now — 
than it was twenty years ago. To the 
truth of this many are ready to testify. 

This land has been cultivated in 
cotton, then corn, then small grain, 
and lay out the next year. It might 
have been greatly benefitted by a pea 
crop the last year. The pea vine is 
worth more to the South, as a renova- 
tor, than clover is to the North; that is, 
it improves land faster than clover. 
Any worn put old field in the South 
can be reclaimed and made to produce 
ffood crops by raising pea vines on the 
land every year. If the large old fields, 
which are to be found on almost every 
farm, were plowed up in the springt or 
rather burned over, and then in April 
or May laid off in rows three feet apart, 
and planted in peas, they would > pay 
their owners well for the trouble and 
expense. They would only need scrap- 
ing off when about to come up, and 
in about three weeks run round them 
with a turning plow, or any other that 
would trow dirt to the vine. ,1 believe 
that any old land worked in this way, 
would be better than planted in corn 
and peas both; and one thing is cer- 
tain, it would be infinitely better for the 
land. An interesting article on the 
great value of the pea vine in renova- 
ting old land, may be found in the 
Southern Cultivator for 1846, or '47, 
from the pen of Mr. Cade, of this 
State; a brief synopsis I will give. He 
had a field of 25 acres lying on a river, 



or in the junction of two, which was 
overflowed in 1840, and so badly wash- 
ed and damaged that he turned it out, 
and it ley for several years; finally be 
concluded to experiment on it wiih the 
pea vine, and accordingly he com- 
menced in the spring and planted it in 
peas. In the fall, just before the time 
to sow wheat he turned in his stock and 
let them stay about two weeks, then 
sowed in wheat, maauring the washed 
and poor places with cotton seed, 30 
to 40 bushels per acre. The next 
year he harvested 160 bushels of 
wheat. The stock were put in 
the field for about two weeks 
again, and then planted in peas, and 
thus he continued, peas and wheat, for 
three years. His next crop of wheat 
was dressed with perhaps 15 to 20 
bushels of cotton geed to the acre, on 
the poorest spots — not all over the field 
broadcast — they yield 300 bushels. 
The last crop, with a still lighter dress- 
ing of cotton seed on the poorer spots, 
was 600 bushels. The next year it 
was to be put in corn. The result of 
this experiment is certainly sufficient 
to encourage others to do likewise. 

In raising peas to improve land, we 
should raise those kinds which make the 
most vine, as they will shade the land 
better. The best kind of peas to rai^e 
here is the tory, cow, white three kinds, 
black speckled, yellow flint, and some 
others. Some making a great deal of 
vine, others very little. Some early, 
others late. Some you may sow in the 
fall when you sow wheat, and they will 
come up next spring and make a tre- 
mendous crop of vines and peas. 
Such crops improve the land greatly, 
and the effect can be plainly seen in 
the succeeding crop. This is less 
trouble than the plan above alluded to, 
and equally certain. 

None of our land is too poor to make 
peas when planted alone. I have seen 
a pretty fair crop of peas made on land 
that looked like it would not make 
more than a bushel of com to tie acre. 

SoDtbern (Gft.) Recorder. 
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USTS OF TREES AND PLANTS, 

AND HINTS TO YOUNG 

PLANTERS. 

The best rapid growing trees of large 
size are the Dutch or cork elm, the 
American weeping elm, and the ash- 
leaved maple. They do not throw up 
suckers; and are easily removed of 
any size; for situations near water, we 
may add the weeping willow. The 
best rapid growing shrubs, easily ob- 
tained, for making a screen or thicket, 
are the privet, the white lilac, the Car- 
olina syringo, the buckthorn, the Cor- 
nelian cherry, the Venetian fringe tree, 
and the upright or tree honeysuckles. 
The most desirable, hardy, sweet scent- 
ed shrubs are the calcanthus, the mag- 
nolia plauca, the fragrant clethra, the 
Chinese purple magnolia; and among 
vines or climbine shrubs, the Chinese 
twining honeysuckle, the monthly fra- 
grant honeysuckle, the sweet scented 
clematis. The most showy climbing 
shrubs are Chinese Wistaria and Te* 
coma grandiflora. Shrubs remarkeble 
for ihebeauty of their flowers are the 
tree-pcBonias, Deutzia i^abra^ white or 
Virginia fringe tree, the double haw- 
thorns, dwarf horse chestnut, and the 
Chinese magnolias. Shrubs that will 
grow under the shade of trees, are the 
privet, the buckthorn, the English 'fly 
(Xylosteum), Missouri currant, and 
Cornelian cherry. 

Among the new things to be had in 
the nurseries, no one can be disap- 
pointed with the Weigda rosta^ the 
new shrub from China, with a profusion 
of large flowers expanding of a deli- 
cate apple blossom color, and changing 
to a deep rose; or with the double 
Spirea prunifolia, loaded with little 
double blossoms like miniature white 
roses. Both these have proved quite 
hardy in our own grounds, and require 
the least possible care. Buddlea lin- 
leyana also proves a hardy and verv 
pretty shrub. The Araucaria imbrt- 
eata, the moat curious, and the Deodar 
cedar«the most beautiful of evergreens, 
turns out to be quite hardy here, and 
may probably be so still further north, 
and everybody who can get them (ea- 



peciallf the latter) will make haste to 
plant at least one specimen. 

Among plants for the flower garden, 
Robinson's Defiance verbena and the 
Tom Thumb geranium will be greiat 
favorites for beds and masses. A 
strong plant of the latter verbena is 
now in blossom in our green house, 
and is certainly an acquisition — the 
color, the richest scarlet — the flowers 
large, fine and abundant. Lady Lar- 
pent's Leadwort {Plumbago larpenta) 
blooms all summer, if placed in a rich 
shady border; many were disappointed 
in it laftt season because they grew it 
in the sun and the flowers dried up. 
Messrs. Thorburn & Co. offer seeds of 
a white Phlox drummondii, which 
makes fine beds or masses of this rsth- 
er fare color. Among the most meri- 
torious of the new green house plants 
are Propeolum IMianum, Torrenia 
asiatica. Gardenia fortuni, Henfreya 
scandeiis, Gloxinia teuchleri^ and 
Fuchsia spectahile. The two new 
heliotropes — voltairianum (a larger 
and darker blue than the old one) and 
the souvenir de leige (yellow) are wor- 
thy of a place in every collection. 

Among the valuable acquisitions to 
the flower garden in midsummer, few 
things are more esteemed than the har- 
dy perennial phloxes with variegated 
and striped flowers. Van Houtti is the 
oldest and perhaps still finest of all 
these, but the following new varieties 
are all beautiful: Beppo, Standard of 
Perfection, Triumphator, Robert of 
Flanders, Camille,The6e, and Arsince. 

IXowniog's HorticulturiA. 



Protbctiwo Wall Fruit from 
Insects. — The ant occupies a distin- 
guished position as a depredator on 
wall-fruit. No sooner has an insect 
**of alarger growth" commenced the 
destruction of a fruit than these little 
pests assemble in my raids and com* 
plete the demolition: and this is often 
carried on by means of a minute aper- 
ture in the cuticle of the fruit next the 
wall, so that some of our finest fruit is 
often destroyed ere we become aware of 
the fact. The usual wasp-trap is of 
little or no •ervlce.inthedestructioirof 
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the ant, and even musUn bags, go effect- 
ual for the exclusion of flies, &c., are 
ofien ineffectual. The best remedy for 
the prevention qf the atfacks of the 
whole insect race is common tow or 
hemp. As soon as the fruit« from its 
ripeness, begins to become attractive, 
envelope a thin cofttine of this sub- 
stance, packing it well between the 
fruit and the wall, and no insect will 
venture to molest it. The fine fila- 
ments of the hemp form a complete 
chevatix defrise to their attacks: Even 
the minute ant fails to penetrate them. 
A fine crop of peaches, which were 
tequireri to be preserved for a particu- 
lar occasion was treated in the manner 
described, and out of several dozen 
from one tree» not one fruit had the 
least blemish from the attack of an in- 
sect. 



t 



Tbe Horse. — ^The size, position, and 
motion of the ears of a horse, are im- 
portant points. — Those rather small 
than large, placed not too far apart, 
erect and quick in mqtion, indicate 
both breeding and spirit; and if a horse' 
is in the frequent habit of carr/ing one 
ear forward, and the other backward, 
and especially if he does so on a jour- 
ney, he will generally possess both spir- 
it and countenance. The stretching 
of the ears in contrary directions, shows 
that he is attentive to everything that 
is passing around him; and while he is 
doing this, he cannot be much fatigued, 

' nor likely soon to become so. 

It has been remarked that few horses 
sleep withopt pointing one ear forward 
and the other backward, in order that 
they may receive notice of the approach 
of objects in any direction. — When 
horses or mules march in company, at 
night, those in front direct their ears 
forward; those in rear direct them back- 
,9ard; and those in the middle of the 

* train turn them laterally or crosswise 
— ^the whole seaming thus to be actuat- 
ed by one feeling, which watches their 
general safety. 

The ear of the horse is one of the 
most beautiful narts abotit him, and by 
few things is the temper more surely 
iadieatea tiuoi bj its iMtioii. The 



ear is more intelligible even than 
eye; a person accostomed to thekorM 
can tell by the expressive motioa I 
that organ, almost all that he lliinkv i 
means. When a horse lays kis em 
flat back on his neck, he most mssunt 
ly is meditating mischief, and the if 
stander should be aware of his be«i 
or his teeth. In play, the ears will k 
laid back, but not so decidedly norv 
long. A quick change in their p9wt 
tion, and more paticularly the expm 
sion of the eye at the time, will distia 
guish between playfulness and rice. 

The hearing of the horse isremarki^ 
bly acute. A thousand vibrations d 
the air, too slight to make any imprei* 
sion on the human ear, are readily per- 
ceived by him. It is well known ii 
every hunting man, that the cry 11 
hounds will be recoenized by fhi 
horse, and his ears will be erect, ail 
he will be all spirit and impatience I 
considerable . time before the rider it 
conscious of the least sound. 

Xh« Hove and ktottiv. 



ARTIFICIAL STONE. , 

A paper was read before the Inatitu ' 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, Los 
don, descriptive of Mr. F. RaBflw'ti 
procesaof making artificial stona. | 

** The modus operandi appeared ^ W 
sihiple. Broken pieces of ailidt 
(common flint) being subjected for i 
time to the action of caustic aULaii< 
boiling under pressure in acloseYets«!. 
formed a transparent ailicited aolutiM. 
which was evaporated to a apedic 
gravity of 1,600 (distilled water beiiz 
1,000,) and was then intimately Aim 
with given proportions of well waAeJ 
sand, broken granite, or other mate 
rials, of different degrees of hardnesf- 
The paste, thus constituted, after beini; 
pressed into moulds, from which tk 
most- delicate impressions wtrr 
readily received, wer^ subjected to i 
red heat, in a stove or kiln, by wkiih 
operation the free or uncombined silidi 
of the raw material, uoited^rlth tke 
excess of alkali existing in the solntioa, 
thus forming a semi-vitreous compouid, 
and rendering the artifiotnl stone per- 
fiefitly iaa0liR)U. This piodQctieo 
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must evidently be adaptable to a com- 
prehensive range of objects for decora- 
live art and architectural purposes, 
basts, vases, flooring, tiles, steps, bal- 
lustrades, mouldings, capitals, shafts, 
and bases of columns, etc* Even 
grinding stones and whet stones for 
scythes have been made — and in fact, 
from the beauty and variety of the 
specimend exhibited, there would ap- 
pear to be s^vast field open for such a 
production. It.was stated to be already 
extensively manufactured at Ipswich, 
an.4 it was allowed to admit of exten- 
sive application where elaborately 
carved stone would be too expensive." 



To Give Plaster of Paris Fio- 
uass the appbarahcb of Marble. — 
Grate an ounce of fine white soap into 
four pounds of water and dissolve it in 
a glazed eartbern vessel; then add one 
ounce of white wax scraped down and 
when the whole are incorporated it is fit 
for use. Havii^g the figure well dried 
it 18 dipped into this varnish, or liquid, 
and then taken out, and in about four 
minutes it will be perfect^r dry, when 
itahouldbe dipped again. Three dips 
is generally enough, whan the figures 
mitttbeDut away for about one week in 
a dry p^ce out of the way of dust, and 
when it is dry, if rubbed gently with a 
soft muslin rag a brilliant gloss will be 
produced, but care must be taken not 
to rub too hard, or the varnish may be 
abraided. To a greater or less quantity 
of water the above must be used in a 
proportional manner. 



'* Houses are more frequently dark 
ened by the continual recurrence of 
small faults tban by the actual pres- 
ence of any decided vice. The evils 
are apparently of very similar magni- 
tude ; yet it is easier to grapple with 
the one than with the other. The east- 
era traveller ban combine his forces, 
and hunt down the tiger that prowls 
upon tts path ; but he finds it scarcely 
possible to escape the musquitoes that 
infest the air he breathes, or the flies 
that swarm in the sand he treads. The 
drunkard haa been known to renounoe 



his darling vice; the slave to dress 
and extravagence, her besetting sin; 
but the waspish temper, the irritating 
lone, the -rude, dogmajtical manner, 
and the hundred nameless negligences 
that spoil the beauty of association, 
have rarely done other than proceed, 
till disgust and alienation leave noth- 
ing but a barren track, over which the 
mere skeleton of companionship stalks 
about." 



Before and After Marriage. — 
A lady, who was very modest and 
submissive before marriage, was observ- 
ed by a friend to use her tongue pretty 
freely after. "There was a time," said 
her friend, ''when I almost imagined 
she had none." **Yes," said the hus- 
band, with a sigh, "but it's very long 
since.^ 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

ADRIAN, OR THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND, Br G. P. 
R. Ja» AMD M. B. FUOJ),— iVof of D. ApjOdon k 
Oa^ New Turk, 

We have been favored with a copy of the 
above romance, and having read it atten- 
tively, we can only tay for the benefit of 
ow readers, that it does not appear at all 
worthyof the fame of the senior, at least, 
in the partntfrsbip of authorship. A strong 
tissue of improbc^ilities running through 
the entire stoiy, constantly challenges the 
credulity of even the most tolerant and 
good natured devourer of the romantic, 
whilst the f enchant for '*hlgb blood," and 
the disposition to sneer at the '^equality" 
generated of republican institutions will 
scarcely serve to commend it lo the Amer- 
ican public. Added to this, the plot is un- 
naturally and the style of narration forced; 
betraying a want of practice in the new 
Qeld adopted by one of the writers, as it 
would seem, badly contrciHcd with the c&ee 
and elegance which characierizc such 
previous works from faifl pen &a ''R ic helieu/^ 
or "Mary of Burgundy." Hoifvevcn thojie 
who have any curiosity m relatlDn to* the 
work can fin^ it at the Eookstore of W, T, 
Berry d& Co.i of this city, and if it is not 
liked, it will not be said of qb that we bav* 
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not done our duty in pointing out what we 
consider its deficiencies. 



Harper's Magazine.— To those who are 
in want of a good Magazine, an'l yet will 
not take ours, we cmi commend thit of the 
Harper's in the most earnest manner, 
wji list, at the same time, we must express 
the opinion— that it is the duty of the peo- 
ple here to sustain their own. At any 
rate, we think it is incumbent on every 
family to take some good monthly, for 
whatever begets a taste for reading must 
ha? e a tendency to elevate and refine the 
condition; and nothing we humWy conceive 
is better calculated to exert a healthfb;, 
counteracting influence against the ava- 
lanches of trash, hurtful to the liorals^nd 
subversive of correct tastes sent out by the 
reckless re-producers of European light 
literature, than such magazines as this un- 
der notice. We say ag* in, therefore,— if 
those who want a good monthly cannot be 
pleased with ours, why, let then take this 
of the Harpers. 

0:^ Our Friends of the PrE3S will 
please accept oor heart-felt, earnest ac- 
knowledgments, for the exceeding kindness 
with which they have ||reetetl our opening 
Lborsir.tbe new fielJ w* have chosen', 
anl suro we are, that if the buccms 
of the enterprize rested npon their 
good wishes, H would be signally triumph- 
ant. We can only think them from our 
inmost souls, for what they hav0 said in our 
behalf, whilst at the same time we assure 
them— that our whole energies shall be 
devoted to justify, even if but to a limited 
degree, the good opinion they have been 
pleased to expres4 of our humble efforts. 

Our patrons, will no dqpbt exercise a 
little patience until we get our enterprize 
fairly started. We htd hoped to have met 
with no delays after the issue of the first 
number; and aAer three or four more 
are puWirfhed, every thing we have no 
doubt will work with perfbct regularity and 
smoothnejd, ») as to enable is to get out 



each succeeding number with entire punc- 
tuality and despatch. 

To theMANr f«iends who have raanifest- 
ed 00 kindly an interest in our success, we 
offer the tribute of our sincere thanks; a .d 
in conclusion, we would say-^th^ if we 
do not meet with the most marked sue cesF. 
it will be in the face of as many good wisfc- 
es— to sny the least of it— as ever heralded 
an enterprize of the kind before thej ublic. 

O^R COTnrRlBUTO^. 
We are gfttified at being able to present 
our readers in the present number, ^ith si' 
many contributions, and of so much merit, 
too. We knew that this region needed not 
to be depenoent upon imy other for maeh o^ 
its literature, and behold this cheering re- 
sult even so early as with this third Ho. 
Who doubts, after this, that the coaive of tlie 
South- WesletTi Monthly is onward, — who 
does not know that all the South- West has 
long wanted* is some fitting channel for hs 
essays abd tales, to enable it to boast a lit- 
erature equal to any other, whatev^. We 
expect to hear from others of our literary 
friends, who in thus honoring the Soutb- 
West honor tbemselred; and we mre sore 
that with proper pride, and proper exer- 
tions, a journal may be built up here that 
shall vie with the proodest in the world of 
letters. To achieve so dcsirab e an end. 
we have pledged ourselves that oor bsst 
endeavors shall be used; but we cannot io 
all; and much devolves upon those who ap- 
preciate ihe strong n^essity for a firstrate 
journal, if they would see it stand triu&iph- 
antly by the side of its older compotitori. 



COKRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. M. has been answered — can tke 
answer have been received? 

To L. £. we would say— that we do not 
want poetic contributions, so much as good 
essays, or historical sketches. 

B^areqaest^H be attended to in Iht 
next number. 
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Not far from Liouisville, on theop- 

powte side of the river, i» some of the 

prettiest eeenery which has employed 

the pencils of Western artists; and 

without aspiring to the grandeur or 

auhlimity which is Impressed upon 

other portions of the great Mississippi 

valley, there is an exquisite loveliness 

&bo«it it, in the highest degree pleasing 

to ft: devotee oT the beautiful. Looked 

uMa in the sweet summer time, when 

NtlBfB has robed herself in her richest 

SkPtftute, when the brave old forest 

^tlk$ toss their strong arms in the 

^<{^hl|rfbl breeze, and the green turf is 

" j5led with bright flowers, he must 

isanthropical in his nature who 

(V|Ib not exult that his lot is cast in a 

niitM so rich in natural beauty, he 

ttifeibe insensible, indeed, who does 

■•I fijel his spirit elevated at the view 

of toauch loveliness. And it is a 

lovdiness, too, which never palls upon 

-the senses. We may weary of the 

thousand trifles which constitute for 

^way, an existence merely artificial; 

^ may sigh at the waste of time 

which in the ordinary routine of many 

U 



a life, fVittert away thepassingmoments, 
leaving nothing behind them, but in 
the ever springing, ever changing face 
of living Nature, there is that which 
bears the spirit along with it, inducing 
reflection, inducing thought, until the 
soul rises above tne petty vexations 
and cares of daily life, to identify it- 
self with the Great Architect of all 
this magnificent array. 

To the student, weary of his books, 
to the man of business, stamping pre- 
mature wrinkles upon his brow as he 
bends day after day over the pages of 
his ledger, to the tired artizan, bowing 
paiftfoHy over his daily toil, there 
should be some relaxation, something 
to unbend the spirit from time to time, 
lest the bow ever on the strain should 
lose its spring ; and to such, what can 
be more delightful, more beneficial, 
than a stroll through the green forest^ 
than a ramble over the verdant earth* 
the music of birds and of waters in the 
ear, and the blue arch of the fair heav- 
ens giving expansion to the vision wear- 
ied with labor and watching in the 
every day marts of busy life. 

Walk with us then, denizen of the ' 
crowded city, man, spending thy life in 
counting-house or in workshop, go with 
us out into the green savannas, feel the 
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elastic turf springing under the foot- 
step wearied witn the dusty or stony 
pave, forget the rattle and lh,e jar of 
machinery in listening to the carols of 
the birds, and for the wreaths of smoke 
from furnace or crucible, let thy 
thoughts go forth to the fleecy clouds 
which float so softly, through the bright 
heavens, and feci as thy spirit drinks 
in new life through such influences, 
that thou wast made for something more 
than a mere machine to delve out an! 
existence uncheered by the world ofj 
beauty which through Divine goodness | 
sogloriously enfolds thee. | 

Stand now in the foreground of the 
sweet picture, presented. There is a 
rustic bridge, the rude cause-wiiy turfed 
up even to the very timbers, whilst 
shrubbery and flowers festoon the rocky 
miniature cliff, from which the struc- 
ture springs. Call in the aid of Fan- 
cy, and listen to the splashing of the crys- 
tal waters which ceaselessly flow and 
dash over rock and pebble, bending the 
long grass downward in their career, 
and kissing and coquetting with leaf 
and twig as the gentle breeze brings 
them within reach. Beyond the rustic 
bridge, the stream makes an abrupt turn 
to the left, and following it with the eye 
ad own the pretty glen so visible, how 
many cool recesses, how many delight- 
ful retreats are pictured to the imagina- 
tion, spots where only the green moss 
and lichen spangle the gray rocks 
which hang over the stream, and where 
the most timid or gentle senator might 
carol undisturbed. There, too, be- 
neath the sheltering cliff, just where 
the alders and the cotton woods shadow 
the more quiet waters, there might the 
trout lie unmolested, to watch for va- 
grant grasshopper or careless fly, as the 
long summer eve' is wearing silently 
away. 

But there are other features in the 
picture. Where the road descends 
into the shaded glen, we behold the 
wagon of an adventurous settler, some 
one, perchance, tired of the dusty 
thoroughfares of the great city, of its 
heavy taxes for fuel, and food, and wa- 
t^r, and on his way to some spot, where 
food almost at his mere bidding shall 
spring from the generous earth, where 



he shall have the forest at his back, and 
the sparkling waters at his feet ; a 
blessed independence almost of his 
avaricious and grasping fellow-man— r 
a dependence almost alone upon Him, 
"who giveth, upbraiding not," and — 
"Whoheareth tne young ravens when 
they cry." Peace be with him, who- 
ever, be may be! What an outlet 
into the world of Nature for the worn 
and weary, and oftentimes vanquished 
for the time, in the *' Battle of Life !" 
And now, — to look once more- 
there is a magniflcent elm standing al- 
most like a gigantic finger-post, to 
point the adventurous traveller on his 
way ; and to the view, to the fancy, it 
seems to nod encouragingly towards 
him as if in conjunction with its gen- 
tle playfellow, the summer breeze, to 
bid him ** God-speed." And away 
through the hills in advance, stretches 
the pretty glen, a conical half clad hill 
looking down pleasantly upon it, and 
off to the right again we see the brows 
of other hills, crested with fantastic 
looking clumps of trees standing in re- 
lief against the bright sky, whilst, far — 
far away in advance, range after range 
of hills, lift themselves upwards to the 
cabfn horizon, calming the spirit as we 
contemplate ^he scene. A picture of 
rare beauty is this wild forest sketch, 
but apart from its merits as a work of 
Art, suppose we give the legend which 
makes the traveller as he passes the 
little bridge over the rocky rivulet 
pauMtogaze into the sparkling depths 
— which makes him survey the mound 
near by, as if oven at this date so re- 
mote from the period of Indian warfare, 
he might discover there a sight to ap- 
pal th^ s^enses — to sadden tne spirit. 
Nature keeps but slight record, howev- 
er, of the deeds which for the time mar 
her fair face, — and let the traveller 
gaze how inquisitively as he may upon 
the scene we have indicated, he will 
find nought to tell of past strife, nought 
save the little mound which might 
point to the rustic bridge and the rockj 
pass as to a scene of blood. 

[the legend.] 

Many, many years ago, almost ths 
half of a century, indeed, there was aa 
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elegant residence, for that period, 
standing in one of the loveliest sections 
of Kentvcky, the architecture of which, 
unlike the log cabin model so cdmnoa, 
told of the Arts of Design as having 
had softiething to do in its elaborate 
constmction. Situated on a beautiful 
eminence, around it was clustered all 
that the hand of wealth guided by taste 
could gather, the scenery on all sides 
being auxilliary to the whole, until the 
passer-by felt that he who thus had 
builded there, had been as conversant 
with the beauties of Nature as with the 
^rorld of Art. 

In the style of an old English coun- 
try residence, somewhat, yet, as if to 
suit a "land of less pretensions, the 
•wner, whilst he had given it an air of 
sttfeliness by placing it upon an ele- 
vation, well adapted to set it off, had 
yet blended in its beautiful proportions, 
in its small porches and slender wings, 
so much of cottage beauty and* ele- 
gance, that the visitor was puzzled, on 
a closer approach, at the air of snug- 
aess it presented ; so like a palace, al- 
most, to the vision when seen from the 
gate at the end of the long and ascend- 
ing avenue, and through the vista of 
the surrounding trees, and again, so 
like a cottage as he came upon it, look- 
ing up from the iaaltless lawn which 
swept away in front. Vines, too, en- 
circled the fluted pillars of the porches, 
and roses in every variety grew luxuri- 
antly around, whilst, — a rare thing for 
that period — geraniums and other ex- 
otics waved their foliage and their flow- 
ers as the gentle autumn breeze swept 
past And on all sides, far along the 
clear waters of an adjoining stream, 
stretched the broad acres tributary to 
this lovely spot, and which, at the time 
designated, were golden hued with 
promises of the coming harvest. 

The evening was as we have said, a 
pleasant one ; and the proprietor of all 
that beautiful domain was seated upon 
a bench which ran along the side of the 
porch. He was a man verging upon 
tbree-score years, the white locks upon 
a broad and expansive brow stirring 
with the Wind which Uselessly waved 
the vine leaves around, and as he leaned 
his head a^Q the tailing, or looked up 



from time to time to stait at some 
slight noise as If expecting the ap>- 
proacho^soingone^ there was an air of 
such utter wrMchedness in his attitudes, * 
of such complete depression of spint, 
that it neede^ not a look into the dark 
hazef eye to read at once there a chap- 
ter of heart crushing woes. 

From time to time he aros6^ and 
paced the porch, stopping occasionally 
to take an attitude of intense listening ; 
then resuming his walk, or re -seating 
himself to bow his head agiiin as if 
overwhelmed with despair unutterable, 
his fine figure appeared like some state- 
ly tree, wearing upon it the scathing 
effects of ihe lightning, yet still majes* 
tic in its proportions, and defiant of the 
calamity which had visited it so fear- 
fully. 

Tenderly • and anxionjly regarding 
this one, sat another. But the reverse 
of him, however, she was feminine in 
all that appertains to the meaning of 
the word. Of a slight and elegant fig- 
ure, the blue eyes and sunny hair show- 
ed her, too, to be of the Saxon r^ce far 
over the sea, and as if the blow which 
had fallen upon the oak had been felt 
by. the slender vine which clung tO it, 
she, also, looked as if the ravages of 
years of sorrow had been stamped up- 
on her fair brow and youthful form. 

An emigrant from the Old Domin- 
ion, and with a competence, if not s 
fortune, at that early day, James Stirling 
had been successful in a degree equal 
to his best hopes, in winding, in the 
outset, all that could seemingly gratify 
the heart of man. United to the he'ing 
of his choice, and surrounded by every* 
thing which could minister to the lux- 
ury or gratify the taste of the m )st fas* 
tidioue, life might have gone by oil 
wings of light, but for a single fault, 
which, trifling in appearance, yet in- 
dulged in without thought of the possi- 
ble consequenceSj, had clouded hie 
whole existence, to enshroud his closing 
years as in a pall of Cimmerian dark- 
ness* That fault was an ungovernable 
and hasty temper. 

Besides the beautiful girl, Madeleine, 
we have noticed, he had been blessed 
with another child, a gallant boy, noble 
in hie appearance and generous in bui 
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aspirations; yet proud and impulsive 
withal, and, unfartunately, cursed also 
with even more than his fathejr's share 
» of a fiery spirit, all the more remarka- 
ble in the father and son, since the 
mother and daughter were the gentlest 
beings imaginable. 

Some five years before the father and 
daughter are thus introduced to the 
reaaer,the boy, Charles, was growing 
up to manhood, the pride of the stern 
though fond father, who saw in him the 
one upon whom devolved th^ respon*. 
sibility of keeping his name and his 
memory honored upon the earth ; the 
daughter at the same tim^, too, just 
emerging from girlhood, and the image 
of the gentle mother ; timid and shrink- 
ing as a dove, yet with a heart which 
aiored her parents, and caused her to 
cling to the proud brother with a devo- 
tion but little short of idolatry. 

The evening, an autumn evening, had 
been unpleasant and threatening, the 
mists hanging along the brows of. the 
hills, and the murky clouds flying past 
overhead, when the son asked of his 
father permission to visit a neighbor's 
house, about a mile distant. Fretted 
in spirit at something that had gone 
wrong that day upon the plantation, the 
father gave the sgn a shairp refusal* 
and the latter, thereupon, mortified and 
provoked, verging too as he was upon 
manhood, rebelled against the fancied 
oppression ; and with the blood inant- 
ling his brow and cheeks, and his proud 
spirit chafed, the foolish boy strode 
forth from his father's presence out 
upon the lawn and adown the gravelled 
walk, on his way to the forbidden lo- 
cality, in mad defiance of the stem 
order which rang after him, to return. 

Darkness settled down upon the 
landscape, but a deeper darkness 
brooded over the fether's spirit, at this 
first act of open rebellion in his child ; 
and as the storm raged against the win- 
dows without, trifling did it appear 
compared to that which raged in the 
father's heart. The supper with all its 
bright array of luxury was sent away 
untouched, untested, the mother and 
daughter timidly and in tears of agony 
eyeing the incensed father as he fierce- 
ly and in silence strode to and fro. 



At a late hour, the door op^od, and 
the son drenched with the effects of 
the storm, his brow yet flushed with 
exciteittent, and his eye flashing defi- 
ance, still, walked into the room. 

**How dared you disobey my com- 
mands, sir?" was the stern intenogatory 
which greeted the rebellious youth, 
followed by a blow, and after a brief 
pause, with the words — 

"Quit my presence, sir," and dare 
not reenter it until you have learned 
a lesson of obedience !" 

With his brow, upon which the 
rain -drops were still standing, now 
pale, and wiA his lip curling with 
fierce pride, Charles stood in silence 
for one moment, then stepped to the 
door through which he had entered, 
and a moment after, his step sounded 
heavily on the porch, as he vanished 
in the deep darkness. A louder aad 
more boisterous intonation of the storm 
just then seemed to herald his exit, and 
the father rnd the mother and daugh- 
ter were left once qiore alone. 

The fire in the broad chimney blazed 
up ruddily as the autumn blast howled 
mournfully without, and with more 
frequent plashes upon the window pane 
seemed to come the rain-drops, as the 
father walked to the window, some 
compunctious visitings busy at his 
heart, as he thought of the possij^le 
results of his fierce and hasty anzer 
upon the proud spirit of his boy, whilst 
the audible, although partially sup- 
pressed sobbings of the mother and 
daughter, fell upon his ear. 

**I wish I had not been so hasty," 
at length he murmured, '<he should 
have gone to his room — the foolish 
boy will catch his death ol cold," — and 
with a feeling of painful suspense, he 
placed his ear at the window, and then 
opened it, to listen for the returning 
footstep which had strode away in 
such hot haste out into the wild 
gloom. 

The hours wore heavily on, as from 
time to time he peered out into the dim 
night, or continued at shorter and ap- 
parently painful intervals to take an 
attitude of listening, and wilder and 
more uncontrollable became the grief 
of those, who thought of the one they 
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loved exposed to the thousand perils of 
that stormy night. 

Midnight passed, but he came not ; 
and when the gray morning da-wned, 
watchers It found them, still ; their 
cheeks wan with sorrowing vigils, their 
hearts almost broken at the bare 
thought, knowing his proud spirit, that 
he might never come again. 

Let us follow the hot tempered youth, 
as in bitterness of soul, the victim of 
fancied wrong, he fled the home of his 
childhood upon that wild night. 
Drenched to the skin", yet with * his 
feverish temples throbbing with strong 
excitement, ne hurried along the road, 
careless of every thing but of the sting- 
ing rebuke which still rang in his ears. 
"Turned out of my father's house !" 
he muttered — "God knows I will nefver 
enter it more,— and for so slight a 
fault, too? I will show him a pride of 
spirit equal to his own !" 

Alas, alas, that for so trifling a cause, 
he should so soon have forgotten the 
home that sheltered him in his helpless 
infancy, the mother who had guided his 
tottering steps, the loving and gentle 
sister whose very life seemed bound up 
in his own; and even the father, who, 
not always stern, had a thousand and a 
thousand times borne with his way- 
wafdaess, with his foolish temper and 
fceaks of passion. 

Morning found Wm far away from 
his home, but although the excitement 
which had borne him onward had meas- 
urably subsided, shame came in to share 
its place in his heart, and to urge him 
forward, still. His clothes nearly 
ruined, and himself exhausted with 
fatigue and exposure, he approached 
the camp-fire of half a dozen men, 
half hunters, half scouts, whose duty it 
was in those early times to guard the 
frontiers, or warn the settlements 
against the projected inroads of the red 
man ; and responding to their rude, 
though kin'dly invitation to join them 
at their repast, the youth found him- 
self seated by the camp-fire, and lis- 
tening to the rehearsel of their ex- 
ploits. 

With the breaking up of the camp, 
that morning, Charles found himself 



with a rifle upon his shoulder, moving 
through the depths of the old forest, 
and trying to stifle the whisperings of 
remorse, in hearkening to tales of wild 
adventure; yielding also, to the leader 
of the party, a ready obedience, which 
conceded to his own filther but the day 
before, would have sav#d him from the 
bitter self exile, which was now, des- 
pite his best efforts, tearing his heart 
as with the vulture talons of remorse. 

Remorse! Go back, thoughtless 
one, to thy past life ; search through 
its neglected tablets for the many in- 
stances 'in which thou hast heedlessly 
wounded the feelings and forgotten the 
forbearance and kindness due by a 
thousand considerations those who 
watched over thy childhood, to lavish 
upon hearts which cared nought for 
thee, that kindly courtesy which sweet- 
ens the cup of existence ; and resolve 
hereafter, by a different course, ta «ave 
thyself from the reproachful looks 
which too often come up from the 
chambers of the dead, to haunt in the 
silence of midnight, the couches of the 
living. 

Crossing the river after many days 
travel, a pleasant evening in the sweet 
autujun time found the scouting party 
encamped on the banks of the little 
rivulet, and again around the camp- 
fire, discussing their varied and start- 
ling adventures by flood and field. 

Midnight came, and sick and wear- 
ied, smitten, too, by the strong hand of 
remorse, Charles scanned the pure 
heavens and the bright stars which 
seemed to look down so reproachfully 
upon him as he walked his rounds, the 
solitary sentinel of the little encamp- 
ment, and he then resolved, forthwith 
to seek his father's house, his mother's 
and his sister's presence, and this, 
even with the return of dawn* Fate 
had decided it otherwise. 

Whilst he thus mused, a rifle shot 
rang from the dense thicket near by, 
followed by the shrill war-whoop, as a 
small party of savages broke from t^eir 
covert upon the sleeping encampment ; 
but the whites were tried soldi«urs, and 
a few moments saw the Indians, two 
of their number left behind, retreating 
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back to their own fafltnesses, their yells 
of diBappointed rage dying away in 
the distance. 

The poor boy had fallen in the edge 
of the stream ; and when sought by the 
returning scouts, life was fast ebbing 
away. "Tell my father/* he gasped, 
•*that I prayed for his forgiveness before 
I died; and carry to my mother and 
sister in the bright home I shall never 
see again, my love and my regret, the 
only tokens of my repentance for the 
woe I have caused them 1" 

They buried him there, near the spot 
where he fell ; the tears of his rough 
companions bedewing the green turf 
which covered him ; and sadly, after a 
lenethened scout, they returned to the 
settlements with the story of his fate. 

But what of the home, so sorrowfully 
made desolate? 

Days passed into weeks, and — as 
we have seen — ^the wanderer came not, 
still ; and when at length the mother 
with smitten spirit sought the stillness 
of the grave as a relief for anguish in- 
conceivable, when the father stricken 
with the effects of his deep remorse 
walked the earth the shadow of himself, 
and the daughter, forgetful of her own 
agonies, moved a ministering angel at 
her father's side, there came one sad 
morn, a missive sealed with black, to 
tell the fate of the loved and mourned. 

The fathei sought the fatal spot as 
if it might be some consolation to 
look upon the last place made sacred 
by the footsteps of his boy, and to look 
upon his grave ; but the bare sight of 
that lonely mound, partially bereft him 
of his reason, and he returned to his 
home, in Kentucky, to linger out the 
few brief years in which he survived, 
vainly listening for the sound of that 
returning step he had driven so harshly 
from his presence. 

And the daughter ! — 

''Softljr ilM peitebed, be the flower defOonil P 

And the story ! — hath it no moral? 



THE DANUBE* 

Oirc of the most interesting rivers in 
the world for the style of the Bcenery 
upon its banks is the Danube, a riTer 
considered by many, as hardly second 
to the Rhine in this respect. Out of 
the ordinary route, however, for moat 
travellers, nothing like as easily ac- 
cessible as the Rhine, much of its mag- 
nificent scenery has been overlooked, 
even by those who dwell with delight 
upon the castellated ruins around 
wnich linger so much of the romance of 
another age, and it therefore affords ns 
peculiar pleasure to present our read- 
ers with a view of one of the moat pic- 
turesque of these old fortresses, the 
Castle of Spitz, some ten miles £rom 
Krems above Vienna. 

The river at this point flows between 
mountains, sometimes brawling around 
rocky points, at other times rusbing 
with rapid current over an uneven 
channel, whirling and eddying along, 
apparently to justify its derivative, 
donrur^ or thunder, the Turks calling 
it Duna, the Germans Donau. On 
its banks, however, is found every va- 
riety of scenery which is ever brought 
in to constitute the picturesque, drain- 
ing as it does a surface estimated at 
three hundred thousand miles, and 
there is nothing, from embattled height 
to sedgy morass, which at some point 
in its career is not seen, offering to 
even the most difficult to please, a va- 
riety excelled by scarcely any other 
river known. The portion of it given 
in the view presented, embraces a sec- 
tion much like that through the High- 
lands of the Hudson, much, too, like 
that of the Rhine just above Cologne. 
Unlike American scenery, however, the ^ 
mountain summits are not fringed wiih 
magnificent forest trees, that feature in 
the views of our own land which nev- 
er fails to give a graceful curve to all 
landscapes, softening down the sharp 
ridges, and making that beautiful, 
which has nought in it of the grand or 
sublime. Viewed in the glittering sun- 
light, such scenery has a steril, naked 
appearance, yet there is something 
about it, at such a time, which seems 
in consonance with the bleaching ruins 
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of these old feudal tenements; remains, 
which Beigh Hunt somewhere compares 
to «' the teeth and bones of some wild 
bea«t;" destructive as they were intheir 
day, to the moxe peaceful habitations 
over which they towered. 

Fortunately for human progress, and 
for human rights, the day of triumph 
for tkete old feudatories has forever 
passed away; or if they tyrannise, still, 
it is under another and less repulsive 
form. The iron gloved, mailed baron 
of the olden times, he who with his 
gauntleted hand seized upon and car- 
ried off whatever spoil presented itself 
in the possession of his weaker neigh- 
bor, this marauder has become in the 
person of his descendant, a kid gloved 
Duke, a modem exquisite, one who 
having no longer the power to seize 
the whole stores of one man, e^fmpro- 
mises the matter by an attempt to 
equalize the levy in the shape of taxes 
upon all who recognize him as their 
lord. Whilst he thus, and in security, 
grasps a larger revenue, and one certain 
in its amount, he may well compromise 
in this matter for the precarious spoil 
^hich in the olden time his ancestor 
was compelled like some bird of prey 
to fly with to his eyrie before he could 
devour it. The Danube abounds with 
these old fortresses, and even the towns 
are not less fruitful in interest when 
we regard the scenes which have trans- 
pired at them. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all these stories which one 
meets with on the Danube is that in 
relation to Straubing, the authorities of 
which put to death Agnes Bernauer. 

"Albert, the only son of Duke Em 
est of Bavaria, one of the most valiant 
and accomplished Princes of his age, 
was af&anced to the Countess Eliza- 
beth of Wurtemburg, and the marriage 
was about to take place, when, at a 
grand tournament given in honor of the 
occasion at Augsburg, he beheld Agnes 
Bernauer, "the angel** as she was call- 
ed among the citizens, and with whom 
he became passionately in love. At 
the same time news was brought to him 
that the Opuntess had eloped with a 
more favored lover. The Prince, re- 
gardless of the difference between his 



rank and that of Agnes, whose father 
had some humble employment, wooed 
and in secret married her. The conse* - 
guences were traly deplorable. The 
Prince's father and family strove to 
compel him to sign a divorce, and 
when that attempt failed, the unfortu- 
nate Agnes found her ruin only the more 
surely accomplished by insidious at- 
tacks on her fair fame and character. 
The authorities of Straubing near which 
place the Prince and his wife resided, 
seizing the opportunity afforded by Al- 
bert's absence for a short time from his 
palace, arrested Agnes on some frivo- 
lous pretext, and when, with an honest 
indignation, she asserted her inno- 
cence, they declared her guilty of trea- 
son atid condemned her to death. On 
the l^h of October, 1486, shu was ac- 
cordingly thrown from the bridge of 
Straubing into the water; and although 
she succeeded in freeing one foot from 
her bonds, and strove, while shrieking 
for help and mercy, to gain the oppo- 
site bank, one of her pitiless execu- 
tioners caught her long fair hair with 
a hooked pole, i^od dragged her back 
into the stream till all resistance ceas- 
ed. The horror stricken Prince at first 
set no bounds to hie fury. He obtain- 
ed an army from his father's bitterest 
enemy, with which he returned to pun- 
ish the murderers of his beloved wife. 
The Emperor Sigismund now interfer- 
ed, who at last pacified (he Prince, and 
reconciled him with his father; who to 
attest his contrition, instituted a per- 
petual mass for the soul of the murder- 
ed Agnes." 

Such is one of the tales which add 
interest to a sojourn on the banks of the 
Danube, and if th'^re were none other 
but this, so full of blight romance in 
its beginning, so deeply tragic in its 
conclusion, its waters could not but be 
looked upon with interest as the grave 
of one so beautiful, as the scene of a 
transaction, a darker than which never 
stained the page of history, trnd the 
incident proves how great was that 
slavish obsequiousness on the part of 
high functionaries, which stopped not 
at crime the most retolting to pay 
court to a reigning sovereign. 
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LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF FRANCE, 

BT BIB JAMES 8TEPHBN, K. (X B^h. L, J>^ PRO- 
FEaSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IN THE UNIYEBSI- 
TT OF OXFORD. Nxw YaaaL, Himna A Bbothxbs. 

The above designated work on the 
History of France is one which has 
long been wanted, filling a place in the 
library of the student, at least, which 
as we remember, can be supplied by no 
other work of the kind. And although 
exceedingly modest in its pretensions, 
not aspiring to the dignity of a history, 
in itself, yet as giving the spirit of 
the changes which have been going 
forward for so many ages in that be- 
wildered and misgoverned country, 
this volume will merit the attention of 
other than those for whom it was at 
first designed. 

Of the events attending all these 
changes, we have enough. Volume 
upon volume has been filled reciting 
the incidents of the numberless revolu- 
tions which have taken place in that 
country, and these incidents have been 
at times of a nature so startling, so 
terrible, as to call the attention of the 
world around to them, and with that 
kind of feeling, too, with which men 
watch the phenomena of earthquakes, 
or volcanic eruptions, where the results 
are likely to involve the dearest inter- 
ests and the lives of multitudes of their 
fellow beings. 

We have, we repeat, from numberless 
writers, full accounts of the throes at- 
tending these convulsions, of the towns 
sacked, the blood spilt, the fierce bat- 
tles between opposing factions ; but few 
have taken upon themselves the task, 
or have approached its execution with- 
out strong prejudices, to account phi- 
losophically for the causes which have 
impelled the French people to such 
terrible extremes. The want of some 
such work has been deeply felt, a work 
which going into an investigation of the 
political economy of France, of the 
spirit of its legislation and its laws, 
would carry back the student to the 
sources of the changes noted, until in 
these changes, , even if not reconcila- 
ble by the laws of right reason, of mor- 
als, and of strict justice, the French 



people might yet appear in some son 
excusable for conduct^ which at the 
present moment, places them in an a^ 
titu(ie far from enviable in the eyes of 
enlightened nations more fortunate 
than themselves in their internal poli- 
cy. 

To a task so difficult of execotimi^ 
Sir James Stephen, has brought an 
amount of learning, and a spirit of 
analysis, productive of the happiest re- 
sults ; and although, as we conceive it 
— too frequently marred by great haste 
in the performance, prompting him 
occasionally to jump rather widely to 
conclusions, yet his evident familiarity 
with the subject, and the clear glowing 
style in which it is written, carry the 
reader along with ^e author, until 
imbibing the earnest feeling of the lat- 
ter, the reader forgets these trifiing 
blemishes in sentiments of gratitude 
for the labor as a whole, so well per- 
fqrmed. 

Beginning with the "Decline and 
fall of the Romano-Gallic Province" 
our author divides the history of France 
into three "principal eras.'* "The 
FIRST, embraces the long and tardy 
passage from the Roman despotism to 
the establishment of the absolute mon- 
archy under Charles Vlll. and his im- 
mediate successors. The secohd com- 
mencing with the accession of that 
sovereign, and terminating with the 
age of J^uis XVI., includes the period 
of the greatness and glories of that 
monarchy. The third, comprising 
the decline and fall of it, may be said to 
commence with the accession of Louis 
XVj, and to be consummated at the 
French Revolution of 1789." In the 
volume under notice, only the first two 
eras are discussed. 

To give our readers a proper idea, 
in brief, of the principal topics which 
engaged theautnor's attention, we sub- 
join the heads under which he wrote. 
He says: 

1. "I design then, first briefly to en- 
quire, what were the internal causes 
which detached the Romano -Gallic 
province from the empire of Rome, 
and transferred it to the dominion of 
the Franks? ^ 

2, I shall next attempt to explain 
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why the first Prankish dynasty, (that 
of the Merovingians), was superseded 
by the dynasty of Pepin in his own 

f person, and in the persons of his -Gar- 
OTingian descendants. 

8. The character and influence of 
Charlemagne will then engage our at- 
tention. 

4. We shall have to consider why, 
in the peo'sons of his descendants, the 
Carlovingian dominion gave place to 
the Feudal Confederation under the 
iuzerainte of Hugues Capet. 

5. Next irn order, will be the enquiry 
into the creation or development of the 
municipalities of France, as oneoft(ie 
means of subverting the Feudal, stnd 
of elevating the monarchical power. 

^. We shall endeavor to trace the 
influence of the Crusades in producing 
the same results. 

7. The manner in which those re- 
sults were promoted by the Crusade 
against the Albigenses — that is, by the 
invasions of Southern by Northern 
France — will then be considered. 

8. Our next problem will be, in 
what manner the judicial system and 
insdtutions of France promoted the 
Monarchical at the expense of the 
Feudal dominion. 

9. We shall then consider why the 
authority of the privileged orders of 
France, sacerdotal and noble, did not 
avert the growth of the absolute domin- 
ion of the French monarchs. 

10. I shall attempt to show why the 
growth of that monarchical despotism 
was not arrested by the States General 
of France. 

11. It will afterwards be necessary 
to enquire why it was not arrested by 
that power of the purse which belonged, 
at least in theory, to the Seignorial 
Courts and to the States General. 

12. I propose to investigate the 
reasons why the Reformation did not 
yield in France its appropriate fruits 
ef civil liberty. 

13. In immediate connection with 
that subject, 1 shall (as far as my time 
^1 allow) enter into the corresponding 
enquiry, why literature, the mother of 
freedom in other lands, failed to give 
oinh to it in Monarchical France. 

14. PasQing to the consideration of 



the real charaicter and influence of that 
monarchy, 1 hope to explain the transi- 
tion from the paternal rule of Henry 
IV. to the stem despotism of Riche- 
lieu. 

18, The struggle of the Fronde for 
constitutional freedom and the admin- 
istration of MaTsarin, will then occu- 
py our attention, 

16. We shall afterwards pass to a 
review of the government of France 
under Colbert ; and, 

Finally, my lectures for the present 
term will close with an attempt to es- 
timate the administration of that gov- 
ernn^ent by Louis XIV. in person. 

Such are the heads under which our 
author has considered the condition of 
things in France ; and taking up a few of 
these in succession, we shall endeavor 
Ivith as much brevity aspossible to give 
the spirit of them, beginning then, 
with the first topic discussed, viz: 
"What were the internal causes which 
detached the Romano- Gallic province 
from the empire of Rome, and trans- 
ferred it to the dominion of the Franks?" 

Recurring to the bitter international 
hatred which exhibited itself between 
the Romans and the Gauls from the 
time of Brennus to the wars of Hanni- 
bal, we ttte reminded that in the first 
Punic war, they were associated with 
the Carthagenian forces in Sicily ; and 
th^ in the second, they composed a 
majority of the force with which Han- 
nibal triumphed at Placentia, Trebia, 
Thrasymene, and Cannes, even follow- 
ing him to Africa to share in his defeat 
at Zama. Then came the fearful retri- 
bution consequent upon the triumph of 
the Roman armies under Marius,- fol- 
lowed by the still greater punishjnent 
meted out to them North of the Alps, 
by CfiBsar. Yet, distracted as were 
the Generals by internal feuds and dis- 
sentions, between the different races 
and the different cities, they balraced 
during nine years the arms of the 
wealthiest, the most powerful, and the 
most warlike of the nations of the earth, 
conducted by the greatest of her com- 
manders and possessing the advantage 
of a secure basis for their military ope- 
rations in the Roman colonies on the 
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shores of the Mediteranean. Defeated 
but not 8ubdaed» they even prolonged 
their struggle for more than a century 
after the death of Cssar, finally, in 
the reign of Vespasian, becoming a 
Soman province, and adopting the in- 
stitutions, imitating the manners, and 
acquiring the language of Rome. In 
the two centuries which succeeded, 
everything appeared eminently pros- 
perous. From the Mediteranean to 
the Scheldt, might be numbered one 
hundred and fifteen cities, rivalling 
those of Italy in wealth, in population 
and in architecture. Treves and Aries 
were capitals, whilst Aix la Chapelle, 
Cologne and Strasburg frequently be- 
came imperial residences. In each of 
these cities was a mumcipar govern 
ment, of which Rome herself supplied 
the model. All the arts which minister 
to the luxuries of the rich fiourished in 
them. The ndbler pursuits of learning 
were widely cultivated in schools estab 
lished there by Augustus, and enlarged 
by Claudius. Their luxury may be 
imagined, when we are told by Pliny, 
of the purchase made by one Gallic 
city of another, of a statue, of Mercury 
on which a Greek sculptor had be- 
stowed ten years labor, and for which 
he declares that the incredible sum of 
forty millions of sesterces, or about 
£320,000 was paid. Gaul was honored 
too, by the elevation of Valerius, whose 
story illustrates the facility with which, 
in those times, the highest dignities of 
the empire could be attained by the 
wealthy and powerful natives of that 
once abhorred and dreaded race. 

When invaded by Cssar, Gaul' was 
inhabited by three distinct races of 
people, but when it became a Roman 
province, the conquered tribes no long- 
er thought themselves as belonging to 
Aquitaine or to Belgic, or. to Celtic 
Gaul. But neither had they learned 
to consider themselves as citizens of 
the Western empire. In the days of 
the Roman Repuolic.the civic institu- 
tions of Gaul might have seemed well 
adapted to sustain and shelter amongst 
her people something like a national 
spint, for, in appearance, at, least, her 
cities were governed by the same polity 
io which Rom« herself, and the great 



bady of her allies, had besn indebted 
for their greatness. In those daye, 
Marseilles and tha adjacent Gntk 
settlements, Narbonne and the other 
Roman colonies, had become xich and 
powerful, and iiad enjoyed their fall 
share in the dominion, of Rome. Bot 
in the second and three following cen- 
turies, the cities of the Oallic province 
retained nothing of free municipal 
government but the hollow and dacep- 
tive semblance. Their magistracies 
had ceased to be electoral. All civil 
offices were divided among a small lo- 
cal aristocracy, who were called to the 
discharge of them in rotation, or by lot 
The great mass of the inhabitants of 
the cities . was composed of emancipa- 
ted slaves, or of proprietors or cultiva- 
tors of land, who had sought within 
their walls a temporary refuge from op- 
pression. Imperial rescripts continual] J 
interfered with the common business of 
life, with the franchises of the citizsii5, 
and especially with the franchise of 
local legislation. Then came the 
crushing impoverishment, consequent 
upon the demands of the Curiales who 
were made responsible to the imperial 
treasury for the annual revenue not 
only of the city, but of the adjacent ter- 
ritory. The conquerors crushed the 
conquered people beneath a burden of 
direct and improvident taxation, from 
which they had no longer the energy to 
escape by resistance and revolt, i 
land tax arising to the almost incredi- 
ble amount of one third of ^e net 
produce of the land, rendered agricvi- 
ture the most unprofitable, as, for other 
reasons, it was in those times among 
the most hazardous, of all the employ* 
ments of capital. And by these ex* 
tortious, so much did lands depreciate 
in value — so difficult was it to get 
them cultivated, that at length an in- 
defeasible title was granted to those 
who would cultivate public lands 
for only two years. Under such 
a system, the country was reduced 
to a degree of poverty and wretch- 
edness, almost beyond belief, the 
besom of fiscal oppression swedp* 
ing over the land as if the locust or 
the tempest had passed across it. Tho 
exactions of the tax-gatherer, beginning 
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by the disconragement of industry, 
vrere followed by dejection, by distress, 
l»jr disease and bydepopalation. 

But tbe Roman Conquest produced 
results still more disastrous than these 
on the social condition of the Gallic 
people. While Gaul was still inde- 
pendent, society had been divided into 
three classes, consistipg first of the free 
Traniors and proprietors ; secondly of 
their clients or vassals (ambacti); and 
thirdly, of their slaves. But when 
Gaul was merged in the body of the em- 
pire, BB entire social revolution follow- 
ed. While war had greatly diminished 
the number of manual laborers, a 
change of manners had greatly enlarged 
the demand for such labor. Adopting 
the ideas, and with them the habits of 
the Italians, the old Gallioi Chieftain 
dispossessed and destroyed that class 
termed the yeomanry — the very heart 
4>f thQ Gallic people, the true nation 
■itself. He ejected his old tenantry 
from their ancient holdings, to consti- 
tute from the aggregation of them one of 
those vast estates or latifundia which 
were cultivated entirely . by slaves for 
behoof of the proprietor alone, drawing 
from this vast territory the means of 
boundless self indulgence, he living at 
Rome, or Baioe, at^Narbonne or Tou- 
louse, moulding his manners and his 
speech to the style of the Romans ; and 
so universal was the change to that of 
the conquerors, that the slaves grad- 
ually abandoned the use of the Celtic, 
inventing a kind of patois in which to 
make themselves intelligible, not, only 
to their superiors, but to their fellow 
bondsBien, who had been brought to- 
gether from, distant lands. So univer- 
sal was the change, that they even lost 
their national appellation ; and at the 
time of the Prankish invasion and con- 
quests, were universally spoken of, not 
as Gauls, but as Romans. From this 
singular compromise between the co- 
pious speech of Cicero and the rude 
discourse of Caractacus, at* length 
emerged that language which excels all 
others now venacular among men, in 
the precision and delicacy with which 
it discriminates all the more subtle 
forms of thought, and all the fluctua- 
ting shades of emotion. French bears 



to Latin the same relation in which 
English stands to Anglo-Saxon; but 
there is this most significant distinc- 
tion, that in France the language of 
the superior, in England the language 
of the subordinate race, forms the 
basis of the modem nomenclature. 

But while these changes were in 
progress, there was silently at work 
another, a more mighty and enduring 
revolution,— the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. About the middle of the third 
century were founded the churches of 
Tours, Clermont, Paris, Toulouse, 
Aries, and many others ; and in the 
next, or fourth age, Gaul became in 
appearance, at least, exclusively Chris- 
tian. Armed bands under the imme- 
diate direction of the prelates of Gaul, 
cast down the shrines of the false gods, 
both of the Roman and the Celtic my- 
thology. Their worshippers were in- 
terdicted from all lucrative pursuit^, 
and excluded from all honorable sta- 
stions and employments. Christianity 
was first the consolation of the slavd. 
It at length became the boast of the 
Emperor. Thenceforward it advanced 
conquering and to conquer, with a pow- 
er which the sword could not have ma- 
terially aided, and could not have at 
all arrested. We may rejoice to know 
and to acknowledge, that in Gaul the 
^arly church was the one great antag- 
onist of the wrongs which were then 
done upon the earth, — that she nar- 
rowed the range of fiscal tyranny — 
that she mitigated the overwhelming 
poverty of the people — that she pro- 
moted the accumulation of capital — 
that she contributed to the restoration 
of agriculture — that she balanced and 
held in check the imperial despotism — 
that she revived within herself the re- 
membrance and the use of the great 
franchise of populer election, end that 
the glowing portraits which have been 
drawn of her internal or moral state, 
are the exaggerations of those who 
would render the church responsible 
for the crimes which it is her high 
commission effectually, though gri^- 
ually to relieve. 

Toward the end of the fourth century, 
the great body of the Gothic nation 
were settled in Thrace, as the meres- 
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nary defenders of the empire of the 
East. There the Visigoths, or Wes- 
tern Goths, elected the terrible Alaric 
as their King or General, -and marched 
under his guidance to the capture and 
desolation of Rome. On his death in 
412, Ataulph, his successor, entered into 
an alliance with Honorius who istill 
maintained at Ravenna the faint image 
of the empire of the Cssars, and con- 
descending to march into Gaul to crush 
the rivals of Honorius in that province 
he accepted from his hands the inves- 
titure of a Gallic kingdom of which 
the Mediterranean, the Ocean, the Py- 
renees, and the Loire were the bounda- 
ries. It was called the Kingdom of 
the Visigoths, and was in a measure 
tributary to Rome, Ataulph receiving 
from Ravenna edicts establishing laws, 
tribunals, and municipal offices among 
his subjects, whether of Gothic or of 
Gallic brigin. About the same time 
was established another Kingdom on 
the Eastern side of the Gallic Province 
by the Burgundians. The Prankish 
confederation vnder Glovis, and his 
great triumph over the Visigoths, next 
attracts attention, mntil we come down 
through the reigns of his successors, 
to Charlemagne, who became the single 
sovereign of the Franks, reigning the 
undisputed monarch of Europe from 
the Elbe to the Ebro, from the Danube 
to the Adriatic, from the Alps to Bene- 
ventine— the head of an empire equal 
in extent and in power to that of the 
later emperors of the West, receiving 
from Pope Leo. III. the diadem, and 
whh it the imperial title, which had 
fallen from the faint hold of Augustu- 
lus more than three centuries before. 
Passing by the reigns of various Princes 
who disgraced the throne of Charle- 
magBOy and the deposition of the best 
of these, a hundred years of anarchy 
followed, bringing us down to the year 
987 when Hugues Capet being elected 
by his army to wear the crown of 
France, laid the foundation of the third 
or Capetian dynasty. He succeeded, 
however, to a weak and almost titular 
dominion. Within the limits of an- 
cient Gaul there had grown up, during 
the preceding anarchy, four liingdoms 
and fifty-five great fiefs, each acknowl 



edging in fonai,but denying in substance, 
the superiority of the nominal head of 
the Carlovingian empire and their own 
subordination to him. When Clevis 
became the conqueror of Gaul, he was 
not considered by himself, or by others, 
as having become the monarch of a 
definite territory, or, even as becoming 
in the proper sense of the word, the 
*o««r«^^ of the old Roman-Gallic in- 
habitants. No attempt was made to 
impose upon the conquered people the 
lnws, the language, or the customs of 
the conquerors. His power defective 
in almost every department, the Mero- 
vingian King was not even the legisla- 
tor for his pcJople, for in realit]^, there 
was in those days^ no Gallic-Frankish 
legislators w^at^ver. The character o( 
legislators is, however, ascribed to 
Clovis and his royal descendants, on 
the ground of the enactments which 
are supposed to have been made at 
their suggestion, Qt the Champs de 
Mars, or annual comitia of the Franks. 
These became in fact, mere councils of 
war. Sidonius has left us a description 
of such an assembly, at which he was 
himself present at Toulouse. He calls 
it ** concilium seniorum" and has drawn 
it in colors deepened probably by the 
contempt of the polished Roman for 
these rude barbarians. He paints them 
as a squalid group, squatting on the 
bare ground, coarse and dirty in their 
persons, clad in mean and tight vest- 
ments, and shod with sandals of raw- 
hides. Gtegory of Tours has preserved 
a speech delivered by Clovis himself 
at such an assembly. In a few stem 
and pungent words, the royal orator ex- 
horts the military Congress to march to 
the conquest of the Gothic Arians. 
The air rings with acclamations, and 
the King and his counsellerB leaping 
up are forthwith on their way to slay 
or to convert the heretics. The pre- 
sumption that, during the lives of Cle- 
vis and his sons, these armed and tu- 
multuous Parliaments did not really 
assume the grave ofiice of legislation, 
is confirmed by the silence both of Si- 
donius and of Gregory on the subject, 
and the writers of later times seem to be 
unanimous in the opinion, that after th« 
death of Olovis and his sons, and da* 
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ring the reign of all the later Meroving- 
ians, the Champa de Mars, or ancient 
Germanic assemblies, ceased to meet 
for any purpose whatever. 

The FraDKS on their invasion of Gaul, 
found vast territories there desolate and 
abandoned by the plough. In those 
tracts of land the conquerors received 
the rewards of their dangers and tbeir 
toils. Not seldom were they also re- 
warded by the assignment to them of 
farms actually under cultivation* The 
estates thus acquired were called sortts^ 
because they had been apportioned by 
lot. These sortes or al-ods, were held 
free from any rent or service, or other 
liability to any superior lord, an ex- 
emption from which the word ''allo- 
dial" derives that peculiar meaning 
which belongs to it in the Fsench law 
as well as in our own. After deduct- 
ing from the entire surface of Gaul« 
first, these allodial lands, and, second- 
ly, the tracts which the ancient inhab- 
itants were permitted to retain, there 
remained a vast extent of territory 
which was considered as the share in 
the general spoil of the Merovingian 
King. In various parts of this royal 
domain he had residences, to each of 
which was attached a considerable body 
of cultivated land. Passing with his 
vast household from one of these estates 
tQ the other, he consumed in turn the 
harvests of each. 

The camp was the seat o£ empire. 
The soldiers quartered there, and they 
alone, were in the right sense of the 
word the subjects of the King. He was 
honored, followed and supported bv the 
people ; he did not reign over them. 
From the warlike grasp of Clovis him- 
self, all real dominion passed to the 
tristocracy which he andiiis sons call- 
ed into existence. To this aristocracy, 
official and territorial, gradually pass- 
ed the whole strength of the Meroving- 
ian State. Single chiefs combined in 
their own persons the two conditions of 
aristocratic power — governing several 
cities or districts, and possessing at the 
SJame time many extensive al-ods or 
benefices. By these combinations of 
governments and of territories in the 
same hands, was laid the basis of a po w- 
' er which, rapidly eclipsing every other, 



at length reduced the posterity of Cle- 
vis to insignificance and contempt. If 
those Princes became rois faineants it 
was because they had rien a fa ire. 
Having first sacrificed his royal domain 
to secure to himself the service of an 
army, he found himself deprived of 
the command of that army by the votes 
of the very grantees whom he had thus 
enriched. Nothing was then left to 
him which he could sacrifice, and noth- 
ing of which he could be deprived^ ex- 
cept a title which had lost its meaning, 
and a homage which had become obso- 
lete. 

To recur then to the question pro- 
posed at the conmiencement — what 
were those abiding springs of action 
by the elastic power of which each of 
the Franco -Gallic dynasties successive- 
ly rose with such similar energy, de- 
clined with such similar promptitude, 
fell into, so similar a lifeiessness and 
made way for so similar an aristocrat- 
ic usurpation. The answer, so far, at 
least as relates to the Merovingian 
race, may be comprised in the single 
word — Barbarism; a word vague and 
indefinite, indeed, yet the only com- 
pendious term by ^hich we can desig- 
nate that condition of human socie- 
ty in which government is maintained, 
not by love, or reverence, or policy, 
but, on the side of the ruler, by mere 
physical force, andi on the side of the 
people by,abject terror. Under Clovis 
and n is successors. Barbarism, so under- 
stood, vainly attempted the work of 
civilization. The untamed energy of 
Barbaric power, subdued the Romano - 
Gallic province. Barbarian rapacity, 
regarding that conquest only as the 
spoil of war, seized and divided it 
amongst the strongest as their prey. 
Barbarian ignorance left untried what- 
ever might have amalgamated the van- 
quished Gauls and their victorious 
invaders into one united people. Bar- 
barian recklessness transferred to a 
mighty empire the rude polity of an 
incoherent assemblage of uncivilized 
clans. 

After accounting for the subversion 
of the Merovingian dynasty, our author 
enters into an able analysis of the 
great qualities which belonged to 
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Charlemagne, as distinguished from 
other monarchs of the age, qualities 
which in his lifetime enabled him to 
keep as a unit the magnificent empire 
he had founded, and which was to 
crumble into fragments in the hands of 
his successors. Under his reign, the 
various subordinates whom he had ap- 
pointed respected his sway ; but his 
grandson saw them breaking away 
from his rule to become civic republics, 
or sovereign duchies. 

As Duke of the Dutchy of France, 
and Count of Paris, Hugues Capet 
assumed the title of King, and transmit- 
ted it to his descendants with a prestige 
and a propriety which could not have 
been emulated by any of the lords of 
the surrounding States ; for under the 
two first dynasties, Paris had been thd 
capital of the whole Gallic kingdom. 
There he had received, by the ac- 
clamations of his army a crown in 
which the other feudatories isaw or 
thought they saw, the keystone to the 
arch of their own baroAial power, for 
their dominion over their vassels rested 
on a theory of tenures and dependen- 
cies, which supposed the existence of 
some ultimate suzerain, from whom 
their own fiefs were holden, and in 
whom the \yhole feudal hierarchy had 
their common head, and stay, and cen- 
tre. Therefore were the Dukeis of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and th« Counts 
of Toulouse, potent as they were, and 
exempt as they conceived themselves, 
to be from any sway of his in their own 
dutchies and counties, prompt to ren- 
der to him the formal homage due to 
the author, or, rather, to the imaginary 
author, of their own local dominion. 

The influence of the Roman ^uni- 
cipia, as anti-feudal, is shown in 
another chapter, and the case of Laon, 
as one of the French cities almost de- 
populated in battling for its rights, is 
instanced, bringing us down to the 
twelfth century, when its Seigneur and 
Bishop for his wrongs and oppressions, 
is ignominiously put to death by his 
enraged subjects, the King himself 
finally marching against them and 
their allies. As one of the most im- 
portant trials at arms for communal 
rights, of that period, it is worth dwell- 



ing upon, showing as it does how far 
back was planted the germ of quarrels 
which afterwards became so formidaUe. 
In this chapter, too, the rights of the 
bourgs Is dwelt upon at length ; and 
the consequences growing out of their 
contests for these rights, with the King 
are considered. 

We pass by the portions devoted to 
a discussion of the Anti-feudal influ- 
ences of the Crusades, Eastern as well 
as Albigensian, the latter crashing 
such seigneurs as Raymond Count of 
Toulouse, to come down to the reign 
of Louis IX. when the French Kings 
first assunfed that legislative power 
which they retained till toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, the 
Parliaments becoming with the increase 
of centuries, more and more formida- 
ble, as well to people as to princes and 
nobles. Tlie powers belonging to and 
exercised by the States General are ad- 
mirably set forth, in the chapters de- 
voted to that body, and the case of the 
degradation by it of the Dauphin (son of 
King John then a captive in England) 
who is compelled to humble himself 
before its leaders is given as an evi- 
dence of how formidable even in that 
age, was the power represented in part 
by the commons in the States General. 
The points we have hidicatcd will give 
our readers sonre idea of the range of 
topics discussed. Succeeding chapters 
are devoted to the sources and man- 
agement of the Revenues of France,— 
to the power of the purse and of the 
pen — to the wars of Religion, to the 
absolute monarchy under Henry IV. 
and Richelieu, to the glories and ex- 
travagancies of the reign of Louis XIV.* 
to the administrations of Colbert '6id 
Louvois, winding up the whole with a 
comparison of the growth of the French 
and English monarchies. It is ^s we 
have said in the beginning of this arti- 
cle, valuable from the fact — that it ex- 
hibitij to those not familiar with the his- 
tory of the changes so violent and so 
numerous in France from age to age, 
the spirit of those changes ; and so far 
as political problems of such magnitude 
are of interest to the enquiring mind, 
so far will it be welcomed by all who 
make history a study and a delight.- 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 
RAMBLES. 

NTJUBIB 1. 

Wb know of no region where Spring 
steps into her sovereignty with more 
attractive gentleness, than in this of 
the South- West ; and although as We 
leave the city's precincts, Winter whis- 
tles after us a blustering air, as if his 
reign was yet secure, his locks of snow 
too, exhibiting^ themselves here and 
there, yet his whistle tells of weakness, 
and his snowy crown betokens in its 
bareness, the closing hours which with 
untiling sternness wait upon his expect- 
ed exit. The hyacinths, we beholdl, 
too, watching with their starry eyes 
from each sheltered nook the retiring 
footsteps of their relentless foe, and as 
Spring advances with maiden coyness, 
her hands day by dAy m^re largely 
filled with blossom and lesn, the heart 
of man exults- beneath her sweet and 
cheering influences, to welcome again 
and again, so lovely a visitant. Win-* 
ter ! who desires it, with its clouds 
and storms, its bitter blasts for the 
unsheltered poor, its mysterious re- 
quiems howled over solitary graves, 
until as we listen, we shudder to think 
that the friends of our youth, although 
asleep forever, might yet shiver in their 
chiH loneliiMBs beneath the scarcely 
green turf whicn so thinly covers their last 
resting places. Give us, rather. Spring, 
with its balmy breath, its tributes of flow- 
ers to the loved and lost, its whispered 
words of hope to the poor invalid as 
he creeps out into the soft sunshine to 
pr^ for life, as he beholds all around 
oeale springing into newness of exis- 
tence, to wonder also, why he, too, 
may not live ; and let us leaVe to those 
of gloomier thoughts, the frowns and 
the storms of the season which has 
just bidden us adieu. 

Such were our reflections as on a 
Spring morning, we started upon a 
jftunt South, through some of the coun- 
ties of Middle Tennessee, purposing 
to go as far as North Alabama, oefore 
WB returned ; and so did we exult that 
tke reign of Winter was drawing to a 
dose. 



Passing along through the lower 
part of Davidson county, over a fine 
road, ten miles or thereabouts, finds 
the traveller at the "Holly tree Gap," 
a famous trail through the hills of 
Harpeth, for the Southern Indians, in 
the olden time, although the stujrdy 
pioneer is yet living who was the first 
to drive a wagon through the pass. 
Yes, even within the memory of those 
still residing around the spot, the 
Greeks iave prowled here to murder 
and carry away captive the adventu- 
rous settlers. Some four miles before 
reaching the "Gap," the traveller pass- 
es the site of Barton's Fort, and all 
around is a country so beautiful, that 
one cannot marvel that the red man 
clung to it with a tenacity seldom 
•c}ualled in the history of his race. 

We are soon in the county of Wil- 
liamson, and at Frahklin, its thriving 
county seat ; and amidst a population 
as genial and kind in its hospitalities 
as any other in the South-West. A 
flourishing cotton-factory with other 
manufacturing establishments attests 
the enterpiize of the people of Frank- 
lin, whilst the immense trains of cot- 
ton wagons converging upon the turn* 
pike here from difierent parts of the 
county, vouches for the agricultural 
wealth of Williamson, and the energy 
which spares nothing to develop such 
resources. Two papers are puDlished 
here: our old stand-by, the "Keview," 
ably managed by D. Cameron, Esq., 
and the "Home Press," a new paper, 
conducted also with much ability, by 
Col. Stone. Williamson is abundant* 
ly competent to sustain both, and ought 
to do so, and — as we have often said — 
we should be glad if every county had 
its own paper, so much do we believe 
in the influence of the local press as a 
means of elevating the standard of in- 
telligence, — of subserving ihe inter- 
ests of education in our country. 
Franklin has an excellent female Acad- 
emy, also. 

From Franklin to Spring Hill, a 
very neat place some twelve miles off, 
the country is undulating, the farms 
generally showing excellent manage- 
ment, the long lines of cotton wagons 
meeUng us at every turn testifying to 
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the abundant resources of the region 
around. A little upwards of twenty 
miles further, finds us on the borders 
of Duck river and approaching Colum- 
bia, one of the finest towns in the 
South-West, remarkable particularly, 
for the attention paid here to educa- 
tion ; its Female Institute, especially, 
being unsurpassed, so far as we know 
of others in the South-West, in all that 
merits approbation for its marked suc- 
cess in the branches taught. ^A col- 
lege here with about one hundred and 
twenty students, with other schools 
beside in a flourishing condition, cer- 
tainly speak well fbr Columbia, whilst 
in the <<Polk settlement," seven miles 
distant, **Ashwood," another superior 
female school completes what would 
seem a concentration of educational 
talent for this section o( the State. 
Columbia has two weekly papers, 
staunch representatives of the two great 
political parties, the ** Maury Intelli- 
gencer," and the "Democratic Herald," 
the first under the editorial supervision 
of J. E. Hatcher, Esq., the last conduct- 
ed by our old friend J. J. M'Daniel, Esq. 
The "Guardian," is published monthly, 
at the Institute. 

Leaving Columbia by the Mount 
Pleasant road, we pass through the 
"Polk settlement" before mentioned, 
conceded to be one of the most charm- 
ing agricultural districts any where, 
the country along the whole route 
one of the most beautiful imaginable. 
The little church at Ashwood, a pretty 
specimen of gothic architecture, with 
its surrounding marble monuments, 
and its ivy mantled tower, is a pleasant 
surprise as one comes upon it in the 
borders of the shady wood where it 
stands by the road-side ; whilst the fine 
establishment opposite^ — the. old build- 
ings constituting the Ashwood establish- 
ment having unfortunately been burn- 
ed — render the picture complete to one 
who admires the country for a. quiet 
literary retreat. 

Mount Pleasant is eleven miles dis- 
tant from Columbia, and is also situa- 
ted in a fine agricultural district. In- 
deed, all this portion of Middle Ten- 
nessee from Isashville to this point, is 
so fine a region, that the traveller mar- 



vels that any one should leave it to 
emigrate to any country beside. Iti 
abundant springs, its advantages in re- 
gard to health, its fertility, all stamp it 
as unsurpassed ; and if its people 
would only develop their marked ad- 
vantages by means of railroads and 
manufacturing establishments, becom- 
ing thereby less dependant upon other 
sections for furniture, carriages, sad- 
dles, hoes, axes, and so forth, retaining 
amongst themselves the capital yearly 
sent to other sections for things they 
might make at home, who could esti- 
mate the degree of prosperity to which 
they might attain. Liawreace . county 
on this same route, we are glad to 
learn is coming up to the work finely; 
and we regret that we are unable at 
this time to visit it personally to ex- 
amine into the advance it is making 
in different branches of manufactures. 
We turn aside at Mount Pleasant, 
to cross over to the Pulaski road, smee 
we learn that between the two roads 
resides one of those veterans of early 
times, who helped drive back the red 
man from this noble inheritance ; and 
finding him, we have the promise of 
another narrative of those olden days, 
to read which, must move the spirit of 
even the most careless in regard to 
the history of the past. 

Leaving his residence, we take the 
road to Lynnville, passinjulown one of 
the most lovely valleys conceivable, 
meandering in following the road^ in 
and out of a clear stream, nearly all 
the way, the evening air soft and pleas- 
ant, Snd the blue smoke curling over 
the rounded hills and up the quiet 
glens as the land is relieved of the 
heavy timber to make room fofWie 
coming crops. On all sides, too, 
flocks of wild pigeons are swiftly cut- 
ting the air with graceful forms, and 
the welcome note of that avuTU courier 
of Spring, the black -bird, floats through 
the hazy air, to strengthen our hopes 
that Spring is really here. Striking 
the turnpike below Lynnville, once 
more, a rapid drive of twelve miles 
along the bottoms of Richland creek, 
finds us sometime after dusk at Pulaski* 
the county seat of Giles, and one of 
the prettiest towns in the State. 
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Pulaski U situated in a pleasant val 
ley, and with its elegant and substan- 
tial Court House — nearly completed — 
and its tasteful gardens and residences, 
the visitor cannot but be delighted, to 
say nothing of its generous and refined 
hospitality which wins upon all whose 
good fcTrtune it is to share it. It also 
has its excellent weekly' paper in the 
**Pul«8fci Gazette,^' conducted by Rev. 
A. Moore, whilst another is in con- 
templation by Col. Crane, to be called 
the "Tennessee Democrat." This 
place has also a cotton factory, oi^e of 
the finest establishtnents of the kind in 
the State, and situated as the towti is 
in so rich an agricultural regtori) its 
prosperity in the future is placed be- 
yond contingopcy. 

The turnpike road from l^tilaski to 
Elkton, is very fine, it tennlnating at 
the latter place, which is situated* right 
upon the bank of the river. This, too, 
Qi|b^jabo be an! important point, for 
^Im^cial purposes, steamboats hav- 
ing {)af ed eAove th^ point ab far up as 
Fsyetteville. Pbrding the .river here, 
we at once encounter one of the worst 
roads eoncieivablei rocky, hilly, and 
muddy by turns, until we get within ten 
or fifteen miles of Hiinisyille, when 
the road becoming more level, opens 
into magnificent vaJleysi discovering 
a most beautiful region, constantly 
improving, too, until we enter the 
town. In this^partof the country, tl^e 
cotton fields are on a most grand scale, 
the country residences are in good taste^ 
and it is really a treat to survey the 
exquisitely pretty scenery so lavishly 
sptcad around as we Approach the 
place. Andtruly,Huntsvilleis»beau- 
tiful^own, and it is worth a ride of 
one Wndred miles t% behold its mag- 
nificent spring, which supplies water 
for all the inhabitants. Situated in a 
Focky cleft at one side of the fine 
public square, the spring breaks out 
from it with a force and volume which 
•npplies a motive power sufficient to 
force a column of water to a reservoir, 
•hove the town, thus supplying those 
jho choose to pay for it from the hy- 
wants. The Court House is really an 
•IfKant edifice, the architecture, Doric, 
with a fine dome surmounted by a xnin- 



iature circular temple which is suppUi^<fr 
with an excellent clock. The building 
is surrounded by a green lawn planted 
thickly i^ith trees and protected by a 
substantial ' iron railing, the whole in 
excellent order ; and it altogether, forma 
the handsomest public square, within 
our knowledge, any where in the South 
or West, We wish other places we 
knoW of would amulato the creditable 
taste so displayed. The town suffered 
terribly in the great fire of two or three 
years ago, the remains of numerous 
fijie buildings exhibiting the sad devas- 
tation made by the destructive visitant. 
Two papers are published here also* 
the*'Huntsville Advocate," W. B. Fig- 
ures, Esq., Editor, and the "Democrat,** 
'hy Philip Woodson, Esq. Wl^n th# 
railroad to this point is completed. 
Hnntsville, must make an immense ad* 
vance in commercial importance, sur- 
rotmded lis it is with so fine a scope of 
coiintrj^. 

y^t had a very pleasant walk over 
the place, piloted by one of our edito- * 
rial friends, and found the resroencea 
generally constructed with mich taste 
and ekgance, the garden^, too, as in 
most of OUT towns in the interior, large* 
ly contributing to the beauty of the 
whole. There is a mountain some four 
miles froin town, unsurpassed in thiii 
regibn, as we learn, for the beautiftil 
ylews obtained from the top of it, and 
which we regret we had- not time to 
visit. 

Leaving Huntsville by the Fayette* 
ville road, the route is through a most 
splendid tract of country, the fine res* 
idences scattered along the whole dis- 
tance some ten miles, making the pic* 
tures presented attractive in the ex- 
treme. A distance of sixteen miles, or 
thereabouts, brings t)ie traveller to the 
gravelly and comparatively barren 
ridges, which extend so far from East 
to West, and which on the Elkton 
route are encountered soon after leav- 
ing that >place. The mountainous 
tract, referred to, reaches nearly or 
quite to Elk river, at Fayetteville, the 
County seat of Lincoln, a thriving and 
pretty place, despite its recent suffer- 
ings by tornadoes and fires. Our stay 
was too brief to permit us to pay our 
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lespects to our confreres of the Press, 
but as in most of the larger towns in 
the State, Fayetteville sustains two 
good papers, the "Observer" and 
•'Journal" the former by Messrs^ Berry 
& Wallace, the latter by W. B. 
French, Esq. 

From Fayetteville, the rogd for a 
considerable distance is rocky, until 
we strike a valley, one of the loveliest 
districts in the State ; ihe majn valley 
presenting a serlbs of others, coining 
into it at almost every angle possible,^ 
the graceful outlines of the hilU and 
the pretty curves which sweep clown* 
ward in all directions,, keeping the 
attention constantly awakened as we 
YoU onward. Although the road is ex- 
ceedinjly rough, yet few rides for the 
same 'stance, in the State, better pay 
the admirer of fine Qcenery, aiid 
wearied as we became from the un- 
evenness of the road, we yet I eft. the 
beautiful region traversed with some- 
thing like reluctance, thinking mean- 
while what a treat it would prove, to 
futureiDurists, when the means ot com- 
munication should enable them to make 
themselves acquainted with it on easier 
terms. A turnpike is under contract, 
at present, for the whole distance^ 

At Shelbyville, our stay was also 
jpiecessarily very brief. We found James | 
Kuss, Esq., of the "Expositor," *«at 
home," but our friend Saunders, was' 
out when we palled, much to our re- 
gret. The town, one of the prettiest 
in the State, bears evidence of increas- 1 
ing prosperity since the completion of! 
the railrond to it, and the whole section 
of country around, is wide awake to 
the advantages of railroads in develop- 
ing the many sources of trade witb- 
in reach. 

From Shelbyville to Murfreesboro', 
the County seat of Rutherford, the road 
IB as fine as can be imagined, and, — ^as 
we have before had occasion to remark 
of the same section — the land is un- 
surpassed in all that conduces to ex- 
cellence in an agricultural region, very 
beautiful, too, with its wealth of mag- 
nificent forest trees, it is a marvel that 
men should ever leave such a country 
to seek anywhere, a better one ; and 
yei there is no region East of the ^Aisa- 
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issippi, but contributes avery year 
more or less to swell the tide of emi- 
gration to Texas or California* or Ore- 
gon, to all places where the restless 
spirit of man thinks to find an earthly 
Paradise. 

Look at it — to digress — for a mo* 
ment. Men who emigrated here is 
early times and who have fousht their 
way to opulence through a thoasand 
perils and hardships, finding their for* 
tunes inadequate to support their sons 
and daughters in affluence, conf^lade— 
as the phrase is — to ^settle them in 
life," in a new country, by giving each 
of them a farm. Old ties, old friend- 
ships are severed, aa in pursuance of 
this idea, they find themselves upon 
some remote frontier ,beynning*in the 
evepi^g' of their days, the toils of life 
anew. The object of such a heavy 
sacrifice has been to give their children 
abetter start in life! But is that 're- 
sult .achieved? Grood school 
grosfth of fin older region are ing 
number of cases inaccessible '^ ^ 
new homes, and the children grow up, 
deprived of advantages, worth to them 
in after life a thousand fold more than 
the tract of wild land in reserve ibr 
then^, whilst to make the matter worse* 
the dissatisfied sons, ripe for adventure, 
oftentimes give up the land, purchased 
at such cost by the parent to ''settle 
them in life," to emigrate once more, 
and to California, Oregon, or any as 
remote . region, leaving the parents to 
soliUide and childlessness in their de- 
clining years. To finish this digres- 
sion — ^e add the expression of « he* 
lief, that no country en earth possesses 
greater advantages, than this very 
South -West« and In it, all men muf be 
sure of a competence who could Vake 
it by earnest and well directed efforts 
any where. 

Murfreesboro,' laughingly called by 
some of our pleasant friends in it, a 
city of which Nashville (since the rail- 
road has brought them in point of time 
so closely together,) is but a suburb, is 
a business, like, as well as a pretty 
town,— ^or rather city, and appears ad- 
ditionally active and prosperous since 
the completion of the railroad to it. 
We paid our respects to ovit firi^nd 
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Gen. Taylor, of the ••Telegraph," as 
well as to the gentlemen of the "News," 
Messrs. Watkins and Henderson, and 
were welcomod by all with a kindness 
and cordiality, peculiar, as We some- 
times think, to those belonging to the 
most liberalizing profession in its ten- 
dencies, — so we consider it, of any 
Mhei known. More and more do we 
hope to see that esprit du corps cultiva- 
ted which should have sway with a pro- 
fession wielciing a power unequalled in 
all the past history of the world, until 
it becomes the mighty brotherhood it is 
destined to become, the pride of en- 
lightened advancement, the scourge of 
tyranny and Vice throughout the whole 
earth. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THfi 
SOUTH-WEST. 

TXmAX IfUltlHBBS AROUim NASHVIIUI. 
HA^IUTIVE or JOHN ^AVIS, ESQ^ 

TEk miles from Nashville, and some 
three quarters of a mile off from the 
Charlotte Turnpike, at the head of a 
flnang little valley, resides one of those 
old pioneers who itt early times expe- 
rienced the various perifs of the war- 
path in endeavoring to protect the lives 
and property of his fellow citizens 
from the inroads of the fierce ted m-an ;. 
and of the few who have survived the 
perils of those times, an^^e onward 
march of time; few be^Bfaeir years 
ifloire lightly, with a morfl^tive form, 
mad cheerful spirit, thanWohn Davis, 
Esq. To reach his residence, our way, 
aftei^aving the high-road, meandered 
up along valley, until finally climbing 
a sharp ' ridge^ almost in its primitive 
condition of forest garniture, we sud- 
denly looked down upon the farm 
buildings clustered together around 
some gushing springs right under the 
sheltering brows of the hills around 
We wete pleasantly welcomed by 
the old gentleman now in his eighty- 
second year, yet so active, still, that 
he came briskly walking towards the 
house with his surveying instruments 
in hifthands, having been out, notwith- 



standing his years, following an occu; 
nation which for the greater portion of 
Mb life has claimed his attention. 
Tall and rather slender in form, his 
white hair gives him-e most venerable 
appearance, whilst the fire and fun 
almost of youth, still sparkles in an 
eye, bright with the many evidences of 
a cheerful spirit, the l)#st sustaining 
influence against the inroads of years. 
To our request that he would favor 
us with the, narration of his various 
adventures in early times, he readily 
complied, we taking notes of the 
conversation, and we have therefore 
the satisfaction of again laying before 
our readers One of those interesting 
irtories of frontier life, wjiich like the 
•• Sibylline books," arebecomin| more 
precious, the fewer there remains of 
them. 



TBB NARRATIVE. 

My first experience of Indian mas- 
sacres was immediately after my arri- 
val in the vicinity of Nashville on the 
27th or 2Bth of November, 1788, when 
Joseph Dunham and Hardy Asquel 
were killed near Johnson*s Fort. 
They had started to town, that day, 
and the Indians lying in wait at the end 
of the lane fired on them, and they /ell 
just at the edge of the woods, still 
uncleared, and east of where Charles 
Bosley's house now stands. In that 
same heighborhood, several were killed 
immediately afterwards. The two 
young men were soldiers in the guard 
with which I came to the country. 
Not Tar from the same place, the In- 
dians soon aft6r killed a man named 
Jacob Mills. 

About this time, 1789, Sutherland 
Mayfield, a man of some note, and the 
owner of a fort ten miles South of 
Nashville, was killed,' together with 
another man naihed Martin. The 
fotmer had two little boys with him, 
who were carried off, and remained 
with the Indians several years. They 
Were making a wolf-pen at the time of 
the attack. I went up the next day, and 
assisted in moving the family to town. 
The widow afterwards married a man 
named John Gibson, and in the spring 
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of 1791, after having been married 
about one month, he also was killed by 
the Indians in an attack on the «ame 
Fort. He was wounded outside and 
ran to within a ijpw rods of the Fort 
befoi^ he fell; but the Indlikns did not 
get him» he having got too close to the 
walls. He was much esteemed and 
legretted. [I may mention that the 
widow marriM a tbird husband, a 
William Lemons; but was again un- 
fortunate, he having been found dead 
in the swamp near New Orleans at the 
invasion by the British.] 

At Armstrong's Fort, where Andrew 
Castleman lived and died, a young 
woman named Elizabeth Williams 
was killed by the Indians, she having 
been i;^ylaid in the vicinity. On the 
16th of March, 1789, they killed t)ie 
only relative I then had within six hun* 
dred miles of me, k cousin named 
Frederick Koen, at Armstrong's Station 
— the same place. ^ This was four 
miles from Nashville. 

The Thompson family were murder 
ed within a yeaif or two afterwards — I 
think it was in '90. Thompson, was 
an old man, who lived about one and a 
half miles from where Gen. Harding's 
residence now stands, and near where 
the Pa^e family at present reside. It 
was cold weather, there being snow on 
the ground, and the old man had gone out 
to bring in firewood. He had procured 
his load, and was in the act of throwing 
it over the fence, wheh the Indians 
fired upon and badly wounded him 
He however got into the house and bar 
red the door; but the Indiiins pulled 
out the "chinking" and shot those 
inside. Mrs. Thompson and her hus 
band were killed, and one daughter was 
severely wounded. The Indians took 
her and an older sijster and a Mrs. 
Caffrey away with them, but the poor 
girl being too severely hurt to keep up 
with the party, the wretches tomahawk- 
ed and scalped her, and left her behind. 
Although she lay out all night in the 
snow, yet she was living when found 
by the neighbors the next morning, and 
survived, although unconscious, until 
•he had been carried about one mile 
from the spot to a house. The sister 
sod Mrs. CaSrey were carried off to 



the Creek nation, where they remained 
in captivity several years. The .man, 
Geffrey, happened to be outfe^ngths 
stock when the attack was made, and 
so escaped. Miss Thompson, on hei 
return from amongst the Creeks mar- 
ried' a Air. Gpllinf worth, and becams 
the mother of James GolUnsworth, a 
very tdlented lawyer of this vioiniQr, u 
many will recollect. 

Sometime in 1791, Edwin Hickmaa 
was killed on the North side, of Bi^k 
River, near Centerville. He was a 
very popular man, and the county was 
named after him. As I was returning 
from the burial, I met Mr. Gibson and 
Mrs. Mayfield before noentioned . oa 
their way to be married. At the time 
Edwin Hickman was killed, (xen* 
James Robintfoii was wounded in the 
hand, and another man named Smith 
jn the arm. 

Not long after this, the Indians drove 
from their camp apart/ of wl^ites who 
were on their way from Natchez ; but 
fortunately, none were killed. They 
had stopped to get' breakfast; but the 
Indians charging upon them, captured 
all their luggage* T)ie Indians were 
followed by a party, of which I was 
one, for several days; but they had got 
too much of a start, and retired in safe- 
ty. This party was conmianded b^ 
Capt. John Gordon, and from the Jina- 
ger experienoed^ the tour of duty so 
underta]cen was known afterwards by 
the name of the *« parched, com tour," 
we havinrbeen compelled to )ive upoa 
that articl€^^ several days. ' 

On this ^fc it so happened that we 
had but onUpmall camp-kettle ; and 
some of the men boiled the corn, to 
soften it. My father happened |^ he 
on guard one night, and sent m to 
boil some corn for liiip, as he had but 
few teeth. The kettle was in great 
demand, amongst so many ; and so I 
had to wait, in o^der, if possible, iogn3 
it first. As I stood, watching opera- 
tions, I noticed that the fire burned up 
very fiercely on one side, whilst the 
other was comparatively cool. A big 
stout fellow, named John Paul Vaughn, 
was watching for it ; and I, seizing the 
eool side, compelled him to seize the 
hot/ We had quite a scuffle for it, in a 
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good natured way ; but I, having the 
advantage, kept it, as h^ was obliged 
to let it go from time to time' on ac- 
count of the heat. At length he said 
-*-" If I would let him have it for that 
tkne, he would see that I got it the 
next" — artd Jtnowing that the kettle 
was cooling, and that he would event- 
ually get it, from his supfertor strength, 
I gave in and we got it in turn. 

Sometime after this, a man and wo- 
man were killed out seven or «ight| 
mile* South of Nashville. Ttie name ' 
of the man was Brown, that of the 
woman Haggart. This was about the 
year '92, or as late as that. Brown and 
Sutherland Mayfield — before mention- 1 
ed — were connected in some way ; and ' 
both, (as has already been said of! 
Mayfield) had forts. Brown moved 
oat after Mayfield atid Gibson were 
kUled. ' 

About this time, also, the attack was 
made on Buchanan's Station. I was i 
at Barton's Fortj on Brown's Creek, | 
that night, near where so much mischief 
had been done. I got to Buchanan's 
next morning with a party, and saw 
the Indian lyingdead who had attempt- 
ed to fire the Fort* With others, I 
followed them as far as Hart's Spring, 
ttnd when the bulk of the party re- 
turned, Robertson, Collinsworth, Ca- 
mthers, (afterwards killed with three 
others at a sngarcampin Montgomery 
County,) Joseph Newland, (also killed 
afterwards,) and Robert Evans, (one of 
the best soldiers 6f those times), to- 
gether with myself, started up Stone's 
niVer on a surveying excursion. We 
saw so many signs of Indians, that we 
^4rluded to return. On our way 
hack, weifell in with a large party, and 
after. exchanging shots, both sides drew 
off. 

In the summer of 1793, Capt. 
Hayes, who owned a fort on Stone's 
River, about ten miles from Nashville, 
^as killed by the Indians. It was 
Tiear what is now called Stone's Lick ; 
and shortly after that, a young man 
named McEwen was killed at the same 
place. I was sent up with some men 
to protect the fort, and it was whilst on 
Ais tour of duty that Joseph Castle- 



man was killed, and John Castleman 
badly wounded. 

The day before the occurrence, Ave of 
us went to a Lick near by to gather 
blackberries. Four were mounted on 
two horses, and an old Englishman of 
the party ^enrt on foot. ^ Whilst gath* 
ering the berries, two of the men camo 
to me (I holding theralik of Ensign,) 
and declared they heard somebody 
whistle. I suggested that it might be 
a bird ; but they aflirmed that it was a 
human whistle. We mournted our 
horses, very little alarmed, however, yet 
with trailed arms, thinking that if In- 
diails were about and they had seen the 
horses, they might seize the opportuni- 
ty to get a shot at us. We met with 
no interruption thoiigh, on our way 
back to the fort* 

That night, as were watching our 
horses grazing near the- Fort, the dogi 
gave an alarm, running out into the 
field near by, and we thereupon hastily 
drove the horses into the Fort. We 
were not troubled again that night, bui 
the next morning, just before day- break* 
the cattle in a yard near the Fort ap- 
peared much frightened, and ran off 
Into the forest. We went out as sooa 
as it was light, and found fresh signs 
wbere the Ihdians had crossed the 
spring branch close to the Fort. 

I had been in the habit of furnishing 
a guard outside, to cut oats for the 
horses ; but on that day upon applica- 
tion being made, I refused it, knowing 
the- Indians were watching us. But 
three of the Castlemans, John, Senr.» 
and Joseph and David Castleman, 
would zo out by themselves, against 
my wishes and representations, in or- 
der to cut the bats. I had no control 
over them, only over the soldiers sent 
there under my orders. It was a fatal 
error on their part. They were fired 
upon by about a dozen Indians^ judg- 
ing by the reoort of the guns. The 
attack was maae not more than a couple 
of hundred yards from the Fort gatOt 
and near the corner of the oat-patch* 
They ftll got in, Joseph mortally wound- 
ed in the abdomen, and the old gentle- 
man severely in the breast. David 
kept the Indians off from his father. 
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who was insensible until we ran to the. 
rescue. When I met Joseph, he was 
very pale, and was making hiswaj to- 
wards the Fort gate. We charged on 
the Indians, and! fired at one who had 
jumped the fence to seize a hfirse. He 

fot off, thought and apparootly unhurt, 
oseph Castleman lived until abbut 
iunset, when h# died« and we buried 
him outside the Fort alongside the still 
fresh graves of Capt. Hayes and 
young McEwen, before mentioned, as 
recently killed at the same pi ace. The 
Fort was soon after evacuated, and I 
served out the tour pf duty for which 
I had been engaged, at John^Bonelson'a 
Fort. 

In February, 1794, I was out uoder 
Capt. Thomas Maury, the occasion 
was the killing of a man "bn Ciunber- 
land River, near Mr. William Watkin's 
place, at that period Jonathan Hobin- 
Bon's. The man killed, was James 
Healing. He was clearing land for 
Mr. Robinson, and having gone after 
an armful of cane at night to feed his 
horse, he like old Mr. Thompson^ men- 
tioned, was fired upon as he threw the 
cane over the fence. They also scalped 
him. We followed the Indians to the 
Muscle Shoals, came up with them» 
killed seven warriors, took twQ squaws 
prisoners, and recovered some stolen 
horses taken from the settlements. I 
was in command at this time of a Cap- 
tain's detachment, Capt. Maury him- 
self commanding a full company. 

In the spring of the same year, I 
think — *94 — another man, a brother of 
the Mr. May field, so often mentioned, 
was killed out upon the land now 
owned and occupied by Mr. John 
Overton ; and about the same time, a 
•friend, Joseph Newland, who was with 
me in the Stone's River skirmish, was 
killed whilst hunting on the waters of 
Little Harpeth. About this time, too, 
a young man named Wm. Campbell 
was badly wounded in the same neigh- 
borhood, he dying several years after- 
wards of the wound so received. 

In September, 1794, 1 was out under 
Captain Maury again, in the Nicojack 
campaign ; but as it has been so fully 
described by my friend and former 



comrade, Coi. Joseph Brown, of BiCau- 
ry, Ineed not here go into particulars. 

My last tour waa in command of a 
detachment of mounted infanty, from 
let January, '95, to the 81st of March 
of the same year ; at which time Elijah 
Walker, whilst OB duty, waa killed near 
Basil Berry's, in Williamson County. 
He had been out with Andrew Castle- 
man on a scout, and was shot dead* 
stripped, and scalped, his comrade get- 
ting off in safety. Sometime previous 
to this, however, in December, I think, 
three men were killed near the aame 
placQ whilst out b(9ar hunting — Grimes, 
Tinnon, ^nd Brown. It was thought 
that tha same party that killed these, 
kijled Walker. This was about tht 
Ust of the mischief done by the la- 
dians in this section of the State. 
The last man of whom I have any 
knowledge of . having been killed 
by the Indians, in this part of the 
country was a John Gentry. He was 
killed about the year 1797, in William- 
son, near the head of Harpeth. 

A sad though haart-stirring record it 
the foregoing compiled from the rela- 
tion as given by our venerable friend, 
and yet whacan realize that within so 
short a period^ compara^tively, (the life- 
time of one,) so great a change could 
have taken place in the region around. 
Then a sha4owy wilderness, tenanted 
by savage beasts or men more sava/^e, 
to-day a smiling garden^ where me 
most helpless or defenceless may sit 
down with " none to molest them or 
make them afraid." 

But are we properly grateful for the 
inestimable services of such men as 
these, who step by step fought bac||^tha 
pitiless foe? Do the men of this gene- 
ration rise up to do them homage, recog- 
nizing in their gray hairs and bent 
forms, the men whom of all others they 
should worthily honor, cherishing the 
remembrance of their noble deeds, and 
teaching their children the glory of 
their example? We leave those to an- 
swer the question, whom the records of 
the great past most concerns ; remind- 
ing them once more, — that the time 
when justice may be rendered this heroic 
band is fast passing away. 
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M¥ COURSER PLBET.— A PEACE SONG. 
Vj oonrmr fleet, — mj own dark steed, 

How doth my spirit spring with ihee, 
A* moTlog with the wind's wild speed, 

Thou boande«t o'er e«eh bBl and lea; 
With ilMhing <ije, with nostrU wide, 

Thj raahta^ footstep, erer free, 
Nought ebacka thee in thy path of pride. 

As thou do«t swiftly fly with me. 

Wy Htha of Ifanb,— my owm wfld steed. 

With crest apon the free winds tept, 
Thy path sbould'st been whore warriors bleed, 

CharginK amidst Ihe charging lioat; 
Why should'st thou peaceful bear me o'er 

Dm fr^eensward, only marked with flowers, 
Wben thou might'stiistlock deep In g6re, 

HsTe pranced, where battle ^arkly lowsM* , 

My brare, true steed,T-my own good steed, 

May*st thoti n€*er hear the sabres elashlngi 
The prayer of man's eztnmest need. 

When fiercely, squadrons on are daablngj 
Vay'st thou ne'er snnff the storm of battle, 

Ne^er heedless trample dolm the slain. 
Ne'er start to hear the cannon's rattle— 

The war dram on th'ensangainod plain. 

My beauteous steed,— my gentle steed, 

Umf Peaee, loved Peace, be round ns still; 
May it ne'er chance, that thee I lead. 

Where deadly Ibes would do us 111 ; 
No Tultxires round thee gather e'er, 

To fieast where armed hosts have perished. 
But may*st thou through each passing year, 

By Undly hands, as e'er, be cherished t 



TO AN MOhULV HABP DX7RIN0 A STORM. 

Thj sad, sweet minstrelsy, doth thrHl my soul, 
Harp of the winds, swept by the storm-god's flngars, 

Onward thy tones one mMnent madly Tcijr- 
Anon, upon the ear thy music lingers; 

Orandly, by jtnms, swell forth thy symphonief, 

Andihen each tone, retreating liftly, dies. 

And wlih eaohnots, how memory fondly roves, 
Laden with thouglAi of bright Isles, Ihr away I 

Of fragrant aephyrs through the cocoa groves, 
Of rippling surges in the sheltered bay ; 

Of rustling banian leaves, of stormy main, 
Hpw, o'er the heart, sweep all these dreams agalnt 

And as eaeh organ tone breaks on the ear, 

Low voiced and sad, as tVere a holy hymn, ^ 

I see in^hunbar deep, upon the bier, 

A fktr young fonn in old cathedral dim; 
OnM mora Ilist to barial wecds^-io prayer. 
From broken hearts which yield to sorrow ttiere. 

%arp of the wlhds!— alas,, thy plaint now, tells. 
Of akme hillodcfkr o'er mount and moor; 

Hgbeet thou thus, In those tax Southern dells, 
sumawr wind, o'er him thus gonebeforef 

Moaoest thou there, as tbou dost moan this eve'! 

With theo, moaning wind, then let me grieve. 

Harp of my splrH^sUfol— mine own, mine own,— 
Wakening sad thoughts with every fltftd soond, 

What though the pastoomes back with each wild tons, 
Again, the bleeding heart, too oft to woundl 

Still, genUe haip, stm would Ilist to thee. 

To dream, as e'ec; o^er thy wdrd minstrelsy. 
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ANNE BORNEMISZA. 

A TALE. 
BY NICOLAUS BARON JOSIKA. 

niSBUTID ntOM THB OUOWAL BUKOAlIAir m* 

rot TBI souTH-wisnaif mokthlt, bt a. koobiss, 
PBOR8B0B op ukireuAon. 

I. 

In the central tower of Kolosvar 
the clock tolled the ninth hour of the 
morniM. Thoughtful, with his hands 
folded behind him, walked to and fro 
the Prince Michael Apafi, in his long 
chatnber. Clocks, large and small, of 
^^erj^ variety, of every model and 
constAretion, were suspended from the 



walls. A passion had he for these 
time-tellers. It was a luxury to him 
to wind them up, and to watch when 
the hand on the dial pointed to the- 
hour, and if any one was out of time, 
if the striking was but a second too 
soon or too late, rage convulsed his 
frame. How natural! for so important 
a cause ! But if another clock should 
strike the hours, — l>ut the hours of t 
nation's life, — ^too quick or too slow, 
little did he care. Why should he 
storm for a matter so unimportant to 
him? 

Apafi's face was grave. The uni- 
form palorof his features bore witness 
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to his matin hour; for history relates, 
that he sometimes of an 'afternoon ex- 
bibited various moods, and it is written 
that when his Highness had quaffed his 
sixteentk glass, good humor and jollity 
were uppermost. 

Suddenly h^ stopped at a large cov- 
ered table, and throwing open his dark 
green cloak, fastened, at tne throat, he 
looked earnestly — at a clock! No! — 
at a lady sitting at the table. Fair, 
tall and graceful was she, at life's .me- 
ridian, with piercing eyes lind snow- 
white, delicate hands, at that moment 
engaged in embroidering. 

**Anne," said the thick gentleman, 
for such was the figure of the Prince, 
•'have you already arranged all with, 
Sophie?*' 

The lady thus interrogated was no 
other than Anne Bornemisza„ wife of 
the Prince ; fixing her penetrating eyes 
upon the husband, she calmly answered; 
"Why will your persist in urging the 
poor child?** 

"I have decided and she must obey,'* 
was the answer of the Prince. 

"I do not understand it,'* and put- 
ting liside her embroidery, with energy 
she asked: "Who could dare compel my 
iister?** 

"Myself,** cried Apafi, with increas- 
ing anger, "I gave my word to Gerez- 
di. What objection has Sophie to his 
son? It must be as I have promised !** 

Anne Bornemisza, gazing intently 
with her large beautiful black eyes 
upon her husband, and elevating her 
head, with dignity replied: "And I tell 
you** — spoke she in a decided tone — 
"that it shall not be!** 

"How,** cried Apafi, "and what are 
the reasons?'* 

"Sophie loves," was the calm reply, 
"he If choice is right, she were worthy 
of disdain, if her heart could accommo- 
date ^tself to every suggestion of poli- 
cy.** 

" And to whom is she engaged? Is 
it — looking ironically — is it to some 
one of your kindred at Varad?'* 

"You are mistaken. Ladislas Bare- 
sai is her choice.'* 

"Ah! Ladislas, whose unbridled 
to ngue dared to ridicule even my per- 
flon!" 



"It is a calumny," said the Prin- 
cess. 

"Anne!*' said Apafi, striking th« 
table violently, "Ladislas Barcsal it 
without shame. A short time since, at 
the table of Michael Teleki, he raised 
his gUss, and saluted it for me as the 
wine's god. Am I a Bacchus?" 

"A mere juvenile blunder in express- 
ing himself," said the Princeas bland- 
ly, "he intended to praise your good 
wines?** 

"I know 'the two fine birds in oq« 
nest,** said Apafi, "him and his brotJi«rt 
Michael, who is now intriguing against 
me with Paul Beldi.** 

"All this, supposed intrigaing ba 
phantom and nothing else," kastilj 
replie\l the Princess ; "take care Mich- 
ael be not led astray, I aril fearful 

that the very sfune -7, tut I will 

remain silent." 

" One. word is 9s good as a thousand, 
Sophie will be Madame Gerezdi." 

"Sh^ never will be Madame Geres- 
di,** exclaimed the Princess. 

"1 will join them together if force 
must be used," said Apafi passionatdy, 
and at the sanie time walking hurriedly 
up and down tke chamber. ** Forget 
you how much I am indebted to Gerez- 
di? even my princedom is in great ineas* 
ure his work. He has my Word. I en- 
treat you Anne, meddle not with thii 
affair." 

"Well, and if I meddle with itr 
interrupted the high-spirited woman. 

"Then accuse only thyself, should 
I put in a safe place your cherished 
Michael Barcsai.** 

"Apafi,** said the Princess excited 
and offended, "is this a trial or a reser- 
vation? I am acquainted with the cbar- ^ 
acter of Sophie, and I now give you 
my hand, that I will not advise her; 
but give me your princely word, that 
you will do nothing to the Barcsai for 
the space of six weeks — a very short 
time.** 

The Prince meditated, and theB 
spoke ^ith his well-known vollubility: 
"Well, Anne, if you will not dissuade j 
Sophie, I give my consent.; the fate of | 
the Barcsai shall be suspended ioi six 
weeks." 

"On your Princely word?" 
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-Yes, 

pafi. 



yes," uQwilliiigly answered 

n. 

The t-wo Barcsai lived in the comitat 
iunyad, in one of thoae charming 
dlias, ^rhere dwell sentiments befit- 
Dg saints, and where romance de- 
ghta to linger. Here are hills and 
LOuntains,and here far above the tops 
f the lofty poplars, rises the castle of 
16 Barcsai family, still in a state of 
reat preservation, and still inhabited. 
X the present period the fortress is 
efenceless — then it had strong walls 
Qcircled by a deepditch. 

It was just at that hour, when the ra- 
en wing of evening cast a faint shadow 
tver the scene. 

Dim as the heart of the miser, are 
be windows of the Barcsai fortress. 
L graceful form, more as a shadow, 
>asse8 through the solitary saloons. 
^iild is her face as the quiet moon, her 
iyea give utterance to some inward 
ndesoribable. emotion, which fascinates 
the heart — her complexion how rich — 
her figure how noble — and her hands, 
which she presses as if in despair to 
her bp^om, are white as alabaster. 
She stops now before the high open 
windows, a tear slowly steals down ner 
cheek. She is resUess, uneasy, and 
walks 'to and from the windows un- 
quietly, wrings her hands, and then 
presses them firmly on her cold brow; 
at once her attention is arrested, listen- 
ing, she hears a noise like that of 
horses tramping over a bridge; her 
countenance lights up, and all her 
limbs tremble. " God,'* exclaimed she, 
''grant I hear a good report after this 
terrible day." Quickly she walked 
towards the door, scarcely breathing, 
through which a grayheaded man with 
flowing beard and dressed in plain 
black, entered. 

"Gyarfas," said the woman, "comes 
he? tell me, ah ! tell me for heavens 
sake !" 

The old man answered negatively 
with a slight movement of the head. 
"My lady,*' said he **be not so much 
I grieved; the young Master Ladislas 
swears he will not return until he fiikis 
our lord, if he goes even to Kolosvar 
to seek hiaa.** 



Tremblingly the lady heard him — she 
seemed to be distracted. *<0!** said 
she, seizing the old man's hand, * 'quiet 
my fears, remove my dark forebgdings. 
A painful presentiment tells me, I 
shall never see him again." 

The old man looking calmly on his 
mistress, said: "Do not believe, my 
lady, these pit^sentiments, they are the 
phantoms of a diseased mind. I be- 
lieve the good God watches over us all, 
and that he will send us consolation* 
when we most need it. Put your 
trust in him." 

These soothing words did not tran* 
quilize the lady: exhausted she fell 
into an arm chair, where she was fanned 
by a gentle breeze, that came through 
the open window. "The heavens be- 
gin to be obscured,*' she said with an- 
guish, "I can no longer see the way. 
! if God would but help us, because 
now, grey- beard, .we are in the greatest 
need of his help." **Silence," she 
exclaimed with vehemence, "the horn 
sounds, a horse neighs, the dogs bark, 
he comes ! he comes ! ! 0, God ! here 
in the dust let me offer up thanks to 
thee." With this she kneeled and with 
upturned eyes, gratitude and thanks 
beamed from her face. 

It was indeed the two Barcsai; in a 
few moments they entered. The lady 
shrieked, and threw herself quite life^ 
less into the arms of Michael Barcsai 
— her bosom heaved not — her eyes 
were closed — her arms only convul- 
sively clasped her husbaj^'s neck. 
Barcsai passionately em^l^Kher and 
felt his bosom moisten^H|Kis wife's 
tears. ^^^ 

Ladislas clasped heartily the profer- 
ed hand of his sister-in-law, and then 
departed with Gyarfas. Lights were 
soon brought in. 

Barcsai stood before his wife, and 
gazed at her with much apparent emo- 
tion, that too evidently attested, that he 
clung to her with all his soul. 

"Weep not, Irma," said he, tenderly 
passing his hand over her arched brow, 
"God yet lives, and he can do good to 
all." 

The wife again clasped her husband 
in her arms: "You are here,'* stam- 
mered she with affection. "0! stay 
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here, shun the delusive splendor of 
courts; you are a noble, a proud, a 
hasty man, anJ like your brother La- 
dislas,. your hearts overflow with joy 
and anger. God created you not for 
courts." 

"Irma," said Barcsai mildly, "do 
you believe that seclusion here could 
keep us from danger? Is it not to exas- 
perate my enemies, that my words are 
sincere and harsh. Ah ! I know the 
race; they hate the good fortune of the 
Barcsai; but if God gives me strength — *• 

**What will you," interrupted the 
wife, "breathe your vengeance? Cease 
to retaliate!" 

"Be notalraid, my Irma< If all my 
ealculationa do not disappoint me, I 
shall shame my fbes. It is true, dear, 
mild angel, we men are full of ungov- 
ernable passions." 

Irma offered her hand to her htfsband, 
and said with a sigh; **0 ! Michael, 
how happy we could live here !'? 

"My dear," said Barcsai with warmth, 
"behold this miserable home, — is here 
any quiet? — is here a secure retreat? — 
is it not safer to be near those, and 
watch those, who can harm us? You 
are afraid at my warmth of jpeech, my 
good angel ! and frightened because I 
despise this intriguing race-; because I 
confront them with unquailing eyes. 
I know them all. Shall I shun them? 
retreat cowardly and open the door for 
the rogues to enter? Never ! never ! I 
have one God !— I have one life ! — let 
them come !" 

"Have yotf discerned new plans for 
our destructioft? I know that Gerezdi 
and his parti aans, have provoked the 
rage of the Prince Apafi against you," 
said the lady with increasing fear. 

"That they are plotting something 
now, is doubtless, true. It is not an 
easy matter to satisfy them ; but this 
is not the first storm that has blown 
harmlessly over our heads." 

"My God how oppressive is this hour- 
ly apprehension of danger." 

The gate of the fortress was again 
opened, and in its dark space the figure 
of a ^room on horseback was visible. 

"Who can that be?" said Irma, has- 
tening to the window, while her person 



was agitated with excitement, "nothing 
good: ah I what good could come?" 

"Irma," said Barcsai seriously, "we 
need all the strength of our souls, when 
danger is near ; love, arouse thyself, 
call forth the energies ; be my compan- 
ion, be my wife!" 

At this moment young Ladislad en* 
tered and called to his brother. 

"Gome in, Ladislas, speak, before 
my Irma I have no secrets." 

Ladislas unwillingly came in, and 
gave his brother a sealed letter. Iiaia 
darred no^t speak, but looked earnestly 
at her husband. 

"This letter is from the Priticess," 
said Barcsai, without evincing any 
emotion. 

■ The wife averted her eyes, blushed 
deeply, but spoke not, though her bosom 
heaved with an internal struggle. 

The husband calmly opened the let- 
ter and approaching the lights, read its 
contents. He then walked the room 
for a few moments in deep metiitation, 
and afterwards gaily said: "Irma, to- 
morrow I will give a holiday to the do- 
mestics. See that there is sufiicient to 
eat and to drink, and let music come to 
the repast." 

III. 

The following morning, Michael 
Barcsai was alone in a smaller room. 
Irma came in, a mysterious expression, 
a look of confusion was visible on her 
face, and her manner was cold and on- 
decided. Her husband gently took her 
hands, but she offered not her lips as 
at other times. 

"What is the matter with you, good 
soul?" said Barcsai, folding in bis arms 
at the same time his wife, who slightly , 
resisted. 

"Nothing, nothing !" quickly replied 
Irma. 

"Deny not. There is something, 
which you can scarcely suppress — ^be 
sincere — speak out." 

" 1 will not meddle with your secrets," 
she replied, while the blood mounted to 
her face. J 

"Speak, my Irma, there is nothing 5 
better than an open heart." 

Wit^ hesitation she said, while her 
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face was suffused with crimson: **Yoq 
received yesterday a letter from the 
Princess*'* 

**Ye8, it is here," taking the letter 
out of his pocket, "to-morrow, at this 
hoar, you shall know its contents. 
My dear," continued he with affection, 
"I saw long ago a small cloud upon 
this fair brow, and the serene heaven 
,of your soul, from which I anticipated 
so much happiness 'in this life, was 
dimmed — you are tormented by jealou- 
sy, — be canflid — confess to me this 
weakness." 

Irma hid her head on her husband's 
bosom: ^'Havel no reason to be jeal- 
ons?" said she, looking at her husband 
with pr3nng eyes. "But it is not jeal- 
ousy, Michael, you misunderstand me. 
1 cannot explain my feeling^-^I doubt 
myself much — the Princess is worthy 
to be venerated, she is so angel-like, so 
good, so adorable." 

Barcsai smiled and caressed his wife's 
lovely face: "And you," speaking af- 
iecUonately, "are you not worthy to be 
adored ; you, who are so pure, so good 
and charming ; nature lavished upon 
jrott all her gems of beauty. The Prin- 
cess is a magnificent woman ; but haVe 
you any cause to be jealous? You, 
who could be her daughter? You, who 
are worshipped by your husband? 
And my Imia is it permitted that so di- 
vine a woman should even be suspected 
of harboring such a feeling?" 

"I am guilty," exclaimed Irma, red* 
dening deeply; "but this feeling comes 
nnwillingly — I have struggled against 
>t» I cannot help it. An inward con- 
viction tells me, that it is not good to" 
remain near this woman, and the world 
says as much." 

Barcsai seemed irritated, but a regard 
for his wife suppressed his anger. 

"My dear, do you not know, that 

sometimes the praises of the just ex- 

I cite envy in otners, and that there are 

^086 who can blaspheme the good 

God?" 

I IV. 

r The fortress gate had been open 
wnce morning. The room they occu- 
pied overlooked the garden, apd thus 
Was unseen the entrance of Ladislas, 



who departed at an early hour. The 
door of the saloon was now opened, 
and the handsome young man appeared. 

"Come they?" quickly asked Barc- 
sai. 

"Yes," was the answer. 

"Who, and how many?** 

"John Sajovari and Martin Reti, 
with six men on horse-back." 

Irma ' was all attention. "They 
come," said she with fear, "and who 
are they?" 

"Guests, my dear," answered Mich- 
ael Barcsair in a soothing tone, **you 
know Sajovari and Reti?" 

"Michael, your countenance betrays 
some secfesy : I, your wife, will know 
what is to happen? Sajovari and Reti 
are your most inveterate foes, and six 
mounted men to escort them? Shut 
the gate Ladislas, I suspect some plot !" 

"The gate must remain open," ^aid 
Barcsai; go dress yourself; prepare a 
sumptuous dinner ; put the best wines 
on the tabl-e. I will receive with great 
hospitality the friends of the Prince ; 
betray not even by a look, any suspi- 
cion or fear. Let, my Irma, the hand- 
somest of all Transylvania's fair 
daughter'%appear in her gayest mood." 

lima, with searching look, met h«r 
husband's gaze, a moment she hesita- 
ted and then left the room. 

On her departure Michael turned to 
hia brother, and asked: "if all his in- 
structions had been carried out?" 

"Be quiet," replied Ladislas joyfully. 

"Is Gyarfas in his place?" 

"All is accomplished as you wished, 
no one will be seen within the enclo- 
sure of the fortress ; the gipsies, as 
Gyarfas said, have already arrived at 
the notary's. 

A heavy carriage drove up to the 
gate, two gentlemen of middle age 
alighted, six outriders dismounted and 
slowly walked their horses Jip and 
down the yard. 

The gentlemen, whom Michael Barc- 
sai politely saluted from the window, 
began to ascend the stairway. The 
first was tall, with fair complexion, 
dressed in plain but neat travelling 
coat, indicative of a man of wealth. 

"Do you not tremble, Mr. Reti, as if 
you were being conducted, to^the^scaf- 
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Mrhigpered he to his companion, 
It man, who all pale and agita- 
lowed, "what iathe matter with 
It what are you frightened? 
i it seems suspects nothing, the 
open and the domestics are mer- 

J8 your Honorknow Barcsai?" 
teti in a voice scarcely audible, 
0, as he approached the door of 
a chamber, concentrated all his 
s, to banish apparent fear, 
entering the apartment, they 
he two brothers together, who 
1 and gracefully received theit 

ve your Honor welcome,*' said 
i, ** though I presume from your 
that your visit was not intended 

ae high commission from the 
'* said Ladislas laughingly, 
irari looked around, and for a 
t appeared, as if he suspected 
I not right ; but the easy and fa- 
nanner of the Barcsai complete- 
ived him. 

est led his guests into the garden, 
he conversation flowed freely, 
iifficultto banish mo^e masterly 
le of suspicion from the mind of 
[tors, than did Ladislas. Grad- 
ajovari became communicative, 
formed the Barcsai, that the 
had sent them to devise some 
an, which would hinder the in- 
of Paul Beldi, and that if they 
uggest some feasible way, that 
3 re then requested to beg the 
i to accompany them as far as 
where the Prince would meet 
a far with them personally. It 
ble, added Reti, at the same time 
to his accomplice, we may go 
Deva, and that we may be able 
it some of the conspirators of 
eldi. 

)mprehend it," observed Bare- 
st I confess I should prefer to 
irst to his Highness, before we 
rmed the country ; but we shall 
me for discussion while we are 
ing.- 

interview with the Barcsai put 
«st8 in good him[ior. When they 
3d the stairway and entered the 



saloon, they found there lady Barcsai 
elegantly and tastefully dresMd. Sncb 
was the influence of her husband^ that 
no one could perceive the least evi- 
dence of fear on her. Quickly aad 
smilingly she saluted the guests — ^many 
were the inquiries she made respecting 
the court, of the Prince, and she inquired 
about her friends and acquaintances at 
Kolosvar. The guests were charmed, 
by the ease of her conversation, aa 
less than by the grace of her peraoa. 

At twelve o'clock, tha old Gyaifa% 
with imperturbable countenance threv 
open the folding, doors. The compaajr 
were seated at a table, spread wilh 
princely pomp, with gold and silver 
dishes and crystal chalices and flashing 
wine vessels* 

Before Michael Barcsai was placed 
a large, deep dish, with oval cover, 
which was the most conspicuous orna- 
ment on the table. Three domestics 
only were in waiting — the old Castel- 
lan acting as Major-domo, and two 
stout grooms in gold-lace livery, whoea 
appearance indicated warriors rather 
than domestics. The old Gyarfas 
brought in the dishes, and the grooms 
waiteid at the table, but never left the 
room. The feast passed merrily. Lady 
Barcsai fascinated her guests with her 
brilliant conversation, and with an 
easy and familiar gaiety, wMch renden 
the Hungarian ladies so bewitching, 
while the two Barcsai exerted them* 
selves to entertain their noble visitors. 

The wine flowed freely. Its generous 
juice removed all apprehension of fear 
from the Reti, and he drank again and 
again to the heahh of the beautifol 
Irma, without forgetting to drink thai 
of the two Barcsai. The more sub.- 
stantial courses were removed ; Gyar- 
fas, in crystal vases, loaded the table 
with fruits and confections of all kinds. 

Just at the conclusion of the repast, 
Barcsai remarked: ''Gentlemen, we 
must not leave untouched the choicest 
delicacy prepared for the feast. This 
dish before me has been reserved for 
the last." With this remark, he re- 
moved the oval cover from the large 
dish, and laying it aside, put his kas^ 
in th^ pleep vessel. The guests with 
eager curiosity watched his movements. 
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As he raised his hand, a pistol ready 
cocked was in each, and pointing one 
tt Sajoyari, the other at lleti, with a 
calmneM scarcely possible for him/ 
said: "Miserable mercenaries! yon 
must rise earlier, if you would catch 
Michael Barcsai." 

Irma turned deathly pale, and with a 
shriek fell back. 

The guests attempted to rise from 
their seats, but the two powerful 
gio6ms fastened them to their chairs. 

'*This is a shameful action," exclaim- 
ed Sajovari, while Reti with trembling 
lips essayed to speak, 

<<l8 it a shameful action?*' said Bare-, 
laiwith animation, « the detected spy 
diottld swing from the first tree. Is it 
a shameful action to detect the wretch, 
who comes as a guest, drinks my best 
wine and breeks my bread, while he 
lecorely sells my life for thirty pieced, 
bcariot like! Is it a shameful action 
to siarve to death the double-faced vil- 
lain, who, with professions of friend- 
ship, steals into my house to take my 
life! Your hour has arrived, and now 
tr«nble!" cried out Barcsai, with the 
terrible expression of satisfied ven- 
geance. 

Sajovart with desperation called for 
help. 

'^Yott call ia vain," said Ladislas re- 
joicing at their situation, **your hire- 
lings two hours ago decked the stocks 
ia our castle's most secret place." 

"Gentlemen," said Reti, "I am in 

Crofouad ignorance ; I was persuaded 
y Mr. Sajovari to accompany him. 
Your Honors will be merciful. I have 
a wife and children." 

"Have I not a wife?" said Barcsai, 

pointing to Irma, now jiist recovering 

uoffl her swoon? "Have I not in the 

sdjoining room a child with golden 

locks, who dreams not that his father is 

in danger?" 

"Stop ! in Christ's name !" exclaim- 

, edlady Barcsai, rising with difficulty 

} uid crawling to her husband's feet, 

*'meircyl mercy! remember the hour 

when you swore to love me." 

|. Barcsai tenderly raised up his wife, 

white with a sign he orderedhis brother 

to lemove the two guests. The two 



grooms, aided by old Gyarfas, obeyed 
with promptitude. 

"What will you?" said Irma with 
energy, collecting all her strength, " will 
you conlmit mufder? Will you profane 
these walls with blood? Man !" — and 
raising her hand on high — "hear my 
oath ! these hands shall never embrace a 
murderer." 

"Well," said Barcsai bitterly, "aban- 
don your husband, when he i^ over- 
powered by his passions, when ha 
is at the mercy of his enemies — quit the 
murderer !— ^go, ah, go ! you, who talk 
love, you embrace the happy, but desert 
the man, who by fi bloody act, but in 
self-defence, was murderer and became 
wanderer on the earth ! Is this what 
you call fidelity? Swear you, that you 
will never abandon your husband in 
whatever misery?" 

"Michael," said Irma falling on her 
husband's bosom, "you cannot, no, no, 
my God ! you cannot do it ; 'tis fright- 
ful, 'tis horrible ; it is not a human ac- 
tion to murder your guests." 

"Is it true," ironically said Barcsai^ 
"ah, women ! what is your faith? There 
is a belief so deep and abiding, that it 
will disregard tne evidence of 4he 
senses — itis a blind but happy belief. 
Irma^ look in my eyes and say, am I a 
murderer?,' 

The wife frightfully ashamed, met4er 
husband's saze, who quietly and calmly 
looked on her« Hesitating only a few 
moments she exclaimed: "Will you» 
can you pardon me? No ; by heaVen 
a murderer cannot look as you do?" 

Three blasts of a horn were now 
heard. Barcsai led his wife to the win- 
dow. The carriage of Sajovari was 
already before the palace gate. Irma 
saw Sajovari aiki Reti take their 8eats» 
the driver cracked his whip, and the 
escort of Sajovari one by one appear- 
ed ami followed the carriage. All 
passed like a dream. Irma looked on 
her husband: "This is enchantment. 
I cannot understand it." 

(To te OondnJUd In ovr naxt] 
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THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 

*Ib th« horror of ft tMoo l^ night, wh«A deep sleep it 
wont to h<^ men, fau celMd npen tt«, and trontbtlng, 
and «U my bonoi w«rt«iMght«d; and wh«n aqptrtt 
pMaed b«lbre dm, tht hair ot my flMh itood np.** 
— The Book qf Job, 

Thb last, ai»d perbap« the mo^st re- 
nowned of the Rosicrucians, was, 
according to a historical insinuation, 
implicated in that notorious juggle of 
the Diamond Necklace, whicn tended 
80 much to increase the popular hatred 
towards the evil -doomed and beautiful 
Marie Antoinette. Whether this im- 
putation were correct, or whether the 
Cardinal Due de Rohan was the only 
distinguished person deluded by the 
artifices of the Countess de la Motte, 
it is certain that Joseph Balsamo, com- 
monly called Alexandre, Count de 
Cagliostro, was capable of any knave- 
ry, however infamous. Guile was his 
element; audacity was his breast- 
plate; delusion was his profession; 
immorality was his creed; debauchery 
was his consolation: his own genius — 
the genius of cunning — was the god of 
his idolatry. Had Cagliostro been 
sustainedjby the principles of rectitude, 
he must have become the idol as well 
as the wonder of his contemporaries; 
his accomplishments must have daz- 
zled them into admiration, for he pos- 
sessed all the attributes of a Crichton. 
Beautiful in aspect, symmetrical in 
proportions, graceful in carriage, capa- 
cious in intellect, erudite as a Benedic- 
tine, afi^ile as an Acrobat, daring as 
Scoevola, persuasive as Alcibiades, 
skilled in all manly pastimes, familiar 
with the philosophies of the scholar 
and the worldling, an orator, a musi- 
cian, a courtier, a linguist, — such was 
the celebrated Cagliostra. In his abil- 
ities, he was as capricious as Leonardo, 
and as subtjie as Macchiavelli; but he 



was Without the 



ihout the magnanimitT of tin 
one, or the crafty prudence of the oth- 
er. Lucretius so darkened the glofin 
of nature by the glooms of his bUk- 
phemous imagination, that he idM 
nave described this earth as a goimi 
globe animated by a demon. Fash- 
ioned in a mould as marvoUous as that 
golden orb, and animated in like man- 
ner by a devilish and wily spirit^ wa? 
Balsamo the Rosicrucian. 

Between the period of his birth in 
1743, and that of his dissolution io 
1796, when incarcerated in a dongeon 
of San Leo, at Rome, Cagliostro, ren- 
dered hhfnself in a manner illustrious 
by practising upon the credulity of his 
fellow- creatures. Holstein had wit* 
nessed his pretended succaases* ia al- 
chemy. Strasburg had received him 
with adulation, as the evangelist of a 
mystic religion. Paris had resounded 
with the marvels revealed by hia per- 
formances in Egyptian freemasoniy. 
Molten gold was said to stream at 
pleasure over the rim of his crucibles; 
divination by astrology was as familiar 
to him as it had been of yore to Zo- 
roaster or Nostradamus; graves yawned 
at the beck of his potent finger; their 
ghostly habitants appeared at his pre* 
ternatural bidding. The necromantic 
achievements of Doctor Dee and Wil* 
liam Lilly dwindled into inmgnificaiMe 
before those attributed to a man who, 
although apparently in the bloom of 
manhood, was believed to have 8U^ 
vived a thousand winters. 

Accident had supplied Cagliostro 
with an accomplice of suitable deprav* 
ity. In the course of his eccentric 
peregrinations among the continental 
cities, he had formed the acquaintance 
of a female, remarkable for her con- 
summate loveliness and her boundless 
sensuality. Married to this Circe, the 
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adventurer began to thrive beyond his la Madeleine by a green paddock, and 
most sanguine anticipations. It must was concealed in a Eest of laurustinus ' 
be remembered, however, that in his and clematis. Autumn, that generous 
Defarioqs proceedings, Balsamo was season, which seems in its bounty to 
aided by a faculty of invention almost impart a smell of ripeness to the very 
jniraculouB in its fruitAilness, and oc- 'leaves, had tilready scattered dyes of 
iicasionally almost sublime, in its audaci* gold and vermilion over the verdure of 
ty. By these means, he ultimately this shrubbery. A night-breeze, im* 
became the most astonishing impostor pregnated with vegetable perfumes, 
the world had ever beheld, with the * and wafting before it one of these 



solitary exception of Mohammed 
[ As a forerunner of a disastrous revo* 
luUon, the appearance of this fantastic 
paisonage iii the capital of civilization 
[|ras at *once dismal and prophetic. 



leaves, stole between the branches 
over the fragrant mould — across a 
gra88*ploi — through an open window 
of the cottage. The leaf tinkled. It 
had fallen upon the pages of a volume 



' unconsciously, he was the prophet of from which' a man was reading by a 
disaster. Unconsciously, he was the lamp. At that moment the clock of the 
prelude — ^half-solemn, half-grotesque . Capuchins tolled out a doleful two; it 
^H>f a bloody and diabolical satuma- ! was answered by the numerous bells of 
lis.. History, both profane and in* , Paris. Solemn, querulous, sepulchu* 
spired, tells us that when the Euphrates ral, quavering, silvery, close at hand» 
forsook its nlitural channel, a!nd the [or modulated into a dim echo by the dis* 
hostile legions trampled under its gates tance, the voice of the inexorable houra 



at nightfall; when the revellers of Bel 
shtxzar, drunk with prolonged orgies 
and haggard with the snailow of an im- 
pending doom, staggered through the 
marble vestibules and out upon the 



vibrated over the capital, and then 
ceased. 

Alas, for the heart of Cagliostro! 

The solitary watcher shuddered as 
the metallic sounds floated in from the 



marble causeways, rending Aieir purple belfries. Afthough startled by the 
Vestures in the moonlight, there was 'dropping of the leaf, he closed the vol* 
weeoing among the lords ef Chaldea, ' ume, leisurely placing it between the 
—"Wo! wo! wol" was wailed in the pages as a marker — it, so brittle! so 
streets of Babylon, A similar destiny yellow! so typical of decay and mor« 
awaited Paris, btit as yet a different tality! The book comprised the wri- 
spectacle was visible; as yet the ca- tings of Sir Cornelius Agrippa. Hav* 
roosals of the metropolii were at their I ing tossed the old alchemist from him 
zenith; as yet the current flowed in its \ with an airof overwhelming dejection^ 
tncient channel; as yet the woes of the student abandoned himself to the 



the empire were not written on the 
wall or the palace. Festivities were 
never conducted with more magnifl- 
ceace than immediately before the 
downfall of the monarchy and the gen- 
•ral desolation of the kingdom* The 
pomps of the religion, the pageantries 
of the court, and the munificence of 
As nobility, were never before charac- 
terised by so much grandeur and profu- 
«ion. The church, the sovereign, and 
the oligarchy, were crowning them- 
selves for the sacrifice. 

Opposite the Rue de Luxembourg, 
wid Parallel with the Rue de Caumar- 
tjn,tWe stood, in the year 1782, a lit- 
tle villa-cottage or rustic pavilion. It 
Was separated from the Boulevard de 



most sorrowful reflections. 

He had but recently returned from a 
masked ball, and a domino of salmon* 
colored satin still hung loosely over his 
shoulders. As the feeble light of the 
lamp glimmered upon the jet -bugles 
and steel -spangles of his costume, there 
was visible the perpetual contrast of 
his destiny, — a mingling of the most 
abstruse researches and the most ex- 
travagant frivolities. Jewels sparkled 
upon bis hands and bosom; the varicose 
veins on his temples throbbed with a 
feverish precision; the fumes of the 
wine-cup flushed his cheek and disor* 
dered his imagination. 

"Death," thought the Rosicrucian, 
*< fills me with abhorrence; and yet life 
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is toUlly devoid of happiness. Hap- 
' piness! delusive phantom of hu- 
manity, iiow art thou attainable? 
Through Fame? Fame ia mine, aftd I 
mm wretched. Over the reahna of civ* 
ilization my name is noised abroad; in 
the populous cities the glory of my fert 
resounds; when my barge glided among 
the palaces of Venice, the olue Adriatic 
was purpled with blossoms in my h<yn- 
or. — Fame? Fame brings not happiness 
toCagliostro. Wealth? Not so. Du- 
cats, pistoles, louisd'or, have brought 
no panacea to the sorrows of Balsamo. 
Beauty? Nay; for in the profligate ex^- 

Serience of capitals, the sage U sad- 
ened with the knowledge that comdi- 
ness, at best, is but an exquisite hy- 
pocrisy. I have striven also, vainly-, 
lor contentment in the liiiuries of to- 
luptuous living. The taUaottLAbr Epi- 
curus has evaded my gr^sp-^tiie gliU^c 
ing bauble!* Thetavishingiileal t^r^ 
has been to me atoi ^a tha sfetue to 
Pygmalion: I have gr<)vdled do^wn in 
adoratieua at its f^t/and have (^smdit 
the same immobile* cel^tless, untds- 
ponsive image. Touth is yet nii^ hut 
It is a youth hoary in desolation* Can-* 
iuries of anguish have £k>od^ thn>u|$h 
my bosom, even in the hey-day of eX-' 
istence. The tangible andtkeintaxnsi^ 
ble, the visible and the inviatble> tW 
material and the immaterial, have been 
at deadly strife ih my conjee tures*' The 
present has been to me an evaaton* the 
future an enigma; the earth a deluamn, 
the heavens a doubt. Even -.the pomp 
of those inexplicable stara is a nt^vf 
agony of indecision to my recoililig 
fancy t — so impassive in their on change • 
ableuess, so awful in the quiescence of 
their eternal grandeur. Supreme; too, 
in my bewilderment, remains the prob- 
lem of their revolutions — the cause of 



*Benmger hu alraady OQUTeyed tbia tmth throagb 
llie melody of hit (talicloas verse: — 

**Le Tni»-ta Men, ItrbM, larbas, 
Lft-bttii, la-bdtf dit rEsperanoe; 
BoarKeoi^, manants, tcAb et pralftto 
Lui fhnt de loin U reTerenoe. 
C*twtrle Bonhoar, dit rs^Mnnoe. 
Coaronr, eounms; doablmu le pM, 
Pour le trourer ItrbM, larbuv 

t *<Idid not dare to breaUie aloud tlM 

logaiJih<^ .-^ *--!-- . -^ - .. 

amg stars. 



•DgoiJih of mr mfaMt to the majesty of the vnsymiMllxi- 



their imjbulsiont aswell as of tlietr crea- 
tion* Baffled in my scrutiny of the 
sublime puzzle which is domed over 
the globe at nightfall, diz^^y with i^ 
contemplationtif such abysses of wtfB- 
tery, my thoughts ha v% reverted to &a 
earth, in whicli pleasure sparkleabot to . 
evaporate. No solace in the Investiga- 
tion of those infinitudes, which are 
only fathomable by a system revol^jn 
to my judgment-^the system of a tfaaiN 
cratie philosophy; no consolation ir^ 
the dreamings evoked by the lore of thi^' 
stupendous skies: my hearl throbs still 
for the detection and the possession of 
happiness. Nature has endowed me 
with senses — five delicate and suscep- 
tible instrumenta*— for the realisation 
of bodily dcitight. Sights of unuttera- 
ble loveliness, tones of aurpassittg 
melody^ perfmnes of delicious fra- 
grance, marvellous* sensibilities of 
j|ouch and palate, afford me so many 
channels for enjoyment. Still the in- 
aufteiency of the palpable and appre- 
ciabtta is paramount; still the evedast- 
ing dolor interposes, the appetite is 
saifated, the aroma palls upon the 
nots^rils, the nerves are effected by irri- 
taiiiUty, the harmony merges into dis- 
sonailc6*; even the beautiful becomes so 
fiir afi abomination that man is *mad for 
fthcf fight of his eyes that he did see.' 
Snc^Ts the sterile and repulsive penal- 

giof the searcher after happiness, 
appiness! delusive i^ntom of 
bumenity, how art thou attainable?" 

A thrill pervaded the frame of the 
i^isionary as he, paused in hia medita- 
tfond. -Subtle as the bii<th of an emo- 
tion — solemn as the presage of a dis- 
aster — terrible as the throes of disao- 
lution, was the pang that agonised the 
Rosicruciaa, His fiesh crept upon hia 
bones at the coifsciousness of a pre- 
ternatural but invisible presence^^the 
presence of an unseen visitant in the 
dead of the midnight! His heart 
quaked as it drank in, like Eliphaz, 
*'the veins of its whisper.^'i There 

X 'Ifotin autem sldenim," such is the xererentaad 
ssnteotkus remack sf Orottas, *^iii eoesotxid, qidqos 
epkyeUd dieaatar, mantfrsts psUadont nmt vua VMtenEik 
vdkmrx aamtis ot&^ohsm.'*— See J)t FiniaU M 

I *<Now, these vas a tNird spoken to me In prtrato, sad 
myeaiSybysteaMkasH v«re»reMif«A thsTsins of Its 
«Ui»sr.''--.^Mlis|kii; 9«aaa& 
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was no sound or reverberation, and 
yot the language streamed upon the 
knowledge of the listener witn a dis- 
tinctness beyond that of human artic- 
ulation. The stillness of his solitude 
was only brol&n by the rustling of the 
night-breeze among the laurustines, 
and yet in the ears of Cagliostro there 
was the utterance as of unsubstantial 
lips — the sense as oC a divine sympho- 
ny — *'the thunder, and the music, and 
the pomp" of an unearthly Voice.* 

'*Balsamo!" it cried, "thy thoughts 
are blasphemy; thy lamentations are 
foolishness; thy mind is darkened by 
the glooms of a most barren dejection. 
Away! vain Sceptic, with the syllogisms 
of infidelity. The glory of the im- 
mortal WILL evades thy comprehension 
in the depths of infinitude. When in its 
natural brightness, the spiritual being of 
man reflects that glory as in a mirror. 
Thine is blurred by sensuality. Tran- 
quility is denied thee, because of the 
concupisence of thy ambition. A 
profligate and venal career has troubled 
thy soul with misgivings. Thou hast 
scorned even the five senses — those 
golden portals of humanity! Know, 
dreamer, that in them alone consists 
the enjoyment of a finite existence: 
know that through thevirtuotisuse of 
those Jive senses^ earthly happiness is 
attainable! Dost thou still tremble in 
thy unbelief? Arise, Balsamo, and 
behold the teachings of eternity!'* 

As the last sentence resounded in the 
heart of Cagliostro, up into tho^air 
floated the Hosicrucian and the Voice. 

TIBERIUS. 

Time and distance seemed to be 
conquered in that mysterious ascension, 

* "Thflnlfl a rparinc in the bleak<i;rovii pines 
When Winter liftn hlfl voice; there 1« a noise 
Among immortalB when a god fiwet tign 
With buiihinff finger, how he means to load 
nistongnewlth the fall weitchtofutterlem thonght, 
With thander, and with music, and witb pomp.'* 

Biehara themi^tio sjUaMes which nrrf^ the 
*P««ph of Saturn in uS'yperion. Kcatewas ridding bim< 
J^fef the puerilitiee of Oookaigno when he wrote that 
JNqnent of an epio— a fragment which is unsurpasMd 
»J snj modem attempt at heroic compoMtion. In road- 
^ it, the Tery earth seems shaking with the fbotsteps 
JfJJlen divinities. Even Byron, who, like ourselvee, 
™d no great predllectkm for the school In which the 
P^^ Renius of John Keats was germinated, has em- 
PuttceJly said of Hyperion that "it seems actnaUy in- 
9|rcd by the Titans, and is as sublime m JScbylot.''— 
*• Bj/met Worktf Tol. it., p. 92. 

16 



and an impenetraWe darkness envel- 
oped the impostor as he felt himself 
carried swiftly through the atmosphere. 
When he had somewhat recovered, 
however, &om his astonishment, the 
motion ceased, and the light of an 
Italian evening beamed upon him from 
the heavens. A scene tnen revealed 
itself around Cagliostro, the like of 
which his eyes had never before beheld, 
or his imagination, in its wildest mood, 
conceived. 

He was standing in a secluded grove 
in the island of CapreaB. Fountains 
sparkled under the branches; blossoms 
of the gaudiest colors flaunted on the 
brambles, or enamelled the turf; laugh- 
ter and music filled the air with a con- 
fusion of sweet sounds; and among the 
intricacies of the trees, bands of revel- 
lers flitted to and fro, clad in the an- 
tique costumes of Eome. Under the 
shadow of a gigantic orange-budi, 
upon a codch of luxurious softness 
and embroidered in gorgeous aiabes- 
ques, there reclined the figure of an 
old man. His countenance was hid- 
eous with age and debauchery. Sin 
glimmered in the evil li^ht of his eyes 
— those enormous and bloodshot eyes 
with which (prcRgrandihus oculis) the 
historian tells us he could see even in 
the night-time.t Habitual intempe- 
rance had inflamed his complexion, and 
disfigured his skin with disgusting 
eruptions; while his body, naturally 
robust in its proportions, had become 
bloated with the indolence of confirmed 
gl uttony . A garment (the toga virilis) 
of virgin whiteness covered his limbs; 
along the edge of the garment was the 
broad hem of Tyrian purple indicative 
of ^he imperial dignity; and around the 
hoary brow of the epicurean, was 
woven a chaplet of roses and aloe- 
leaves. 

Cagliostro recoiled in abhorrence 
before a spectacle at once so austere 
and lascivious. His spirit quailed at 
the sight of a visJage in which appeared 
to be concentrated the infamy of many 
centuries. His soul revolted at the 



t TbiM writes SortoniWH-* prsBgrandibiis oenlte. md, 

qnnd mimm asset, noctu etiam et Uktwiebris, TiliSl 

seasd Drere, et qunm- prlmum a somno ratnlMiwiT 

detadt njomm iMbwoebuit'*— 7t6. cap. IxTiit ^^^ 
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sinister and ferocioo* expression per- 
vading every lineament, and lurking in 
every wrinkle. As be gazed, however, 
a blithe sound startled him from the 
umbrage of the boughs. Quick, lively, 
jocund, to the clashing of her cymbals, 
there bounded forth an Italian maiden 
in the garb of a Bacchante. Her feet 
agile as th^ roe's, her eyes luitrons and 
defiant, her hair dishevelled, her bosom 
heaving, her arms symmetrical as sculp- 
ture, but glovving with the roseate 
warmth of youth, the virgin still re- 
joiced, as it were, in the tumult of the 
dance. Grapes of a golden -green, 
relieved by the ruddy-brown of their 
foliage, clustered in a garland about 
her temples, and leaped in unison with 
her movements. Around! with her 
raven tresses streaming abroad in ring- 
lets — around! with her sandals clink- 
ing on the gravel to the capricious beat 
of her cymbals — around! with her light 
robes flowing back from a jewelled 
brooch above the knee — singing, 
sparkling, undulating, circling, rust- 
ling, the Bacchante entranced the 
heart of the Rosicrucian. She gleam- 
ed before him like the embodiment of 
enthusiasm. She was the genius of 
motion, the divinity of the dance; she 
was Terpsichore in the grace of her 
movements, Euterpe in the ravishing 
sweetness of her vpice. A thrill of 
admiration suflused with a deeper tint 
even the abhorred cheek of the volup- 
tuary. 

By an almost imperceptible deeree, 
the damsel abated the ardor of her 
gyrations, her cymbals clashed less 
frequently, the song faded from her 
lip, the flutter of her garments ceased, 
the vine-fruit drooped upon her fore- 
head. She stood before the couch pal- 
pitating with emotion, and radiant with 
a divine beauty. In another instant, 
she had prostrated herself upon the 
earth, for in the decrepit monster of 
Capre» she recognised tne lord of the 
whole world — Tiberius. 

** Arise, maiden of Apulia," he said, 
with an immediate sense that he beheld 
another of those innocent damsels, 
who were stolen from their pastoral 
homes on the Peninsula, to become the 
victims of his depravity. ** Arise, and 



slake my thirst from yonder goblet. 
The tongue of Tiberius is dry with the 
avidity of his passion." 

An indescribable loathing entered 
into the imagination of the Bacchante 
even as she lay upon the grass; yet she 
rose with precipitation and filled a 
chalice to the brim with Faleraian. 
Tiberius grasped it with an eager hand, 
and his mouth pressed the lip of the cup 
as if to drain its ruby vintage to the 
bottom. Suddenly, however, the eyes 
of the old man blazed with a raging 
light; the scowl of lust was forgotten; 
the vindictiveness of a fiend shone in 
his dilated eyeballs, and, with a yell of 
fury, he cast the goblet into the air, 
crying out that the wine boiled like the 
bowl of Pluto, He was writhing in 
one of those paroxysms of rage, which 
justified posterity in regarding him aa a 
madman. The howling of Tiberius 
resounded among the verdure, as the 
rattle of a snake might do when it 
raises its deadly crest from its lair 
among the flowers. Quick as thought 
at the first sound of those inexorable 
accents, the grove was thronged with 
the revellers. They jostled each other 
in their solicitude t6 minister to the 
cruelty of the despot; and that cruelty 
was as ruthless, and as hell-born, as it 
was ingenious and appalling. 

Obedient to a gesture of Tiberius, 
the Bacchante was placed up(» a pe- 
destal. For a moment, she stood 
before them an exquisite statue of des- 
pair — exquisite even in the excess of 
her bewilderment. For a moment, she 
stood there stunned by the suddenness 
of the commotion, and frantic with 
the consciousness of her peril. For a 
moment she gazed about her for aid, 
wildly but, alas! vainly. No pity 
beamed upon her in that more horrible 
Gomorrah. The marble trembled un- 
der her feet — a sulphurous stench shot 
through its csevices — the virgin shriek- 
ed and fell forwards, scorched and 
blackened to a cinder. She was blast- 
ed, as if by a thunderbolt* Cagliostro 



*ThoMwbo arellunillar with IhedaMlc hlstoifajM, 
will lee in this deecripiiou no ezanention whatovww 
Initrumentt fbr ihe destruction of lift yet man ftwtal 
and mysterioiiB, were emptoyed by manyof the in«de- 
ceMors^and many of the snooeeeon of Ttberios, u weU 
a« by Tfberliu hlmMlf ; sad I 
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looked with horror upon the ashes of 
the Bacchante. He had seen youth 
Atricken down by age; h^ had seen 
virtue annihilated, so to speak, at the 
mandate of vice; he had seen — and 
even his callous heart exulted at the 
thought — he had seen innocence snatch- 
ed from pollution, when upon the very 
threshold of an earthly hell. While 
rejoicing in this reflection, he was 
aroused by the stertorous breathipg of 
the emperor. The crowned demon of 
the island was being borne away to his 
palace upon the shoulders of his at- 
tendants. Although maddened by an 
insatiable thirst, and by a gloom that 
was becooiing habitual, the monster lay 
ujpon his cushions as impotent as a 
child, in the midst of his oiseases and 
iniquities.! 

At the feet of the Rosicrucian were 
huddled the bones of the virgin of 
Apulia; and the babbling of the foun- 
tains was alone audible in the solitude. 

"Such," said the mournful Voice, 
as Cagliostro agtfin felt himself carried 
through the darkness — ^**such, Balsamo, 
are the miseries of ai debauched appe- 
tite." 

AGRIPPA. 

In another instant, the impostor was 
standing upon the floor of a gigantic 

thftt thoM devices, Infltead of being; m wm orlgliukny 
wnjflctuTed, the reeult of blM^-maffio^ werej-in realitj, 
UM«lbet of hydraollo, pneamatle, and mechanicml eontert- 
▼uicei. ETm the roost m^nrellotis feats of the Egyptian 
t^fcenn have been latterly explained by the revelation 
««Qatanl phUoeophv, and a mnltitade of these explana- 
Honn may bo found by the reader in the learned worli 
**D«b Srienoe Oocultee," Ao^ written by M. Susebe Sal- 
Terte, and published hi Paris as reeeptly as 1843. In 
*^ remarkable Tdume, M. Salverte proves that natural 
Pw&onwna are nwre startling than necroUatio tricks, 
*M that, in the words of Roger Bacon, "now iffitur 
^f^ ito» magieia Hbuionlbut iMy cum poteOas pMo$o- 
phi'^Jajtat nptrariqucd s^ffidt.** That Tiberius wes 
ojf Mihle of atrocities yet more terriflo, and that murders 
<Ntbe most inhuman kind were the consequence of al- 
^?v '^Z^ ^"® ®'^^ diabolical whims, those acquainted 
wiUitbe picturesque narrative of Suetonius already 
*^' They wiU remembernot only how he eaoaed hJs 
J;P' ®^«*'n>w»icus to be poltoned by the goremor of 
2"^ not bow be ordered a llsherraiin to be torn in 
ff^ oj the daws of a orab, simply because he met hittt* 
moDe of his suspk-ious moods, when strolling in ase- 
ioatwed garden of Oapreat-Ais. Wft. clx. 

i[?««Jonlus assures us (cap. IxriiL) that the muscular 
fJWh of Tiberius Oaudius Nero was, in the prime of 
S: -IJIS*^' »^nMMt M supernatural as his crimes; that 
TJ^ ^th his outstretched finger bore ahole thronoh 
»J?T.i***?*« (inUffrum maJbum. dtgito tenbrard), and 
Sir ^*^« n«w of aohild or even a youth with a flUip, 
W'rfpiKrt, vdetiam adole$cenU$, taUtro wlnerartL) 
**«•■*»- -»-- ♦ however, liave enervated his frame 
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amphitheatre in Palestine. The whole 
ail was refulgent with the light of a 
summer morning, and through the loop* 
holes of the structure, the eye caught 
the blue shimmer of the Mediterranean. 
Banners, emblazoned with the ciphers 
of Rome, fluttered from the walls of 
the amphitheatre. Its internal circum- 
ference was thronged with a vast con- 
course of citizens; and, immediately 
about the Rosicrucian, groups of foreign 
traders, habited as if for some unusual 
ceremony, were scattered over the are- 
na. , Expectation was evinced in every 
movement of the asseiAblage, in every 
murmur that floated round the benches. 
The worshippers were there, it seemed, 
and were awaiting the high -priest. 
That high-priest was approaching, and 
more than a high-priest; for Herod 
Agrippa, the tetrarch of Judea had des- 
cended from Jerusalem to Caesarea, for 
the celebration of warlike gamjes in 
honor of the Emperor Claudius, and, 
on the completion of those festivities, 
the deputed sovereign had consented, at 
the intercession of Blastus, to receive 
a deputation of certain Phenician am- 
bassadors who were solicitous for an 
assurance of his clemency. Those en- 
voys — the merchant princes of Tyre 
and Sidon — were tarrying in the public 
theatre of the city for the promised in- 
terview in the presence of the people 
of Samaria. 

Cagliostro marvelled, as he scanned 
the scene before him, whether it were 
all a reality or a delusion of his fancy; 
but the lapping of the surge upon the 
adjacent beach, and the perfume of 
Oriental spices which impregnated the 
breezes from the Levant, and even the 
motes that swarmed about him like 
phosphoric atoms, proved that it was no 
]uggle of a distempered imagination. 

Suddenly the air was rent with accla- 
mations; the crowd rose as if by a sin- 
gle impulse; trumpets sounded in the 
seven porches of the amphitheatre; 
again the plaudits shook the air like 
the concussion of enthusiasm, and the 
deputation in the arena prostrated 
themselves in the dust. Balsamo saw, 
at once, the reason, of this rejoicing; he 
saw the tetrach oY Judea seated upon 
a throne of ivory. The crown of Agrip- 
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pa glittered upon his forehead with an 
unnatural brightness — it was of the 
purest gold, radiating from the brow in 
spikes, and flecked with pearls of an 
uncommon size. Silent — erect — infla 
ted with pride at his own erandeur, and 
the adulation of the rabble, sate the 
King of Palestine. Silent — awe- 
stricken — uncovered before the majes- 
ty of the representative of Claudius, 
stood the people of Sftmaria and Phe- 
nicia. Extreme beauty of an elevated 
and heroic character shone upon the 
features of Herod, although his beard 
was grizzled with the passage of fifty- 
four winters. In the midst of the si- 
lence of the populace, the morning sun 
rose, almost abruptly, above the top- 
most arches of the edifice, and darted 
his beams full upon the ^orious gar- 
ments of Agrippa. It pieced in spark- 
les of intense lustre uporvthe jewels of 
his diadem; and upon the outer robe, 
which was of silver tissue woven with 
consummate skill and powdered with 
diamonds, the refraction of the sun- 
light produced aa. intolerable splen- 
dor.* The Samaritans shielded their 
eyes from its magnificence; they were 
dazzled; they were blinded; they thrill- 
ed with admiration and astonishment. 
Agrippa spoke. 

At the first sound of his accents, 
there was a whisper of awe among the 
multitude— it increased— it grew louder 
— it arose to the heavens in one pro- 
longed and jubilant shout of adoration. 
«*It is a God!" they cried — "it is a 
God that speaketh, not a man !" 

As the language of that impious 
homage saluted the ears of Herodf, his 
mouth curled with, a smile of satisfac- 
tion, his soul expanded with an inex- 
pressible tumult of emotions, he drank 
in the blasphemous flatteries of the rab- 
ble, and assumed to himself the power 
and the dignity of the Most High God. 
Yet in the very ecstacy of those sensa- 
tions, his countenance became ghastly, 
his lips writhed, his eyes beheld with 
unutterable dismay the omen of his dis- 
solution — the visible phantom of an 



• His garb, writes Josephua, "wm so resplendent M to 
fpread a honor orer thoe« that k»dkod Intently opon 



avenging Nemesis.f He staegered from 
his throne, crying aloud in the extremi- 
ty of his anguish; a sudden corruption 
had seized upon his body — he was be- 
ing devoured by worms. 

The heart of Cagliostro quaOed with- 
in him at the lamentations of the peo- 
ple of Samaria, as they beheld tneir 
idol smitten down by death in the midst 
of his surpassing pomp. Even the 
Jewish hagiographer tells us, with pa- 
thetic simplicity, that King Agrippa 
himself wept at the wailings of the 
adoring mob. 

Again the Alchemist found himself 
enveloped in darkness, again the un- 
earthly Voice stoleintohis brain. 

**Lo!" it said, "how the frame rots 
in the ermine: how the body and soul 
are polluted by vicious passions ! 
Suchj Balsamo, are the penalties of the 
lusts of the fiesh.'' 

MILTOff. 

Another scene then revealed itself to 
the Rosicrucian, but one altogether dif- 
ferent from those he had already wit- 
nessed. Instead of being in an Orien- 
tal amphitheatre, he was standing in a 
rural lane; instead of tumult he found 
tranquility; instead of regal pagean- 
tries aa almost primitive simplicity. 
He inhaled the sweet smells of clover 
and newly-turned mould with a zest 
hitherto unexperienced. The gurgling 
of a brook by the way -side saluted hia 
ears, as it struggled through the rushes 
and tinkled over the pebbles, with a 
sound more agreeable than he ever re- 
membered to have heard from the in- 
struments of court musicians. For the 
first time nature seemed to disclose her 
real loveliness to his comprehension. i 
£very where she appeared to abound 
with beauties: in the bee that lit upon 
the nettle and sucked the honey out of 
its blossom; in the nettle that nodded 
under the weight of the bee; in the dew 
that dropped like a diamond from the 
alder-bough when the thrush alighted on 
its stem; in the thrush that warbled till 
the speckled feathers on its throat throb- 

t *<Anowl,** rays Josepfaas(zIz. 8); **ua angel of tba 
Lord," Mr the soriptaraa, (Acts, xiL ^ in ctthar case » 
speotoal iUnafam. 
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bed as if its heart were in its song; in 
the slug that trailed a silver track upon 
ihe dust; in the very dust itself that 
twirled in threads and circles on the 
ground as the wind swerved round the 
comet of the hedgerow. Cagliostro 
was entranced with the most novel and 
pleasurable emotions, as he strolled on 
towards the building he had already 
observed. iFrom the elevation of the 
ground which he was traversing, his 
glance roved with admiration over a 
wide and diversified extent of country; 
over a prospect richly wooded and 
teeming with vegetation; over orchards 
laden with fruit and knee -deep in grass; 
over fields of tbarley bristling with gold- 
en rioeness; ov^r distant mills, churn- 
ing tne water into foam, and driving 
gusts of meal out through the open 
doorway; over meadows where the sheep 
cropped the cool herbage, and the cat- 
tle lay in the sunshine sleeping; over 
village steeples, over homesteadsbrown 
with age, orchid amongst the verdure 
The worlding scanned the profusion of 
the panorama with an amazement that 
was exquisite from its newness. He 
marvelled at the charms that strewed 
the earth in such abundance, at the 
almost unnumbered forms and colors of 
her vitality, at the wonderful harmony 
that subsisted amidst all those various 
hues and shapes. Never had the jojs 
derivable from tho sense of vision ap- 
peared of 80 much value as now that he 
gazed into the deep and delicious mag- 
nificence of nature. His sight, with 
a sort of luxurious abandonment, 
strayed over the contrasts, and penetra- 
ted into the distances of the landscape; 
his bosom swelled with the conscious- 
ness of a sympathy with that creation 
of which he felt himself to be but a 
kindred unit, or, at best, a sentient 
atom. 

It was while absorbed inthese sensa- 
tions, that Cagliostro paused before the 
rustic, dwelling-house towards which 
his steps had been involuntarily direct- 
ed. The building was situated at a 
few paces from the pathway. There 
was nothing about it to arrest the at- 
tention of a passer-by, except, perhaps, 
an appearance of extreme but pic- 
turesque humility. The walls were 



riveted together with iron-bands in 
crossbars and zigzags; the brickwork 
was decayed and crumbling away in 
blotches; the roof was low and thatch- 
ed. Yet, in spite of these evidences of 
poverty, the scholar regarded the struc- 
ture with a reverential aspect, with such 
an aspect as he might have presented 
had he contemplated the hut of Baucis 
and Philemon. 

The threshold of this obscure edifice 
formed of itself a bower of greenery, 
thickly covered with the blooms of the 
honey-suckle. Under the porch was 
seated a man of a most venerable coun- 
tenance. He was muffled in a gray coat 
of the coarsest texture, and his legs be- 
ing crossed, a worsted stocking and a 
slipper of untanned leather betrayed 
the meanness of his under garments. 
His hair, brilliant with a whiteness like 
that of milk, was parted in the centre 
of Tils forehead, and fell over his shoul- 
ders in those negligent curls called 
oreilles de chien, which became fash- 
ionable long afterwards, during the days 
of the French Direfctory. "Had the Al- 
chemist remained profoundly ignorant 
as to the identity of the old man, he 
must still have observed with interest, 
features which were equally character- 
ised by the pensiveness of the student 
and the paleness of the valetudinarian. 
He knew, however, instinctively, as he 
had done upon the two preceding oc- 
casions, that he beheld a personage of 
illustrious memory. And he knew 
rightly, for it was Milton. While the 
great plague was desolating the me- 
tropolis, he had escaped from his resi- 
dence in the Artillery Walk, and sought 
security from the contagion by a tempo- 
rary sojourn in Buckinghamshire. 

Opposite the immortal sage stood a 
person of about the same years, but of 
a very different deportment — it was the 
dearest of his few friends, and the most 
ardent of his many worshippers, Rich- 
ardson. The latter was leaning 
against the trunk of "a great maple-tree 
that grew close to the parlor-lattice, 
stretching forth its enormous branches 
in all directions, and mingling its fo- 
liage with the smoke that Issued from 
the chimney. Richardson kad been 
reading aloud but a moment before^ 
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from a Volume of Boccaccio; he had 
placed the book, however, upon the 
window-sill, in obedience to a move- 
ment from his companion, and contin- 
ued, with his arms folded and his eye- 
lids closed, a silent and almost inani- 
mate portion of the domestic group. 
The quietude which ensued was so con- 
tagious that Cagliostro remarked with 
a feeling of listlessness, the details 
and accessories of the spectacle — the 
silk curtains of rusty green festooned 
before the open window, the tobacco- 
pipe lying among the manuscripts upon 
the table, even the slouched-hat hang- 
ing from the back of an arm-chair. 
The rambling meditations of Balsamo 
were soon concentrated upon a loftier 
theme, by the voice of Milton singing 
in a subdued tone the antistrophe of .a 
favorite ode of Pindar. As the noble 
words of the Greek lyrist rolled with 
an indescribable gusto from the lips of 
Milton, it seemed to the Rosicrucian 
that he had never before comprehended 
the true euphony of the language. And 
the visage of the old bard responded to 
the strain of Pindar; it was illumined 
with a certain majesty of expression 
that imparted additional dignity to a 
countenance at all times beaming with 
wisdom. In appreciating the Pagan 
poet, the poet of Christianity appeared 
to glow with enthusiasm like that which 
entranced his whole soul in the mo- 
ments of his own superb inspiration.* 
Nor was the grandeur of the head di- 
minished in any manner by the unpoet- 
ical proportions of the body, for ac- 
cording to the acknowledgement of his 
most partial biographer, Richardson, 
the stature of Milton was so much be- 
low the ordinary height, and so much 
beyond the ordinary bulk, that he 
might almost be described as ** phort and 
thick." Yet, notwithstanding these 
peculiarities of the frame, an august 
radiance seemed to envelope the brow 
—a brow, hoary alike fronj years and 
1 



^♦Itlg impossible for anyone devoted to the study of 
"Wiadlse Loet*' of •*Coma8,** eren of ^'Sampson Agon- 
ize*," and especially of "II Pensoroso" and "L' Allegro," 
to doubt that their writer was carried away at times by 
tlM CBstruMy or divine afflatUi^ although Dr. Johnson dis- 
credlts "these bnrgts of light, and inTolnUons ofdark- 
nmw, fhSBO ttantient and involuntary excursions and 
ieirooe8sioD««ffj«r«itioo.''— SeeXtvei of tfultxts, Tol. 
i.p.l88. 



from misfortunes — and to invest with t 
sublime air the figure of that old man 
huddled in that old gray coat. Cag- 
liostro gazed with profound interest 
upon Milton as the rolling melody of 
Pindar streamed into his ears, when 
suddenly the song ceased, and the face 
of the singer was raised to the res' 
plendent light of the heavens. Alas! 
those eyes turned vacantly yi their sock- 
ets — those eyes which had once looked 
so sorrowfully on the sightless Galileo 
— those eyes which had mourned 6vei 
the ashes of Lycidas, and rained upon 
them tears transmuted by poetry into 
a shower of precious stones ! The 
misery of his blindness recurred to 
Milton timsclf at that same instant. 
A cloud of grief descended upon his 
countenance. He experienced one of 
those poignant feelings of regret which, 
in our own day, occasionally oppress 
the heart, of Augustin Thierry — for 
with the sensibility of a poet he knap 
that the hour was beautiTul. Never 
had Cagliostro seen human face express 
.such exquisite but patient suffering; it 
seemed to be listening to the loveliness 
of the earth; it seemed to be inhaling 
the glories of nature, as it were, throu^ 
those channels which were not oblite- 
rated. The stirring of the leaves, the 
scent of the woodbine, the pattering of 
the winged seeds of the maple upon 
the pages of Boccaccio, the fitful twit- 
tering of the birds — all ascended as 
offerings of recompense to the blind 
man, but they only tended to enhance 
tlie sense of his affliction. He caught 
but the skirts of the goddess of that 
creation whose glories he had chanted 
in his celestial epic; and yet nomurmnr 
escaped from the dejected lip of Mil- 
ton ! 

Again darkness surrounded the Rosi- 
crucian — again the awful voice re- 
sounded in his imagination. 

**Behold!" it said "the sorrows of 
the great and virtuous when the ligjil 
is quenched: behold the divine preroga- 
tive of those who see ! And know, 
Balsamo, that such are the boons thou 
hast contemned — such are the faculties 
thou hast polluted." 
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MIRABEAU. 

After a scarcely perceptible pause, 
the Voice resumed: "The miseries of 
those who have abused op lost the pow- 
ers of seeing, of tasting, or of feeling, 
have been revealed to thee, sceptic ! 
Thine eyes have penetrated into the 
dim retrospections of the past. Look 
onwards, Balsamo, and thou shalt dis- 
cern the things that are germinating in 
the womb of tho future." 

Cagliostro had scarcely heard this as- 
surance when the curtain hitherto im- 
penetrable to mortal, was raised — the 
dread shadows of the future were dispell- 
ed. He found himself in the upper apart- 
ment of one of the most distinguished 
mansions in Paris. The chamber, which 
was lofty and spacious, was enriched 
with the most costly and most gorgeous 
decorations. Pilasters, incrusted with 
marble, and enamelled with lapis- 
lazuli, broke the monotony of the walls 
and supported the ceiling with their 
capitals. Between these pilasters were 
pedestals surmounted with statuary 
and busts; and these, again, were re- 
flected in the mirrors hung about the 
room in profusion. An almost orien- 
tal luxury characterised the Turkish 
carpets, as soft as the greensward, and 
the draperies of velvet which conceal- 
ed the windows, and fell in graceful 
folds about a bed at the opposite, end 
of the apartment. An antique cande- 
labrum stood upon the mantlepiece and 
3hed a rosy and voluptuous light over 
this domestic pomp, while some odor- 
ous gums crackled in a chafing-dish 
upon the hearth and loaded the air with 
their fragrance. 

Familiar as the Rosicrucian was 
with splendor, his glance roved over 
these appurtenances with delight, for 
he had never before seen the evidences 
of wealth so enhanced by the evi- 
dences of refinement. He thought 
that the possession of such a dwelling 
would be something towards the reali- 
sation of happiness. In the very 
conception of that ignoble thought, 
however, he received a solemn and ef- 
fectual admonition. Before him, in 
the silent chamber, on either side of its 
groups of attendants and men robed in 



the costumes of the court and the bar- 
racks, was a deathbed. It was the 
deathbed of an extraordinary being, the 
owner of all this grandeur. It was the 
deathbed of Honore-Gabriel de Mira- 
beau. 

' The patrician demagogue reposed 
upon the pillows in the final stage of 
dissolution, and his broad forehead was 
already damp with the sweat of his 
last agony. Cagliostro surveyed the 
dying tribune with emotion, for in the 
very hideousness of his countenance 
there was a subtle and indefinable fas- 
cination. The gigantic stature which 
had so often awed the tumults of the 
National Assembly was prostrate. 
The voice, whose brazen tones had 
sounded like a trumpet over the land, 
was hushed — that voice which had ex- 
claimed with such sublime significance 
to the Marseillois, — '*When the last 
of the Gracchi expired, he flung dust 
towards heaven, and from this dust 
sprang Marius !" — that voice which had 
conquered the aversion of Mademoiselle 
de Marignan with its seductive melody 
— that voice which had been at once 
the oracle of the king and the law of 
the rabble. Mirabeau lay before the 
Rosicrucian, with his natural ugliness 
rendered yet more repulsive by the to- 
kens of aterrible malady. The touch 
of death imparted additional horror to 
the massive deformity of his skull, to 
the coarseness of his pock-marked 
features, to his sunken eyeoalls, to his 
cheeks seared by disease, to his hair 
bristling and dishevelled like that of a 
gorgon. Still, through all these un- 
sightly and almost loathsome peculiari- 
ties, there was perceptible a sort of 
masculine susceptibility. It was that 
susceptibility which gave zest to his de- 
baucheries, and occasionally subdued 
into pathos the storms of his dazzling 
and sonorous eloquence. 

Never was a solitary life pvized by 
so inany millions, as that which was 
then ebbing from the breast of Mira- 
beau. He seemed to be the only g«i|^- 
antee for the solid 'adjustment of tii# 
Revolution. With his disappearance, 
all hope of tranquility nnd good lgv- 
ernment was prepared to vanish, ilin 
was the intellect in which the eitremes 
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of that momentous epoch were united. 
He was the antithesis of public opin- 
ion. Noble by birth and plebeian by 
accident, a democrat in principle and a 
dictator in ambition, the shield of the 
monarch and the sword of the people, 
he was placed exactly between the con- 
tending powers of the age. He was 
the arbiter .between royalty and revolt: 
on the one side he acquired the >obe- 
dience of the sovereign through his 
fears, and on the other he obtained the 
allegiance of the multitude through 
their aspirations. His supremacy oc- 
cupied at the same moment the palace, 
the legislative chamber, and the mark- 
et-place; for all recognised in him the 
omen of their good fortune, and through 
him the realisation of their wishes. 
Flattered by the minions of the monar- 
chy, applauded by the members of the 
National Assembly, and idolised by the 
mob, his influence rested, as it were, 
upon a triple foundation. And yet, 
by a contradiction as remarkable as the 
anomalies of his own character, all 
parties were disposed to rejoice at the 
probability of his departure. The King 
was gratified at the thought of his re- 
moval, forasmuch as Mirabeau \^as 
the impersonation of a formidable sedi- 
tion; the political adventurer exulted in 
the prospect of his decease, because he 
monopolised popularity, and rendered 
them insignificant by the contrast of 
his colossal genius; the people, in like 
manner, were not altogether displeased 
at the notion of his extinction, because 
he appeared to them the only obstacle 
between themselves and the supreme 
authority. All valued him as their pres- 
ent preserver, and all hated him as 
their future impediment. Such were 
the conflicting sentiments entertained 
towards Mirabeau, during the last inci- 
dents of his eccentric and volatile ca- 
reer. And in the midst of so many an- 
tagoniatic interests, he alone remained 
unshaken and unappalled, his oratory 
rendering him *still trie mouth-piece of 
tfa» Revolution, his duplicity its diplo- 
yiatist, and his intellectual contrivance 
its statesman. Nor was he satisfied 
with these successes; he sought others, 
and was equally fortunate. Profligacy 
and legislation equally divided his en- 



thusiasm betwe'en them, and proved 
him to be not only the most daring pol- 
itician, but the most debauched citizen 
in France. His power and popnlarity 
had now, however, reached their apogee, 
and Honore-Gabriel RiquettiComtede 
Mirabeau was stretched upon his death- 
bed. 

Cagliostro approached the couch aiHi 
listened, for tn« great demagogue was 
speaking. His voice was harsh even 
in a murmur, though it still retained, 
according to Lemercier, ''a slight me- 
ridional accent.** The rosy light of the 
candelabrum beamed upon his cadave- 
rous lips. 

** Sprinkle me with perfumes, crown 
me with flowers, that tnus 1 may enter 
upon eternal sleep." 

Memorable words — the last words 
of Gabriel de Mirabeau. They em- 
body the spirit of his sterile philoso- 
phy, and are in unison with the evanes- 
cence of his genius.* As CagUostro 
observed the limbs convulsed and the 
eyes glazed with a simultaneous pang, 
he was caught up again into the dark- 
ness, and again his soul hearkened to 
the whispers of the Holy Voice. 

**Thu8," it said, **are those recom- 
pensed with disease and satiety, who 
are the slaves of their meanest, as of 
their noblest appetites; thus is their 
talisman shattered in the hour of its 
attainment." 

BEETHOVEN. 

When the reproachful accents csas- 
ed, Balsamo felt his feet once more 
pressing the earth, and the breezes 
rustling against his domino. He was 
wandering in the garden of what is 
termed the Schwarzpanier House, sit- 
uated on a slope or glacis in the outskirts 
of Wahring. The evening was so far 
advanced, that candles * already twink- 
led from the upper windows of the 
building, while the fires of the kitchens 
checkered the shrubs and gravel with 
patches of glaring light. Through the 
flower-beds, and along the intricate 
paths of the shrubbery, the Alchemist 



* Eren M. Alphoiue d« Ltunartine ftcknowledfjw ti 
Minbeaa, that ^eitiber hl« character, bis deed*, nor Ui 
tboaght«, have ihajMrand of immortality.** — HUlL Oinm, 
IiT.Lchap.3. 
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strolled at a languid pace, musing upon 
the things he had already witnessed, 
when his vigilant ears caught the tones 
of a musical instrument. Although it 
was scarcely audible from the distance, 
Cagliostro was struck by the extreme 
beauty and espieglerie of the perform- 
ance. He hurried forward in the di- 
rection from which the sounds proceed- 
ed, and at each step they became more 
distinguishable and bewitching. After 
a momentary feeling of indecision when 
he reached the walls of thexSchwarz- 
panier, the Alchemist ascended a flight 
of steps, and passed through the open 
casement of a French-window into a 
modest sitting-room. The musician 
whose skill had attracted him, was 
seated in the gray twilight at a piano. 
Cagliostro scarcely noticed that he was 
a man of short stature but of muscular 
proportions; he scarcely remarked, in- 
deed, either the apartment or its occu- 
pant; his whole consciousness was 
absorbed in the melody that streamed 
from the instrument. 

At first, the fingers of the player 
seemed to frolic over the keys, as 
though they toyed with the vibrations 
of the strings. The sounds were spor- 
tive and jocund; they rippled like 
laughter; they were capricious as the 
merriment of a coquette. Then they 
merged into a sweet and warbling ca- 
dence—a cadence of inimitable tender- 
ness, the very suavity of which was 
rendered more piquant by its lavish va- 
riations. The measure changed, with 
an abrupt fling of the treble-hand: it 
gushed into an air quaint and sprightly 
as tho dance of Puck — comic — odd — 
sparkling on the ear like zig-zags: it 
threw out a shower of notes; it was the 
voice of agility and merriment; it was 
grotesque and fitful, droll in its absurd 
confusion, and yet nimble in its amaz- 
ing ingenuity. Gradually, however, 
the humorous movement resolved itself 
into a strain of preternatural wildness 
—a strain that made the blood curdle, 
and the flesh creep, and the nerves 
shudder. It abounded with dark and 
goblin passages; it was the whirlwind 
Mowing among the crags of the Jung- 
f^au, and swarming with the forms and 
cries of the witches of the Walpurgis; 



it was Eurydice traversing the corri- 
dors of hell; it was midnight over the 
wilderness, with the clouds drifting be- 
fore the moon; it was a hurricane on 
the deep sea; it was every thing horri- 
ble, weirdlike, and tumultuous. And 
through the very fury of these passages 
there would start tones of ravishing 
and gentle beauty — the incense of an 
adoring heart wafted to the black 
heavens through the lightnings and 
lamentations of Ninevah. Again the 
musician changed the purpose of his 
improvisation; it was no longer dismal 
and appalling, it was pathetic. The 
instrument became, as it were, the or- 
gan of sadnesd, it became eloquent with 
an inarticulate wo; it was a breast 
bursting with affliction, a voice broken 
with sorrow, a soul dissolving with 
emotions. Then the variable harmo- 
nies rose from pensiveness into frenzy, 
from frenzy into the noise and the 
shocks of a. great battle; they swelled 
to the din of contending armies, to the 
storm and vicissitudes of warlike deeds, 
and soared at lait into a psBan such as 
that of victorious legions when — 
I 

*H3til7 to glory they Qome, 

like aking in his pomp. 

To Uie blut of the tromp. 
And Uie ro&r of the mighty dnunl** 

As the triumphant tones of the instru- 
ment rolled up from its recesses, and 
filled the apartment with a torrent of 
majestic sounds, as the musician sway- 
ed to and fro in the enthusiasm of his 
sublime inspirations, and enhanced the 
divine symphony by the crash of many 
thrilling and abrupt discords, the Rosi- 
crucian gazed with awe upon the res- 
ponsive grandeur of his countenance. 
The impetus of his superb imagination 
imparted an inconceivable dignity to 
every lineament, to his capacious fore- 
head, to his broad and distended nos- 
trils, to the fierce protrusion of his tin- 
der-lip, to the mobile and generous 
expression of his mouth, to the tawny 
yellow of his complexion, to the brown* 
depths of his noble and dilated eyes. 
There was something in unison with 
the glorious sounds that reverberated 
through the chamber, even in the enor- 
mous contour of his head and the gray 
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disorder of his hair. He seemed to ex- 
ult in the torrent of melody as it gush- 
ed from the piano and streamed out 
upon the dusk of the evening. While 
Oagliostro was listening in an ecstasy 
of admiration, he was startled by a 
sudden clangour among the bass-notes 
— the music seemed to be jumbled into 
confusion, and the ear was stunned by 
a painful and intolerable dissonance. 
Onlookingmore intently, he perceived 
that the composer had let one hand fall 
abstractedly upon the key -board, while 
the other executed, by itself, a passage 
^ extraordinary difficulty and involu 
tion. Then, for the first time the 
thought struck him that the musician 
was deaf.* Alas ! the supposition was 
too true: Beethoven was cursed with 
the loss of his most precious faculty. 
Those who appreciate the full splen- 
dour of his gigantic genius, those who 
conceive, with a distinguish ,d compo- 
ser now living, that "Beethoven began 
where Hayden and Mozart left off;" 
those who coincide with an eminent 
critic, in saying that "the discords of 
Beethoven are better than the harmo- 
nies of all other musiciang;" those, in 
fine, who worship his memory with the 
devotion inspired by his compositions, 
can sympathise in that terrible depriva- 
tion of the powers of hearing, by which 
his art was rendered a blank, and the 
latter years of his life were imbittered. 
They will remember with gratitude the 
jo>8 they have derived from the effu- 
sions of this fruitful intellect; they 
will call to their recollection the joy- 
ous chorus of the prisoners in Fidelio, 
— the sublime and adoring hymn of the 
"Alleluia" in The Mount of Olives,— 
the matchless pomp of the Sinfonia 
Eroica, — the passionate beauty of the 
sentiment of Adelaide, — the aerial 
grace of his quartettes and waltzes, — 
the thrilling and almost awful pathos 
of the dirge written for six trombones, 
— but, above all, they will recall to 

•This incttlcnt was 8ujfc;este<l by a toachin^ sentence 
.In Sohindler's biofrraphy of BeethoTen. After obfierrlnjif 
that the out^wird sotue no loiy^or co-oporatod with the 
iDwari mtn'l of tho prwit rompofer, ani that, oonoe- 
quently, "thij out{¥>urin5?»of hif fmoy Iw^jirae scarcely 
Intolll^ble." S<'hin<Jler conUnuow: — '■*Snm 'times he UH/uJd 
lajf kix left handjlat upon Out key-hoard, and Iktu drown, 
bi/ distvrrdant nniv^ Vie viuw to whicfi hU ri(/fU wag 
feelinglt/ fririnfj titfrrnnrf :*—<<>« Life of Beethoven. Edi-l 
Ud in Ignaee Motcfidkt, U. 176. . 



mind the noblest work ever conceivo: 
and perfected by composer, one of the 
greatest achievements of the human 
mind, the Mass in D. And, bearing 
these wonders in their memory, their 
hearts will ache for the doom of Lad- 
wig Von Beethoven. None of the« 
thini^s, however, being known to tie 
Rosicrucian, his sympathies were arous- 
ed solely by what he himself had heaid 
and witnessed. Still, that was more 
than enough to fill his whole soul with 
commiseration, especially as the sounds 
again burst in bewitching concert from 
the instrument, and a new inspiration 
lit up the visage of the musician. Ca- 
gliostro found himself, with profound 
sorrow, returning into the silent dark- 
ness, and the solemn Voice stealing, 
iox the last time, into his brain. 

"Behold, Balsamo," it said, "the 

f Measures that may vanish with the 
OSS of hearing. Behold, and shudder 

at the remembrance of thy blasphemies. 

Recognise the goodness of Omnipo- 
tence in thy five senses — value them 
beyond either rank, or wealth, or dignity, 

or fame, or power, — value them as the 
five mysterious talismans of human J if« ; 
and, in theirvirtuousemployment, know 
that earthly happiness is attainable !" 
While these words were resounding 
in bis mind, the Rosicrucian felt him- 
self carried, with inconceivable swift- 
ness, through the atmosphere. Imme- 
diately they ceased he became motion- 
less, though he was still enveloped in 
the shadows of night. All that had 
recently occurred to him, — all the 
strange and moving circumstances of 
which he had been a spectator, then 
thronged upon his recollection, and 
stirred his heart with astonishment. 
His imagination responded to his « 
amazement. He revisited again, in 
thought, the blooming grove of Capre«e, 
the pageantries of Cesarea, the ^reen 
lanes of Buckingham, the luxurious 
salon of Paris, and the twilight of the 
garden of Wahring. Italian beauty 
lived again in his remembrance, but a 
beauty marred by licentiousness and 
cruelty. He seemed to behold once 
more the multitudes of Palestine, the 
landscapes of England, the dainty 
splendours of France, ani the tranquil 
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lomesof Germany. Gradually, how- 
ver, his reflections became less inco- 
lerent, and the meaning of the vision 
ippeared to evolve itself before him, 
n inductions fraught at once with re- 
)roach and consolation. Coupling 
ogether the truths enunciated by the 
i/^oice of bis unseen visitant, and the 
spectacles revealed to him in succes- 
sion through its agency, the Alchemist 
bethought himself whether his original 
impressions, as to the condition of hu- 
manity, might not, in a great measure, 
have been erroneous. What he had 
just witnessed assured him, in an un- 
answerable manner, that ov^rt crimes 
or overt virtues were merely the good 
or evil employment of one or the other 
of the five senses; that they were the 
bright and black spots upon the spirit- 
ual nature of man, the facula and the 
macuhBf as it were, on the disc of his 
conscience. Satisfied, therefore, that 
the purity or depravity of every mortal 
was merely the consequence of the 
different purpose to which their sen- 
ses had been directed, the Rosicrucian 
perceived the intimate relationship 
subsisting between the immaterial 
being and the physical organs. He 
perceived especially that those organs 
were the channels through which that 
immaterial portion of humanity was 
brought into communication with a ma- 
terial existence, was compelled to en- 
dure its miseries, or was enabled to ap- 
preciate its enjoyments. In this he 
recognised the veracity of that solemn 
assurance, that happiness is accessible, 
even on this earth, to all who use their 
senses with a virtuous discrimination. 
Nor had this consolatory truth been 
enforced merely by a barren assevera- 
tion. Balsamo had been taught the 
inestimable value of those senses, and 
the Denalties of such as abused them 
by their vices. Five incidents, most 
touchine, or most appalling, had re- 
minded him of the exquisite pleasures 
derivable from created things, through 
the eyes, through the nostrils, through 
the ears, through the palate, and 
through the nerves. He had seen the 
anguish, moreover, of those who suffer- 
ed from the deprivation of either sense, 
or of those who were tortured by the 



result of their own heinous misapplica- 
tion. He had seen thisila the insanity 
ofTiberious, imthe torments of Agrip- 
pa, in the sadness of Milton, in the 
desolation of Mirabeau, and even in Ae 
philosophic sorrows of Beethoven. 
The emperor, the tetxarch, the poet, 
the demagogue, and the musician, 
crowded ujpon his memory, and appeal- 
ed to his judgment with the same mel- 
ancholy distinctness. Still the villa- 
nous predilections of the Rosicrucian 
contended for the mastery, although 
his intellect recognised the wisdom of 
the Vision. A fierce strife arose be- 
tween his passions and his reason. 

Suddenly his eyes opened to the 
splendor of an autumn morning; and as 
the sunlight poured along the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, as it gilded eve- 
ry blade of grass in the paddock, and 
streamed in golden pencils through the 
open window of the cottage, it glittered 
upon his cheek like rain-drops. 

Cagliostro was weeping. 

BUokwood's lUgMino. 
» ^»» * ■ 

TAKE THE RUBY WINE AWAY. 
Bring mo fbrUi the cap of gold, 
Cbssed hj BroM's hands of okl, 
yUlod ftnm yonder fountain*! hnut, 
Where the waters are at reat; 
This for me— in Joyous hour, 
This for ne->in beauty's bower, 
This for me— in manhood's prime, 
This for me-4n lift's decline. 

Bring me forth the humble horn, 
Filled by hunter's hand at mom, 
From theehrystal spring that flow* 
Underneath the blooming roee, 
Where the violet lores to stp, 
Where the lily cools her lip; 
Bring me this— and I will say, 
Take the ruby wine away! 

Take away the damning drMght, 
By the bacchanalian quaffed! 
Take away the liquid death— 
Serp<mt8 nestle in its breath. 
Terror rides upon its lood, 
Vice surrounds its brim of blood. 
Sorrow inits bosom stings, 
Sorrow buoyed on pleasure's wings. 

Dip the bucket in the well. 
Where the trout delights to dwell- 
Where the sparkling water sings. 
As it bubbles from the springs— 
Where the brecxes whisper sweet, 
Where the happy children meet, 
Draw, and let the draught be mine- 
Take away the rosy winel 
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HIS ONLY AMBITION. 

(Fhm the French qf AvgtuU Laaroie.) 
BT lUZiJBETH (THARA. 

There lived some years ago, in a 
pretCy village in. Auvergne, one of the 
poorest of priests who had ever served 
among the valleys -of Cevennes. His 
little hut would have created no envy 
in the lowest laborer employed in 
searching for antimony in the cavities 
of those mountains. Leaning against its 
small grey church, surmounted by an 
iron cross, it looked more like the cell 
of a lonely hermit, or one of those ref- 
uges against the storm which charity 
has erected on these craggy roads, than 
a human dwelling. But from the plat- 
form on which it stood, one could com- 
mand the fertile plains of Simagne, 
bordered by the silver waters of the 
Allier. Behind the church on the 
mountain side, a few secattered cabins 
arose, resembling a caravan climbing 
up the rocky way; and on this side, the 
eye ran from cliff to cliff, all along the 
chain, comprising the Puy-de-Dome, 
the Plomb du Cantab, and the Mont- 
d'Or. 

Such was the dreary desert that the 

Cure of had inhabited for more 

than ten years. [Ou.r readers will eas- 
ily understand the scruples which pre- 
vent our giving the name of his village, 
or altering the least details of this 
simple story by a fictitious one.] He 
was an active old man of about sixty, 
with a kind and benevolent counte- 
nance. The simplicity of his character 
had not injured his high talent, nor bad 
the austerity of his own life diminished 
his indulgence towards others. His faith 
was lively, and his zeal for his congre- 
gation had no bounds but those nature 
had laid on his physical strength. 
Charity enabled him to perform mira- 
cles. Neither the most rigorous cold 
of winter, its heavy snows, the fathom- 
less mountain ravines, or the gloom- 
iest night, could prevent his accom- 
plishing his apostolic duties. And 
all was done cheerfully, without the 
least feeling of vanity, with that simple 
manner which dissipated all ideas of 
sacrifice. 



One summer evening, about eight 
o'clock, the Cure having read his daily 
portion in his breviary, was silendy 
seated by a window which looked 
towards the village. The weather ha<i 
been stormy, and the old Priest, who 
had just returned from a long pilgrim- 
age, was tranquilly inhaling the re- 
freshing ni^t -airs, while Marguerite, 
his housekeeper, was putting aside the 
wooden platters, on which she had 
served her master's supper. Besides 
the dresser, there was a table, a chess- 
board, and box of dominoes* witk 
which the Cure and his old servant be- 
guiled the long winter evenings. Op- 
posite to it stood an oak chest; and 
near a small door — the most remarka- 
ble piece of furniture, though patri- 
archal in its primitive roughness — the 
Priest's seat. An ivory crucifix, a pres- 
ent from a wealthy penitent, rose over 
an ebony prie dieu. In an angle 
formed by theneavy chimney, a clock 
lifted its dial above its roughly-painted 
case, and a few chairs of the commonest 
work completed the furniture. As to 
the door oy the bed-side, that led to 
Marguerite's room, which was even 
more unfurnished than her master's. 
Marguerite, a respectable, important 
looking personage, but short and fat, 
and long passed the canonical age, was 
the true sovereign of these dominions. 
The legitimate masterhad long abdica- 
ted in her favour, and, save some sligbt 
abuses of power, some gentle scoldings, 
her government was most useful to 
their common interest, and suited the 
Cure's carelessness in worldly matters, 
especially in any cencerninghis inter- 
ests. His indifferonce in this respect 
was a text for Marguerite's unorthodoi 
sermons, and a cause of sad forewarn- 
ings, in which the eternal / was not 
always forgotten. 

The day of which we speak had been 
of that oppressive sort, in which frowns 
gathered on the old woman's brow in 
proportion to the clouds hovering above 
the mountain; and her hasty move- 
ments betrayed a "feort of irritability, 
which wanted but slight provocation to 
qetray itself. The Cure, on the con- 
trary, seemed as calm as ever; but a 
keen observer might have discovered s 
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certain triumphant look, scarce in ac- 
cordance with his usual modesty; and 
when his eye glanced on Marguerite, it 
had a malicious twinkle quite opposed 
to his daily precepts of Christian char- 
ity and humility. 

Night, however, drew on; the heavens 
were dark, the moon only showing 
itself at long intervals, and the wind 
played dolefully amone the branches 
of two lofty chesnuts, which shaded the 
cottage door. 

••After all your walking to-day, bed 
would be much better for you than sit- 
ting in that draught," Marguerite sud- 
denly remarked in a tone of maternal 
authority. "The wind from the plains 
is not healthy; a storm is not far off; if 
you will sit up, you ought at least to 
shut the window." 

But I am not tired. Marguerite. As 
to the unhealthy night air, you are 
right, and I obey you, although," he 
added aside, as he shut the window, 
•'the storm most to be dreaded at pres- 
ent is in, not out of the house." 

Marguerite did not, or would not, 
hear him, and he reseated himself. 

••What has vexed you to-day?" he 
continued. ••! am sure 1 have done 
nothing — you are wrong to be angry 
with me." 

The storm at length burst. "Wrong 
am I?" she cried in indignation — 
wrong? I ought to be quite satisfied 
with you — ^to go roaming about the 
whole day, without eating or drinking, 
at your age! Very praiseworthy, cer- 
tainly; but we shall see the end of it, 
and say I told you so." 

At this moment, a flash of lightning 
lit up the room. The Cure and his 
housekeeper signed themselves; and 
she lit a small lamp in the chimney cor- 
ner. 

"Peace, peace," he timidly replied, 
"our ministry has painful duties." 

** Good heaven ! there you go again 
with your duties ! but you yourself say 
that the Church does nof require one 
to kill oneself, body and soul, in its 
service. If it brought you anything 
beyond blessings ! But see the state 
in which it has placed yon! Look 
around you ! Look at all you possess ! 
Here are the fruits of thirty year's hard 



work! You have never fifty franca 
in your purse I" 

•• But who can tell?" murmured the 
Cure, •' Providence is good — we should 
never despair. 

You are right; for if Providence does 
not interfere, I do not see where we are 
to find a crust for our old age, since you 
can keep nothing of what you gain now. 
Look at yourself, if you please. Is 
there a poorer man in your parish 
than you are? Where are the fine 
promises you made me at Easter? 
Here is the Assumption coming, and 
what are we to do? What have you 
made by all your walks to-day ? Noth- 
ing. 

•• Ah, ah," said the Priest, mysteri- 
ously. 

••Well, then, some poor silver pieces 
— how will you buy a surplice out of 
them" 

Marguerite was interrtipted by a 
violent clap of thunder, wliich shook 
the house, while the lightning traced 
its fiery course along the mountain's 
side. The old woman seized a blessed 
branch^ which she dipped in the holy 
w^ter suspended by the wall, and 
began to shower the sacred drops 
about, while the Cure recited a fervent 
prayer. The rain bow poured down in 
torrents, and he tranquilly continued — 

•• Marguerite, you must look out for 
a tailor who can make a surplice prop- 
erly and quickly, for your master." 

•• What?" she said, fancying she 
had misunderstood him. •'What are 
you saying?" 

••That you have forgotten that the 
25th of July will soon be here.', 

••Well!" 

••Well! I called to-day on Madame 
la Baronne Dubief, who wishes to have 
ten perpetual masses for her husband's 
soul; and she begged my acceptance 
of these two hundred francs in recom- 
pense." 

As he spoke, he drew out a well- 
filled purse, and Marguerite, stretched 
forth her hand to take it, as if to con- 
vince herself that she was not dreaming, 
when the Cure, uttering a loud cry, 
suddenly rose. A strong red light was 
reflected on the mountain's side: he 
ran to the door — the flames were buist« 
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ing from the roof of a house in the mid- 
dle of the village. "Fire! fire!" he 
cried. *• Marguerite, make haste! run — 
ring the church bell to give the alarm." 

She hastened to an inner door which 
led to the belfry, and the Cure, catch- 
ing up his hat and cane, hurried to the 
place of ruin. 

The next day all was over; one house 
only, the poorest of all had perished, but 
the Cure nad lost the greater portion of 
his gown in the flames. 

"Fortunately," said Marguerite, as 
she finished stitching on a piece, whose 
color did not match particularly well 
with the rest of the cloth, "fortunately, 
thanics to Madame la Baronne's gen- 
erosity, the evil is not without a rem- 
edy." 

"Atas! my good Marguerite," her 
master answered, scratching his ear 
like a school-boy caught out in some 
trick, "it is very diffei-ent with the 
misfortunes of those poor people down 
there." 

"Well, you can preach a sermon, 
and make a collection for them — some 
one will help them, for certain." 

"We must hope so. But ought we 
not to set the example. Marguerite?" 

"There you are again, with your 
ridiculous ideas — your false views. 
Every one should help his neighbor ac- 
cording to his means — the rich with 
money: priests with their exhortations. 
Remember that you have hardly enough 
for bare necessaries." 

"Remember that they have nothing." 

"But you must have a new gown." 

"They have neither bread nor 
clothes." 

"Good patience!" exclaimed the 
housekeeper, suddenly struck with a 
new light. '*Dieudecielf What have 
you done with the money you shewed 
me yesterday?" 

"Marguerite," he answered, in some 
confusion, "you need not order my 
gown yet — I will make this hold till 
Christmas." 

He had voluntarily relinquished the 
means of making this puichase; but 
self-denying as he was, and willing to 
sacrifice his own dignity to another's 
wants, we must not suppose him in- 
iBeBBible to the necessity of proper ap- 



pearances. He was not one of those I 
who condemn every concession to the 
prejudices of society; and still less was 
he one of those vainglorious apostles 
who pride themselves on their ragged 
garments. He felt his poverty, but 
bore it bravely; and was always ready 
to renounce his most legitimate wishes 
in favor of another's wants; and thus, 
during ten years, he had not been en- 
abled, with all his privations, to amass 
the small sum necessary to the accom- 
plishment of his greatest ambition — a 
new gown. By dint of thinking ^^of it, 
and, thanks above all to Marguerite's 
constant dinning on the subject, the 
wish had acquired the tenacity of a fixed 
idea; and certainly, to judge by the de- 
plorable appearance of the old surplice, 
there was nothing unreasonable in his 
desire. One could only, on seeing iu 
deplore the evil destiny which con- 
stantly withdrew the long coveted ob- 
ject at the very moment when its at- 
tainment seemed most secure. Years 
had rolled on, holydays had succeeded 
each other, and still the poor Cure re- 
peated, with indefatigable persever- 
ance — 

"I will buy it next year — at Easter 
— at Whitsuntide — at the Assumption 
— at Christmas." 

Ten times he had gone round the fa- 
tal circle; the seasons were renewed 
— the holydays returned with a pitiless 
regularity, leaving each time a more 
perceptible trace of their passage on 
the folds of the unfortunate gown. 

With the next spring, an unexpected 
event renewed the Cure's anxiety — a 
pastoral visit from the Bishop was sud- 
denly announced ih his diocese. This 
news at first threw him ii^to that sort of 
stupor which arises from inmainent dan- 
ger ; he had a vertigo, as if the earth 
were trembling beneath his steps — then 
a feverish anj^iety and supernatural ac- 
tivity succeeded to this prostration of 
mind. He went and came, was every- 
where, doing a hundred things at the 
same moment ; he talked alone and 
aloud, using all the means by which 
cowards seek to shun their fears ; bat 
all efforts had one miserable result — 
he was obliged definitely to renounce 
all hopes of honorable escape. He 
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aw himself appearing shabby, mean, 
nd seedy -looking — like a man of dis- 
dlute life before his ecclesiastical su- 
erior; when Providence came once 
lore to his succour, in the person of a 
heritable widow, to whom Marguerite 
ad confided his troubles. No time 
ras to be lost — a tailor was sent for 
fom a neighboring Tillage. The man 
vas poor, and they not only gave him 
he cloth, but paid him beforehand for 
lis work. On returning homewards, 
he tailor, who liked a drop, stopped at 
I little inn, where wine — the poor 
nan's consolation — so bewildered nim, 
hat he forgot the distinctions between 
neum and team. The Cure 6Uppi)rted 
his new stroke with the lethargic insen- 
nbility- of one who has no longer 
strength to suffer. They caught the 
hief ; but the Priest would not prose- 
cute him — saying to himself that one 
misfortune could not repair another, 
and alleging to the world that the mon- 
ey squandered by the tailor was a gift, 
not a theft. 

Marguerltet then, thought her master 
had gone mad. 

The redoubtable day arrived, and the 
chimes of many bells told of the bish- 
op's presence. The Cur^, accompa- 
nied by his Sacristan and two choris- 
ters, went to receive his lordship at the 
entrance of the village; and the local 
authorities, in full costume, bore the 
canopy under which he would walk to 
the church. The Cure, proud and hap- 
py in the dazzlingly white robes which 
covered his gown, firmly advanced at 
the head of his little escort, and the 
procession proceeded along the gaily 
decked street to the church. Mass 
was performed, and then he paid his 
respects to the prelate. 

His lordship was seated between his 
two chaplains, who stood by him in a 
respectful attitude, and the first persons 
of the village. He was a very hand 
some man, about forty years old; his 
manners were highly polished ; his 
birth and countenance were alike no- 
ble, and he expressed himself with the 
grace and fluency of one accustomed 
to speak in courts. The old Priest felt 
abashed the moment he doffed his con- 
venient white robes; and the young 



prelate frowned, when he saw the pover- 
ty-stricken gown of the venerable Cure, 
who trembled like a criminal before his 
judge. 

**Is your parish then so very poor, 
sir?" asked the Bishop, **yaur income 
so parsimonious, that you cannot afford 
that care of .your person necessary to 
your sacerdotal dignity?" 

"If your lordship would excuse — '* 

"We are far, sir,', the prelate grave- 
ly continued, "from those happy times 
when the Chufch, honored in herself, 
needed no other ornaments than the 
virtues of her servants. Priests now 
are neither martyrs nor apostles ; they 
are men of the world, who re-animate 
the cause of religion by rendering it 
respectable and agreeable. To act 
otherwise. Monsieur le Cure, is to show 
an unskillfulnessorfalse pride which are 
equally blameable." 

"Monseigneur, my poverty alone is 
in fault, I assure you — " He stopped 
short ; even in self -justification he could 
not palliate the truth. 

"I know all. I know that your im- 
providence and undiscriminating char- 
ity compromise the necessary standing 
of a minister of the church, and I loud- 
ly blame your conduct. Go, sir, and 
remember, thai in sacrificing what we 
owe to ourselves, we risk failing in the 
respect we owe to others." 

As soon as the Cure was gone, the 
Bishop turned to those around him and 
said, with a smile, "The lesson was 
rude, but it was necessary: I think our 
good Cure will be cured for some time 
of his excessive liberality. At all 
events. Monsieur TAbbe," he added, 
addressing himself to one of his chap- 
lains, "take care that you quietly send 
a new gown to my worthy penitent, 
with three hundred francs for his poor 
parishioners." 

Before returning to his house, the 
Cure, wno nad been painfully effeetcd 
by this scene, prayed long in the church 
— a cold chill struck on him — and on 
leaving he was ill and feverish. Mar- 
guerite scolded less roughly than usual, 
and obliged him to go 10 bed. 

A few days afterwards, a doctor stood 
mournfully by that humble pallet. 
Marguerite was sobbing in her apron. 
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A Stranger entered ; on one arm he 
bore a gown of the finest black ; in the 
other hand he held a heavy purse. 
«*From Monseigneur," he said. 

The sick man smiled sadly. * 'Thank 
his lordship, I beg — in the name of my 
successor — and recommend to his kind- 
ness an ardent preacher, to whom 1 lis- 
tened too little." 

He pointed to the weeping Marguer- 
ite. 

"Just Heaven!" he added in a lower 
tone ; * * I have doubtless been ambitious, 
bat since it is so difficult to gain a new 
gown in this world, grant, I imploie, 
that the poor may be less numerous — 
and housekeepers more tractable." 

These were his last words. 



CnPII>— A. J>. 1600. 
There wm onoe a gentte timt 
Wbennethe world was in its prime; 
And «f erie daje was holydaT*, 
And ererie monUie was kureUe May^- 
Citpkle thenne hadda bnt to goe 
With his purple wings and bowe; 
And in bloeeomed rale and grore 
"Ewerj shepherd knelt to U>Te. 

Thenne a roeie, dimpled oheeke. 
And ablue eye, fond and meeka— 
And a rlnglette-wreathenne btowe, 
like hyadnthes on a bed of anow-^ 
And a low Toioe, silTerie sweet, 
From a Ilppe without deceits; 
Onlie thoee the heartes oouM mow 
Of the simple iwalnes to lore. 

But thatte time is gone and paate; 
Canne the snmmerre always lasted 
And the swalnes are wiser growne, 
And the heart is turned to stone, 
And the maidenne*s rose may witherre— 
Cupide's fled, no manne knowes whitherrc. 

But another Gupide*soome 
With a browe of oare and gloome; 
Fixede upon tbe earthlie monlda, 
Thinkinge of the sullenne gold; 
In his hande the bowe no more. 
At his back the household store. 
That the bridallo coldc muste buye; 
TJselosse nowe the smile and sighe: 
But he weares the pinion stUle; 
Flylnge at the sighto of ille, 
Otu for the olde, true, true4oTe time, 
Whonne the worlde was in its prime! 



THE GERMAN BEER GARDENS. 

[or 5iir oBLBAirs.] 
BT DR. G. M. WHARTON. 

Frogs and the rapier may be charac- 
teristic of France, garlic and silver 
stirrups of Spain, figs and trills of 
Italy, potatoes and patriotism of Ire- 
land, porter and conceit of England, 
oats and caution of Scotland — but beer 
and the waltz reign over Germany! 
The Teuton believes that the world is a 
kreistl — a whirligig — and he turns 
with it about the sun. And the moon 
revolves around the earth, andTeufels- 
drock revolves on his own heels. The 
seasons come in a round — Spring with 
her budding breast — Summer with her 
ripened charms, ''alltoo full foi; puri- 
tanic stays" — Autumn, the maternal 
— and Winter, a graylock crone wiih 
wheezing breath, but giddily attached 
to the teetotum dance ; and der Herr 
waltz, with their circling year. Glo- 
rious waltz! thou, like music, wast 
stolen from the spheres, and all na- 
ture proclaims thee! B|||^n, lediabU 
boiteux, satirically sung thy praise, 
but the kindly, phlegmatic Dutchland- 
er alone enjoys thee. All other na- 
tions thou dost coquet with, but on the 
bosom of his thou reposest like a wife! 

Such were our meditations on visit- 
ing the two German gardens on the 
Old Basin, beyond the cemeteries, on 
Sunday evening last. The "National" 
and the ••Tivoli" are their several de- 
signations. The latter ia perhaps the 
finer of the two, certainly the more 
aristocratic, as you pay a dime admis- 
sion fee. Within the enclosure both 
are laid out alike: A large yard shaded 
by trees under which are numerous 
little rustic tables and benches, separa- . 
ted by short intervals, and capable of 
accommodating two couples each; 
lamp-posts interspersed; shell-walks; 
a bar with strong ; liquors and warm 
water at one extremity; beer-men with 
large baskets filled with beer jugi, 
which pop like champagne bottles, and 
emit a frothy, yellow fluid, that will 
make you sleep before it makes you 
tipsy, and, in the center, the dance- 
house — a circular building, the flooring 
suQcounded by a balustrade, with ff sin- 
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gle door, and, elevated on a platform, 
an orchestra of a dozen brazen instru- 
ments. The stars and stripes float in 
the breeze, above the whole. Such is 
a description of the gardens. 

Five cents is paid by each male part- 
ner for the privilege of one walti, 
which occupies nearly ten minutes: the 
fraulien payirjg nothing, heaven bless 
them ! Often, as many as twenty 
couples are whirling around at one 
time. Strangers, and mere spectators, 
crowd outside of the balustrade, gazing 
listlessly upon the waltzers. The 
Germans proper,, not engaged in the 
dance, are seated upon the diminutive 
, benches under the trees, gargling guttur- 
als and beer. The good Almains are 
not the slipimest people in th^ world, 
that is a fact ; but thei^ large^ broad 
features only furnish the more canvas 
for incomparable pictures of amiabili- 
ty — if it be a little too sleepy-looking. 
They are the quietest, happiest folks in 
the world. How indifferent to observa- 
tion they are !. You can go up and in- 
spect thorn closely — incapable of iig* 
pertinence themselves, they never sus- 
pect you of it- It is a tribe of human 
beings remarkably free of tattlers, gos- 
sips and satirists, and very slight- 
ly influenced by malicious motives. 
Meaning no more offence than when we 
apply the term "Bull" to an English- 
man— -they are the dray -horses of n^an- 
Vmd. It is they who do the hard work 
and heavy pulling in the mines of 
learning, as wall as in physical fields. 
They have the patience, slow industry, 
enduring strength, and harmless temper 
of that noble animal-^which, of 
course, when it does kick up, plays 
the devil. 

There is less association of improper 
ideas in a beer drinker's embrace than 
in anybody else's. Thus, you see the 
vrow, in the waltz, actually reposing 
on the breast of her partner, one hand 
, over his shoulder clasping the other 
oyer his waist, while his arjns are hug- 
ging her as closely ; but you don't see 
the least harm. We noticed several 
pairs whose cheeks, in addition, rested 
against each other. This we thought 
to condemn, until, on clearer observa- 
tion, we discovered that Mynheey was 
17 



certainly asleep, and Fraulien would 
have been so too, for her eyes were 
also shut, but that the india-rubber she 
was chewing occasionally aroused her 
on the verge of strangulation ; mean- 
time, they were waltzing instinct- 
ively, and in perfect keeping with the 
music — lira It la tira li la^ Za, laf 

The temperature of the dance -house 
is two-fold. In that region which, is 
occupied by the aforesaid cheeks and 
faces, it makes itself devilishly warm, 
as Monsieur says ; we should put it at 
96 deg. .We judge from the flushed 
complexions and the streams of per- 
spiration whifeh shower from the spin- 
ning brows down on the floor. Sanc- 
toriu's scales would show that each 
party, after ten minute's waltzing, had 
lost two pounds weight. The yellow 
beverage, however,, is itself diaphoret- 
ic. Medical gentlemen might prescribe 
these Sabbath potations and gymnastics 
in certain cases. The other latitude is 
the ether or sphere, to adopt an ex- 
pression of Swedenborg, in which the 
skirts of 4he petticoat revolve. There, 
the weather iS cool, breezy, gusty, and 
sometimes squally. The substantial 
mast? from which the linen fluttered like 
sails in a gale, seemed sufficiently able 
to secure the broad bottoms from a 
capsize, nevertheless. 

When the music suddenly ceases, 
for a brief recess, during which the hot 
trombone breathes like a grampus, the 
waltzers stop with a stagger, look 
about with a Dewildered air, as much 
as to ask — "Is our five cents* worth of 
delirium over?"— -smile, and repairing 
to the benches, order a glass of oeer in 
astonishingly consonant phraseology. 
Ach Gdttf Prosperity to the gardens! 

N«w OrlMou Delta. 



A Hint. — A king of Persia sent to 
a tribe of Bedouins the Caliph Mus- 
tapha, a very celebrated pnysician, 
who inquired on his arrival how they 
lived. **We never eat till we are 
hungry, and then not to repletion," 
was the answer. "I may retire, 
then," said the doctor; **I have no 
business here.'* 
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Thtij nj I itnut aot lort thMy gkl* 

Wlwt tliiiple ftlkt th^ b«; 
ThAj might M well, forltkl the tttki 

Toswell apon the bm; 
VorUd the mm, to ihad hli ny% 

Onthis d«rk iMHTld of oun, 
lorUd the iprfaig to gem the Mvtt, 

And wreattie its Aum with itcnren. 
LoTt th0B noti then most they ^oeiMtli 

This bright ethereal sparic, 
And all the eonl) beoosne as dead, 

A« ofaaot and ae dark. 

The tea pereept to n, Which eaa twioa, 

The love^ and the pore— 
Taate, fteUog, Judgment, all nmst die^ 

Or I must still adore; 
How can J oease to lore the U^t, 

The roQT Ught, that Btrcaks 
With Temeil hoes, the hltiwhing bdkb, 

Deep glowing in th]^di9elu( . 
How oease ta love the IHfSnaoe shed 

Anmnd tiie flowery heath, 
Wlien spring her balmj treasure poorly 

Wann teeming in my breath! 

How.eease to tove the pletitng tatwh 

Of majesty and giao»— 
The sonlof wit— intelllgenoe, 

Bright beaming in thy &cel 
Oh! no, oh! no, tt cannot be^ 

Not all the fbrmal rolea, ' 
9or all the diotvms^ eoldcnd stnoi 

Of all the heartkHsehoQls, 
Oan ef«r teaeh ma to disown. 

What nature best had taught, 
Bre man had trfed to fttter taste. 

And bind the winged ttMnq^: 
Tatneflbrt) airimnsterarpffOT^ 

jBeyond all human art, 
No power on earth can chain «r sway 

The yearnings of the heart 
Adore thee, yes, in spite of all^ 

Ten thousand ilk or ends. 
My heart is yours and yours ahanbs^ 

WhOe lota the wurid < 



**My wife has made my fortune/' 
said a gentleman of great possessions, 
by her thrift, prudence, and cheerful- 
ness, when I was just beginning.'* 

"And minehas lost my fortune," an- 
swered his companion, bitterly, "by 
useless extravagance, and Tepining 
when I was doing well." 

What a world does this open of the 
influence which a wife possesses over 
the future prosperity of her family? 
Let the wife know her influencOi and 
try to use it wisely and well. 



A RAMBLE IN GERMANY. 

We had finished our contemplated 
tour in the Hartz, with a day in the old 
mining town of Claushal, and had in- 
tended to proceed onward to Gottingen, 
and so on to Frankfort. But we were 
within sixty miles of Luther's birth- 
place, and could not resist our desire to 
visit it. A walk of two days brought 
us to a little village within a few hoars 
of Mansfeld, Where, when the future 
Boanerges was but six months old, his 
pare/it8 took up their abode, and where 
the child passed his early years. We 
left this village, and hardly had deposi- 
ted our things in the "Stadt Keller" inn 
at Mansfeld, before we began our in- 
quiries as to the mementos of Lpther 
still remaining. The house in which 
his father lived has long been gone, 
but an open space between two houses 
marks the place. The school-house 
where he received "fifteen blows of a 
cane in one forenoon" — not ** flogged 
fifteen times in one day," as the trans- 
lator of Merle D'Aubigne has given it 
— wJls but a door or two off. Taking 
us to the door, the host pointed out the 
latter still standing, and in its lower 
story, excepting that a bas-relief and 
an inscription over the door was added 
sbme two centuries since, precisely as 
when Luther was a pupil nearly 300 
years ago. It was along this very street 
that John Luther, the father, and Nich- 
olas Oemler, afterward the brother-in- 
law, used to carry the little boy of five 
years, in their arms, to and from the 
school. 

The school -house is of two stories, 
and built of stone. You enter through 
a large arched door into a broad pas- 
sage, flagged with stone, from which a 
flight of stairs leads up into the spart- 
ments of the family, and two doors, 
One on each side, lead into the two 
school- rooms. A school, called the 
f* Luther School," is still taught there, 
supported in part by the public, and in 
part from the proceeds of a Amd left by 
a Dr. Iken, of Bremen, in 1841. Our 
host kindly made us acquainted with the 
teacher. Dr. Otto, who received us with 
much kindness. People from all parts 
of Europe visit Mansfeld, butwe wero 
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the first Americans wko had ever 
troubled bim with a call. He asked us in 
to see his school of boys. We found the 
room furnished with benches of the 
rudest construction, apparently as old 
as thb building Itself, from which some 
twenty boys, from eight to twelve or 
fourteen years of age, rose to teceive 
vta, as curious no doubt to look upon 
two b<nrn Americans, as we were to look 
upon a school in the room where Luth- 
er learned **the heads of the Catechism, 
the Ten Commandments, the Anostles' 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, some nyiaans, 
some forms of prayer,*' etc^ 

The school-room is small, and can 
•carcely accommodate more than 25 or 
30 scholars. A poor pictuire of Li^her 
and a portrait qX the last King of Prus- 
sia adorn the walls. * The other school 
room we did jiot see. The rooms above 
have been made more modem in their 
appearance ', but the house 9s a whole, 
with its solid walls, can easily be be- 
lieved, even though ^ we had no good 
proof of the fact, to be a relic of the 
times preceding the Reformation, and 
seems likely to stand as much longer — 
a sort of Mecca for the admirers of 
Luther. 

Not far from the hotel, in a small 
open place on the main street, stands 
the church where the family of Luther 
attended the Catholic service until the 
labors of Martin caused the introduc- 
tion of other worship. It is not now 
precisely as in those days for it has 
Deen repaired — as the inscription over 
the door has it, **Renovatum,1620,"< — 
a modest, plain building of stone, with 
a solid stone tower. Within also plain 
— the choir ornamented with an altar, 
surmounted with carved work and an- 
cient paintings, and with the monu- 
ments of various Counts of Mansfbld. 
The front of the gallery is divided 
tato panels, each containing a picture, 
illustrating some portions of ISiblical 
history. 

Saturday afternoon we went up to 
the ruined castle of the old Counts of 
Mansfeld, once an almost impregnable 
stronghold. It stands upon the brow 
of the hill, and looks down upon the 
town. La the rear it was defended by 
a double wall of immense strength, and 



whh two deep fosses or ditches. A 
portion of one of these ditches, exca- 
vated in the solid sandstone, is now 
the prison of a family of noble deer. 
Some idea of the extent may thus be 
formed, to which this portion of the de- 
fences was carried. We went down 
into the vaulted apartments beneath 
the wall, where once the silver, pro- 
duced by the mines of Mansfeld, was 
coiired. We looked into the court 
where once thb knights practised feats 
of arms, and passed over the bridge 
and through the thick, arched gateway 
into the inner court. Here, on the 
left, was the golden hall, now roofless, 
and that elegantbalcony now in ruins, 
upon the corner of which was once the 
seat ef the dame who distributed the 
prizes to successful knights, in the 
tournament. Here is the chapel still 
carefully nreserved from the ravages of 
time, by the present owner, who has 
repaired and rendered habitable a por- 
tion of the edi^ce. 

Crossing the court, and passing by 
the chapel and inhabited part, we came 
through a, gateway, out upon a broad 
platform, supported by a huge wall at 
least 60 feet higl;i, from whence we 
could look down directly into the town, 
and far away over hill and plain. 
Seen from above, the town appears of 
a triangular form. Though containing 
some 1600 inhabitants, its greatest ex* 
tent cannot be mqch more than half a 
mile. The hills which rise beyond and 
around are now covered only with fields, 
and while we looked, groups of peasan- 
try were engaged getting in the harvest. 
On one of tne staircase towers of the 
castle* which is no longer of use, for the 
apartments to which it led have long 
been desolated, still rjsmains the figure 
of a knight, cot in stone, with an in- 
scription in German, ** Count Albert 
VII., bom 1480, died 1560." 

A stranger in Mansfeld, in 1484, 
might Qaturally have imagined that for 
theypung Count Albert Vll., surround- 
ed by all the magnificence of the cas- 
tie, being reared in the Court of one 
of the most powerful and important 
of the knightly houses, instructed in 
all the learning of the age, and looking'' 
forward, as the heir of all around him, 
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to the time when fie should mingle 
with the ereat and powerful, in war or 
in the halls of the Emperor, — that for 
this child Albert, a career might be 
open which should change the current 
of human affairs. Such a thing would 
have seemed possible. But point down 
to the low house then standing yonder 
in the poorest part of the town, and 
tell him that a few months since a poor 
miner; with his wife and one little in- 
fant, not yet a year old^ came from the 
neighboring town of Eisleben, and 
took up their abode in that mean and 
lowly dwelling. The father works in 
the forest*orin the mine a3 h6 has op- 
portunity, and so poor are they that the 
mother, like other peasants, works in 
the woods, and brings fuel into the town 
upon her back, to obtain the . bare 
necessities of life. 

The poor infant, born in want and 
nursed m poverty, is to chtmge the face 
of the world, and the heir of this state- 
ly castle is to be known to future gen- 
erations, not from his deeds'in war, not 
from his wisdom in peace, but as a 
friend and protector of that poor mi- 
ner's son ! 



THE SOCIETY OF WOMAN 

No society is more profitable, be- 
cause none more refinirtg and provoca- 
tive of virtue, than that of refined and 
sensible woman, that her beauty might 
win, her gentle voice invite, and the de- 
sire of her favor persuade men's stern- 
er souls ' to leave the path of sinful 
strife, for the ways of pleasantnecis and 
peace. But when woman falls from 
this bleat eminence, and sinks the 
guardian and cherisher of pure and 
rational enjoyments into the vain co- 
quette, and flattered idol of fashion, she 
is unworthy of an honorable man's ad- 
miration. Beauty is then at best« 

*-A pretty plaything. 

DeardojQitr 

We honor the chivalrous deference 
which is paid in our land to woman. 
It proves that our m«n know how to 
respect virtue and pure affection; and 
that our women are worthy of such re- 
spect. Yet woman should be some- 



thing more* than mere woman to wiai/ 
to their society. To be our compu- 
ions they should be fitted to be on, 
friends: to rule our iiearts they shooli' 
be deserving the approbation of ov 
minds. — There are many such, asdliiat- 
there are no more, is rather the fault of 
our own se^ than their own; and des{Hle 
all the unmanly scandals that have bed 
thrown upon them^n prose and vm^ 
th«y would rather share in the ratioDs! 
conversation ofmen of sense than lisus 
to the silly complimenis of fools, utf 
a m^n dishonors them, as well ai dis- 
graces himself, when he seeks tbfit 
circle (or idle pastime, and not for tk 
improvement ofhis mind and the Aem^ 
tion of his heart. 



AFFECTION. 

We sometimes meet with men wb 
seem to think that any indulgence ii 
an affectionate feeling is a weakneflbi 
They will return from a journey afii 
meet their families vdth a distant 6it 
nity, and move among their childnx 
with the cold and lofty splender of ft 
iceberg, surrounded by its broken {n^ 
ments. There is hardly a more uiii»- 
tural sight on earth, than one of tbw 
families without a heart. A father U 
better extinguish a boy's eyes, tint* 
take away his heart- Who that hii 
experienced the joys of friendship, asi 
values sympathy and affection, wooU 
not rather lose all that is beautiful Ib 
nature's scenery than be robbee 
of the hidden treasure of his heart?— j 
Cherish your heart's best affectiofil| 
Indulge in the warm and gushing eiooj 
tions of filial, parental, and frateroil 
love. — Think it not weakneto, GoJn 
love. Love God, every-body, and en 
erything that is lovely. Teach yoci 
children to love; the rose, the robin, ^ 
love their parents; to love God. I/< 
it be the studied object of their dome? 
tic culture to give warm hearts, arderS 
affections. Bind your whole femil.' 
together by those strong cords. Yor 
cannot make them too strong. RH 
ligion is love; love to God; love tM 
man. 
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THE BURIAL. 
Br D. C. Stubois. 
olemnly, slowly, they move along, 
tieaadj, alairly, they ehont th^ mmgt 

And the mlemn tone 

Of the solemn bellf, 

Moomf ally kMw 

The Burial teUi. 

Stth «n aged one died? are they ticaring the day 
Of the honor'd or lowly, to the tomb, to dayt 

The dirge they tingt 

la snng o'er the dead. 

And the tears that spring 

O'er the aleep«*e bed: 
T«U not who la gone,— or the honored, or lowly,— 
Tdl Boi who la borne so toliiBnly, slowly^ 

Sovly, aolomnly more they along; 
Stowly UMi iolemnly ehailthig ^e Kmg, 

Andthaiigh aad the moan 

And the tear drop 1ell«, 

A tale as lone 

As the tale of the hells. 
Bnton with trembling step and slow, 
Tbeybear the bier to its dwelling loWI 

Nowaakyewlieittbebiertbtyara bearing— > 

Watch the guiding t$pers glaring! 
By its sepulchre-home 
It is resting now, 
And they gaie as they coue 
On the.death s e a le d brow, 

TisiapatoM the pallid moonbeam's light • 

T h it slee p s oo the bdow on a winter's night! 

TIs not the aged nor honor'd: nor lowly, 

Tb^ bear along so solemnly, slowly, 
For the taper-light 
O^er theeoAnatreamhig, 
0*er a lUr yenng sight 
Bheds itsghastlT gkamingl 

And the white rose wreath on the marble brow, 

And the Jewel'd hand, teU the death-broke tow! 

Bat the elumting hafh oeaeed and thedix^ is done, 
And they'Tw left her to sleep in sHenee alone. 

They hare left her to s^p 

By the sad singing tide 
' Which seems to weep 

O'er the early died! 
And the light of the mom wiU gOd her graro 
As H tumbles at dawn o'er the sadToioed wavet 

ItvM here thsA she said in her maiden prUe, 
'HMi bnry me here, by the wild flonged tkW 

Ok! borymehare, 

Where no flow'r maj blooai 

In mocking cheer 

O'er my early tomb! 
^ Mb of the ware on the shore's mde bnait 
2» aU I would hsw in my diwimlesi rest!'* 



IRISH LOVE PHRASES. 

There is no country in 'which the 
phrases of good-will and affection are 
so strong as in Ireland. The Irish 
language actually flows wkh the milk 
and honey of love and friendship. 
Sweet and palatable is it to the other 
sex, tod sweetly can Paddy, with his 
deluding ways, administer it to them 
from the top of his mellifluous tongue, 
as a dove feeds her young, or as a kind 
mother her babe, shaping vnth her 
own pretty mouth every morsel of the 
delicate) viands befoiejtgoes into that 
of the infant. In this manner does 
Paddy, seated behind a ditch, of a bright' 
Sunday, when he ought to be at mass, 
feed up some innocent girl, not with 
**fal8e music" but with sweet words; 
for nothing more musical or melting 
than his brogue ever dissolved a female 
heart. Indeed, it is of the danger to 
be apprehended from the melody of his 
voice, that the admirable and appro- 
priate proverb speaks ; for when he ad- 
dresses his sweetheart, under circum- 
stances that justify suspicion, it is 
generally said, ** Paddy's feedin' her up 
wid false music." 

What language has a phrase equal 
in beauty and tenderness to cushla ma- 
chree — pulse of my heart? Can it be 
paralleled in the whole range of all 
that are, ever were, or ever will be 
spoken, for mtisic, sweetness, and a 
knowledge of anatomy? If Paddy is 
unrivalled at swearing, he'fairlv throws 
the world behind him at the blarney. 
In professing friendship, and making 
love, give him but a < Haste of the na- 
tive," and he is a walking honeycomb 
that every woman who sees him wish- 
es to have a lick- at; and heaven 
knows, that frequently, at all times, 
and in all places, does he get himself 
licked on their account. 

Another expression of poculiar force 
is vick machreB — or, son of my heart. 
This is not only elegant, but affection- 
ate, beyond almost any other phrase 
except the foregoing. It is, in a sense, 
fromewhat different from that in which 
the philosophical poet has used it, a 
beautiful comment upon the sentiment 
of "the child's the father of the man," 
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Uttered by the great, we might almost 
sty, the glorious Wordsworth. We 
have seen many a youth, on more oc- 
casions than one, standing in profound 
affliction over the dead body of his- 
aged father, exclaiming, Ahir viek 
machree — vick machree — wuil thu 
marra wo*uin — wuilthumarra¥>o*uMf 
Father, son of my heart, son of my 
heart, art thou dead from me — art thou 
dead from me?" An expression, we 
think, under any circumstances, not 
to be surpassed in the intensity of do- 
mestic affection which it expresses ; but 
under those alluded to, we consider it 
altogether elevated in exquisite and 
poetic beauty above the most powexful 
s3mibols of Oriental imagery. 

A third phrase, peculiar to love and 
affection is, Masim as thee hu^^or, 
**My soul's within you." Eveiy per- 
son acquainted with language knows 
how much an idiom suffers by a literal 
translation. How beautiful, then, how 
tender and powerful, must those short 
expressions be, uttered, too, with a fer 
vour of manner peculiar to a ijeeply 
feeling people, when, even after a Kte 
ral translation, they carry so mudh of 
their tenderness and energy into a lan- 
guage whose genius is cold compared 
to the glowing beauty of the Irish. 
Mavourneen dheelish, too, is only a 
short phrase, but, coming warm and 
mellowed from Paddy's lips into the 
ears of his colleen dhas, it is a perfect 
spell — a sweet murmur, to which the 
lenis susuTTus of^ the Hybla bees is, 
with all their honey, jarring discord. 
How tame is "My sweet darling," its 
literal translation, compared to its soft 
and lulling intonations. There is a 
dissolving, entrancing, beguiling, delu- 
ding, flattering, insinuating, coaxing, 
winning, inveigling, roguish, palaver- 
ing, come-over-ing, comedhering, con- 
senting, blarneying, killing, willing, 
charm in it, worth all the philtres, that 
ever the gross knavery of the alchymist 
imposed upon the credulity of those 
who inhabit the other ' nations of the 
earth — for we don't read that these 
shrivelled philtremongers ever pros- 
pered in Ireland. No, no — let Paddy 
alone. If he hates intensely, and 
effectually, he loves intensely, compre- 



hensively, and gallantly. To loi 
with power is a proof of a large sos 
and to hate well is, according to tfa 
sreat moralist, a thing itself to be love 
Ireland is, therefore, through all H 
sects, parties, and religions, an amic 
ble nation. Their affections are, iM 
deed, so vivid, that they scruple am 
sometimes to Kill each other with kiol^ 
ness: but we hope that the march of ion 
and friendship will not only keep pace 
with, but outstrip, tha march of intel- 
lect. 

CuMbn*f StariM ofth^IHA 



GeH. OATAIOirAC's MABaULGC— ^ 

The way in which this match wait 
made, was romantic enough, and quite | 
interesting. Mille. Odier had never 
spoken to Cavaignac in her life. He 
was with several other gentlemen spend* 
ing the evening with her father, but 
the ladies present sat with their work 
around a table, and took no part what- 
ever in the conversation of tno gentle- 
men who stood in the middle of iht 
room. At la$t one of them mentioned 
the marriage of a well known old man, 
with a very young girl. Cavaignac re- 
marked that any father who would for 
money or station, sacrifice his yoniie 
daughter to an old man deserved to be 
shot. He little thought that this was 
heard by the fair young girl who seemed 
so absorbed in her embroidery. But 
she did hear it and looking at Cavaig- 
nac saw in him a man well advanced 
in life, who, from the sentiments ex- 
pressed would probably never ask a 
young girl to marry him, and she, the 
fair daughter of the banker thought 
it wouldbe the height of happiness to 
be loved by a man who expressed him- 
self so nobly. She thought of him all 
night, and the next morning went \o 
her father and told him that if Gen. 
Cavaignac would marry her she would 
never have any other choice. As a gal- 
lant* soldier, Cavaignac could not re- 
fuse such an offer, but a few days ac- 
quaintance showed him that fortune 
had thrown a prize in his way which 
he had little dreamed of ever possess- 
ing. 
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THE TRESSES OF THE 
DAY STAR. 

"Mr. Gould's Humming Birds, at 
the Zoological Gardens — Sixpence ex- 
tra.'* Plain prose and very sensible. 
But with these feathered jewels still 
glittering in our vision, we cannot call 
them by any less delicate name than 
some one of the charming Indian terms 
which belong to the poetry of their as- 
sociations. They shall remain in our 
ipemory under "the pretty, fond, adop- 
tions Christendoms,'* by some of which 
the aiMuent Mexicans expressed their 
love for these most brilliant of living 
creatures. They shall be to us ** rays 
of the sun" — ** rose-suckers" — ''myrtle- 
suckers" — **hill stars" — "hermits" — 
"comets** — "stars of the morning*' — 
"tresses of the day star." When we 
leave the building in which many hun- 
dreds of these exquisite things are 
grouped under glass- cases, we will 
strive to forget that their beauty is not 
quite animate. The skill of the natu- 
ralist, who has formed this wondrous 
collection, has given to thena almost a 
life-like variety. They hang amidst 
fuchsia flowers, or float over beds of 
bromelia. They sit in their nests upon 
two white eggs, ready to disclose their 
"golden couplets." They dart long 
beaks into deep, tubular, fldwers, hover- 
ing beneath the pendant bells. They 
poise themselves in the air, we hear not 
the humming of the wings, but we can 
almost fancy there is a voice in that 
beauty. Cortes saw their radiant pJu 
mage in embroidered pictures, and in 
the mantles of Montezuma. The stern 
conqueror saw and was astonished. 
What Cortes saw of the spoils of the 
Humming Birds, was farinferior to this 
artificial representatlDn of their varied 
existence. 

But how was this marvellous collec- 
tion formed? "When were the birds 
sent over?" was a question we heard 
asked. It has been one of the many 
labors of an earnest and thoughtful 
man's life to get together this unrivall- 
ed assemblage. He began with a little 
case of the most beautiful and curious. 

Sicked out of the odd groups of glass 
omes in curiosity shops. He has 



sometimes bought a specimen for a 
dozen pence, and sometimes for as 
many guineas. They have come from 
the South American Continent and the 
Antilles; sometimes in packing-cases, 
sometimes in a letter containing a sin- 
gle bird. The fortunate possessors of 
the rarer species are known to the nat- 
uralists of all countries. Those who 
have secured a specimen considered 
unique, are looked upon with the same 
sort of admiring envy that gatheor* 
round the owner of a genuine Correg* 
gio. Call not this enthusiasm by any 
irreverent name ! The passion for col- 
lecting and ^preserving rare object^ 0/ 
nature has Raised natural history into a 
science. It has enlarged the domain 
of the useful and the beautiful. It has 
made such men as Wilson and Audu- 
bon. It has given England one natu- 
ralist who has trod in the path of these 
illustrious observers with pre-eminent 
success. His history is instructive. 

Some twenty -five or thirty years ago, 
there was a young man whose "daily 
walks and ancient neighborhood" were 
by the quiet creeks that branch from 
the Thames, near Eton, or on the verge 
of the adjacent forest. He is some- 
times, apparently idle, lying under the 
willow branches in a little boat, with a 
book on his knee, and a gun by his 
side. There is a well-known sound — 
and* the gun is cocked. The king* 
fisherhas darted upon his finny prey, 
falling into the stream like a lump of 
lead. As hq rises with the minnow» 
and his orange breast and green blue 
tail glitter in the evening sxm, his flight 
is ended. In a few days he is stufied, 
sitting on a pendant bough, ready for 
the plunge. The unscientific bird- 
stuffers are amazed that there can be 
life in death. 

In process Of time this young man 
has made a considerable coUeelion. 
He is the possessor of a few boots of 
Zoology, out most especially does 
"Berwick's Birds" delight him. He 
earnestly longs tp become a scientific 
naturalist; to attain to something more 
than the mechanical skill for which he 
has gained a reputation. The* oppor- 
tunity arises: He leaves his native 
town, being engaged by the Zoologi- 
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^al Society in the preparation of speci- 
mens for the Museum. He marries. 
His wife has a remarkable talent for 
delineating objects of Natural History 
with accuracy and taste. They pub- 
lish a beautiful example of their joint 
ability, he, as the scientific author, 
sheras the accomplished artist: "A 
Century of Birds from the Himalaya 
Mountains." Their success is com- 
plete. Henceforth, John Gould, the 
young man who had sold stufied birds 
at £tf>n, is to take rank amoogst the 
best naturalists of his age. 

His labors are unceasing; his suc- 
cess is proportionate. He commences 
•*The Birds of Europe" in 183^, com- 
pleting it in 18t7; a magnificent work, 
of which, though the cost is astounding, 
not a copy now remains for sale. Af- 
ter {he issue of one or two less impor- 
tant books, he commences **The Birds 
of Australia," and completes the se- 
ries during ten years' labor. Here are 
six hundred species figured and des- 
cribed from actual observation in their 
native haunts. Connected with this 
work of surpassing beauty, and of 
necessarily large cost, there is a touch- 
ing history. The wife of the naturalist 
was the companion of his voyage. 
She had drawn on stone nearly all the 
plates of ««The Birds of Europe;" but 
her loving industry was interrupted. 
She died**within one short year after 
o«r return from Australia," says Mr. 
Gould in his preface; "during her so- 
journ in which country an immense 
mass of drawings, both ornithological 
and botanical, were made by her inimi- 
table hand and pencil." They went 
to Australia in 1838; they returned in 
1840. Mr. Gould is now engaged on 
"The Birds of Asia;" and has, also, 
issued the first part of a "Monograph 
of th^ Trochilidae, or Humming Birds." 
The industry which has got together, 
and the taste and science which have 
arranged, the collection in the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, will be permanently 
represented in this book. The color- 
ed engravings approach the brilliancy 
of the plumage of the birds themselves, 
in a degree which is very remarkable. 

How shall we attempt to describe 
these resplendent cbiUren of the day 



star? The most vivid colors of the 
painter's pallette cannot duplicate 
their ever-varying tints. The drawings 
of Mr. Gould*s admirable book, bril- 
liant as they are with every device that 
can impart a metallic, yet transparent 
lustre, are bpaaue when compared 
with the bright reality. You look upon 
their plumage under the chastened light 
of a eanvas covering, beneath the glass 
of thqir house, and they give out a 
brilliancy which art cannot even then 
imitate. A sunbeam lights up the 
morning, and they reflect the lustre like 
gorgeous gems. Language is stilfmore 
weak* It must resorr to analogies. 
The naturalists classify the Humming 
Birds by typical names. One species 
is the velvet bird; another the topas; 
another the amethyst; another the em- 
erald; another the ruby; another the 
sapphire. They have frills, nifi'c, 
featnered boots, downy muffs, gorgets, 
cravats, helmets. Some are the Sap- 
phos, some the .Coquettes, some the 
Fops. AH this indicates the imperfec- 
tion of verbal description. Strength 
becomes exaggeratien. "They shine 
as the aun," say^ one. "They dart 
forth pencils of light," says another. 
Science then comes in to explain their 
wondrous lustre. Andebert demon- 
strated mathematically that the organ- 
ization of their feathers, reflecting the 
rays of light from innumerable facets, 
was the cause of their surprising varie- 
ty of color. When; it is stated, the 
light glides in a vertical direction over 
their scaly feathers, the luminous rays 
are absorbed, and they appear black. 
When it is reflected from tneir feathers, 
each feather being a reflector, they are 
emeralds and rubies. Wondrous pro- 
vision of the Creator! Was all this 
beauty for no purpose but for the grati- 
fication of a passing curiosity, or the 
pride of a maihematical demonstration? 
Does it not speak to the higher el- 
ements of our nature, where poetry and 
art imperfectly abide? The Mexicans 
felt the poetry when they looked upon 
the Humming Birds as emblems of the 
souls, as the Greeks regarded the butter- 
fly; and held that the spirits of their 
warriors, who died in the defence of 
their religion, were transformed into 
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386 exquisite creatures, in the m^n- 
>n of the sun. 

The collection of Mr. Gould, as ex- 
cited in the Gardens of the Zoologl- 
il Society, is comprised in twenty-four 
ises. His materials for a history 
Humming Birds extend to about 
ree hundred and twenty species. 
en species only were known to Lin- 
sens. In 1824 Mr. Bullock had col- 
cted a hundred species. In 1842 Mr. 
lOddiges possessed a hundred and 
inety-six species. Mr# Gould has ac- 
uired two thousand specimens, many 
f which kave still to be mounted. 
!he rapid extension of geographical re- 
earch, especially in the new world, is 
rell illustrated by the additions which 
tre constantly being made to our know- 
edge of these birds. They range over 
h^ continent of America, but chiefly 
within the tropics. Some species are 
found in the West Indian Islands; two 
in the Island of Juan Fernandez: one 
in Chiloe, in the Pacific. In the vast 
range of the Andes, at a height of seven 
or eight thousand feet, they are most 
abundant. They glitter even above 
the snow line at an elevation of four- 
teen or fifteen thousand feet. Chimbo- 
razo has its peculiar bird; and so has 
Pinchinoha. Every valley of those 
wild regions — each a world in itself 
from its prodigious depth — exhibits 
some variety in form or colour. From 
the immense extent of their geographi- 
cal range, we may form some notion of 
the labor necessary to describe and 
classify these wonders of ornithology — 
a labor which seems never ending, 
through the constant accumulation of 
new materials. 

Let us endeavor to look a little more 
minutely at some of the varieties of 
heauly in this collection. Each case 
generally contains several species. 
Properly to describe one case would 
occupy several pages. We must be 
content with an unscientific glance at 
a few of the more attractive. 

In the second case in the centre is 
^^^Topaza pyra. Vain were the at- 
tempt to analyse those hues. There 
IS the metallic lustre of the brightest 
gold, but beneath the gold there is a 
^ivid green, running oflF into scarlet. 



contrasting at once and harmonising, 
In the fifth case, the Bourcieria offers a 
different species of beauty, the snow- 
white throat and tail feathers mingling 
with the deepest brown and the most in- 
tense blue. In the eighth case, we 
have the Cynanthus and the Cometts 
— the forked-tail species — the two tail- 
feathers four or five times the length of 
their minute bodies, and bright as th^ 
mysterious visitor of "th* arctic sky.^ 
In the ninth case, is the Oreotrochilus 
Chimhoraza — the species peculiar to 
the monarch of mountains — of a brigbl 
blue and green, with gray breast, as if, 
like the birds and foxes of the polar re- 
gions, it caught a winter livery in the 
regions of eternal snow. In the eleventh 
case, is the Oxypogon Lindenif the 
helmet-crested, grave as a white-beardeil 
rabbi, short-beaked, the fiow^r;hunter« 
of the highest Andes* In the thirteenth 
case are several species of the charming 
little Ereopus, their tarsi clothed with 
white down, or, as we heard more sig- 
nificantly expressed by a fair visitor, 
with cotton-bags at their feet. The 
fpurteenth case contains some larger 
species, of surpassing brilliancy — radi- 
ant in their scaly armour — "glittering 
in golden coats." Lastly, at the end 
of the room, in the centre, is the mar- 
velous Docimastes CTWt/cr, hanging be- 
neath the deep flower of Brugmansiaf 
into which it tnrusts a beak much longer 
than its whole body, to suck out the 
honey from the hidden nectary — hidden 
in vain from that unfailing instinct. 

The color of the Humming Birds 
necessarily attracts the first attentipn. 
But, to understand the habits of this 
numerous family, we must study their 
forms. Never was such an opportuni- 
ty for so doing presented as in Mr. 
Gould's collection. 

The question may be asked by some, 
"Why, are they called Humming 
Birds?" The name is derived from the 
noise produced by the aerial movement 
of some of the species. Look at the 
little collared group, Calothorax, with 
very imperfect tails. These are not 
formed for distant flights. But, as 
they hover over a flower, th'e rapid vi- 
bration of their wings produces the 
noise which has gives a name to the 
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wjiole family. They remain appareiit- 
ly motionless for hours. "The vibra- 
tion of their wings," says Buffon, ''is 
so rapid, that the i3ir(i poised in the 
air appears not only immoveable, but 
entirely without action." The great 
characteristic of this family is the 
power of the wing. Their muscular 

* system is almost wholly employed to 
give effect tct this power. They are 
essentially an ethereal race. They 
find their food on the earth, but their 
home is the air. 

As the wings and the tail exhibit the 

• peculiar character of their flight, so do 
the beaks determine the nature of 
their food. Within the beak, whether 
short or long, is a tongue which can 
be darted out with a spring-like move- 
mi^nt. It pierces the flowers for their 
honied juj^es; it seizes upon minute in- 
sects. It is composed of two blades, 
with spoon-like terminations. The 
beak is also a weapon of attack and 
defence. As the female Humming 
Bird sits in her cup-shaped or pendu- 
lous nest the male watches over her 
duties. The Indians say he assists heri 
If a bird invade the solitude, especially 
one of their own species, the little 
creature becomes a fury. The needle- 
like bill is darted at the eyes of the in- 
truder, and, uttering the most piercing 
shrieks, the tiny warrior will fight to 
the death. 

Various, almost, as the forms of na- 
ture, are the tastes and pursuits of man. 
It is a remarkable instance of this com- 
prehensive law beneficiently made for 
oui; instruction, advancement, and de- 
light, that we have this quiet collec^on 
sparkling in the Sun within a mile or 
so of the Great Exhibition. Some men 
pursue the object of their lives amid 
the revolutions of noisy wheels and the 
rattling of machinery; some, patiently 
attd slowly work it out with microscop- 
ic tools; some, pursuing Nature, track 
it through her mighty solitudes. Each 
man may well respect the vocation of 
the other. All contribute to the com- 
mon Treasury. Study the useful and 
ornamental inventions of the civilised 
world; butMudy, too, the work of the 
Divine hand in these little birds. 

HovBehold Words. 



A OBIL— TAE WELOCnn. 
(JVow Daifi^9 Britk Ifcifcfc) 
0oin6 In tiie oreniug} or coom in tbo Bmrnlu^ 
Gome when youYe looked tn>, or ooaw wMfcoikvsB 
KiMes and weleoneyoaH ted here hetm]rae, 
And the of^ner yon eeme hen Uie more IH •*» f. 
Light is mj heart sfaioe the daj we were pfigM, 
Bod is my cheek that they told me WM U^Eblol: 
The green of the treee looks fat gi eener thaa em, 
And tho linnets are sii^{lng, *Traa]ofen, doB^seioH 

I'll trail you sweet flowers, to wear If yov dMM»tk« 

Or^after yonVe kissed them, they*U tte on i^jbonn. 

I'll fetch from the mountain its breese to inflptRfw; 

ni fetch from my Ihnoy a tale thai wont tixt ;««. 
0! your step's like the rain to theramaecwva'iifcim 
Or 4abre and shield to a knight wltlKN^anMv 
m sing yon swoet songs till tha st^ linsbon m, 
Then, wandering, I'll wish you, in silenoe, to lort ai^ 

WeOl look through the treee at the eliir and th» (frii, 
We'll tread round the rath on the traek oT theiHi; 
We'll look on the atars, and we'll list to the rirw, 
TUl you ask of your darling what gift you cu|}Tek^ 
01 she'll whisper you, ''Lore as aaehangQabljb«Ea4 
kdA trust, when in secret, most tuneftiQy sliw'i 
Till the star^ghtof Hearen ahoT« «s shall qaim, 
And our souls flow in one down ateniify's riTBc' 



6o,oomeintheeTenlng,oreomein the 
Oome when you're looked fer, or eoone witiioat v«iii| 
Kisses and welcome jftm'U And here before yoa, 
And the oft'ner you come here the more m adm jca 
Light is my heart since the day we werepUgfated, 
Red is my oheek that they told me was bllgfatad; 
The green of the trees looks fer greener than fiw, 
And the linnets are singing, **Troeteven, doatwM^ 



Remedy for the bite of a Rit- 
TLESNAKEv — The remedy is noto 
more nor less than equal quantities df 
hoarhound and plantain, bruised ani 
squeezed until you get a table spotjn- 
ful of juice for a man, or harlf a pint 
for a horse; and if a man let him drink 
it — and if a beast, drench him with H- 
The dose may be repeated in twtuvjf^ 
thirty minutes, untu the swelling ani 
sickness begii^ to subside, in «rfff 
cases; but usually one dose will m- 
swerall purposes if taken in season. 

For many years I have known ttis 
remedy, aud though I have not persoc 
ally had occasion to make much o*f 
of it on others — none on royseli^r* 
I have never known 6f a failure. If J^' 
fang of a reptile should penetrate a veic. 
and diffuse a poison within the bM 
vessel, and be almost instantly con- 
veyed to the heart, there is said to bt 
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no remedy for it. But otherwise, the 
the juice of plantain and hoarhound 
will surely effect a cure. 

In one case, where the patient was 
80 badly swollen as to close his eyes 
and stiffen his fingers and other limbs, 
three doses with as many applications 
upon the wound effected a cure. 



WXLT THOU LOTS HER STILLS 
Wntthott lore her stai, when Um nauxj eturlf 

TbaM over h«r bowm flow, 
Win be laoadwhhalhrvr threads of age, 

Aad her stop be fiMble and lowf 
Wnt thfoa loive her ■till when thd summer smilis 
On her llpa no longer UtsT 
*<I win lore her stm. 
With right good willP 
Tbon wQt love her stQl? then our cherished ono 
lb thy sheltexing anm we giye. 

Wnt them lore her stfll, when her chut^etol eysB 

Hare grown dim with sorow's rain ; 
When the boeom that beats against thine own 

Throbs slow with the weight of pain; 
When her sQTety laugh rings ont no more^ 

And Taniahed her yonthfU channsT 
"Wlthfiree good will, 
I shall lore her stmr 
ThonwHt lore her stiU? then oar dsarest oni 

We glToto thj loring arms. 

Remember, no grief has she ever known^ 

Her spirit is light and free ; 
None other, with flilterlees step, has prest 

Its innermost shades, but tikes / 
Then wilt thou lore her still, when the tho*t8of jonth 

In her blushing bloom departf 
*Througfa good and ill, 
1 will loTo her stiUP 
Thou wttt loTe bor stOl? then our darling take 

To the joy of thy noble hearti 



r Ito CAee, does she smiling leaTe 
The friends of her eariy daya— 
No longer to meet their approring look^ 

Nor their lbnd> un&igned praise. 
Ttngire her, then, if the tean fidl ftst, 
And promise to lore her welL 
*n[ wiU lore her stm, 
Witii right good wiflP 
Thou wnt lore her stni? then with peaoeltii trast 
We our soblrfng sorrows quelL 

When her Ikther is dead, and the emerald sod 

Lies soft (m her mother's breast; 
When her brother's voice Is no longer heard. 

And her sister's hushed to rest— 
WfltleveherstimibrtDMeeshe looks, 

Berstar on lift's troubled seal 
*<I wiU lore her still. 
Through good and illt" 
Wttii the marriage tow on her youthAil lip; 

Then we gire oar child to'theot 



Chemical Constituents of Iron. 
— In his evidence before the strength 
of the Iron Commission, Mr. Merries 
Stirling states, that iron in its pure 
state is malleable, and that it is a com- 
bination of carbon with iron which pro- 
duces cast-iron. In addition to car- 
bon, the cast iron in this country con- 
tains silicia, lime, magnesia, alumina, 
occasionaily some of the phosphates 
and other admixtures; but iron made 
from mitgnetic ores is much purer. 
The strength of cast iron depends upon 
its freedom from impurities, and upon 
the proportion of carbon it contains. 
The strongest cast iron contains about 
three per cent, of carbon, or according 
to Mr. Charles May, when the carbon 
is in the smallest proportion that pro- 
duces fluidity; a larger proportion tends 
to make the iron soft and weak, and 
a smaller hard and brittle. Mr. Glynn 
states, that the strongest iron generally 
shows a clear gray, or slightly mottled 
fracture, and he considers the color in- 
dicates the combination of carbon with 
Iron which produces tlie greatest 
strengtL Mr. Stirling states, that 
while color is admissible as a test of 
strength, it is not so of chemical con- 
stitution, for though dark colored iron 
is usually weak, gray % iron usually 
strong, and white iron usually brittle, 
yet black iron when chilled becomes 
white, although it must be supposed 
to contain the same quantity of carbon; 
hence, as a general rule, he concludes 
that color indicates treatment to which 
iron has been subjected, and in some 
cases only the quantity of carbon. 
Mr. May coincides in considering the 
question of strength to be very much re- 
ducible to the quantity of carbon con- 
tained in the iron, as some of the tend- 
erest iron skillfully treated will produce 
some of the strongest castings. Messrs. 
Stephenson and Stirling mention thai* 
the fluidity of the Berlin iron is due to 
the presence of arsenic, and the latter 
has observed that manganese mixed 
artificially with cast iron closes the 
grain, and is an improvement both to 
cast iron and steel. On wrought iron 
the effect of manganese is stated to be 
to give it th6 hot-short property, while 
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cold short is produced by the presence 
of a small quantity of phosphorus, and 
the admixture of arsenic renders wrought 
iron hard and brittle. 

MJning JoamaJ. 



EXPERIMENTS ON VERY 
HEAVY GRADIENTS. 

Experiments have recently been 
made by Mr. D. Gooch, of the Great 
Western, and duly recorded in the col- 
umns of the Morning Herald: They 
took place on the |M)rtion of the Swin- 
don and Gloucester Hne lying between 
the 98^ and 95} mile posts. The line, 
for the whole of this distance is a se- 
ries of S curves, varying from 2000 to 
3600 ft. radius; and the starting point, 
from which the experiments commence, 
viz: the 98^ mile post, is on a rising 
gradient of 1 in 105. This gradient 
extends to a little more than a furlong, 
and is succeeded by a rising gradient 
of 1 in 75 for about half a mile. There 
is then a rising gradient of 1 in 70 for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, followed by 
a rising gradient of 1 in 76 for rather 
more than three-quarters of a mile 
We then come to a level of about a 
quarter of a mile. There is then a 
rising gradient of 1 in 70 for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, and next a rising 
gradient of 1 in 60 for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. It was over these 
severe gradients (all of them on curves) 
that the power of the locomotive was 
tested, and, in order that the power 
might be really and commercially test- 
ed, the train was brought to a dead 
stand upon the incline of 1 in 105. 
The first experiment was with 60 tons 
exclusive of the engine and tender. 
It was taken by the "Great Western" 
engine, which was 8 ft. driving wheels, 
18 in. cylinder, and 2 ft. stroke. The 
train left the 98i mile post at 12 h. 47 
m. 15^ s., and reached the 95} post at 
12 h. 53 m. 14 s. performing the 2} 
miles in 5 ra, 58^ s., or at an average 
speed of 27 miles an hour. The sec 
ond experiment was with 60 tons with 
the same engine. The train started at 
1 h, 56 m. 12^ s., and passed the 95} 
mile post at 1 h. 32 m. 54^ s. doing the 
distance, therefore, in 6 m. 42^ s., or at 

he average rate of about 24^ miles per 



hour. The third experiment was with 
nitons, drawn by two locomotives — 
the "Dreadnought" goods engine, with 
5 ft. wheels, 16 in. cylinder, and 5 ft. 
stroke, and by the "Great Western." 

The train stsurtedatS hours 55 min- 
utes 47^ 8. and passed the 95} post at 4 
h. 2 m. 16^ s. The distance was there- 
fore performed hi 6 m. 29 s., or at the 
average rate of 25 miles per hour. 
The fourth experiment was with the 
same load 111 tons, with the '* Dread- 
nought" alone. The train left the 
starting-place at 4 h. 34 m. 57} s., and 
passed the 9^} post at 4 h. 42 m. 42} &.» 
and doing the distance in 7 m. 45 s., 
or at the average rate of about 23 miles 
per hour. The fifth and last experi- 
ment wag with 70 tons, with the "Great 
Western." The train started at 4 h. 
26 m. 7 }8., and passed the 95} post at 
4 h. 33 m. 51} s., being therefore 7 m. 
44i 8. «n the journey, and performing 
the distance at an average speed of 
about 23 miles per hour* doing, there- 
fore, not more tnan the coupled goods 
engine had just performed with 111 
tons. The moment before the "Great 
Western" started with the 70 tons a 
illight sprinkling shower came down 
and wetted the rails. 

RftOwaj Chiooicle. 



Value or Looks. — At a recent 
fancy fair, a young gentleman lingered 
for some time at one of the stalls» 
which was attended by a very handsome 
young lady. "The charge for your in- 
spection of my W9res," said the fair 
dealer, "is half-a-crown, sir." "I was 
admiring your beauty, ma'am, and not 
your goods," replied the gallant. 
"That is five shillings," responded the 
lady, with great readiness ; and no de- 
mand, perhaps, was more cheerfully 
complied with. 



Health. — The four ordinary secrets 
of health are, early rising, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, and the rising 
from the table with the stomach un- 
oppressed. There may be sorrows in 
spite of these, but they will be less 
with them, and nobody can be truly 
comfortable without them. 
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From the NnbTfllA XMly Guette. 

The following lines were called 
forth by an event, that has pained many 
a heart beside the poet's. Vefy sad is 
the death of the*youngand the lovely. 
And yet there is something in it, that 
touches the heart with a chastened sor- 
row approaching almost to thankful-* 
nesB. There is to our mind something 
beautiful as it is sad in the return of a 
young spirit with all its fresh and vir- 
gin purity to Him, who created and 
sent it forth on its mission to light and 
bless the world but for a time. Earth 
can offer no fairer sacrifice to the All- 
Pure. So felt we a few days since, a9 
we stood by the bier of the lovely being, 
whose loveliness has waked the poet's 
wailing lyre. To our imagination, 
that bier became an altar, and its fair 
but blighted burden a self-offering to 
the pure God above: 

fortlMeM^lftt. 
nAKZAS-ON T^X DSATH 07 BLLKM 0. TAULX- 
ST B. 0. v*ir. 
'<The ■tonn that wredu thftirlntafr Biqr, 
No more disturbs thy deep repose, 
Than tummer ereiilng'B latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.** 

TSB OlATIr 

Alas) why blight the fldrest flower 

That bloomed along our vuld 
The Hghi that* s quenched In beauty's bower 

Why wintay whMls aosidir 
The beautifia do smile the less, 
Tears dim the eye of loTeliness, 

To hear the sad, sad tale, 
That all thaVs left to OS of thee, 
Is that we shon and weep to pee. 

I saw thee not ere Barthhad ta*en 

Thee to her peaceful breast ; 
And did not wish to see again 

That brow, when thorns had prest; 
Thon didst but lure horn Eden's sphere 
An angel bright, the wanderer here, 

Has ta*en thee to sweet rest, 
Has called thee, lorelyl gentle maid I 
Tram us, to whom thou hadst but strayed. 

If plucked away the garden gem 

Doth sooner shed Its learee; 
Though It had withered on the stem. 

The spirit sadly grierea; 
Kow summer suns haveoome audgone^ 
And all haTe perish^ one by one; 

The weeper death relieyes, 
Ifho saw their lorely sister fltde, ** 

And BBOomed fer one so yovog deenjed. 



PowenotHTeto wear a chain, 

To which another link 
Each day doth add, to weep in rain, 

tntOatlastiMshik! 
Our flowers^ so soon they ftwle away,^ 
Are puBed ia haste, and worn a day, 

Of seixoVs fount aU difaakl 
Death takes our starshis haUs to light, 
like birds that build of emeralds bright 

Then spite of bitter tears we shed, 

or pangs our bosom prore^ 
Of brsakhig heart, and drooping head. 

Above the dust we lore; 
If by a touch thou'dst Uto again, 
I would ooteall thee back to pain, 

Our smiles ooidd not remore; 
Ho— hapfier ftur in that calm sleep 
Art thon, than those who Uto to weep. 
April 14, 1862. 



. Lord Chakcbllor Eldon. — Lord 
Eldon used to tell with pleasure the 
difficulties with which, in his early 
days, he- was surrounded, and over 
which he triumphed. We give an ac- 
count of his early success, as he rela- 
ted it himself, at table, to a friend: — 
**Ye8," says the Lord Chancellor, **and 
I borrowed thirty pounds to go the 
northern circuit ; but 1 got tio briefs. 
And, sir, I borrowed another thirty ; 
but met with no return. After some 
time at this game, I had determined to 
borrow no more, when I was prevailed 
on by a friend to try again, and did so. 
At York, I had a junior brief; and Dav- 
enport, then a leading council of the 
circuit, was to state the case to the 
jury. The cause was called on in the 
morning, and Davenport was engaged 
in the Crown Court. I (says the 
Chancellor) begged the judge to post- 
pone it ; but he replied, *You must lead, 
Mr. Scott;' and I did so. It was for 
an assault. Two ladies had quarrelled 
at cards ; a scuffle ensued, and one of 
them was turned off her chair on the 
ground ; this was the nature of the as- 
sault. It happened (proceeds the 
Chancellor) that I set the court in a 
roar of laughter, and succeeded for my 
client. Retainers began to flow in, 
and the prospect brightened. On pro- 
ceeding to (Jarlisle, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance occurred. I had retired 
early to bed the night before the assizes, 
when i was aroused by a knock at my 
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door. On getting up, I found Mr. 

, the solicitor, witn a large brief in 

Jiis hand. He observed that a cause 
was coming on in the morning, and the 
leading counsel were all too much en- 
gaged to read so large a brief. *You 
must take it Mr. Scott.' I hesitated, 
as Davenport and others had declined 
it, and expressed my doubt of being 
able to accomplish the task. He press- 
ed me ; and, by the little light, as the 
attorney put the brief (it was a thick 
brieH into my hand, I saw written on 
it, ^Mr, Scottt tioefUff guineas.* This 
was not to be refused, and I said« 
•Well, Pll promise to read your brief* 
and state its substance.' 'That's all 
we want,' replied the solicitor. So I 
dressed myself, and read it. The next 
' day, I succeeded in the cause, and 
never wanted briefs again." 



TO MT WlfB. 

Oh Tht^omHttk Mmkterteay qf mir Mankigt, 
OcL Id, 186L 

Bt Bit. Aunf Moon. 

Tlf Autumn ohUl; tbe tvew and flow*i« 
BftTe ftded one by one; 
The naked fleldf and leaileesbow^ 
Piodaim the Summer genet 

^nt thc^ the leaves and tdoMoma flde, 
The richer froite remain— 
Tograenand flov'ryfleldesqoeeed 
Bipe crops odT golden grain. 

So Dearest, has our IIfe*t Spring paft; 
Onr days of Summer, too; 
And Avtomn's ehlUy afars, now oasfc 
Their frosts npon our brow. 

But yet, the puce, ripe Joys of Idre, 
The trust of proren truth, 
Jb-Daif, more sweet more grateA4 prore. 
Than aa^ of wedded youth. 

'TIs twenty years tx>4aif, since when, 
I first did call thee ai^ie: 
Thon*rt fMn mine own, t^da^, thantftcn; 
And Fm more wholly thine, 

Tho' (Am, thy step was ease and graoe^ 
niine ^e bright liquid blue; 
A wttoUng dMim upon thy Ims; 
dyl^ofiio«yhiK( 

And tho* those charms now ftded ai«^ 
And worn and wan thou be; 
Thou'rteMry day, more lUr and dear, 
lIyitoares(cne,tome. 



CntCITLATION OF THE BlOOD. — At 

erery pulsation, the heart is supposed 
to cast forth one ounce of blood, and 
allowing the common pulsation of a 
person to be, in the. healthy 8Ute,7S 
every minute, it would at the end of 
the twenty -four hours, amonDt to the 
enormous weight of 8 tons, 8cwt.,aod 
14 lbs, of blood cast forth by the head; 
and at the end of a week it voold 
amount to 24 tons, 2 cwt., 14 lbs. ; aad 
the end of the year, it would amouBt 
to the still more enoimoos wet^t of 
1,253 tons, 10 cwt., 2 qrs. of blood. 



An African timvelkr observes, that 
the Barbary date possesses the qualitj 
of nutrition in so greet a.degree as tobe 
unequalled by any other production of 
nature. ' The English receive but very 
moderate supplies of this valuable 
fruit, which prevents its importance 
being generally known; but its effica- 
cy is unfailing in giving strength and 
vigor to the constitution, whether in 
youth* manhood, or old age. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

CJORRESPONDENTS. 
We are indebted to one of onr ftir 
friends for a well written essay on **Wo« 
man's Wrongs," in reply to the one on 
''Woman's Rights," which recently ap- 
peared in our pages. It will be inserted in 
the next No. • Our friend, the Dr., vili 
have to look to his laurels. 



THE STATE HOSPITAL. ' 
In the second No* of our llagazinSf ws 
took occasion to discuss, at some length, 
the necessity of a State Hospital, and the 
importance of having it managed upon tiis 
most liberal principles. We did so, antici* 
pating the late action of tfie Legislators 
in the conversion of the old Lunatic Asf* 
lum to such a purpose, and it aflR>rdi of 
highgratifieation to reflect — that there ii 
at length a chance afforded to build up, and 
on a proper basis too» an institutioot so ei- 
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tantia] not oxHj to the wants of sufi^iag' 
^mamty, but to the prof reee of medieai 
bience in our midst. 

Gratifying aa this fact must be to all, 
bowever, there are some things in regard 
the matter, which somewhat cloud our 
iuticipations of the many benefits to flow 
from the gift, and yet, looking to the future 
ind preparing for it, we see no reason why 
those who have from Jie first felt an inter- 
est in the projected institution, riiould not 
be encouraged with the hope that all will 
be done that is posyible for enlightened 
philanthropy to accomplish^ m order to 
make it eminently beneficial ae one of the 
great charitable establishments of the day. 

The fHends of ihe project had hoped 
that the Senate would hf^e been as liberal 
as the floQse in tl^ie bestowment of the gift. 
The quantity of domain attached to the old 
Asylum being ten acres, and this hand- 
somely enclosed by a high and substantial 
stone wall, it was hoped that in the bestow- 
al of the old boDdings, all the ground at- 
ttehed would have gone along with it. 
Yet, with a narrowness of policy net at all 
to be admired, the Senate consented to the 
conveyance of but two acres, and instead 
of giving the establishment in perpetuity « 
they limited the grant to six years. 

Now, any person who will take the trou- 
ble to examine the place will see how Nec- 
essary it is that the institution should ha?e 
attached to it the space at present enclosed. 
As a general hospital, open to all diseases 
alike, there should be one portion of it 
devoted to infectious diseases ; and if pa- 
tients occupying the body of the building 
are in danger of contagion, are to be secur- 
ed, against it efibctually, room ehould be 
left upon the grounds, inside the protecting 
wail for buildings suitable to receive such 
patients. And, it is important too, that 
whilst convalescing, patients afflicted with 
small pox or other iofectious diseases should 
have some room to take exercise, and this, 
without being sent into the corridors of the 
Hospital, or into the streets to endanger 
there the lives of the community at large. 
We have spoken of this mittor befbro» and 



all will recognise the importance of this 
consideration. We hope then that the 
next Legislature which meets here will 
look to this matter, and give to the use of 
the Hospital the remainder of the grounds, 
which if sold would not be felt in enrich- 
ing the State Treasury, whilst in all future 
time it would be the means of cramping the 
usefulness of the institution. 

But, further— >there is some dissatisfac- 
tion expressed— some indisposition mani- 
ifested, as we learn, to take hold of the 
project in earnest, because, the establish- 
ment was given for but six years i and be- 
cause, also, the corporate authorities are 
obligated to expend upon it some six thou- 
sand dollars, and to employ a Medical Su- 
perintendant, nurses, &c., &. 

As to the first of these causes of complai nty 
nobody can doubt but that if the establish- 
ment is well managed, the next Legisla- 
ture will make the grant perpetual. And 
for the second, in ihe end, it will be an ia- 
ealcUlable saving to the citizens of Nash- 
ville, keeping out of view entirely what is 
demaftded by humane considerations. As 
the matter stands, at present, all should re- 
member how constant and how pressing 
are the demands growing out of sickness 
and want, in times of high water, visitations 
from cholera, small pox, and so on, a bur- 
den which, it is true, falls largely upon the 
medical men of our city, and a few who 
make it a. point to interest themselves in 
the wants of their fellows, but which, could 
it properly be estimated, there is no doubt 
but that with the better economy of a well 
managed Hospital, would leave nothing 
to desire in the wa/of funds, since what is 
contributed in various ways would support 
it. The fact is, the expenditure must be 
made in some shape, or our fellow beings 
must sufier ; and take either position, the 
call to take hold of and properly prepare the 
building as contmnplatedis imperative. 

Besides,— a well managed Hospital will 
domuch to support itself. This is proved 
by thehistory of the little Boi^ital of the 
Sisters of Charity which has so long been 
in soecessful operationin this dtyt nsny 
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patientfl who have a^n^^t means prefer- 
ring a sojourn there under the immediate 
eje <^ a skillful andwatehful physician, to 
the chancea of recovery with less carefttl 
treatment and nulling amidst the noise and 
bustle of a hotel. Badly managed, and 
badly appointed, however, it would prove 
only a dead expense,— or worse, a nuis- 
ance! 

Every thing then appears in favor of pur- 
suing, in this case, a policy the most enlight- 
ened and liberal ; and we hope to see undo r 
the watchful supervision of the authorities 
of Nashville, an iastituiion built up here 
which will nit only be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the cause of suffering humanity, 
but of infinite service to medical education 
as well as an honor to the State. 

The centre, soon to be, of a great sys- 
tem of railroads, there must as a matter of 
course be at no distant day an immense in- 
flux of strangers here ; and we hope that 
«n this instancot when the inducements are 
80 many to do justice to this liberal gift, (as 
notwithstanding the curtailment of ^e 
grounds it may still be so termed«) that all 
who are responsible for its management 
will take pride in doing their whole duty in 
the premises. 

A TALK WITH OUR SUBSiJillBERS 

AND WITH THE 

PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 

Subscribers will bear in mind— that in 
all caseSf they can be furnished with the 
back No.*s of the Montfily, and to sHch as 
intend to subscribe, we would reepectfully 
Buggeat the advantage of doing so at on e, 
if it is desirable to preserve the interesting 
narratives of Indian adventure so inter- 
woven with the family records of the 
whole South- West 

To those who sometimes object to sub- 
scribing because the subscription is in ad- 
vance, we would say — that pride and a de- 
sire to see a work like this published in the 
South-West, ought to induce all to be as 
prompt and liberal towards the South- West- 
em Monthly, as they are towards the Norths 
em Magazines so largely taken here. The 



coat of publication, and the terms at wbiek 
it is issued will not justify the process ^ 
eoileeting such accounts, and the people 
of this section should leel that the entef- 
prise is one in which they are almost as 
much interested, as are the publwheaj 
themselves. All are agreed upon the ad- 
vantages derived from such a publicadoa 
in this section of the Union, and all moat 
see, likewise, that if a publication of this 
kind is not well supp<irted, it is a reflection 
as much upon tho«e who fail to do their 
duty in the matter, as it could be uppa 05. 

There is another view of this case. Soibs 
two years ago, several members of the 
Historical Society proposed to raise funds, 
for the special purpo-^e of sending an AgeA 
aroUnd to colle<A the facts connected witkl 
the early settlement oi the South-West, 
particularly to call upon the old pioneers 
now so rapidly dropping away from tiie 
scenes of their early combats an saSfer- 
ings, Now, without the necessity of xhm\ 
employing a special Agent, the end i^ at- 
tained, by seeking to extend the circulatioa 
of the Monthly, sincor if well patroaiseJ. 
every No. will contain one at least of the* 
iqteresting narratives, taken down froa 
the lips of these venerable menthemselvci. 
To do this, we intend to spare no eSbrtf, 
proposing to ourselves during the eneuii^ 
^mmer 1o visit portions of this and the 
surrounding States, so far as is i>os8iblev in 
order to rescue information sn rapidly be- 
coming lost to those most interested in its 
preservation. 

In an enterprize so worthy of public pat* 
ronage, the importance of which all en- 
lightened citizens should acknowledge a.t a 
glance, we shall go forward with earn- 
est; but we cannot, in doing so, hnrabi/ 
sue for aid, cannot beg for patronage ; but 
if a manly determination to do our duty in 
the jiremises is worth any thing, we are sare 
that in such an undertaking we shall not 
be letl to struggle unaided, or alone. North- 
em magazines are supported freely, liberal- 
ly, without any thing of a local character 
to recommend them, let us now see wheth- 
er your own shall succeed ! 
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STUME FORWl'. 



li; f^imiA Iikitlx Ihmt th& Tl1-^fLl5]n1l of trimnUn-' ui^lch r embroldenxl with straw; and they ilt? ia b? lined wtt^ 
¥ VBke tlliicr |^ai«t Ixts ]iin:"iralh^i, e^jiociaily iu el^^^niuR faj/irfdir orUouble c^raiw. Tho moii? nrnpla duf,'; atti trtm- 
rtU i-j.fithjoei. FliiiWE'r^. iilL)lj«ibji, hn-v, ^nd e^\>vH- med with rtu:hei^*mnie tritb, Alni^f tn>w aaT«s Lhe cantiaf • 
'Ult '4'llTor AUd Iwodi)^ ivi-uiii Lii]ifh f.ivrir, Llu>ii^1i It Lh@ drcMed Dnfid arc Ui b&Tfi (laTrpre nod /o£ 
Mbli) tbu l«ttifr will iiifc wuj K' a lighter r<t>'lo ^^f b^tnanj, bouqtijgl ImltiittDg feuthcr^, foLiii||D, Ac^ lUt 



■ ii^ ju< the !-■ ■ '■ i'M**rs. llr.iwi^r^ I'-iM hc'Tpt 

Lao 1*0 liy I , -1e, stjJ rt^^illy Un' v^^riV^o 

-> '"^ '' Nti « ill that ti'pnH**'ir fis-hiuii 

Ibnnght tllfl Atl l]|L'l :irrii..'.l iLlilH 

' I lt> UiiTiK ttiwiL in tha praKDt Unj LUu tun-UJ^^ 

i i ' ' > ; ! -I h(ii I ^fttupt' f roitt Art - Flc»w«f-M}ik i ui; 

' lyn as ptiutlng^ wmlpturi', or atiy 

iii'i rill wtr^ ami Ifi ^mtr J^n^^ i^Uie rtfst-raU' 

'L* tnurli thiMTj^tiU of jcar* of vjcHuiirinESi^T] 






jtlfftw. It Is |n?fW^5 laamiMiTaljle how a muti'rla! ap- 
panifiiLly m intmctnblv ca£i bo iiuuli<< ta prMiuv them . 
iHjatiUfo] ttiHttij. ItmiglD!!^ ^pmyw of lilac, hawtlnjiiit 
lUi(M ^if'tJiO tallu/, tuftfl of 
fj, fjompoiif^ (^ntlaii^ orBimwI 
bofiui^tiif tit^tes are io vuleiJ, 
1iDpauibl£? 1' < ^jiy wli»t will i<e 
.lJunHlie»d«1»ri' th»t tbuynro Ift tio 
arriert, that thi'y wtU Iiavb tu Iw 
m^ pin to Uiu btek hijr, wiiile H:iib£!» ia- 
11 1^ on tb(j coptmry, 1ms taiui« to ^H&idrfr 



't^if,KM^ hcinejduckJi 
fireiUKra, learefl!, 
A A to ttio rlia^- 
%lljU il ij^ reni] 

^iH& thai i\ 




ihe^e; at cdl i-^entSt th^ ciiM(<» will bu Oat Itiflir-eul of 

rnntntgd- Fof OUT owti p»rt^ TC9' coii JiJQiJ fl % dtiOidc*d lenn- 

£u iit}d «li][]y uf ^tatum, n« lh« m^i^t bt^uiiriful I laf t'j ttieiwCDad modi^ a«i tho JR^rmcr u not, to our tHfts, 




rroi aTHl alAtue^ which adorn our g^iUi^rlcA uml ulu- 

"t«» Thi? art may be m piitfr^k' otiq — lie It imj, Lnt 

>f Ci^cuUiinp skin arts nal §o? nod what oul' 

liuit«r auitui to fcmnli* ]j.anilA than the ptny 

r ftxiiujii^ltc cn^'inorltv of Flora Vhni mi i work f 

, in &lmE>!it. idl njf^itrr*-/ starii wiil hi' a pn]- 1 

:fft»ld aivl salver star* fjUirt'? on the TihbonHt 

Un? fienirt'B of tlowi\r.?. nrt* cH]>in.f$ijlen'^'3 on 

Wt^f &c,t cwuflna hnu-.f^ of Kold bmitt, which 

^•Mwork ftfcr th<* bar k of ihe hcafl, an J are wijrkcd 

iiw fi.r lh.tin#t«T whkh nn> really K'aiiUfBl for li^lit- 

'. The iiueAtloQ ot0ht* ifE itill a^iJitei]; 

jjiany aidvcicdtew, flmt they vm Ultcly to 

'i*rt' ui, UiMw iiinp«r— not, perbapF, as the iii^4Mta ad- 

Ps, l{niTb^M\m£ fftt^t In ^^iik, jH^u^ oroili«r thlpk in&^ 
but th*/ ! /< 1*1 j^if^ / 1 1 1 1 juio ami y in hroidifPeiJ m oj^l in, 
nvvr t»ot» aji Iht? weiiri r nmj choctM*. Thci^u l/ilt«r 
' ,1 ^^ca^rally jubobt^ and uj^ tu dopant an 

.i' [if^ aniW^ring Lho triple ptirpoBii flf 
iri >iiKf under plecYeA. ThcyarcsamI 
ioT nomts Uui£ to ha tht* ^ramj^ 
. y'm/iijMiU of jticenhHTjrand QiUAiln, 
^r ei'MC tih the fiji^ure^mMJ trimmed wHh two 
' ui>jf i^iduryt wUi bp worn u tJuo weoilxer hc- 
iiiiisr. 

- ia urofuptioji «re to be iidopi«>d ISjt dre««B and 

r arc F|ulti; ta the Lfjul* Quinw jftjle, 

< nUh lioodfl, triinmcd with ntlfints gf 

r-srhcs^ and nflra^^j. The Ptyle J'oni* 

j'li 1:^ PtJ]> the fatuHteT and likely 

. ' .^ nfj^ilrjmHk y*W\ be u ill vof sally 

1 tTie tprinj^ finLl euuim^Tt Ihpf stni? mjido a* 

'■ ' "is p4>«Qiiblfl tohotfljiour, imltallnM luce*, ^t- 

^fegi^'. Tho/cy^ml in g^iojezmi la of cKn Mat:k or whlto, 

^' 18 



Ithcr liidylfk#t ji rattj- of coBifbrtablcitj *ji a/&w4an* the 
M^LLcmciLi of thlii aU-lmportant point, no ir«ry griftt 
chanj^e ofuhapc U yet vMliie: thcj coutinue 16 be worn 
Tery open, very mui-ih trlmmjHl iapidis and out, itul with. 
tiiremdjf widt) 7:'rxt£('f to aLtoch t]!M.'[u; tndc'eil, ail the 
bQfiiU)t''ribtKtuj bpo greatly Lncrcaf^t-d hi wirlth* 

^ulte A rivh. or rather quit^j nu old fciehlon r^rlvcilt lA 
iMtj^jniilijg ta maka Ltii aptt^-urauni Su i^leeff.4. Tbl# iJ 
tvhat i>ur ijjTikt grandmotherB tpsed t" > flil idflfelutiif, thit 
Ifl, pnfSiij;: of cnirjbTtc, net, laoe, At., eoBiing thiougli 
I he Onififi sLaeT^ :u L ibe w ny down. T}je effect kt iki tlgiti 
JUKI pretty^ tlutt we do oot tlduk It can fail to beCOiae 
eitivin«ly papuifLr in suuiiner cwtaoio. The detflita of 
the trbniiiing mnjr bo Taried ii*l infmUHmf the ©jieidn^ 
Ijclng dftnnitiicl wtthbl»ck lace, drrttiq)&j, ^c.and Iketr 
ten*d w] til fancy bui; tons; whlk' tither a homSfmiun ve 
mfftfr.'u p^ipjd^ ftnlfiboj the »lpe?t\ Ft^r the fronta of 
laorniri- i]i\i>,^p(!, a iwrt of ^tMiitj* founiied a^ Umi ifBdii^ 
and. tfimmctl alliriund with a deep hlai^k It^ee xnd ndnidt 
of rtbtion, be^in to appear, bull think the effect ratlwr 
hofttT', JSojrjttet an aa mu^b need a« aver, riiI lik**!y to 
con thane. In almost all mat^inala wfUi tnit^mf. tha 
fkitdm La mndo esprewly for «*fh drwA ^Vharc thera 
are^ flonncci^ tlw stripefl^ tloweray or other drawlnir^ hoi> 
dcr the tditfti itdiilf, ud u« repwled <m tlia akkt ^\mt , 
on tho ^a«gwv, tbe front c^f the eotioffif and tlie i^oda of 
tlin ^^aevm, Whore thero apa no a(iimei>#, \n asiiathi, 
Jfi&mas^ 4e^ a aniall, delicate^ tihhiti pattt'm t^trp tlko 
dresia, ondalaiSKT^jnitin tlw paiae style nudwjlons, 
j^fica down the fhrnt, and te FppEmt4^d on the oor*ftfff, hQ4* 
'lattt and «loere«; VbA mst% i^ ejtttemely hot el mo^ 
pretty. Mornlni; dres^c^ In <%ttoii materklj are ljM!i.Uti- 
ful id pat^enu aafl ooiotio^ Udji jear. 
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EDITORIAL BEPAHTMEHT. 



MOENING. 

[SKS KNORAVINO.] 

Up with the mofm*— irhon buds and Uoflsoms svoet, 
Are bending 'nrafch ibdr wealth of crystal dov; 

When bird^ the sun, with matin earols greet, 
And earth and slcy put on their loreliest hue; 

Up with the mom'— the Termell tinted day, 

As ftar by star iade from the Hearen's away. 

Lorely ttie night, but lorelkr Ikr the mom ; 

We iee that beauty, night had darkly relied ; 
And tlKmgh fitr onward, Fancy, deftly borne, 

Upon a sea of blue, had swiftly aaii'd— 
Past worlds of light, in splendor burning clear, 
Tet mom, bright mom, eomes forth our hearts to cheor^ 

Secrow tooke out where rosy tinted gleams, 
Stzeak the glad hea««ns, oblivious of the past, 

When tosfing sadly, in its anguLsb'd dreams. 
It taw but memories dark throng thick and fast ; 

And Pain out wraried with its burthen borne, 

Grsets with new life, the brightly smiling mom. 

And Guilt, fierce Guilt, forgets the wild despair, 
TIr midnight cry from lips with fear all pale, 

To lift a brow once more as childhood's fitlr, 
With mora fo pray, with mofn its crimes bewaU ; 

Forgetful of the past-4ts ferer'd strife, 

^ form new plans with better purpose dfe. 

And Innooeoco. sweet Innooenoe, now smiles,-* 
Is frighted with its imaged fears no more; 

Gently doth chide its timid heart,— beguiles 
Itself with thoughts that all its fears axe o'er; 

Aad gladly looking on the mom's bright brow^ 

I<Mghsatfhe Tlsiosis, haunting it but now. 

tp with the mom! fer **life is but a day," 

A fleeOng day, to be laproTod or lost ; 
I«t it not record in its (|uick decay. 

The dark regrets of one all tempest tost, 
B»tter'd and driTon by wild Passfcm's power, 
^toau wrecked and stnmdedin the closing hoos.' 



THE INDIAN'S FAREWELL. 

[see iNOBAvma.] 

Essayists, poets, romance writers, 
in fact, nearly the whole of our literary 
men have be«n striving for many a 
long year to enkindle the fires of their 
genius from the smouldering ashes of 
Grecian and Roman altars^ too often 
forgetful that within the past two or 
three centuries, the history of the New 
World has furnished themes imsur* 
passed in all that can appeal to the 
strongest passions which move the hu- 
man soul. If we want the rise or fail 
of nations to challenge the attention 
of the historian — if we want the 
romance of history — nations have per- 
ished, sunk out of existence here, even 
within the memory of man ! If we 
desire tales of heroism, materials for 
epics, behold them prodigally scattered 
all around ns; every green glade a 
witness to deeds of valor which would 
have nmde demi-gods of Grecian or 
Roman warriors, had these deeds been 
wrought in* the olden time. Of elo- 
quence ! Who, in all the ages gone 
by, has surpassed the nervous pathos 
of the children of the forest, whilst 
pleading against the Inevitable Destiny 
which has been sweeping upon them, 
obliterating alike all traces of the 
mighty p/ other times, whilst it presses 
the living, onward to a doomier future. 
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Let US leave for a while the town, 
the monument of the white man's 
triumph over the man of the wilds, 
where the ringing of hoofs on the rocky 
pavement sounds in disagreeable con- 
trast to the muffled tread which comes 
up from the green forest paths. The 
ro$d winds through the yet primitive 
forest, with its glorious old trees which 
have stood there hundreds of years, 
witnesses of the times, when the red 
man held sway over the green dells 
and shady depths, and which, could 
they speak, might tell us of many a 
quiet evening like this, when their 
leaves trembled to the fierce intona- 
tions of the wild war-whoop which 
heralded deeds of blood. All, however, 
is peaceful now; and as we move on- 
ward, how beautifully the fragmentary 
light streams through the dense shad- 
ows of the arching boughs, lighting up 
each dingle with soft radiance, and ma- 
king illuminated chapels numberless, 
for the forest worshipper amidst such 
scenes. 

We are now in^ the rocky dell. A 
clear stream winds its way through the 
place, now dashing over the shelving 
rocks which obstruct its course, now 
gliding noiselessly along as if awed 
into gentleness by the stillness of the 
place. And all around are fragments 
of rocks piled up in irregular walls, 
crested with trees and scooped' into 
caserns, the floor of the dell paved 
with rough masses, and cleft into some- 
thing which reminds one of the tesse- 
iated pavements, the work of men in 
other lands. 

On one of these rocks is seated an 
Indian, apparently the monarch of the 
place. Throned amidst the majesty of 
Nature, we may imagine the feelings 
which could sway the soul of the red 
man, at the thought, that scenes so full 
of magnificence must pass under the do- 
minion of the**pale lace^* from over 
the **great waters,** whilst like the 
leaves of the forest, smitten by un- 
timely blight, the places which knew 
them should **know them no more.** 
Well may they linger amidst such 
scenes, well may they feel reluctant to 
bid them farewell. And as if in the 
person of the solitary figure was em- 



bodied the fallen majesty of his race, 
so does he recline there in savage 
grandeur, as if loth to bid the spot a 
final adieu. And now, that their ca- 
reer is run, that their empire has passed 
away, well may we, the inheritors of 
their noble birthright stand thought- 
fully amidst the scenes once made ter- 
rible by their presence, well may we 
look with feelings of unwonted interest 
upon th^ remnants of a people, but a 
brief period since, the undisputed mas- 
ters of a continent. Fallen, they are; 
but they were no mean foeman in the 
day of their might; and with all the 
cruelty which was inherent in a nature 
uninfluenced by the light of a purer 
religion than their own, there has come 
down to us, incidents of a true nobili- 
ty of spirit, unsurpassed in the annals 
of the proudest nations of the earth. 

We have spoken of the eloquence of 
the sons of the forest, in pleading 
against the fate which has overshad- 
owed them* Listen to ono of them, 
and then tell us, where can be found 
an oration, more fraught with force re- 
sistless to touch tne heart of man. 
The speaker is replying to one of the 
agents of that people, whose influence 
over them for evil has been so mighty: 

"Brother — We have heard your talk 
as from the lips of our father, the great 
white chief at Washington, and my 
people have called upon me to speak 
to you. The red man has no books, 
and when he wishes to make known his 
views, like his father before him, he 
speaks from his mouth. He is afraid 
of writing. When he speaks he knows 
what he says; the Great Spirit hears 
him. Writing is the invention of the 
pale-face ; it gives birth to error and to 
feuds. The Great Spirit talks — we 
hear him in the thunder — in the rush- 
ing winds and the mighty waters — but 
he never writes. 

"Brother — When you were young 
we were strong, we fought by your side ; 
but our arras are now broken. .You 
have grown large: my people have be- 
come small. I 

"Brother — My voice is weak; you 
can scarcely hear me ; it is not the 
shout of a warrior, but the wail of an 
infant. I have lost it in wailing oter 
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But the Choctaw 
want time to an 



the misfortunes of my people. These 
are their graves, and in those aged 
pines you hear the ghcfsts of the de- 
parted. Their ashes are here, and we 
have been left to protect them. Our 
'warriors are nearly all gone to the far 
country weal; but here are our dead. 
Shall we go, too, and give their bones 
to the wolves? 

."Brother — Two sleeps have passed 
since we heard you talk. We have 
thought upon it. You ask us to leave 
our country, and tell us it is our fath- 
er's wish. We would not desire to 
displease our father. We respect him, 
and you his child. *" 
always thinks. We 
swer. 

** Brother — Our hearts are full. 
Twelve winters ago our chiefs sold 
our country. Every warrior that you 
see here was opposed to the treaty. If 
the dead could have been counted, it 
could never have been made ; but, 
alas I though they stood around, they 
could not be seen or heard. Their 
tears came in the rain-drops, and their 
voices in the wailing wind, but the 
pale-faces knew it not, and our land 
was taken away. 

"Brother — We do not now complain. 
The Choctaw suffers, but never weeps. 
You have the strong arm, and we can- 
not resist : but the pale-face worships 
the Great Spirit. S^> does the red man. 
The Great Spirit loves truth. When 
you took our country you promised us 
land. There is your promise in the 
book. Twelve times have the trees 
dropped their leaves, yet we have re- 
ceived no land. Our houses have been 
taken from us. The white man's plow 
turns up the bones of our fathers. We 
dare not kindle our fires ; and yet you 
said we might remain, and you would 
give us land. 

"Brother — Is this truth? But we 
believe now our great father knows our 
condition, he will listen to us. We 
are as mourning orphans in qur coun- 
try; but our father will take us by the 
hand. When ho fulfills his promise, 
we will unswer his talk. He means 
well. We Icnow it. But we cannot 
think now. Grief has made children 



of us. When our business is settled, 
we shall be men again. 

** Brother, you stand in the mocca- 
sins of the great chief, you speak the 
words of a mighty nation, and your 
talk was long. My people are small, 
their shadow scarcely reaches to your 
knee; they are scattered and gone; 
when L shout, I hear my voice in the 
depth of the woods, but no answering 
shout comes back. My words, there- 
fore, are few. I have nothing more to 
say, but to request you to teil 'what I 
have said to the tall chief of the pale- 
faces, whose brother stands by yt)ur 
side." 



MEMORIES. 
My dreams tre of thee, In the Imsh of night, 
My TiaioiiB of thee. In the noon of day; 
Time Lb (brgotten fai his OMseless flight, ^ 

Whilst I am thinking of the»— (kr awaj; 
Since first I gazed upon thy IkulUess brow. 
Swiftly hare sped the moments until now. 

The memory of thee, like some wondrons spell, 
Hath clothed with Joy and hope eaeh lonely hooi; 
And thy soft tones seem stiU with me to dwell. 
Like fkiry muric, in their magic power, 
And as I note thine ab(K>nce, with regret, 
I see thy dark eyes beaming on me yet. 

1 hare been with thee in the imiid of dreams. 

And oft with tliee have waader'd Ikr and wUe, 

By moonlit lake, by snmmer woods and stieami, 

I've gaxod on thee in gladnem by my tiido; ^ 

LIfr, whilst with thee, was one long summer's day, 

Which bUthely fled in blissful hours away. 

Though only dreams, they were of thee— of Vm! 
With whom my spirit revels, e'en alone; 
Then let mo meet onoe more in ecstasy, 
E*en in the land of dreams, thee, loTely one; 
Thou art the world to me when thou art nigh. 
And thy sweet smile wiU haunt me tiU 1 die. 

Then let me look upon thee, meet thee, still. 
Heedless of darker hours, with shadows dim. 
In thy dear presence still defy each ill, 
Which mantles oft lift's goblet to the brim; 
May joyous Hope still crown tbee with her lightl 
And the bright future know tat thee no night 
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A GLANCE AT THE HOL- 
LANDERS. 

There are few prettier places with- 
in my recollection than **tne Hague," 
the capital of Holland — none, certain- 
ly, that can impress the traveller more 
favorably with its neatness, and its 
pleasant capabilities generally for a 
quiet residence. Passing by Rotter- 
dam, with its commercial air which 
savors so largely of obeying the injunc- 
tion of the **bard of all time,'* when 
he says, "put money in thy purse," we 
find ourselves on the **Trecritschoot," 
moving quietly onward with Dutch 
canal steadiness towards the ancient 
town of Delphi, on the way to the 
Hague. 

But stop we a moment in Rotterdam. 
Forget not that this is the birth place 
of the great Erasmus, that it contains 
his statue in bronze, and that the neat 
unpretending brick residence is still 
pointed out as the place where he first 
saw the light. There is the church of 
St. Lawrence also, with its enormous 
and fine toned organ, said to be second 
in size only to the famous one ajL Haar- 
lem, and superior in tone, some of its 
pipes only seventeen inches in diame- 
ter. Let us not forget the placid, emi- 
nently grave looking congregation, 
either, as they sane in tull concert, with 
a power worthy of the instrument, un- 
til the tremendous edifice with its bare 
"timbers appeared to tremble to the vi- 
bration. I like this old fashioned way 
of praising the Creator, and looking 
upon them, I wondered not that their 
forefathers were amongst the bulwarks 
of Protestantism at a period when 
their aid was most needed. 

Through a beautiful country the ver- 
dure unsurpassed on earth, we ap- 
proach Delpht, the perfection of an old 
Dutch town, its little mirrors project- 
ing from every window, and a "Sleepy 
Hollow" air over all things which 
makes it partake of the stillness of a 
dream. Memorable, forever, as the 
scene of the assassination of William 
of Orange by Balthazar Gerard, we 
stop to visit the spot, and the church 
containing his rich but queerly design- 



ed monument, concluding as we look 
upon it, that the Dutch are better 
painters than sculptors. 

We approach the Hague — passing 
on the canal, amongst other novelties, 
goats and dogs working admirably in 
harness, saw and grist mills worked by 
the wind, also occurring at every turn, 
and all along the borders of the canal, 
perfect gems of country residences 
peering out from clumps of weeping 
willows and forests of roses and jessa- 
mine. How cool, and above all, how 
neat they look ! Occasionally, too, a 
shining, substantial looking carriage 
rolls by, the inmates dressed in rich 
but plain garb, the horses sleek, and 
glossy and fat, as only Dutch horses 
can presume to be. Around and on 
every side, too, the fields are dotted 
with fine cattle, the vegetation rank 
and luxuriant, the view of grassy 
plain interminable, or like an Ameri* 
can prairie, boonded only by the calm 
still horizon. No wonder that some 
of the old Dutch landscapes make one 
drowsy to look at them: no wonder 
that Cuyp and Van Ostade, and Van 
der Velde drew sleepy inspiration from 
the scenery, as beesinighido who would 
venture to dip into poppies. But here 
is the Hague, — we are passing under 
its bridges, we behold its steeples, its 
streets ; we hear the clatter of sabots 
upon the pavements, and the occasion- 
al rattle of wheels takes the place of 
the soft ripple of the "Trechischoot." 

The first place we stumble upon after 
taking up our quarters at a comforta- 
ble hotel, is the Vyverberg, surrounded 
with edifices rich in memories of past 
events, and the Royal Museum in the 
same quarter, to the interior of which, 
without delay, we obtain admission. 
On entering, busts of Dutch heroes are 
before us at every turn, the De Ruyter's 
and Van Tromps, who centuries ago 
disputed so valiently with England 
the dominion of the seas ; but our first 
object being to see the fine collection 
of pictures here, we mount to the gal* 
leries above without stopping, thinking 
all the way of Rembrandt's "Phys- 
cian," and the famous "Bull" by Paul 
Potter, which are to greet our vision. 
We are before the picture by Bern- 
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brandt, first. Will it ever be forgot- 
ten? 

Upon a table lies a corpse— a perish- 
ing wreck of poor mortality, the ^es 
sunken, the limbs relaxed, the hue of 
death unmistakeable over the ^hole 
figure. And — strong contrast, stand- 
ing by and bending over in earnest con- 
templation of the dead, is admirably 
represented a living, almost a breath- 
ing group of young men, listening ap- 
parently with intense interest to the 
surgeon who has just raised the hand 
of the corpse, their countenances 
glowing with life and intelligence, the 
face of the dead, iheanwhile, so expres- 
sionless, — the form so still. What a 
triumph of art is this ! — a picture to 
abide in the memory of the beholder to 
the end of time ! 

And the picture by Paul Potter ! It 
is said to have been considered at one 
lime the fourth best in the Louvre; 
and truly is it deserving of the praise 
lavished upon it. It appears life itself, 
almost, as the sturdy young monarch 
of the green sward calmly looks over 
his domains, every touch of the bold 
pencil indicating unrivalled power in 
this school of composition. A young 
artist is copying it, and we will pass 
on to others so as not to disturb him. 
Here is a stag hunt by the celebrated 
"Sniiders," another life-like piece, 
whicn almost makes the gazer shout as 
he sees the brave beast scatter the dogs 
from his path. 

The other schools are handsomely 
represented here in the productions of 
Poussin, Murillo, Correggio, Raphael, 
the Carracis and so on, but as we 
cannot stay here forever, let us look 
through the rest of the treasures con- 
tained in the building. 

Below is the Japanese collection, 
the finest in the world, the Dutch hav- 
ing the entree to that country, to the 
exclusion of other European nations. 
Very curious, certainly, but absolutely 
indescribable ; so, storeing the details 
in the memory, only, let us pass on to 
other rooms. Here is a magnificent 
attaghan, or short sword, presented to 
the King of Holland by the Sultan of 
Madura, the scabbard of pure gold 
tith rich chasings, the hilt a cluster of 



diamonds. Barbaric splendor can 
scarcely further go. 

But of deeper interest than jewelled 
weapons is an old slouched hat, and a 
rusty, ancient looking suit of clothes 
preserved with great care in this glass 
case. Two hundred aud seventy years 
ago, or thereabouts, that old felt mo- 
rion covered the manly brows of one 
upon whom the hopes of half Protest- 
ant Europe were suspended ; a brain 
palpitated beneath it fraught with lofty 
and god-like aspirations, to be, all too 
soon for his country, stilled by the hand 
of death. These are the habiliments 
worn by William 1st, Prince of 
Orange, at the time of his assassiilit- 
tion ; the bullet holes visible, the fatal 
weapon lying alongside the dress. 
The bullets, too, are there, so destruc- 
tive to the hopes of thousands. Sad 
mementos these. In the same case is 
a curiously enamelled antique watch 
worn by him, and the iron armor and 
the sword with its heavy eold chain, so 
effective in the hands of oidDeRuyter, 
famous as a good fighter, when Peace 
Societies were unknown and hard 
knocks were at a premium ! 

We pass through the Voorhout, the 
residence of most of the foreign em- 
bassadors, and the nucleus of wealth 
and fashion, and proceeding in the di- 
rection of the** Wood," a beautiful pub- 
lic place used for military reviews and 
as a public resort, and find ourselves in 
another gallery ofpictures, of the modern 
Dutch school. Glancing around, one 
painting claims a lasting remembrance 
from the visiter. 

The scene is the turret of a 
castle. The group comprises the 
lord of it, his wife, and a single 
follower, the latter holding by the 
collar a fierce looking stag hound. 
The turret is enveloped in smoke, and 
upon the countenances of lord and serf 
concentrated fury sits, as with up- 
lifted swords they meet the glance of 
an old monk who is holding up before 
a loophole a crucifix, apparently invi- 
ting a surrender. But the wife ! Upon 
her beautiful features, and in the atti- 
tude of her rounded and drooping form 
is the imprint of death, upon her lip 
the pale» deadly hae» wmch presages 
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immediate dissolution ; but her eye is 
turned upon her husband with a last 
fond look, and in its soft blue depths 
is shadowed a love so intense, so tri- 
umphant over the horrors and agonies 
of the fearful hour, that th^ observer 
feels as if he might bow down with 
tears and worship so noble an image of 
the love of the human heart, yet do no 
violence to his nature ! 

The **Wood,*' before mentioned, is 
the pride and boast Of the city, and a 
jertect elfin region does it seem, so still 
in its green depths where the forest 
paths, in labyrinthian curves wind 
away, so cool and pleasant its deep 
slides when the weary pedestrian steps 
from the dusty pave into these dim 
streets. Deer frolic upon the velvet 
turf, and the stately swan sails undis- 
turbed along the waters which border 
or traverse the space. What a pity all 
cities have not the like accommoda- 
tions for their inhabitants, where pleas- 
ant recreation might for a brief space 
take the place of overwrought toil, 
•and care unbend its brow, corrugated 
with the troubles of unsatisfied exis- 
tence. Let us walk around the fairy 
forest, fairy like in its green dells anil 
secluded vistas where the **little peo- 
ple*' might dnnce as in the ** Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream," were they not 
out of date in this matter of fact age. 
How exquisitely clean the walks, how 
cool and twilight-like the dim depth.'; 
of each dingle, with but now and then 
a mere pencil of light like a ray of 
glory streaming intrusively in upon 
the scene. And now a burst of rich 
music from the King's band, stationcl 
without, makes every glade vocal 
around, whilst the laughing tones of 
childhood at its revels swell the glad 
chorus. 

And for the completion of the pic- 
ture as viewed from these quiet arcades ; 
a splendid looking regiment is now 
maneuvering in the open space, their 
accoutrements gleaming in the sunlight 
and the sharp voice of command con- 
stantly breaking upon the ear. 

We proceed onward, leaving the* 
'•Wood" and its many fascinations, to 
take a more itflended look at the city. 
That is the cannon foundry we are 



now passing, with piles of brass piece« 
here and there about its walls. 

We must not forget to notice anoth- 
« r^f the foundries, where the cannon 
for , the government are made, and 
ihrou;:h which we were politely sbown ^ 
by one of the directors. Many hun- 
dred men are employed in it, and pass- 
ing through groups of these sturdy ar- 
tizans, our conductor led us to the in- 
trrior apartment, kept carefully locked 
from the public gaze. Producing a* 
koy,he unloclted the door, and we en- 
tered, and the collossal trunk of a half 
formed model for a statue of Rembrandt 
wRs exhibited, designed for one of the 
public squares of the capital. It was 
10 be cast in bronze. We admire that 
^li.-^criminaiing taste which in niany of 
these old countries, at whatever cost, 
jilares genius in the front rank of those 
ihe State honors; and with such ex- 
amples to stimulate exertion, it is no 
wonder that artists and others devote 
themselves to their callings with an en- 
thusiasm scarcely conceivable by us. 

We approach in another direction, 
the Royal Palace, a large edifice, the 
erounds and park beautifully kept ; but 
I the huffe brick strifcture itself display- 
ing little or no taste. It has some £ne 
pictures however. 

Here is a path, or more properly, a 
.^hort avenue leading to **Schevening," 
a fomous fishing hamlet and bathing 
place about two miles distant, andsup- 
}'0<ewe follo\* it. Smooth as a floor, 
and bordered with magnificent trees, 
the bright vista as it runs in a straight 
line appears interminable, whilst the 
birds make the whole scene alive with 
their sweet notes. Something ap- 
proaches creeping forward like a great 
I'laek spider in tne distance. Nearer 
it comes, and now we observe two stout 
(»l(l fish women mounted on a dog cart, 
and three sturdy curs trotting along 
snapping and growling at each other, 
out of humor with their position and 
employment. We reach Schevening, 
Mini mounting the range of sand hills 
in front, there is the beach, with a few 
fishlnu loats scattered upon it and the 
nji^hiy ocean in the distance, the sol- 
iinn sound of successive surges falling 
upon the ear with measured tone as 
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they come and go. A bitter lot must 
be that of these poor ** wrestlers with 
the sea" when the wintry storms are 
howling along the wild sho/e, and many 
must be the anxious looks cast by 
watchers upon these sand hills of nights, 
as father, or brother, or son, points the 
prow of his bark towards the beating 
breakers which threaten to engulf 
him. 

Back to the city, and a brief stroll 
through it will complete the sketch we 
have limned of the Hollanders. 

We mentioned the "Vyverburg." 
Within a short distance of this spot, is 
concentrated pretty much all that is of 
historical interest in ^the capital of 
Holland* Near this place, in front of 
an immense old building now used for 
lottery drawings, Bameveldt was be- 
headed, and at a little distance in anoth- 
er direction, the celebrated De Witt was 
torn to pieces by a mob. So, we see 
that even this quiet city, this model of 
staid sobriety has been convulsed to 
its centre by the fierce passions of men, 
emulating even the Franch Jacobinism 
of a later jperiod in the exhibit of pop- 
ular fury. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

8CALPIN0 OF THOMAS EVERETT AND HIS TWO 

SISTERS, NEAR BUCHANAN'S FORT. 

OTHER INCIDENTS. 

Not long since, we made a visit to 
the old site of Buchanan's Fort, so 
memorable in the early history of 
Indian, warfare in this portion of the 
South-West, and wonderful appeared 
the changes which must have been 
wrought by the hand of Time, accord- 
ing to the accounts given by the few 
survivors of that period, and the pres- 
ent appearance of things in that vicin- 
ity, rassing through the farm of 
Edward Trabue, Esq., the visitor to 
the spot passes down a lovely glen 
not far back of the farm buildings, out 
of the sides of which for a long dis- 
tance, spout innumerable springs of 
the finest water, making one of the 
pleasantest retreats on a warm sum- 
mer's day conceivable. 



Descending gradually, we approach, 
in a walk of a mile or so, the banks 
of Mill Creek ; a fine clear stream of 
water, which, as its name indicates, 
furnishes mill privileges for a large 
section of country, and looking across, 
we behold surmounting a rocky bluff 
imn^ediately on the (^ek, various 
buildings occupying the spot where 
stood the old Fort. 

But of all the buildings standing at 
the period of the attack on the place, 
only one remains, the rest, unfortu- , 
nately, having been burned. The one 
left is a small structure, built of cedar 
logs and weather -boarded, and a close 
examination will yet show the marks 
of the bullets rained upon it by the 
imtfi^ force of savages who gathered 
around it so long ago. 

But it is not with the old Fort, 
interesting as is the locality that we 
have to do at present. A short dis- 
tance, back of Mr. Trabue's house 
whence we started with the reader, 
there is another collection of old build- 
ings. These were erected and were 
occupied by the Everett family, until 
disposed of some thirty years ago; and 
here resided with others of his relatives 
Thomas Everett, an old gentleman now 
living not far from Franklin College 
in the same vicinity. He is now sixty- 
eight years of age, still hale and vig- 
orous for a man of his period of life, 
and with him, still in good health, 
is Mrs. Everett, the daughter of the 
renowned old pioneer, Major Buchan- 
an, whose name is so completely iden- 
tified with the early history of Tennes- 
see as the conamander of the Fort 
known as Buchanan's Station. 

Sometime in the fall of the year '90 
or '91, the subject of our present 
sketch, Thomas Everett, was living 
with his father, John Everett, at the 
place indicated as back of Mr. Tra- 
Due's. On a pleasant morning, in 
company with three of his sisters, he 
started out to gather walnuts, from a 
tree still standing. He was at that 
time about eight years of age, his 
youngest sister, was about six, and the 
other two, who were twins, were about 
ten. As they were- golttk carelessly 
along, they were met by Mr. Bosley, 
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the father of Mr. Charles Bosley, who 
with the latter, then a Ud of twelve or 
thirteen, were on a visit to the vicinity. 
Mr. Bosley spoke to them, asking *<if 
they were not afraid of Indians in thus 
going from home?" They answered, that 
they "were not." They had scarcely 
separated, w%en a party of Indians 
rushed from the surrounding thickets, 
upon the helpless children. Thomas, 
at the sight of a huge Indian whom he 
remembers as wearing a large ring in 
his nose, started and ran, and must have 
gone about one hundred yards as he was 
found about that distance from where 
his hat fell off, when he was knocked 
down and trampled upon by the savage, 
who hastily scalping him, fled. Two 
of the little girls were also scalped, one 
of them, having her fingers also cut 
across very severely, by the Indian's 
knife, in the endeavor as is supposed 
to save her head. She was not thrown 
down. The other little girl happening 
to be off to one side, perhaps, a hun- 
dred yards, was not seen by the In- 
dians, and making her way home, 
alarmed the whites who went in search 
of the others. She had not even 
thrown down the walnuts with which 
her apron was filled. 

Word was sent to Hardeman's Fort, 
then standing upon the spot now occu- 
pied by the house of James H. Foster, 
Esq., on the opposite side of the turn- 
pike road, and a force having collect- 
ed, the children were found. Thomas, 
on hearing the trampling of the horses 
feet, had a confused remembrance of 
Indians, and supposed they were 
coming again to carry him off with 
them. A dog belonging to the party 
next came up and licked his head and 
face producing a singularly pleasant 
sensation, which even at this distance 
of time he remembers with distinctness. 
He was taken home, and it was more 
than a year before he recovered, many 
pieces of bone having come away from 
the wound from time to time. A terri- 
ble scar still testifies to the severity 
of the wound received. A year or two 
since, Mr. Everett paid a visit to the 
locality so full of interest to him, and 
found the sugar maplo still standing, 
under which he was scalped* 



The night of the attack on Bucfaaa- 
an's Station Mr. Everett was tt 
Hardeman's Fort before mentioned. 

Some two or three years after this 
narrow escape from the effect of Indian 
barbarity, his father proposed ene 
morning to go out and *'mend up,*' or 
replace the portions of a burning log 
heap in one comer of a field. It was 
a suspicious, dark looking comer, 
where the old forest seemed to frown 
upon the spot, and not yet over the 
fear^ generated by savage ferocity, be 
objected. TJie two .therefore went out, 
but took a shorter circuit in the same 
field, avoiding the dreaded I02 heap, 
and returned home. It was well they 
did so. They had scarcely returned, 
and his father had taken up his razor 
in order to make preparations for 
shaving himself, when the report of a 
gun Was heard from the neignborfaeod 
of the spot just left as described, and 
the old gentleman with the exclama- 
tion — "there's Indians," seized his 
gun, as also did a man named Melvin 
sitting by, and the two approaching 
the field met a married woman named 
Nancy Geerjust getting over the fence, 
and all covered with olood. It ap- 
peared that the Indians were lying in 
wait at the very log heap so dreaded, 
and she passing to go to a religious 
meeting, was fired upon, the bul- 
lets riddling her dress. She kept on, 
but the Indians running up overtook 
and knocked her off the horse, the 
hammer of the lock to the gun with 
which she was assailed making a terri- 
ble wound in her cheek. They then 
scalped and left her. She recovered, 
however, and afterwards had several 
children. A former husband named 
Clayton had previously been killed by 
the Indians. 

Mr. Everett's brother was afterwards 
killed by the Indians whilst ploughing 
in the field next to the track of land 
now belonging to the new Lunatic 
Asylum, on the West side. Some men 
were standing as sentries whilst he was 
at work, and these men asked him if 
he had any objections to their going a 
short distance off to where some others 
were engaged in shooting at a mark, 
they thinking there could be no dan- 
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?«r? He, making no objections, they 
left ; but they had scarcely gone when 
BIS be turned near a flax patch at the 
and of his row, the Indians fired upon 
and mortally wounded him. They then 
scalped him, cutting off one of his ears 
in doing so, and left him. He lived, 
however, until evening. 

Such are the terrible incidents of 
another chapter of early times in the 
Sotith-West, a series of fearful trage- 
dies which have hallowed ahnost every 
lovely valley or hill-side in the entire 
region presenting so many delightful 
pictures of peace and plenty now; 
and yet in the beautiful fields and over 
the flowery meads where to-day troops 
of innocent children ramble undisttirb- 
ed, in chase of butterfly or bee, armed 
men could not then move in security, 
could not visit without peril, the re* 
membrence of which should be cher- 
ished by their descendants who now 
rean the reward of their heroism and 
sell -denial 

We were gratified to learn on our 
visit to Mr. Everett, that the old rifle 
which, in the hands of Major Buchan- 
an, did such execution on the red foe, 
is still in existence, in the possession 
of some of his descendants ; and we 
trust that when the Capitol of Tennes- 
see is completed, it will, as a cherish- 
ed relic, grace the walls of the build- 
ing, confided as it should be to the care 
of tho Tennessee Historical Society, 
for the gaze of those who in after years 
may feel interested in these transac- 
tions. 



A snowEB. 

Breunilj Mmnterhig along to^ay, 

With tMod fixed as pa«t Uie throng did moTa, 
I heard a woti low yoke abore me say, 

''Canst thou not condescend to look aboref" 
I looked, and down there came on me, fai showers, 
Bright glanoes, smiles, and with theae aUr-tweat 
flowend 

The legend Is—that Jnplter, lang syne, 
Game down on Danse In a shower of gold! 

Bat that was nothing to tliis shower of mine, 
WhSeh made the eiowd enrions to bdiok^ 

By JoTel I was so pleased, I scarce can say« 

Whether I walk'd, or rode, or flew my way. 



A PASSING TRIBUTE TO AN 
OLD SOLDIER. 

In the County of Williamson, and 
some nine or ten miles from Franklin, 
there is now living and in good health, 
for one of his years, a veteran of the 
Revolution, who was bom in 1755 ; 
the year of Braddock's Defeat. Th© 
14th of April 1855, he will conse- 
quently, if he survives, have completed 
his one hundredth year, and such has 
been his vigor, that even after he had 
completed his ninetieth year, he walk- 
ed to Nashville, a distance of more 
than twenty-five miles, to receive the 
yearly pittance conceded to him by the 
government for services rendered three 
quarters of a century ago. His name 
is William Kennedy, and he is a native 
of Culpepper County, Virginia. 

In pursuance of our design to gath- 
er up all thei.t is possible relating to 
the early history of the South -West, 
we called upon him, not knowing but 
that in addition to his revolutionary 
reminiscences, he might be able to 
furnish us with facts connected with 
Indian warfare in this region. But we 
learned that he came here at too late 
a period to have anything to do with 
the wais of the red men, having left 
North Carolina, to which he had emi- 
grated from Virginia, to settle here in 
Tennessee in the year 1818. 

In relation to his revolutionary ex- 
perience, he informed us that he was 
under Lafayette's command whilst the 
latter was in Virginia, and being one 
of a picket guard stationed about 
eighteen miles from Petersburg, they 
were surprised and captured by Col. 
Tarleton the famous British cavalry 
officer of that period, whom he des- 
cribed to us as a very *<keon looking 
man." In company with sixty-eight 
others, they were marched, half fam- 
ished, down to a transport, and shipped 
to Portsmouth, opposite Norfolk, 
where they were thrust into an old 
building, and strictly guarded for four 
months and ten days, until exchanged. 

He describes his sufferings in this 
horrible prison-house as perfectly in- 
tolerable! Their only food for the 
greater part of the time being bad 
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'* horse beef,** with wal^r but once a 
day, and sometimes not that, owing to 
neglect or some oth^r cause, the hot 
weather, close confinement, and bad 
food soon swept the greater portion of 
them off, only seven of the whole num 
ber havins; finally survived to be ex 
changed, Mr. Kennedy himself being 
80 reduced as to have fallen by the 
road side on his way home, when he 
was discovered and relieved by some 
passing soldiers of another divisioo of 
the American forces. Well may we 
think, with him; that few of the present 
day have any conception of the cost at 
which the blessings around them were 
purchased — well may he say — Uhatthe 
men of the present generation scarcely 
appreciate the trials of those who like 
himself stood by the country in its 
early struggles for independence.* 

As we looked upon the venerable 
survivor of so many millions of his 
fellow beings, upon his bent form, and 
white hair, and trembling limbs, imagi* 
nation went back to the mighty changes 
which* had been wrought upon the 
earth, since with elastic step and ac- 
tive form he came upon the stage of 
action, his buoyant youth, his strong 
manhood, his declining age, each suc- 
ceeding the other with the lapse of 
years, until, life's vital energies ebbing 
to their close, we find him tottering, 
groping his way as it were to his last 
resting place. 

**lf I live !" was the proviso with 
which he generally prefaced every 
calculation for his brief future, in con- 
versing with us. How much in that 
brief sentence ! It was the fatal con- 
tingency which for years had impressed 
itself even upon his thoughts, upon 
his, whose ability to live had been de- 
monstrated as greater than that of his 
fellow men by so long an advance up- 
on the prescribed "three score years 
and ten," which in most cases limits 
human existence. ''If I live to the 
13th of April, 1855, I shall be one 
hundred years old !'* 

Yes, it is a long period, that century 
nearly, adown whose far reaching vista 
that old man looks upon the past. A 
mighty empire has been created here ; 
Napoleon nas riaen like ft meteor to 



blaze upon the world and go out leat- 
ing a glory streaming onward to tbc 
end of time ; whilst hosts besides, of 
statesmen and warriors, and poets aod 
philosophers, have come and gone in 
succession, scarcely leaving a ripple 
upon the tide of Time to show when 
they have sunk. And yet, whilst the 
world has been convulsed, our old 
friend has quietly lived on, standing at 
last indeed trembling to his fall, the 
landmark of another age the survivor 
of countless myriads o( the strong and 
beautiful who have perished beside him 
in the vortex of years. 

And now — pardonable pride of age 
— more even than undue love of life,— 
pardonable, quiet exultation, that he 
has out numbered the days of so many 
beside, although the "grasshopper be a 
burden,** and "desires fail," he would 
like to complete the long cycle so 
nearly run, for there is triumph in the 
thought, triumph over death over time 
and decay that have swept almost a 
world under at his very feet, whilst he, 
as yet, survives. And may he see the 
century so nearly within his reach; 
and when at last he meets that fate, 
which however postponed, comes in- 
evitably at length, may the turf rest 
lightly upon the venerable form, which 
although frail now, was once one of 
the bulwarks of his country in the day 
of its greatest need. 



AN ANTIQUE LITERARY 
CURIOSITY. 

There are few things pleasanter to 
contemplate, than the improvements 
during the last three or four centuries 
in the means of disseminating knowl- 
edge ; from the time when parchment 
copies of works, laboriously, and at 
great cost made, were the only means 
at the disposal of authors with which 
to battle for immortality, down to the 
waxen tablets bearing the laws of 
Philip le Bel or the eye fully printed 
works of Faust and Tyndal in the 
Public Library of Paris, coming to the 
present day, when superb copies of all 
authors are struck off by thousands o( 
impressions* per hour. Contemplating 
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ail this, who is not thankful for the 
change so gloriously wrought? 

We have been reminded of this great 
change by the sight, recently, of an 
antique manuscript volume, now in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. Schacht, 
of this city. It is of the date of 1461, 
and is most beautifully written. It is 
the production of Anthony Tankard, 
the 85th Abbott of the celebrated 
Fountain's Abbey in England, said to 
be the most pefrfect monastic building 
in ^e British Isles. The site of this 
abbey was granted in 1132, by Thurs- 
tan. Archbishop of York, to certain 
monks, who resolved to adopt the Cis- 
tertian order. Eight years afterwards, 
it was burnt down; but was speedily 
rebnilt. The foundation of the church 
was laid in 1204. This abbey became 
in time one of the wealthiest in the 
kingdom, its possessions extending over 
thirty miles. It originally covered 
about ten acres of ground, but now 
scarcely more than two remain cover- 
ed with ruins. Built in the most ele- 
gant style of Gothic architecture, the 
tower and all the walls are yet stand- 
ing, the roof alone having gone to 
ruins. It is about three mile6 from 
Ripon. Henry Vlll. sold this abbey, 
for a trifle, to Sir Richard Gresham ; and 
it afterwards passed through various 
hands to Miss Lawrence, who inherited 
it as the lineal descendant of William 
Aylesbie of Studley Royal, upon the 

frounds of which the ruins stand. Miss 
«awrence, had the ruins of several 
smaller buildings and appurtenances of 
the old abbey removed ; amongst them, 
an inner room walled up apparently at 
a later date, and within which a quan- 
tity of parchment rolls and manuscripts 
were discovered by the workmen, the 
owner considering them of no value, 
80 that the workmen saved some whilst 
the rest perished. The manuscript in 
question, is a devotional work on the 
sufferings of our Saviour ; breathing a 
spirit of deep and fervent piety, con- 
trasting singulafly with the tales of 
licentiousness and irreligion we meet 
with in English historians of a later 
period who chanced to speak of this 
celebrated abbey.* 
As we have said — the book is beau 



tifully written, so plainly, that not- 
withstanding its antiquity, any good 
English scholar can read it without 
much difficulty. It has been in pos- 
session of the Fawbert family ever 
since 1808, and William Fawbert, son 

of ■" Fawbert, who first recovered it 

whilst working at the abbey, present- 
ed it to the Rev. Mr. Schacht. 



PUBLIC CHARITIES— THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 

As our country becomes more 
densely populated, and our cities 
reckon their hundreds, instead of as 
in earlier times their tens of thousands, 
the question as to the disposition to 
be made of the increasing numbers of 
sick and destitute, consequent upon the 
new condition of things, becomes one 
of much importance. Destitution, and 
its almost inevitable attendant, dis- 
ease, are ever the visitants to great 
cities; and notwithstanding we may 
blame that lack of energy which 
keeps hundreds condemned to a pre- 
carious existence in the lowest and 
most unhealthy portions of every large 
town, deprived of fuel, of wholesome 
food, of decent shelter, and oftentimes 
of good water, when by a resort to the 
country and to habits of industry they 
might have all they need in abundance, 
yet those who may condemn this lack 
of energy, this waste of existence, can- 
not pass the victims by ; they feel that 
human suffering, let it proceed from 
whatever cause it may, must be reliev- 
ed ; and therefore it is, that so many of 
those great modern charities, State or 
City hospitals have been established, 
the highest testimonials to prove the 
present an enlightened and christian 
age. 

The interior of the country has as 
yet scarcely begun to feel the pressure 
of want and destitution amongst these 
classes of the community. The coun- 
try is too new, food is too cheap and 
plentiful, fuel too abundant to cause 
the complaints to come up very loudly 
as yet. But in the larger cities of the 
seaboard, and even in the great interior 
towns like some of those in the val- 
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ley of the Mississippi^ a condition of 
things even now exists which calls for 
the serious consideration of the legislator 
and the philanthropist. We observe 
this in the erection of new public 
charities and the extension of old es- 
tablishments, in such places as New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati ; and we further 
see it in the planning of public institu- 
tions for the variously afflicted poor, in 
the States around us. Of course, in 
this advance from one condition to 
another, in this attempt to provide for 
a constantly increasing cla^s, it is of 
importance that we learn how other 
communities, older and more experien- 
ced in the relief of human sufferings 
have met such cases. Fortunately for 
the nation, past experience in this de- 
partment is but limited, and many, 
many scores of years we. trust will 
elapse, before we learn in this regard, 
what amongst the nations over the sea 
has been daily the recurring and bitter 
lesson of centuries. 

We sometime since devoted a brief 
space to an account of the Hospitals of 
raris, not doubting but that our read- 
ers, generally, would be interested in 
the history of these enormous model 
establishments for the rest of the world, 
the result as they are of the most en- 
lightened experience, in relieving hu- 
man misery, where misery abounds. 
Supported by government, nothing as 
we demonstrated, is wanting to make 
them complete ; and although the Lon- 
don Hospitals are more the creations 
of individual munificence, yet even in 
these, imperfect as some of them ne- 
cessarily are, where means are not abun- 
dant, the experience to be gained is of 
immense practical importance to the 
rest of the world. 

Aside from Greenwich and Chelsea, 
the two great government establish- 
ments for the relief or support of de- 
cayed soldiers and sailors, London 
contains between twenty-five and thir- 
ty regular Hospitals, for the relief of 
the sick, and at the head of these, in 
importance, stand Guy's Hospital and 
that of Su Bartholomew's. Yet 
neither of these^ in magnitude, bear 
any comparison to those described by 



ut in the article on the Hospitals if 
Paris, each having but five huudnj 
and eighty beds, whilst it will be recol- 
lected the Saitpetrier ehdiS fourthousad 
four hundred and thirty-eight, and sev 
eral others of the French metropdii 
about double those of the two Londoi 
establishments specified. We can onl; 
give a glance at the different iostito* 
tions, lest we tire the patience of o« 
readers. 

But to — begin with Guy's, — ^whai i 
noble monument is this of the ability 
of one man to do good, of tbe k\ 
finance which rightly used by an indii 
vidual, (not remarkable either so faraj 
we can learn for shining abilities o| 
any sort,) will still be felt fol 
centuries, doubtless, in the reiiJ 
of human suffering. And what i 
better in this case, the philanthropis(| 
did not wait to do good until in th( 
ordinary course of things he had tq 
surrender the wealth he had accumuli 
ted. The Hospital was founded bf 
him in his life time^ so that he was ea 
abledto ste the immense sum bestowed 
properly appropriated. He did not 
wait to have it aosorbed, as such dooa-j 
tions too frequently are after the dean 
of the giver, by the management o| 
others not so much interested as himj 
self in having the means properly ajn 
plied, but he went to the grave, certaiaj 
that he had achieved his purposes, tba^ 
the good he contemplated would be 
performed. For the reverse of the pic*| 
ture, we need only refer here to ihei 
present condition of the irnmcnj* Mc- 
Donough estate, in New Orleans, sx^ 
recently left, portions of it, to charita- 
ble objecta. 

Guy's Hospital was established in 
1721, by Thomas Guy, a London 
Bookseller, who bestowed the enor- 
mous sum of £240,000, or in round 
numbers, in our currency, $1200,000, 
to found it. He lived to see the 
structure nearly completed, end in 
1820, Mr. Hunt bestowed the furtber 
sum of £200,000, or ^bout $1000,000, 
by which the annual income of the «• 
tablishment was brousht up to abooi 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars! 
We have stated the number of beds as 
500. Of these about dOO are, on an 
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erage» occumed, whilst the average 
imber of sufferers relieved yearly, 
lounts to 50,000 ! 
The annual income of St. Bartholo- 
3w'9 Hospital is about the same as 

that just referred to. In a single 
ar, more than seventy thousand pa- 
i»ts have been relieved, and of these, 

1848 5,826 were in-patients, and 
M49 out-patients, 46, 508 casualties. 
arsons hurt by accident are admitted 

any hour of the day or night, no 
gular previous application being ne- 
tssary, a suigeon being always in at- 
ndaace to meet the demands of such 
laes, and this is an important feature 

the management of all well reguia- 
d Hospitals, since nothing should 
)left to contingencies, where the aim 

to iastitute the means ot saving 
fe. 

St. Thomas' Hospital has an income 
sarly equal to that of the other two 
[ready described, and its beds number 
»ur hundred and twenty-eight It was 
itablished in 1553 and is under tho 
lanagement of the Corporation of 
i0ndon. 

The Royal Free Hospital founded in 
828 is supported by voluntary con- 
ributionsy and its income is about 
J5000, or— our currency — about $25,- 
00 per annum. This in 1832 admit- 
odcholera patients excluded by other 
lospitals. 

The revenue of the Charing Cross 
lospital, a recently founded establish- 
ment is £25,000, or about |125,000. 
i*his institution relieves necessitous 
Persons, also, in 1849, 9000 having 
bus experienced its benefits. Al- 
hough — says the account from which 
re make this synopsis, — ^**many were 
ecommended by subscribers, much the 
;reater part were admitted without any 
Hher recommendation than the sym- 
>athy which their necessities and suffer- 
ngs excited.*' 

It is interesting to observe the many 
shapes philanthropy takes in the relief 
)f the sick and necessitous. The 
Middlesex Hospital, instituted in 1746, 
supplies the indigent and laborious 
poor with advice, medicine, lodgings, 
md other necessaries, when afflicted 
ivith disease or rendered by accident 



incapable of supporting themselves or 
families ; and in 1>92 a ward was fitted 
up in it through the munificence of 
J. Whitbread, Esq., for patients afflict* 
ed with cancer. It can accommodate ^ 
about three hundred patients. 

We must pass over a large number 
of others in the great English Metrop* 
olis, meri^ly glancing at any remarka- 
ble features which may distinguish 
some of them from others. We would 
mention here, therefore, St. George's 
Hospital, supported By voluntary con- ' 
triBtUiont^ an establishment which the 
visitor to the Great Exhibition must 
have observed standing at Hyde Park 
corner. It is an elegant edifice, and 
in close neighborhood to "Apsley 
House," the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington.- Close by it, also, is 
the magnificent equestrian statue, by 
Wyatt, of the same distinguished man. 
The fact, that in the richest Metropolis 
of the earth, a hospital may be tolerated 
on the opposite corner from the resi« 
dence ot its most distinguished citizen, 
may do something towards reconciling 
others to the presence of an institution 
of the kind. Connected with this es- 
tablishment is a fund, called *'St. 
George's Charity, for convalescents,** 

We must notice the *< Hospital for 
coTisumption" instituted in 1841, the 
average number of the patients of 
which is 282; and of out-patients 
2800. Then there is the London Fever 
Hospital, instituted in 1803, into which 
have been admitted about 700 patients 
in a single year. Into the latter the 
domestics of subscribers are admitted 
gratuitously* 

Now, in passing, — as we are not 
writing this article merely for the en- 
tertainment of our readers, but with 
the hope that it will do some good,— 
we must notice the fact that this last 
mentioned hospital has three sources 
of support — one portion from divi- 
dends, another from voluntary contri- 
butions, the remainder from parochial 
payments. Make the case our own, 
in this matter. In the establishment of 
such institutions in this country, is 
there no liberality, prompting men able • 
to subscribe to a fund, to do so ; or if 
they object'to becoming rc^iar "sub- 
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scribers,** prompting them to contrib- 
ute, what, for the time, they feel able 
to afford? If the public treasury is 
afflicted with the pinchings of poverty, 
cannot individuals be found willing to 
do something, according to their means, 
in this matter? 

The Bethlehem and St. Luke's Hos- 
pitals, are for the reception of lunatics ; 
the first founded by charter from 
Henry VIII. the second originally es- 
tablished by voluntary contributions. 
The Foundling Hospital, contains ac- 
commodations for aoout four hundred 
children. We have not space to no- 
tice others of this class, such as the 
"Blue Coat School," our business be- 
ing with institutions devoted to the 
cure of disease ; and of these, we must 
finally, barely mention, the "Opthal- 
mic Institution," one of the most val- 
uable of all in the Metropolis, institu- 
ted in 1804 by Mr. Sanders, and which 
since its commencement has had under 
its care nearly 200,000 patients ! 

Brief as is the account we have here 
given of the means adopted in the lar- 
gest city in the world td relieve disease 
and suffering, yet even in this, there is 
much to gladden the heart of the philan- 
tropist,much to excite emulation on the 
part of those whom Providence has 
blessed with the means of doing good ; 
and with these examples, and the ad- 
monition, "no man liveth unto him- 
self," present in the mind, who is there 
that is not moved to do what he can 
for the relief of human suffering? In 
this connection, let us recur for one 
moment, to the case with which we 
started — the founding of Guy's Hospit- 
al. 

What an immense good, has, in this 
instance, been achieved by the enlight- 
ed benevolence of one man ; and what 
a lesson does this read to the thousands, 
blessed with wealth, whose whole aims 
are centered in the aggrandizement of 



themselves or their lamilies aloce. 
Look at this matter. View society as i 
is, struggling, battling for wealth, wres- 
tling for the distinctions of an hooii 
the sole object of this man, — an en- 
lightened man, too, perhaps, — to leaTi 
hifi children the means of ruining them- 
selves, in the shape of a fortune whid 
they are incompetent to manage, — cs 
that one to build a residence to excitg 
the envy of others less fortunate, o 
another to achieve a name, the soudJ 
of which dies forever upon the lips tfcal 
shout it ; whilst of too many, beside, il 
may be said, they live merely for them- 
selves, relying upon a tombstone to 
give them some consideration, dead, 
which they never had, whilst livine. 
Suppose, the London philanthropist, 
referred to, had wanted of all othe( 
things, to achieve immortality on earth | 
to send his name down to posterity ifl 
some way, that so it should not rot be^ 
neath the mould that covered him, whsl 
means could have been devised more ef 
fectudl than those adopted? And, wheil 
all other appeals fail, is that wonh 
nothing? The monument he has buih 
for himself will last to the end of time| 
whilst of the tens of thousands of bril- 
liant, selfish men, who were his con- 
temporaries, how many are now known 
to the present generation ! 

Man, proudly felicitating thyself as the 
founder of an honorable name, man, un- 
wisely relying upon thy riches to ^ve 
thyself and thy children consideration! 
in after years, seek here a lesson to 
guide thee aright. Seek in the aim to! 
achieve good lor those amongst whom 
thy lot is cast, the means of being re- 
membered kindly after thou art gone. 
Seek in drying the orphan's tear, in the 
relief of human misery, that consola- 
tion, which however thou may'st dis- 
pense with it in the whirl of prosperity, 
there will come an hour in which thou 
shalt feel its need. 
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For the South \fegtarn Monthly. 

THE WRONGS OF WOMAN. 

BtL. 

'<Whll6 Sarop«'8 eye If ibwd on mlghfy thiaga. 
Hie fete of empires, jmd the fldl of kliigs, 

TThile men hi power mms% each prodnce, hlfl pUm, 
And even children lisp the Rights of Blan, 

Amid this mighty fUas^ Jnst let me mention. 
The Bights of Wcmui merit some •tlentiotL'' 

The March UBinber of the South- 
western Monthly contains an artide 
on ''Woman's Rights," in which it is 
asserted, **The writings of Moses, the 
proverbs of Solomon, and the books 
of the New Testament, abpund with 
teits enforcing the idea, not of her 
(woman's) degradation, but of her 
feebleness of formation, and depend- 
ence on, and subordination to her first 
created, more robust associate," Will 
the accomplished writer permit one of 
that feeble, dependent, and subordinate 
sex, to suggest a different opinion as 
to the writings of Moses, for, if we are 
not mistaken, one of the very -first 
things they do teach, is the original 
equality, and stibsequent degradation 
of Woman. 

In the 1st chapter of Genedis, it is 
written: *'6od made man in his own 
ima^e ; in the image of God created 
He him, male and female created He 
them." Here, there is certainly no in- 
timation of inferiority. In the 2nd 
chapter we read that God caused a deep 
steep to fall on Adam, and took one of 
his ribs and made woman ; and it has 
been remarked by an eminent divine, 
that *< this bone was not taken from the 
head of man, lest the woman should 
rule over him; nor from his foot, lest 
he should trample upon her, but from 
his side, that thefr might be equal." 
But when the influence of woman led 
man into transgression, the sentence 
was declared against her — **Thy hus- 
19 



band shall rtJe over thee," at the same 
time and for the same offence for which 
it was said unto the man — ^**In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat breai ;" 
and to both — "Ye shall surely die." 

Had Adam been originally created 
superior ,to his wife, does any one sup- 
pose, subjection to him could have been 
a punishment? Or, is there any hap- 
piness on earth, greater than to be un- 
d^r the affectionate control of one» 
whose mental and moral superiority 
awakens spontaneous emotions of rev- 
erence and devotion? The misfortune 
to Eve, was, that while Adam remained 
her equal in mental and moral excel- 
lence, he became her superior, in pow- 
er and positioil! This was the first 
step in the downward path of woman, 
which it is easy to trace in the sacred 
writings, from the too fatal influence of 
the mother of mankind, to the time of 
Isaac and Rebecca ; when no longer 
able by the mere intimation of her de- 
sire to mould man to her will, she is 
forced to employ craft — the invariable 
weapon of the weak — to deceive him 
intp compliance with the expressed 
intentions of his Creator. 

But we cannot stop, even here ; for 
the records of succeeding ages still 
teem with instances of the oppression 
of n^an, and the endurance ot woman, 
until the three hundred wives of Solo- 
mon mark her lowest state of degrada- 
tion. Become the play-thing of a V9- 
luptuary she could sink no lower ; and 
accordingly, her position seems to have 
remained unchanged until the coming 
of tl\at great and glorious being, who 
first taught mankind to reveren.ce and 
protect the helpless, the weak, and the 
dependent. We know that at the 
time of our Saviour's advent, the Jews 
"put away their wives for any cause ;" 
and many of the early converts .to 
Christianity had two or more wives* 
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When admitted to the rites of baptism, 
they were not lequit^d ta divorce any 
of them, but as a Christian was allow- 
ed to marry but one wife, polygamy 
W«fl grmdually abolished. When in 
addition to this, He^ *'who spake as 
never mtn spake,*' received the degra- 
ded wonen of the East as his compan- 
ions and friends ; and his disciple de- 
clared that in Christ there was neither 
]9|ale nor female, neither bond nor free 
— woman was raised at once to that 
state of comparative equality in which 
she has ever sixiG« continued. 

It is worthy of remark, that when 
man degrades woman, he does not 
thereby lessen her influence over him- 
self, and it was when in her lowest 
state of degradation, that the * wisest 
man the world ever sew* was turned 
from the worship of the true God — that' 
God who had raised him to the sum- 
mit of earthly prosperity and pother, to 
the adoration of idols by the influence 
of strange women ; and this is easily 
accounted for. When woman by 
transgression fell from that state of 
equality with man in which she was 
created, and lost those higher qualities 
of mind which can only accompany 
freedom of thought and action, by that 
beautiful tendency to compensatioil 
which is a law of nature, fihe acquired 
in their stead a quickness of observa- 
tion, and a facility in adapting herself 
to the prevailing tempers of those 
around her, which in her new position 
more than supplied their place. This 
subtle quality, so well known as female 
t0C%, does not depend on intellect, or 
moral excellence; but is frequently 
found amonff the weak and the depriiv- 
<ed, and is the source of the influence 
they have too often exerted. But the 
piost extraordinary instance of its 
effec^t is seen in the career of Madame 
de Maintexio.n, the widow of a comic 
actor, who without extraordinary beau- 
ty or remarkaUe talent, became at fifty 
years of age, the wife of Louis XIV., 
then forty-eight, apd the most power- 
fill and talented monarch in Europe, 
fiiii what is stranger, still, she retained 
Jier i/jifluence over him until fais death ! 

Haying proved, at least to our own 
aetisfaj^n, that woman was created 



the equal companion of man, and waa 
degraded from her high estate, as a 
punishment for her sins, we proceed to 
notice some other of Dr. Wharton'a 
positions. He seems to think that aa 
to political right, she has nothing to 
desire. If, by political rights, is meant 
the right to electioneer for office, to 
wrangle in legislative halls, or even to 
share in the intellectual gladiatorship 
of the Uniiod States Senate, we cer- 
dially agree with him. With such 
pursuits, woman wishes to have noth- 
ing to do — well knowing the laws you 
make are* but the echoes of public 
opinion ; and while she can infloenca 
that most effectually by keeping out 
of the vortex of political life, At ia 
too happy to do so. 

As to the bar. Aware that she does 
not possess the intellectual qualities 
requisite for its higher departments, 
she has i>o ambition to ^well the crowd 
of pettifoggers who swarm around its 
portals. The rewards of the pulpit, 
are not of this world ; and having quite 
enough of self-denying ordinances in 
her present department, she thankfully 
acquiesces in the command of Su 
Paul — that "women keep mlence in 
the churches." 

But with medicine, the case is differ* 
ent ; and in claiming a participation in 
the labors and rewards of this depart- 
ment of human skill, woman but re- 
turns to a profession, of which, for 
ages, she had the monopoly. And 
what records of modem surgery, we 
should like to know, can equal the 
cures said to have been performed by 
the bright eyes and skillful hands of 
Jewish or Christian maidens, on the 
paladins of the middle ages! The 
horrors of a dissecting room, are fear- 
fully revolting ; but as we agree with 
the Dr. in his low estimate of the val- 
ue of a diploma, we see no reason 
why, with the knowledge of ten or a 
dozen ordinary medicines, and some 
tact at discriminating the symptoms of 
disease, a woman may not be as well 
calculated to 'smoodi the passage to 
the grave* as the laajority of physi- 
cians. In the diseases of children, it 
is now generally conceded that any 
experienced matron ia more likely to 
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be succemsfyl, than a physician $ and 
where there is actual danger, it is easy 
to propose a consultation. 

But if political rights mean rights 
before the law, woman has somewhat to 
desire. Why is it that the most de- 
eded father can take the children she 
has nourished, watched over and sup- 
ported, from the' most devoted mother, 
and consign them to any fate he pleas- 
es! Why is it that a woman may la- 
bor incessantiy to svpport herself and 
her children, and every farthing she can 
earn, belong to the bmtal or indolent 
husband who has the right by law to 
give her, or withhold from her, the 
product of her own exertion? Why is 
it that a married woman can hold no 
property! The rings on her fingers, 
die chain ardund her neck, the jewels 
in her hair, are not her own ; and the 
pleasure of possession is marred by 
possibility of loss. It is true, the 
right of the husband to such articles 
IS seldom enforced. It is, peverthe- 
less, the law. Why is it that if a 
woman dies, a life estate in her whole 
property goes to her husband, while, if 
she survive him, she receives, even du 
ring her life, but a child's portion of 
big estate! One answer to this ques- 
tion has been — that in case of a second 
maniage, a man was more apt to in*- 
duce his wife to act unjustly with her 
firat children, than a woman to persuade 
ber husband to a similar course of con- 
duct. I am afraid this is doing our sex 
more than justice, at least, I have nev- 
er known a woman who could see in- 
justice in any act, not illegal, which 
would benefit her own children. But 
this objection might be easily obviated 
^7 a law giving her the interest of the 
^tate, during her widowhood. After 
*U,it is not 80 much the hardship, as 
the injustice of the law, which annoys 
one. If a man's children have a nat- 
ural right to equal portions of his prop- 
erty with his wife, why have not a 
woman's children a natural right to the 
same proportion! Most women think 
they have, and tha;^ the laws regulating 
the descent of property from husband 
and wife should be identical. 

Our author asserts that woman's 
institution is weaker than that of 



man, and proves it by ihe laws of phys- 
iology, and the old simile of the oak 
and the vine ! As woman, we are of 
course expected to ignore the lawi«f 
physiology ; but while we |dmit the oak 
18 stronger than the vine, we utterly 
repudiate the simile. We n^i^owl- 
edge that women have less muscular 
strength than men, but we believe tl\e 
statistics of mortality prove her to be 
equally long-lived, &nd observation has 
shown every one-^the most deltpote 
females exposed to the severity of win- 
tec with their thin shoes, half bare arms, 
and a general slightness of covering 
which would send the most robust of 
the other sex to the grave in a short 
period. 

Again. At the bedside of the sick, 
cannot woman endure far more than 
ordinary men? In the service of van- 
ity, or affection, her energies are un- 
tiring ; and whilst her muscular powers 
are much leas, her capacity of endu- 
rance is far greater than that of max)» 

This idea of woman's feebleness, 
seems to arise from an opinion that 
there is some natural connection be- 
tween weakness and grace ; but this 
is so far from being the case, that 
grace cannot exist without ease, nor 
ease without a consciousness of power. 
The most graceful beings with whom 
we are acquainted, are young children, 
whose powers are so far superior to 
their requirements, that the trouble - 
someness of finding occupation for 
them is proverbial. When these same 
children by confinement in close rooBBi^ 
or bodily labor, lose their superfluous 
strength, they also lose their ease 
and grace ; and the awkward schoolboy 
is as familiar an object, as the grace- 
ful child. If, therefore, American gen- 
tlemen are ambitious of having soft, 
delicate, and feeble wives, they must 
submit to the absence of grace, for a 
feeble woman cannot be graceful, ex- 
cept in a position of perfect repose. 
This subject reminds us of a remark of 
Rosseau, in his Emile ; speaking •£ his 
intention of writing a work on the ed- 
ucation of girls, he says, '*This should 
be on a totally different principle from 
that of boys, for, whereas, in man, ed->^ 
ucation should develop every power 
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with wbich nature hm ^ndoweA* him, 
in woman, the ofcject should be to sup- 
press some qualities* and develop oth 
era, so aa best io fit her for her subor 
dinate station. Now» we believe our 
Creator gave woman no powers whose 
development could injure herself, or 
man ; and although, as a wife, many 
intellectual endowments would be use- 
less, yet most wives are destined to^e- 
come mothers, and Ve are yet to *leam 
that less judgment, decision, and ener- 
gy of character are required in the 
training of children, and the manage- 
ment of a household, than in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of active life. 

The Doctor says Love is the destiny 
of woman ; and that Eve's first act, ac- 
cording to Milton, of surveying her- 
self in the crystal mirror of the lake, 
and the partiality of her fair daughters 
for the looking-glass, is true to nature, 
and a fruit of love. So it is truly a 
fruit of love ; but not love of man, or 
wq(man either, but love of admiration, 
— a passion natural to human beings^ — 
not confined to either sex, and only 
more excessive in woman, because even 
sensible men think it right and honora- 
ble to address the young and pretty of 
the female sex, only in terms of com- 
pliment and adulation. We do not 
think Milton just, or true, to woman's 
nature. Very young girls are not nrore 
vain than boys, but the passion is en- 
couraged in the one fiex, and repressed 
in the other. This is a totally different 
passion from love, and the vainest men 
and women, too, have eVer been least 
capable of attachment. 

The remark of Madame de Stael was 
evidently an ebullition of mortified 
vanity at the greater attention paid to 
the beautiful Madame G., and was of 
the same nature as Byron's often ex- 
pressed willingness to lay doWn his 
wonderful genius, could he, at the samo 
[ time, rid himself of the slight deformi- 
ty in his foot — and the still, more re- 
cently expressed wish of the lamented 
Lag^re, that he could exchange his 
splendid talents and varied acquire- 
ments for the robost health and phys- 
ical beauty of a young friend, not at all 
remarkable for mental endowments. 
The truth is, these were not habits of 



thought in any of these distinguiahed 
persons, but expressions of excited 
feeling in moments of irritation, which 
they probably forgot as soon as the 
occasions arousing them had paaaed 
away. 

Our young friend is singolarly tm- 
fortunate in his selections of the vic- 
tims of the tender paaeion. If Cleo- 
patra destroyed herself when Marc 
Antony was no more* and when herself 
a captive, she was destined to grace 
the triumph of his rival, did not An- 
tony, in the very midst of mortal com- 
bat, throw away a world-^mnd motre 
than a world, honor, fame, — a brave 
man's fame^ that last infirmity of noble 
minds ; to follow this beautiful Prin- 
cess in her ignominious flight. As Io 
Mary, of Scotland, she was destroyed 
by Elizabeth, partly from jealousy of 
the admiration she excited, partly from 
envy of the fair boy who called her 
mother ; but principally, from a dread 
of the disturbances a Roman Catholic 
heir to the British throne might excite 
among her Roman Cathalic subjects. 
We verily think love might honestly 
plead an alUn, in this case, at least. 

"With man, love is an episode-*' 
So is it with woman ; and if, as seems 
to be supposed, devotion to the looking- 
glass and the milliner are evidences of 
Jove, it vanishes by degrees soon after 
woman is married ; for then, as a mat- 
ter of course, attention to her personal 
appeatance is expected to diminish. 
We, however, are of a different opin- 
ion on this subject, and look to anoth- 
er class of women for all that is pure 
and holy in thought, elevated in senti- 
ment, and disinterested in action — nor 
do we believe that ''the mildness of 
woman renders man humane, and that, 
penetrated by his strength, she ceases 
to be imbecile." The torturers among 
savages, are always women — the weak 
are ever cruel ; and we really think the 
names of Maria Edgeworth; Joanna 
Baillie, Hlinnah Moore, and the talent- 
ed author of Jane Eyre, might exone- 
rate their sex from tl^e charge of imbe- 
cility, even when not ** penetrated by 
the strength of man.'* ^ut this is not 
all! Such are the present relations of 
the sexes, that no superior literary 
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work,(i&nles8 the scientific writings of 
Mrs. Somerville be considered an ex-* 
ception) has ever been 'produced by .a 
woman while married. iVf rs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Jameison, Mrs. Sigoumey, Mad- 
ame de Sevigne, and Madame de Stael, 
herself, are evidences of this fact, and 
that most of these ladies attended to 
their children and their household du- 
ties while composing their best works, 
is a proof that this result is not. pro- 
duced by the absorbing nature of do- 
mestic avocations, but by an actual 
overshadowing of the intellect by a 
less intellectual superior power. The 
reverse is the case with regard to man. 
Paradise Lost, Shakspeare's Plays, 
and many of the finest productions of 
human genius having been written by 
married men. 

As to ** disappointed old maids,** it is 
a little singular that the circumstance 
of a woman living a good while with- 
out seeing any one she considers wor- 
thy of 'love, honor and obedience,* 
should be regarded as a proof of infe- 
riority ; if they formed any very high 
estimate of human nature, the chances 
are, they have been disappointed ; but 
a% 1 may be supposed to feel a person- 
al interest in this matter, I will leave 
it to abler writers to prove that some 
of the greatest, noblest, most disinter- 
ested characters that have adorned (he 
annals of our race, ot the delighted 
world of fiction, have been «*disap- 
pointed old maids." 

And now, having exhibited to the 
best of our ability the real, theoretical, 
and legal wrongs of woman, we may as 
well add — that such is the effect of the 
often ridiculed and much despised chiv- 
alry (there is no other name for it,) of 
Southern men, that it is only in the 
rarest instances, a Southern woman has 
any actual injustice to complain of; 
except, indeed, a disposition on the 
part of man to encourage her weak- 
ness, and admire her in proportion to 
her inanity, and while our Northern 
sisters are forced by the intolerable 
oppression of the other sex to hold 
conventions for their relief, and draft 
resolutions setting forth their wrongs, 
we, of the South, fear nothing so much 
as an invasion of the Vandals who 



would reduce us fro^a W present in- 
dependent position, to a rivalship with 
those who labor for our support, while 
they find excuses for our defects — 
whose superiority is our pride, and ' 
their approbation a delightful assu- 
rance, tnat in the eyes of most of them, 
at least, we possess more attractive 
qualities than either feebleness of for- 
mation, or imbecility of intellect. 

For ourselves, therefore, we havie 
nothing to desire, so long -as the pres- 
ent guardians of our interests control 
the destinies of Tennessee, but as 
Northern aggression is spreading with 
fearful strides on every hand, and may 
extend her stern dominion over the 
fertile fields and beautiful villages of 
our native State, before such an event 
occurs, we would like to see her laws 
so modified as fairly to represent the 
treatment we actually receive, and to 
be as liberal as those of any of her 
sister States. Could gentlemen for- 
get they have wives, and endeavor to 
have the law such as they would wish 
it to be, were their daughters only to be 
influenced by its provisions, equal jus- 
tice would soon be done, and Tennes- 
see relieved from a part of her unen- 
viable distinction, as one, of two or 
three States, containing the largest 
proportion of population who cannot 
read and write, and having on their 
statute books, the most illiberal laws 
respecting the property of woman. 



Forthfl SontlhWesteni Monthly. 
TOE . 

Spring to Movmd nf wKh its opening flowvn, 
Ito bafany ftln, its golden tinted skies, 

Its U>oniiMid ohmrau witti sweet enjoyment rift, 
Its Bon^ of birds, which ftom each T«le Arise : 

The worid so tu31 of lifb, liow coold'st thon fbde, 
Fftll lilce a rose fai its sweet Uoom deoftjed. 

Onoe more this ere* thoa*rt hi thine home with me, 
Thy gentte Toioe flOls on the lisftenhig ear, 

Again thy soft glanoe oomes, all dreamily, 
A dear illusion, as thyself wert there ; 

Bleetbe kind Memory, Ibr these Tisions sweet, 

Blest, that e'en thos, earth's lored and lost wo meet 

W. 
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V. 

Of an evening, a few days after the 
last iJ escribed scene, Gerezdi entered 
Jfce prbato room of the . Prince, evi- 
dently much excUed. 

"h yaiit Highiiijsa aware that Sajo- 
van and Reti hav^ not yet returned? 
tnd wbatifi still more strange, the car- 
fiego of Sajavari was sepn yesterday 
fOlng slowly, in the direction of his 
reside 11 C3 at Ovar. The coachman, 
aft fir the horses were unharnessed, also 
disappeared. The domestics at the 
time were at the fair, but on their re- 
. tarn, the unusual noise made by the 
hungry and thirsty horses, directed their 
steps to the stables. I know all this 
from lady Sajovari, who sent to me to 
day to learn what intelligence I had of 
her husband." 

Apafi, astonished at this news, angri 
ly said: *< Well, do not be alarmed, they 
will soon return." 

"Yes, sir; but the coach?" 

"Ah ! said Apafi," striking the table 
violently, "keep silence ; trust to Sa- 
jovari — that old fox has cunning suffi- 
cient — not a word more, for if my 
wife knows what you have related, she 
will keep Sophie from the entertain- 
ment." 

After this conversation, Apafi and 
Gerezdi entered the saloon, which was 
brilliantly illuminated. But who can 
describe their amazement when they 
beheld Michael Barcsai, who in a most 
familiar manner hastened to meet the 
Prince. Politeness obliged Apafi to 
bid him welcome, especially as Anne 
Bomemisza watched all his movements. 
Gerezdi's brain Was on fire. He was 
cornvinced that something very impor- 
tant had happened; but he could not 
divine the cause of Barcsai's good hu- 
flaor and familiarity. Anne Bomemis- 
za conducted herself in a manner, 
which indicated that nothing was 



wrong. She conversed pleasant^ 
with Barcsai and others. 
. Among the ladies at the table was 
one singularly beautiful. She waa 
tall, but of slender figure and unusually 
pale. Beside her was a youth, not on- 
ly deformed, but without any personal 
attractions, who was only able to ex- 
tract a cold yes or no to all his ques- 
tions. 

This young lady was Sophie Bome- 
misza, niece of the Princess, and the 
youth, Gerezdi, whose father has al- 
ready been introduced to my readers, 
and to whose son Apafi had promised 
the hand of Sophie. Her aversion to 
this marriage she took no pains to con- 
ceal. 

The aged Gerezdi was much trou- 
bled. On seeing Apafi alone, he ap- 
proached and said in a low tone of 
voice: 

. "Your Highness, I will arrest this 
impudent Barcsai. I care not for con- 
secjuences — perhaps he has murdered 
Saiovari and Reti. There must be no 
delay, for if he suspects my intentions^ 
he will escape to the Sublime Porte, 
which protects similar persons, since it 
'was#aported that your Highness gave 
asylum to the Hungarian nobl^ment" 

"Do as you please," said Apafi ; but 
with an expression that indicated that 
he wished to get rid of Barcsai, and 
yet keep his word with the Princess. 

"But I tell your Honour, act more 
cautiously than before. I must not be 
implicated." 

Crerezdi soon left the saloon. On 
descending the stairs, he met a robust 
person, whp seemed to be in wailing for 
him. The two at once engaged in an 
earnest conversation. 

VI. 

The heavens spread their starry tent 
over the old tower. The profound si- 
lence, which reigned througn the superb 
saloons, was only disturbed by the 
pawing of horses of two sentinels 
before the door. A light appeared in 
the window of the room of Sophie 
Bomemisza. This innocent child in a 
white negligee stood beside a velvet if 
chair, with a letter in her hand. Be- 
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fore ker was an aged female with clasp 
ed hands. 

"My God!" exclaimed Sophie,«*tell 
me, Clara, what to do, how to act? 
What rashness ! But if the Princess 
knows it ! I entreat you remove him 
at once." • 

"Fear nothing," replied Glare, **the 
Princess certainly does not know it. 
Young master Ladislas entered through 
the door of the near corridor. I will 
aot leave you — you cannot be suspected 
of having connived at his presence.^ 
Let us not dismiss, without a hearing, 
this inconsolable youth." 

"Tempt me not Clara — your advice 
18 not good*— I must not see him." 

"And why not?" replied Clara, in a 
persuasive tone, **he is already here, 
whether you will speak with him or not 
— he came and he must go— what more 
can happen? I know him well, and I 
know he will not depart until you in 
person give him leave to remain. We 
lose time without gain, and the danger 
only increases from delay." 

"By whose permission did he entef?" 
said i^phie in an offended manner. 
"You have brought me into great trouble 
-and danger. What would happen if 
any one saw him? Gerezdi has filled 
the palace with his spies. Before God, 
Clara, you are responsible for this act. 
But as it cannot now be helped, bid 
him enter. I will order him isimediate- 
ly to depart." 

Clara quickly disappeared, and as 
quickly returned with Ladislas Barcsai, 
who would have seized the fair hand of 
Sophie, if she had 'not suddenly with- 
drawn it. With a great effort, her voice 
trembling, Sophie said: "Ladislas, you 
have not acted wisely ; you will not 
merit my pardon unless you depart this 
instant." 

"My angel, accuse me not. I would 
not love you, if 1 could not risk my 
life for you. To-day I heard that you 
would marry Valentine Gerezdi. Is 
what I heard true?" 

"Yes, it is true, and now Ladislas 
expose me no longer to danger — go if 
you love me — danger increases each 
moment — shall I entreat you in vain?*' 

"Do you bid me depart ; are you not 
mine? Are you not bound to me by a 



sacred word? No ! no ! I cannot go-^ 
here at the very door of your home I 
shall await tfaua najptials." 

"Ladislas, you will not do it^belieVa 
me and only depart, the faint heart 
doubts, they, who love, believe.** 

"And to-morrow?" said Barcsai. 

"To-morrow you can be present !n 
church, but whatever you see, be si- 
lent." 

"Sophie ! this eye cannot betray you ; 
but be not angry if I ask, what will you 
do there? JVIy blbod is too heated — I 
cannot be responsible for my acts." 

Sophie clasped her hands and said; 
"Obstinate man-, your head is of iron, 
though I do love you with all my soul, 
yet ask me> not to tell what I do not 
know. God is my witness that I have 
formed no plans. I have made but one 
resolve, and I answer but for it. This 
heart and this hand will never have any 
one save you. I want in this trying 
moment, the whole energy of my soul. 
Ladislas, if you ever loved me, ^rust 
rae and depart." 

Ladislas embraced her with affection 
and suddenly departed. 



VIL 

Tt was about seven o'clock on the 
following morning when the Prince, 
followed by Gerezdi, ruslit^d oui oftha 
church. Both were ex< jt«-] and en- 
raged. Apafi entered liJs carriogo 
quite speechless. Soon uftor Ladislns 
Barcsai came out of the rlmreb^ with 
the vanquished Sophie han^ini^ ^a^hia 
arm, watched by the two (it-resctli with 
looks of fury and vengi^arico. Anne 
Bornemisza followed and requested 
Sophie to be seated beside her in the 
carriage, and looking imperiously at 
Barcsai, ordered the coachman to drive 
on. Apafi, when he reached his cham- 
ber, ran rather than paced it. "This 
is your business, such temerity is un- 
heard of," addressed hurriedly to Aiftie, 
who had just entered the room. 

"Will you permit me to answer? 
curb your wrath. I am not here to be 
a silent witness to your bursts of pas- 
sion, lam too often humiliated by 
you, but I am your wife; I claim a 
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wife's priyilege^ and I demand a patient 
hearing." 

''Speak," cried Ajaafi, at the same 
tine seating himself In an arm* chair 
from exfiaustioa. ^ 

"Sdphie would no| perjure herself. 
When she was required to repeat after 
tke Priest, her conscience smote her 
and instead of saying: 'I love,' she ex- 
claimed, 'God is my witness, I love 
him not' — this is all." 

'Away with her — send her from my 



house," said Apafi, '*! will see her no''*It is his writing," exclaimed he with 



more ; but I tell you by the living God 
and by my Princely word, that rash 
man shall never have her." 

"Michael!" said Anne, '*he who 
changes his mind so often, should be 
cautious how betakes an oath." 

'^Enough has been said," replied the 
Prin^, "you well know how nfuch I 
am indebted to Gerezdi — you well 
know that to his influence I am chiefly 
indebted for my election as Prince. 
This child has not only made me un- 
grafleful to him ; but also caused me to 
be guilty of perjury. ButBarcsai will 
regret it !" 

A page now entered, and announced 
Gerezdi. 

"He is here!" exclaimed Apafi, un- 
easily. 

"I leave you alone; be cautious what 
you do. An imprudent word may be 
uttered in a moment of time ; but late 
and long may be the expiation." With 
this remark the Princess entered tde 
adjoining room. Before she had closed 
the door, Gerezdi entered and stood 
before the Prince. 

"Godsees our souls — we are not the 
cause of any thing that happens. Let 
us await the result of time. I will try 
what persuasion will effect with that 
obstinate girl." 

"Your Highness," said Gerezdi, ad- 
dressing the Prince, "I suspect every- 
thing — it is a plot of Michael Barcsai 
— will you place him in my charge!" 

••Yes, if you will discover the con- 
spiracy." 

"The conspiracy will be suppressed 
as soon as Michael Barcsai is impris- 
oned, for he is the leader." 

"I have heard so for a long time, 
but I have no proofs." 



"Examine this paper," said Gerezdi, 
handing a letter to the Prince. 

Apan quickly tore open the letter, 
and walking to the window read as fol- 
lows: 

"Watch over all, that our secret 
may not be discovered, until the hour 
arrives, when I will make it known. 
I think this will be a good leiaon for 
the cr&dulous Prince. 

MiCttAEL B." 

Apafi in rage crumpled the letter. 



flushed face. To what secret does he 
allude? The whole letter is an enigma. 
From whom did you get it?" 

"Since I have convinced your Higk- 
ness, that Barcsai is a traitor, I have 
no«reason to conceal from your High- 
ness, that I caused him to be arrested 
yesterday." 

"Arrested!" said Apafi surprisod, 
and looking towards the door of tlie 
next room, "speak lower — and where 
is he confined?" 

"In Georgery — be quiet— the letter 
is plain — the secret is nothing else 
than an allueion to his intrigues with 
Paul Beldi. 

"I see it all," answered the Prince 
walking up and down the room, and 
rubbing his forehead ; "but you did not 
answer my question: where did you ob- 
tain this letter?" 

"In the pocket of his own cloak,"* 
I suppose ne intended to send it to 
Paul Beldi." 

On examining the letter, the Prince 
discovered, that it was not directed to 
any one. 

"Cannot you contrive to arrest La- 
dislas, also, but secretly so that the 
Princess will not know it. If he is 
once in custody, then we will have no 
more reason for secresy, and the prize 
will be the hand of Sophie." 

VIII. 

Our story now leads us to a secluded 
spot, to a charming valley covered 
with widei spreading beech trees. From 



* I found no other KnglL^h word tx the menU, whidi 
b the lihort clnak of the If oRKar'H, lined wiUi far and 
richly hralded, and thrown over the ahonlderi, aa a nef^ 
ligee garment, boingfiutened by a gold chain or laced ia 
front. 
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his valley a high ' hill rises, whose 
ummit is crowned with a fortress^ 
vhich in the alder time was occupied 
)j our fathers. The night was cloud - 
ess. The moon with her pearly rays 
ighted up the blue sky, and, as if act- 
nz the part of a sentiael, cast her 
imd splendors upon the turreted fort- 
"ess, in which and about which no 
iving being was visible. From the 
mpenetrable darkness of the woodd 
Rras now and then heard the screech of 
m owl, while a slight breeze ruffled 
the leaves and breathed a lulling sleep 
^Ter this, the fit abode of the muses. 

On a serpentine road leading towards 
the fortification, a horseman entirely 
enveloped in his cloak, came urging 
bis horse at full speed, panting and 
dashing the white foam from his nos- 
trils. When he reached the castle 
gate, on the margin of the fosse he 
called <nit: '*Open the gate in the name 
of the Prince !'* 

The bridge of the fosse was lowered, 
and the castellan, PaulKeri, appeared 
at the gate. *' What good news orings 
your Honour," politely asked the •cas- 
tellan. 

Without replying, the stranger pre- 
sented a ring, which, after a short ex- 
amination, admitted him. The horse- 
man dismounted, and while conversing 
with the castellan, entered the fortress 
by the principal door, while a prisoner, 
loaded with chains, led the horse, up 
and down the enclosure. 

Thb small, but secure eagle's nest, 
was at the timeused by the Prince as a 
prison. It had numerous subterranean 
chambers, in one of which was con- 
fined Barcsai. The room was clean, 
but damp and without furniture. The 
nobleman reclined on straw in one cor- 
ner. When heheard the clank of keys 
he raised himself on his elbow and 
looked towards the door with earnest- 
ness but with melancholy. The place 
was dark and when the door of the cell 
was opened, the faint light of a small 
lamp discovered the stranger. 

'•Shut the door," said he to the cas- 
tellan, "in half an hour Iwill return." 
The door was closed, and the noise of 
the departing steps of the gaoler was 
soon lost to the ear. The two — the 



prisoner and stranger — were alone. 
"Will voar Honour save yourself?" 
asked the stranger. 

"Freedom!" exclaimed Barcsai» 
"what shall I do to become free!" • 

"Very little— dress yourself in my: 
clothes— put down your visojr and when 
the gaoler returns, we will be closer to- 
gether. 1 will say *good-bye,' — but 
you will go — no one can see the change 
by the feeble light of the lamp. The 
clothes 1 wear, will fit your Honor bet- 
ter tllan me, for they were made for you, 
and belong to you." 

"Ladislas>" exclaimed Barcsai, em- 
bracing his brother, "1 know you; bmt 
may God prevent me from accepting this 
sacrifice." 

"Michael, it must be as I wish, hear 
me. Irma is a prey to despair, her life 
is in danger. If her life depeftds on yoH, 
will you not hasten to her and quiet 
her fears? aud if afterwards you desire 
it, you may return. You will find me 
here. My horse is in the yard— delay 
not a moment." 

"Ladislas! raise your hand on high, 
will you make me guilty of the crime 
of fratricide?" 

"No!" said Ladislas warmly, "put 
on quickly your armor, every second is 
precious, and if any good fortune help 
me not out of this difficulty, 1 shall care 
nbt, you will find me ready and pre- 
pared for any fate." 

The grief of Irma, and the assurance 
of Ladislas, that all had been arranged 
with the knowledge of the Princess, 
decided Michael. He put on his ar- 
mQr and prepared to depart. 

Ladislas embraced his brother and 
said with passion: "1 cannot sufiScient- 
ly thank you for what I am? You 
brought me up as ani orphan, you 
were as a parent to me. This is the 
happiest hour of toy life— trust to God 
Michael." 

The jailor's step was now heard, the 
heavy key turned in the lock, and the 
horseman with visor down, after a hear- 
ty shaking of hands, left the prison. 

IX. 

Some days after the last event, Paul 
Keri, troubled and in deep thought, w.alk- 
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ed the room. **Unheard of temerity ! to 
leave me to the rage of the Prince, in 
this manner;* muttered he to himself. 
He opened the wihdow, and was surpris- 
ed on seeing a carriage coming towards 
the fosse» the horses at full gallop, envel • 
loped in clouds of dust. "Who can this 
be?'* said he, his face at the same time 
turning pale as death. "The Prince ! the 
Prince I" uttered he in a despairing 
voice; "well, well, let him come, what 
cam I do? I must suffer for what has 
happened.'* 

The carriage soon reached the fosse, 
the bridge was lowered, and Apafi and 
Gerezdi jumped out, Apafi asking at 
once if Barcsai was here. . 

"My great sir, a young man showed 
me the signet ring of your Highness, 
and asked to be admitted, to have a few 
.words with the prisoner. The next day 
on my visit to the cell I discovered 
that the prisoner had escaped." 

"Escaped !" cried out Apafi. furious- 
ly and looking darkly on the castellan, 
"and why did you not arrest the one 
with the ring? You were deceived by 
the ring, here is my ring on my finger. 
Sir, you will pay dearly for this!" 

"The stranger is here secured by the 
strongest chains." The castellan then 
related the occurrence. 

"The precious bird is then in his 
cage !" observed Gerezdi with a demo- 
niac laugh ! "I will wage my head, that 
this is Ladislas . who is confined. The 
counterfeit ring increases his guilt." 

Apafi somewhat reconciled, turned 
to Keri, "You have some excuse, 
though very slight, by keeping in cpn- 
finement that roguish boy, now let us 
go and take some refreshments." 

X. 

In an interview with the young Barc- 
sai, it was impossible to extract from 
him, from whom he received the ring of 
the Prince. He affirmed positively, 
that he produced his brother's ring 
which was given to him by his sister- 
in-law. 

Keri raised his hand and affirmed 
that he saw the ring of the Prince in 
the young man's hand. 



"My great sir," said Grerezdi, "it 
all clear ; we have no more to aaj] 
him; take him away to his prison. 

The young man remained and n 
ed not. 

"Hast thou understood meT** < 
out Gerezdi. i 

"Speak thy wish to thy senraatj 
vagabond, wretch !" replied Lsdifl 
indignantly — ^" I acknowledge here J 
the commands of His Highness. '■ 
half of Transylvania sajrs already, tfe 
art a greater Seigneur than the Ftim 
but"— 

Gerezdi bit his lips with rage; fot 
observed^ how great an effect had I 
young man's words on the weak Apafi. 
whom they were directed and not «i( 
out calculation — notwithstanding i 
wrath of the Prince was to-day nN 
excited than usual. He knew Barest 
power and was alarmed from knowi 
him to be at liberty, and no sooner i 
minded, that Paul Beldi, who is mi 
seeking for the princedom by aid ofi 
Ottoman court, could use Barcsai's i 
fluence for this purpose, than kis asf 
became irritated to the last degn 
"Oflf!" said he to the youth, ' 
turned and departed immediately. 

After somewhat controlling his 
tions, Gerezdi said: "Your Higfaae^ 
we must hasten to behead this impi 
dent lad — the one who is now on hasd^ 
let us not allow him to escape, for il 
Princess, informed by his brotiMi 
could derange all our plans." ' 

"Of course, Mr. Gerezdi," sa^ tM 
troubled Prince— "how to commeacd 
Have we not here an executiooed^ 
After this he took a long breath, aal 
encouraged, cried, *'let it be doac^ 
but quickly !" ^ 

"Please trust me with the whoi« 
afi'air," answered Gerezdi, "go in ui 
repose— ^J shall soon finish it fiii 
brother, I suppose, is now on his vsr 
to. Constantinople, for the purpose of 
bringing the sceptre to Paul Befdi." 

These few words decided wholly tkc 
weak Apafi, who gave an apprerisc 
sign with his hand, and disappeared, 
going up stairs. Gerezdi spoke some- 
thing ta the castellan, and entered tt*. 
adjoining building. 
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XL 

The pale moon, like a silver spider, 
risted her star-web ; hundred yeared 
ants of white poplars extended their 
ms in the castle -yard, and the night 
ind whistled a grave-song, like sad 
elody, in the long corridors and 
uroagh the limbs of the trees. On the 
istle'a turrets and around the high, 
aked chimneys, fluttered and alighted 
'^m time to time, the awakened, cry- 
ig ravens ; here and there clanked the 
bain of a prisoner through the paved 
ard. 

Gerezdi and the castellan re-appear- 
i, followed by a tall, spare gipsy, 
reused with dirty and tattered gar- 
ienta« 

"We cannot delay," exclaimed 
rerezdi, "bring forth the lad, give him 
ut Ave minutes to pray." 

The speaker then took his heavy 
ratch, and stood on the stone -threshold 
f the principal door, fixing his eyes 
n the time-keeper, which was lighted 
J the moon, while the gipsy execu- 
Loner weighed in his hand the aword 
iven him by the castellan. 

The five minutes were passed, and 
xerezdi stamped wrathfully, then lis- 
ened with attention, stretching his 
leck, for it seemed he heard whip- 
racking and horses neighing in the dis- 
ance, and soon terrible noises thunder- 
td on the bridge, and the voice of Mich- 
lel Barcsai sounded: "Open the gate! 
»pen the gate !" 

Gerezdi's face betrayed the devilish 
bought he planned. "Do not open 
he gate !" cried he to the gipsy execu - 
ioner — "fly and tell the sentinel" — 
md with this he disappeared to hasten 
he slow castellan. 

After a few moments we see him ap- 
pear in the door of the building, follow- 
ui by young Barcsai, between two 
iictors — a servant in the castellan's 
mite, had a large blanket on his arm, 
irhich was immediately extended in 
;he centre of the yard. 

"Bind his eyes without mercy !" hur- 
ried Gerezdi. 

At this critical moment, the gate 
vras opened, and Michael thundered 
in, and with lightning speed threw 



himself from his horse. Ladislas with 
a despairing cry, escaped ftom the 
hands of the Iictors and ran to his 
brother's feet. 

"Whatwas to happen here?" exclaim 
edthe new conxer,. casting a wild look 
on the moonlit court, and on the terri* 
ble preparations. 

"Who dared open the gate?" cried 
Gerezdi, catching by the throat the 
sentinel, who arrived at this moment ! 

"The Prince ordered it, from the win- 
dow,^ said the sentinel falling on his • 
knees. 

Gerezdi was infuriated. '^Arrest 
him !" cried he ; and the castle guard 
rushed to the place from all sides, and 
surrounded the two Barcsai. 

"Hal murderers!" exclaimed the 
older one, "you would slay my brother ; 
blood-hounds ! I am here ! take away 
his fetters, let hun go free ! I am here ! 
Want you blood? here is mine — my 
brother is innocent!" 

The superior force separated the 
two brothers* Michael was disarmed, 
and the younger one overwhelmed 
by the soldiers, was drawn towards the 
extended blanket. 

"Ah, Ladislas! why did I follow thy 
advice?" said Barcsai with intense 
grief — adding, "Ah I Irma ! your 
heart will break." 

"Be not afraid, brother, ask no mer- 
cy of this sanguinary murderer ! I go 
readily — I prefer death to life between 
these miserable wretches." 

A handkerchief was brought to bind 
the eyes of the young man, who could 
not defend himself from the indignity, 
his hands being fastened at his oack. 
Michael Barcsai profited by the mo* 
mentary stupor of the terrified soldiers, 
and with a giant's force extricated his 
arms, threw himself like a tiger on the 
gipsy executioner, and mastering his 
sword, raised it to protect his brother's 
life, while the guard rushed on him 
with drawn weapons. 

XII. 

In the midst of this awrul struggle, 
loud cries sounded from the outside, 
and the cracking of whips was heard. 
The Princess comes! The draw- 
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bridge was lowered, ' and the heavy 
carriage of Anne Bornemisza wheeled 
ijijto the yard. 

She leaped out hastily, and perceiv- 
ing the two Barcsai in the crowd, ex- 
claimed, "God be praised I I come in 
due time." 

In the meanwhile, the Prince appear- 
ed at the door of the castle to learn 
the cause of the unusual noise, and 
nobody can describe his astonishment, 
rage and fury, when he beheld there his 
wife, ordering away the soldiers and 
executioner. 

After calming his excitement, Apafi 
drew near Gerezdi as if to gain coun- 
tenance from his guilty accomplice, 
and cried with the horrible expression 
of fierce wrath:**! am Prince here, and 
I command your ladyship to take your 
, carriage immediately, and depart." 

Anne Bornemisza calmly advanced 
10 the Prince, extended her arm, and 
the snow-white hand pointed to Gerez- 
di, while her face beamed with the ex- 
pression of confidence in herself and 
m her noble undertaking. **Here is 
the traitor!" said she with firm voice, 
and presented a letter to her husband. 

Apafi, whose temper was so inclined 
to suspect, took the paper with some 
surprise, and a lamp being brought, 
read it with an ardent curiosity. 
**Hah! what is this?" exclaimed he, 
astonished, **you, yourself Grerezdi! 
Wretched traitor I serpent ! nourished 
in my bosom!" 

Gerezdi turned pale, but mastering 
his feelings, said with coldness: ** What 
charge is this against me? — the whole 
18 an intrigue — I am perfectly inno- 
cent." 

**Does your Honour not know his 
writing?" said the Princess, taking the 
lette'r from her husband and presenting 
it to him ; **you, who implicate the in- 
nocent ; you, who are boasting in this 
manner before your accomplices, that 
you have shortened the days of the two 
Barcsai ; you, yourself, are the one 
who would sell the Prince to the Ot- 
toman Porte." 

•* Enough, Anne !" inteirupted Apafi, 
fondly folding the Princess in his arms, 
•*your hand has often hindered mine 
from immolating the innocent, what 



regard shall I rive you, who are 
oruy my wife, but my guardiaa-s 
also? Yes, this very moment 1 f 
my power into your hand, take it 
my princely word, that your orders 
to be fulfilled during this whole hi 

**Truly?" asked the Princess. 
her eyes beamed with joy. 

Apafi raised his hand in an attftt 
to swear, while Gerezdi*s face wasi 
pled with fear and shame, notn 
standing that he summoned all 
strength to appear proud and feail< 

** Michael Barcsai!'* said theft 
cess, **you can choose between 
goods of this traitor, tbe deed of 
Siall be prepared this very htmr. , 
dislas," continued she, "present J 
hand ; hereby I betroth Sophie to f 
pledged by my own ring.** Hie jm 
man kneeled speechless before i 
Princess. 

Michael Barcsai came fowtrj 
this moment and said: **-My in 
God has given me enough, I never < 
sired the goods of Mr. Gerezdi, as 
wished mine, I but beg the permi&sia 
that I may fight with him." 

**No!" interrupted the Princfl 
** the fatherland claims your arm, i 
"^hat glory is it to vanquish so wrd 
ed a man?" With this she turned 
the castellan: ** Your Honour, let U 
conduct this traitor to the same a 
where were imprisoned the two Btf 
sai. In George ry remains but one pd 
oner, let this day be the day of mere 
all prisoners are free, I, the ?\ 
command it." 

The Castellan arrested Gcnrezdl, 
murmuring followed his prisoner. 

**My illustrious sir!" said Micki 
Barcsai, approaching respectfulij 
Prince." 

«* Cease your hdmage tome," ^ 
Apafi, regarding his wife with sdmiTi 
tion, "there is the Prince." 

Barcsai with a smile turned toi 
Princess, and contineud: "Mfw* 
Sajovari and Reti are still alive, M 
told the truth to your Highness, 'wi< 
said that they saw them go out iVa 
my castle, and they committed bnifll 
error,' namely, my men were dressed ii 
the coats of the two gentlemen cs 
their suite. These, nevertheless, la 
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ng well, they lived no better at home 

:epting that they are impriioned." 

Your Honour must retain them six 

eks more on bread and water/' said 

> Princess with imperative voice. 

p'Anne !" exclaimed Apafi looking at 

■ watch, yet there lacks three-quarters 

Mhe permitted hour ; if you follow 

m same path, you will revolutionise 

m whole country." 

t**Be not afraid Apafi," said the lady 
Bderly, **your princely word insures 
t fulfilling of my orders; and nOw, I 
le you back the sceptre." 
, "Anne ! tell me," said the Prince, 
liow could you thus obtain my ring! 

The Princess approached her hus- 
band '« ear, and answered whisperirig: 
'In your revels, I changed it with 
nine, which has a great likeness to 
rours. Mine has a double weapon, 
>ut I thought yours often looked double 
lo your vision." 

"Silence!" said Apafi, "and how 
iid you intercept the letter of Gerez- 
iW 

"I long ago watched his secret mes- 
senger, and within a few days past, my 
men captured him ; he was paid by the 
Ottoman divan, and was a spy under 
die masque of a friend." 

"Yet another thing remains unravel- 
id," continued the Prince, and present- 
dd to his wife the letter of Michael 
Barcsai. "Explainto me thismatter." 

Anne Bomemisza glanced over the 
lines hastily, and gave them smiling 
to Michael Barcsai, and said: "Your 
Honour must unfold this." 

"Barcsai recognized immediately his 
letter: "These lines/' answered he, 
*were directed to my wife, the secret is 
the detention of the above named two 
gentlemen, — the lesson" — 

"Keep silence, your Honour !" inter- 
rupted the Prince. "By Heavens! 
this shall be the last." 



ror Uie ScmUi WMtoni Monthlj. 

VISIT TO THE S£A SHORE. 

BY JA^ILINE. 

I was the eldest of five children of 
an impoverished family, who had 
sought refuge in the pleasant little sea 
town of G- I . My mother's pride 
was unbounded, like a bulbous root it 
would germinate anywhere. My fath- 
er loved quiet, it was a panacea for all 
the ills of life ; he had been in the 
army, but my mother hammered at 
^ him imtil she turned his sword into the 
pruning hook, and with a garden, 
bdoks, and newspapers, he dreamed 
away the evening of nis days in peace 
with the world. Across the street 
from my father's, lived my two maiden 
aunts, Nelly and Jane ; they were my 
preceptresses, and had raised me to be 
five feet three inches. My aunt Jane 
was truly an excellent woman, but 
aunt Nelly was a living rack that gib- 
beted every body. From the period of 
my being ten years old, I was the heir 
anparent of all my mother's hopes and 
plans. I was regularly trained for a 
race, the goal of which was a rich hus- 
band, the course was to be run whether 
amid hisses or plaudits, and with head 
erect and fiying mane, I was expected 
to bear oflf the prize. My aunt Nelly 
taught me Geography and Mythology, 
but her mind was a great laboratory 
that distilled nothing but poison ; if 
she told me about the sea it was a 
frightful story of dead people and 
wrecks, rivers were full of slime and 
snakes, the heavens rolled thunder, and 
the sky clouds. Her curtains were of 
black cambric, in mourning for the sins 
of her childhood, and her black stuff 
gown and black, ribbons -for the ills of 
after life. The chairs in the room 
were high, and so straight that it was 
torture to sit in them. A box on the 
mantlepiece was full of sharks teeth, 
and in the evening when my lessons 
were over, she told me of the number of 
people they had probably devoured. 
My aunt Nelly boasted of her animal 
spirits, and I thought she was full of 
them, for she grunted and growled, was 
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part tiger, lynx-eyed and hyena-like. 
In teaching the maps, she always told 
me a great deal aboat the poles* I nev- 
eaknew why, uttUssitwas an associa- 
tion with . rods ; sod in Mythology I 
heard oftenest of the river Styx. Her 
room was in the back of the hovae, the 
prospect from it was dark and smoky ; 
out she liked it, she said, for it reminded 
her of her latter end. Her chamber door 
was guarded by two dogs, there was a 
cat, too. She had no name, and she al- 
ways spoke of her as "cat,** and said 
they were a race prowling and thiev- 
ing. But if aunt Welly's room, with her 
great, black bedstead, that looked like 
an *< infernal machine," her sharks 
teeth, and rack chairs, reminded one 
of the lower regions, my aunt Jane's 
room, that looked out toward the sea 
with gleams oi winter sun falling 
through the curtains, and a peep at the 
gulls as they poised on their wings and 
swooped down to the water, made me 
think the world a very pleasant place. 
My life from ten to twenty, was passed 
between the apartments of these old 
maiden aunts; one was perpetual night 
and winter, the other daylight and 
spring. My aunt Jane, in my aunt 
Nelly's opinion, was a remarkably 
light person, she had no black curtains 
around her bed, no screw chairs, and 
had no fancy for sharks teeth. She 
had a cheerful temper, too, and her 
wisdom was better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and her knowledge than 
fine ffold ; for she had been tried in the 
crucible of affliction, and had come 
forth seven times purified. My aunt 
Jane was the youngest^ and although 
forty years had passed over her head, 
aunt Nelly frequently said a person of 
her age could not be expected to have 
much discretion. My mother said she 
had been early crossed in love, but in 
disposition she was the loveliest person* 
that I ever saw, 1 never knew such hum- 
bleness, such meekness, one so truly 
heavenly minded ; ahe had black eyes, 
a fine forehead, and a face that always 
looked as if she was just from prayer. 
Aunt Nelly had great gray eyes, prowl- 
ing as a cat's, and often in the dark of 
the evening, as she sat in her stiff* back 
chair, with her long nails which she al- 



ways kept an inch over her fingers, and 
the restless chafing of her feet against 
the fend6r, she would remind me of 
some terrible beast of prey. Then sht 
would suddenly pounce at me fromilw 
other side of the fire-place, and screw 
her bony fingers round in my hair for 
pass time« Monday morning was al- 
ways a terrible trial ; and Nelly wm 
always fiercer and stronger after tbe 
Sabbath's rest, and her claws looked 
sharper. 

Geography. Hold up your head, 
and turn out your toes. .The 
earth is a round globe or ball, yon 
^ay. With what is it covered? 1 
stammered and trembled. She stuck 
one claw in my armband steadily ii^t- 
ened her grasp. Hold up your head. 
Covered with what? Quick — it was 
all guess work — I gasped — sharks ! 

I never recovered in her estimation 
from this blunder; to the day <i^her 
death she called me dunce ; but adfter 
years demonstrated to me that my mis- 
take was not so egregious. At twenty, 
I was a tall, slim girl, with a profusion 
of light hair, a heart that was divided 
into North and South, fashioned res- 
pectively by my two aunts. 

Just before my arriving at the age of 
two tens, my mother received a letter 
from my father's cousin, inviting me to 
pass the summer at a fashionable water- 
ing place. The whole family, except 
my father, were profoundly excit^. 
My mother, besides her great family 
pride, was of a most speculative and 
hopeful turn — she always considered 
there was a double import in every 
thing that was said in her presence 
that argued well for those she loved, 
and ill for those she thought had wrong- 
ed her. Significant, was a word she 
eloquently used. My father's cousin 
hdd a wealthy son. My mother thought 
St very significant that I should be 
particularly invited. Considered her 
hopes consummated. Made no pro- 
vision for me the ensuing winter, and 
issued a programme of my younger 
sisters wardrobe to visit me at my town 
residence. She did not imagine the 
world had turned upside down since 
her day, and did not properly estimate 
my position as a member of a reduced 
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lily, without influence either social 
poHtical> of plain exterior^ and 
kwavd address. My father parted 
n me with a full heart ; my mother 
led instructions to the last. The 
je drove off, and at three that eve- 
g I was landed at the half-way 
ise, where Mrs. Gillet and her 
ighters were expected at dusk. My 
trt sensibly palpitated as I sat look- 
; out from the back window into 
kitchen-yard, and watched the 
vements of the cook. I thought 
if a dozen times what I was to say. 
799 to deliver my father's compli- 
nts, with an edition of HazlettV 
ring Ase, to Mrs. Gillet; ask the 
is% Gillets about the last Ouera, 
d converse with the son about nying 
alders. The carriage rolled up 
ftvily, it was weighted down witn 
ormoos trunks, and crammed with 
Ujtea — ^the son followed in a tandem, 
mr^em all descend, my hands were 
(mulous, and I felt weak and pallid. 
s I stood at the glass in the room 
•ove, I was casting about in my mind 
lat character to assume, whether to 
ide in with the courtesy aunt Nelly 
td taught me, or whether to look 
ately and wait for the first advances, 
e door burst open, and Mrs. Gillet's 
aid came in. She eyed me for a ino* 
ent, and said with a flourish, putting 
iwn the carpet bag: **La, me, had'nt 
m a better frock than that, I suppose 

>u are the Miss from G ." I felt 

« blood curdling down to the tips of 
f fingers ; I turned to the window, my 
ee burning with indignation, but she 
ume sideways and surveyed me with 
)r arms akimbo. "It's them frills 
lat spiles you ; frills has gone out and 
lollops has come in ; your shoes is no 
i«e delicate — quality don't wear sich." 
ow, these frills had occupied m 
oor mother for a month — she sal 
ley would give my dress a gentle flut- 
)r — my mother had a poetical way of 
(pressing herself, she said it wouldbe 
ke foliage to a tree, soften and per- 
ict the limbs — they had been hemmed 
7 a thread, and sewed on by a thread. 
Yes, they spiles you completely, and 
lem 'ar wings, folks will think you 
rant to fly." I felt litUe like flying, 



and answered humbly, •aunt Nelly 
cut them.' **Arid who is your atlnt 
Nelly?" raising her voice as I lowered 
mine. Mrs. Gillet htre came into the 
room, and the maid moved back to 
the carpet bag. I saw her face fall as 
she took a first view of me, and her 
eye seemed to be caught ai once by the 
lapells the maid had described as wings. 
She came forward, however, with sufli- 
cient warmth, and said: "You are Miss 
Caton." I had scarcely ever thought 
of my name before, except as Sophie, 
and turned Very red. My hopes lor a 
fashionable introduction at once took 
flight. Mrs. Gillet again repeated, 
Miss Caton. This time I answered 
yes. I tossed about despairingly for 
some remark to relieve my embarrass- 
ment, as Mrs. Gillet coldly surveyed 
me. Nothing floated up in the agita- 
ted stream of my thougnts. My moth- 
er, father, aunt Nelly, the two dogs, 
all came up in hurried succession. 
Mrs. Gillet broke the silence by ask- 
ing how many trunks I had brought! 
"Two." 

Mrs. Gillet proved to be a good na- 
tured woman enough, without energy 
suflicient to^be malicious, and totally 
absorbed in the mysteries of her own 
toilet. I heard a great laugh and 
romping in the passage, some one call- 
ing from below ; the Miss Gillets rush- 
ed Ri: "Good gracious!" exclaimed 
the eldest, "this is the girl from G., 
Miss Caton, 'aint that youi; name! 
La, ma, what a fright she is !" The 
second daughter turned her dress round 
and round and then puffed it down on 
the floor. "Deify, where's my seal? 
— put up my brown sash — what a hole 
this is— ^very thing smells of onions 
— the people must be Dutch!" 
The meagemess of my appearance 
ivinow rushed forcibly upon me; my 
oPNcant» black dress, and large lapells, 
edged around with points of the same, 
a huge lace collar, and hair still in pa- 
pers, while the strength of my shoes 
was their only recommendation ; my 
hands were encased in a pair of linen 
gloves, made by my mother. The Miss 
Gillets had on fine thibet dresses, a 
profusion of French work, and there 
was about them, that unmistakeable air 
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of ease and ivealth, which passes 90 
cntten^tly for eloquence aad refinement. 
The oldest Miss Gillet whose name 
was Adelia, soon relapsed into apathy. 
She evidently had her mother's lodLfier- 
once with an ultra nonchalence, which 
was only dissipated by the society of 
the sterner sex. Blakejr and Bouncy, 
the two younger children were very 
affectionate in their tempers, and bad 
not learned to eatimate by externals. 
After Mrs. Gillet and her two eldest 
had takjen a light nap, they got up to 
prepare for tea. Florence opened the 
window and called to the servant in 
the yard — »*'tell your Mistress not to 
have onions for sapper," and then 
laughing, immediately unlocked her 
trunk. My eyes were dazzled with 
its contents, silks and jewels, ribbons 
and lace, which shs^ toased in and out, 
to hunt for some missing articles. 
*'0h! I declare," she said, clapping 
her hands and looking down into the 
yard, "they've got patter-pans for sup- 
per* Good gracious ! there's Mr. Wil- 
son coming in with John." All the 
family rushed to the window ; a tall, 
fashionable looking man had just dis- 
mounted trom a horse covered with net- 
ting, there was a servant in attendance. 
From the remarks I gathered at the 
window, he was a lover of Adelia's. 
Adelia had nearly finished her toilet ; 
but it was all pulled to pieces, an4 she 
commenced dressing over. Mrs. Gil' 
let said it was due to Mr. Wilson. I 
had made no change in my dress, my 
large, old-fashioned hair trunk and a 
small chest painted green, were in the 
passage below. I heard a loud laugh 
down stairs and some one said dog- 
skin. It was my trunk, I was sure, it 
was covered with a veritable cur skin. 
It had been aunt Nelly's for many years, 
and the feet of the animal were nailed 



shame ! Deify, bring me the bro^h," 
she commenced pulling the papera ota 
of my head, and showering it with va* 
ler. ''Nonsense, all these pig tails !— 
a great girl like you J Give me the 
pomade." Adelia commenced laugh- 
ing ; I don't know whether it was at me 
pr pleasure at Mr. Wilson's unexpect- 
ed arrival. Adelia continued to laugh. 
Florence said sharply: ''Don't make a 
fool of youraelf." **0 ! I wanted Jolm 
to see her just as her mother fixed her." 
"Shame on you to hurt the poor girPa 
feelings." The tears now conomenced 
rolling down my face ; wounded t« the 

?uick, and mortified beyond expression, 
might have held out had not the few 
kind words from Florence unlocked 
the flood gates of my grief; I sobbed 
as if my heart would break. I thought 
of my (lear mother, my father's gentle- 
ness — why had false ambition torn me 
from them? **NoW| don't cry," said 
Florence tenderly; **come, thereat the 
tea bell now — wash y^ui eyes — Adelia 
is thoughtless. See how nice your 
hair looks," At her urgent entreaty I 
glanced m the mirror, and followed 
down stains. The supper table was 
laid with a profusion of nice country 
fare, and a full display of brown sugar, 
sweet meats, in moulded glass dishes. 
Adilie received Mr. Wilson with many 
smiles. He was a tall, thin person, 
with^ quantity of black hair about his 
face, had a decided air of fashion, his 
manners were easy and flippant ; but he 
was a man who looked as if he had 
drank deeply at every spring on the 
great highway of dissipation. When 
I came in, he and Mr. Gillet were 
laughing and talking, and as I took 
my seat at the table 1 thought I heard 
them say, dog-skin. It might have been 
fancy. I had no appetite, my face 
burned, and my eyes felt stiff and 



on to bits of wood and fixed as stand«%lazed. I got through supper tolerably 



ards. I glanced at the trunks by me, 
they were modern and massive. 

**Why don't you dress?" said Flor- 
ence, **you look horridly, so." I was 
struck dumb, the appearance of my 
baggage in its ridiculousness, and then 
its contents ! Seeing my hesitancy, 
she said: "Why your mother ought to 
have done better. I declare it's a 



well, and as the consequence of such 
total depression, there was a little 
reaction* I felt more composed, and 
a ray of hope stole into my mind, then 
my mother's injunction to be always 
cheerful came uppermost. Mr. Gillet 
was a fine looking, . florid man, took 
little notice of things generally, unless 
they were striking or unless his atten* 
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tion was particularly directed. He 
was a connoisseur Id women and horses, 
had a standard forl)otb) from which he 
never deviated. I now determined to 
make an effort, and said,-^ 

** You have had a long ride." Mr. 
Gillet was looking over the table, he did 
not hear the remark, the sentence 
died away upon my lips ; but I thought 
of my mother, and determined to make 
another effort — ** You had a long ride," 
I said. ^ 

" Don*t you hear?" said Mr. Wilson. 
Mr, Gillet looked around as if 
startled. I believe he really under- 
stood uie. "What did you say about 
the hide?" glancing out at the trunk. 
Mr. Wilson laughed. 
**Why, what a dunce you are," said 
Florence. 

" Come, come, my little Florence is 
getting coarse, youjshould never say^o 
ypur brother what you would not to 
^^toother gentleman." 

*'YouandMr. Wilson are both dun- 
ces," said Florence resolutely. "Who 
knows anything about hides but tan- 
ners?" 

**Who are tanners?" asked Bouncy, 
who was hanging around her brother. 
The sun is a tanner by* trade. 

I heard Mr. Wilson ask Florence 
•*what is her name." 

We retired early* I sobbed myself 
to sle^p, and dreamed that aunt Nel- 
ly's claws had softened into wings, 
and that I was flying back to jny peace- 
, ful nest. The morning broke clear 
and beautiful, like mockery to human 
care. We were all up early, and by 
day -break the trunks were being strap- 
ped on. Florence was cross at get- 
ting up so soon. Adelia dressed by a 
candle. Mrs. Gillet and herself made 
scientific toilets at all times. It took 
Deify an hour to arrange Adelia's hair, 
although it was to be hid by her bon- 
net. Bfeakfast was on the table when 
we got down stairs. Mr. Wilson re- 
mained standing until Adelia sat 
down, and then took the seat to her 
right. 

While we were at breakfast, the 
footman came in, in much perturba- 
tion; addre^ssing me, he said he did not 
know what Miss would do about her 
20 



chist, the back was broke, and her 
things would certain spill out, and the 
hair trunk could'nt be strapped with- 
out breaking the foots. Seeing my 
g^at embarrassment, Mrs. Gillet said: 
** Never mind, strap them all down, 

there are plenty of Doctors at N , 

and if the feet are broken we'll have 
them set." We travelled all day, Ade- 
lia changing plates with Florence from 
time to time in the different carriages ; 
chatting and laughing with Mr. Wil- 
son nearly the whole distance. It 
was some time after twilight when we 
came in sight of the ocean, the stars 
were coming out in groups, and the de- 
licious coolness of the sea air seemed to 
brace up my spirits. We passed the 
hotel and then a long line of white 
cottages reaching down to the water. 
Ours was the last tenement — the most 
pleasantly situated of all. In spite of 
all the mortifications and vexations 
through which I had passed, I was 
amply repaid by the beauty of the 
scenery, the incubus that had weighed 
down my spirits seemed dispelling un- 
der the influence of the moon and stars, 
as they came out with their gentle 
faces to sleep upon the tide. I stood 
gaaing out at the window — I might 
have gazed till midnight, for I still 
had a small spice of sentiment remain- 
ing — when Deify came blustering in, 
I heard the tones of her voice before 
she reached the door. The footman 
put down my chist, as he called it, and 
then handed in my hair-skin trunk. 
**It*8 no use at all for folks to have 
such Wn," she exclaimed, "they wants 
to pass off her baggage for mine. I 
has more decent things — I never had 
no such fix as that." Deify, al- 
though voluble and indiscreet, was 
not ill-hearted, her tone softened 
a little when she saw me at the 
window. Her blame of my moth- 
er, however, was long and loud, and 
like the curse of the Faquir, was more 
on my female relations than personal. 
**I lay my life," she commenced, "you 
hav'nt the most distant thing to wear to 
supper. It's a shame on them grizzled 
aunts of your'n, to send you off with- 
out a decent look at all ; more's the 
shame." 
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Mrs. Gillet) Adelia, and the gentle- 
men were in their travelling dresses at 
the hotel, receiving a host of fashion- 
able friends; Florence and the chil- 
dren were at some of the upper cabins. 
**Lit's look," said Deify, throwing 
back the lid of the green box, "body 
alive ! the old aunts nasfspinning jen- 
neys ; sich coarse hose, and these heipa 
cotton gowns, all the water in the sea 
would'nt whiten 'em ! Mercjf on us !" 
still drawing out my under garments 
in increased amazement. **why there's 
ropes enough in these skirts to hang 
all the men in the place — 1 never see 
-such a mess ! What have you got in 
that skinned trunk they keept such a 
fuss about?" Adelia and Mrs. Gillet 
now came in and put an end to Delfy's 
outburst. Adelia looked excited, and 
exceedingly pretty; she had a good 
person and stylish face. Florence 
came in late with a par^y of young 
girls about her own age, they staid 
some time playing dominoes and eat- 
ing oranges. After they were gone, 
Florence said to m»: **Corae, now, 
let's see what you've got to wear to- 
morrow ; your aunt Nelly was trying 
to make a raven of you with these old 
black flaps." Florence and I were to 
sleep in the small apartment detached 
from the main room, by a thin partition, 
with one window that looked directly 
out upon the ocean. I did not pretend 
to remonstrate, and although it was 
getting late, she took everything out of 
my trunk, and then threw them back 
in a heap, exclaiming, in disgust, 
"Why you put on your best to travel 
in. How much money have you got?" 
I took out a small morocco pocket 
book, and handed her its contents — 
just thirty dollars. She said with a 
relieved look, "it will get you all yon 
want — summer wares are cheap in the 
city. I'll write by the morning post, 
and you'll have something decent by 
Wednesday. Price must bring your 
meals, you are not to go to the table in 
that flx. Don't mind what Adelia 
or mamma say, they are both too lethar- 
gic to care about anybody's dress but 
their own. You are not so homely," 
she said, looking at me attentively, 
"the cut of your clothes woidd spoil 



a Venus," 1 went to bed much re- 
lieved with Florence's plans, but too 
excited to sleep. Before me, lit up 
with the moon, lay the ocean, the 
waves beat against the shore a Mft 
lullaby. I thought of mother, she 
was doubtless thinking then of me. 
Love is a telegraph where the wires are 
always vibrating ; atid then 1 thought 
of my aunt Jane, the moon-beams 
seemed to remind me of her; not in 
a romantic light, for she was now 
looking upon the scenes of earth tint- 
ed with the hues of reality, the mirage 
of youth had passed away ; but the 
moonbeams looked peaceful and lov- 
ing, which were the attributes of my 
aunt Jane's mind. 

I passed the time from Monday to 
Wednesday very pleasantly, looking 
out at ihe sea, and watching the gay 
parties as they passed to and fro from 
the beach. Florence came in frequent- 
ly ; but never admitted any one with 
her. Although fractious to Adelia and 
the children, she was to me always 
civil and- entertaining. Mr. Wilson, 
with half a dozen other gentlemen 
were generally in Mrs. Gillet's cabin 
during the day, and at night there was 
great preparati6n for the ball. Flor- 
ence sometimes went, and sometimes 
held receptions of half grown girls and 
youths; and had refreshments banded 
in her mother's room. Groups of ele- 
gant looking people were passing and 
repassing, all day. What a figure I 
would have cut among them, with, 
their equipments so fresh and jaunty^ 
and their high bred, fashionable man- 
ners. 

Wednesday's stage, much to Flor- 
ence's delight, landed at the door, the 
box containing the ordered clothing. 
Deify brought it in with a flourish, and 
put it down in our room. "Now, 
Sophie,'* said Florence, in her frank, 
pleasant way, (when she was in a 
good humor,) here are your things." 
The lid was removed, and the articles, 
one by one, taken out. I was surprised 
at their number and beauty ; for 1 did 
not learn for months after, and then 
accidentally, thtouph Deify, that Flor- 
ence had largely addetl to t^e sum, she 
had procured from me. "What a 
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lovely blue/' she said holding up a 
fleecy looking material, this silvery 
tint, "looks like moon light — it will 
just suit your complexion ; and now," 
Bhe said, with an air of triumph, as if 
ahe had achieved every thing, **jto\x 
must fix up for the balL I see the 
motto of yottT family is "wings" from 
the cut of aunt Nelly's dress, and I 
suppose they'd like to know that yon 
axe flying a little. Here's a fine tarl* 
ton nicely fixed; Miss Conscience has 
made it sweetly." Ma and Adelia 
ivon't know you. Florence ivas very 
shrewd, kind hearted, and eccentric, 
with a disposition • so self-sustained 
that she possessed a certain kind of 
influence over all with whom she min- 
gled. "Blue for youj" holding up a 
ribboQ against my face, <* we'll make a 
blue bird of you, instead of a black 
oae, as aunt Nelly did. I think you'll 
take better in this clime, and though 
you are just half fledged, as most 
country people are, yet you must al- 
ways look pleased with yourself, its 
the best way to make others pleased 
with you: the world estimates, by the 
estimate we put upon ourselves; mod- 
esty and trutn never bring their value 
in the fashionable mart ; brass is better 
Ihan gold." "Why, surely you don't 
think that's right," I said. "No, I am 
just telling you what the world is, for 
1 see you are very ignorant about it." 
After Florence had overlooked my 
wardrobe, she dressed and went down 
to the nine -pin alley, said she would be 
back after dinner, and not go out again 
until after tea. I was very much de- 
lighted with my town clothes, and after 
Florence had gone, shut the door and 
tried on every thing in the box. I 
had always heard fine feathers made 
fine birds, but I was ^o changed by a lit' 
tie dress that I felt considerably elated. 
I had frequently, observed during 
my incarceration, a short, dapper 
looking gentleman passing and repass- 
ing to the beach, generally, quite alone, 
but sometimes with the evening and 
morning throng ; his eye was quick and 
active, and he had a bounding walk, 
the* result perhaps of weari&g india- 
I rubber boots, for nis feet in all weath- 
ers were incased in them. He looked 



in at the windows whenever he passed* 
I always pulled the curtains close 
whenever I saw htm, but still he regu- 
larly took a survey, and just before din« 
ner, when I had arrayed myself in my 
chip bonnet and white crape shawls 
and went foramoment to the window, 
the little man had stopped and was 
iooking steadily in. I pointed him out 
to Deify, and asked her who it was. 
"Oh ! that's Mr. Quim, the great lottery 
man." I asked her why they called 
him a lottery man? <* Because he has 
a great many lots down in the city, I 
suppose that's why. I heard John Ball, 
his man, say he talked a mighty sight 
of big words, and that he had turned 
away many a man because he could 
not understand his talk. But John's 
up to him, and always carries a pocket 
dictionary in his best pantaloons.'' 
Florence came in after dinner in a 
very amiable mood, and fine spirits; 
said she had won at nine-pins, and 
was to be crowned queen at Mrs. Sey- 
mour's cabin on Friday. I had quite 
recovered my good feelings for the last 
day or two ; I had been amused by 
looking out of the windows, and cheer- 
ed by Florence's consideration. When 
we commenced dressing, my heart be- 
gan to flutter a little. Deify bustled 
about between Mrs. Gillet's cabin and 
our room; Florence watched all my 
movements to see that I made no blun- 
ders in dressing. "That's a lovely tarl- 
ton, it's looped up like a bank of 
clouds, be sure you don't mash the 
puff down; see how I catch up the 
sides of my dres&— do yours so — never 
look as if you were eclipsed ; and no 
matter what goes foremost, appear self- 
reliant, its every thing in society where 
people hav'nt fortunes. Money gives 
position, and so does implicit faith in 
one's own powers." When I stood 
fully arrayed in the tarlton frock, satin 
shoes, and my hair done up in Delfy's 
best style, Florence wall^ed round and 
round me, giving vent to each jupiffii 
sion as it flitted through her mind. 
"Your face looks fresh, apd you have 
a country air, though you move better 
in soft shoes than in those pegs of aunt 
Nelly's. Never tack on to Adelia, 
mamma, or John, they'll be sure to slight 
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jou, but bang out a flag for yourself, 
and if it ever begins to flutter in the 
popular breath, they'll be ready enough 
to enlist in your service. Mr. Wilson 
goes in with the current, he's a man 
that always steps in the tracks of 
somebody else. I hate such people ; 
he'll never know you in the ball room ; 
but I would'nt care." I was much* 
obliged to Florence for all she told me, 
indeed, my faculties were beginning to 
act a little for themselves ; she gave me 
another turn and then I stepped *out in 
full dress into Mrs. Gillet's cabin. 
Adelia scarcely noticed me, ^he looked 
out of temper about the wreath in her 
hair. A little while after, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Gillet came in — neither of 
them looked toward me. After Adelia 
got the wreath arranged to her satisfac- 
tion, we all started for the ball room. 
It was an immense hall, brilliantly 
lighted ; just as we got in, the band 
struck up a lively air. Adelia, leaning 
on Mr. Wilson's arm, promenaded 
through the high pillars. She had a 
fine walk, and an exceedingly stylish 
figure, which she displayed to the best 
advantage by her exquisite dress. I 
followed Florence, but when the polka 
struck up, I saw her light person going 
Tound and round, and her partner land- 
ed her on the other side of the room. 
I was now left alone in the middle of 
the apartment. Mr. Gillet passed 
and re -passed with a very lovely look- 
ing girl, who had very dark hair and 
eyes, and dressed in pink — he did not 
look toward me — and when they got 
opposite again, I heard the young girl 
ask: **Who is that?** He said, care- 
lessly, ''her name is Gaton," and pass- 
ed on. Embarrassed and mortified in 
the extreme, with all of my predeter- 
minations and Florence's good %dvice 
totally routed, I looked around for a 
seat ; the benches were strewed around 
with cliques of fashionable people, 
that looked as impregnable as a wall, 
whftjuould have doubtless regarded a 
seat taken among them as a breach in 
it. Their /aces were cold, each one 
was either watching some one on the 
floor, or restless to be in motion, or 
talking at somebody, for talk sake, all 
trying to be very happy, and at heart, 



very miserable. I gave a harried look 
around for Florence, but she had 
changed partners, and had whirled 
almost oat of sight. Mr. Gillet wholly 
occupied whh his partner, was bending 
over herin'a seat in the comer. I felt 
weak and faint, and at a loss which 
way to turn. 1 glanced at the door, 
and the ' little dapper man I had no* 
ticed so frequently through the window 
was just coming in, be was very mnch 
dressed in a very stiff' bosom and ti^ht 
boots, he had the same elastic bound, 
and made right toward the pillar 
againstwhich I was CFtanding. Just at 
that UKunent Florence came running 
across with one of the j^ung Whan 
ton's to where I was standing. "This 
is Mr. Quim/' she said, and before I 
had time to recover Hi cdl, she bad in- 
troduced me to the little tight man. 
He made a bow and his boots seemed 
to give him a spring up, and then he 
Settled down with a twirl. "I'm going 
up to the balcony," said Florence, 
"you'd better go with me, and then 
you can come down when you please." 
Inexpressibly relieved, I was about 
to follow, when Mr. Quim said, "my 
arm Miss," and made it into an aneie 
for my acceptance. Mr. Quim, with a 
bound, was soon in the middle of the 
room ; had 1 worn the pegged shoes that 
I travelled in from G., 1 should have 
clogged his motions. The sea air with 
its delicious coolness seemed to mock 
my burning face. The first words Mr. 
Quim spoke, I thought of Deify, and 
the dictionary in the groom's best pan- 
taloons. "The reflections of the heav- 
ens upon the deep," he said pointing 
prophetically to the ocean, "is the best 
astrography, the clearest ouranography. 
See the waves as they leap up, now 
aurated. I have never seen you out 
before. Why did you keep so close? 
My aunt Jane had trained my con- 
science, and made it very tender. I 
felt the blood rush up again to my face, 
when Mr. Quim fixed his small gray 
eyes upon me, and repeated the ques- 
tion. I made no answer, thinking I 
had better pass for a dunce, than give 
an explanation. Mr. Quim's feet 
bounced over the floor of the piazza, 
and every time he turned he bowed ; I 
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^om't know whether to me or the moon. 
•*I discover your disposition is an alle- 
.grelto,'* he eaid, wilh a bow, as he 
turned the corner — neither f>i8t nor 
«low. **Can you dance?" 1 said tim- 
idly,"! could try." "There's ftothing 
likitrying,*' he said, "lei's go down 
and take a place, bat we're at the cor- 
ner," and he made another flourish. 
Very much excited, 1 entered the ball 
room again on Mr. Quim's arm. A 
aet was just formings and we stood up 
near the door. I felt bewildered, the 
bot air, and the strains of enlivening 
xmisic, and the bright dressing seemed 
like a dream. Mr. Qnim kept bound- 
ing with hU india-rubber soles as a 
firelttde to the dance^ Immediately in 
ront of me, stood Mr. Gillet, with the 
pretty girl in pink, and at my side, 
Mr. Wilson. It would have been a 
relief to have seen the earth open to 
engulf me ; I looked around in despair, 
the face of nature was all peace, 
through the open window lay the still 
ocean, and above the stars were mak- 
ing a mirror of it; there was not a 
cloud on the sky, not a moan from the 
wind. I thought a little conversation 
might relieve my embarrassment. I 
liad a bunch of posies, Florence's 
gift, in my hand, I looked down and 
said: "the buds are out." "The bugs," 
said Mr.' Quim, with a bound, ae if I 
had been in immediate danger of being 
devoured. The little girl that stood 
next to me in the dance, laughed and 
said something to her partner, then 
both turned and looked at Mr. Quim. 
The music was now louder, and the 
«et commenced. "Dance to one and 
turn the other — you begin," said the 
young man that stood up with the lit- 
tle girl — he looked at me again — "it's 
your time." Entirely bewildered, I 
thought of what Florence had told me 
about holding my dress, I taught it up 
in a bunch, and as the figure was 'dance 
to one and turn the second,' I thought 
Mr. Quim was the 07i«, and bpgan the 
Bteps my mother had, with much labor, 
taught me, and danced backwards and 
forwards. Mr. Quim bounded on the 
tips of his toes, out toward the door 
and into the middle of ^e set ; cut the 
pigeon wing turning round and round, 



then settled down upon his heels. The 
young girl dressed in pink, standing 
with Mr. Gillet, did not join in the 
general outburst of laughter, but look- 
ed kindly at me. Adelia laughed im- 
moderately, and Mr. Wilson said 
something about "»kin trunk." The 
other sets went round with the figure. 
Mr. Quim looked highly gratified at his 
performance, and still sprung on his 
heels to the time of the music. My 
limbs trembled under me, my face 
burned, and my head reeled. I thought 
of my mother, of aunt Jane, the tears 
commenced running down my face. 
The figure changed, and the motion 
became more general, the young girl in 
pink, tripped across. I shall never 
ibrget her face, it looked then like an 
angel's, she paused a moment where I 
stood, and said in a low voice: "Watch 
the others and you'll get on better." 
Just then I caught Mr. Gillet's eye, 
he turned quickly away. After the set 
was over Mr. Quim carried me to a seat 
in the corner^ and after a few bows 
and turns left me. Believed to be out 
of sight, I tried to dry up my tears, and 
commenced- folding up my handker- 
chief, and pulling my dress straight. 
Adelia stood up by one of the pill|ia^ 
surrounded by several gentlemea, * 
laughing and talking. I would have 
given worids to have been back in the 
cabin ; but I was entirely alone. Flor- 
ence was in the upper dancing hall, and 
ouci room was some distance from the 
hotel. Just then I saw an elderly look- 
ing lady with a littljB girl, who had sat 
apart during the evening, rise as if to 
go. 1 looked in her face, it was so 
amiable and pleasant that almost in- 
stinctively I followed her to the door* 
I aslred her timidly if I could go with 
her? She looked at me a moment, and 
then said promptly: "Certainly,. ipy 
dear." As we went along she said it 
was a sweet night, and asked me how 
low down I staid. Her room was half- 
way down the row, and when we reach- 
ed it, she made me go in and sit down. 
After resting a little while, she asked 
Aie to come again to-morrow, and sent 
a servant with me to my own door. 
Taking oflf my pretty tarlton, I threw 
myself on Ihebed and sobbed silently. 
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Oh ! why had my mother sent me into 
the world to be stung by its coldness? 
Why was I to be a by-word and re- 
proach? Then between sleep and awake 
came the memory of Florence's vpice, 
sweeter than the gush of inusic — never 
be disheartened; self-reliance is every- 
thing. I fell into a deep sleep ; the 
next morning when I awoke Florence 
was dressing ; when I first opened my 
eyes she laughed and said: ''It's nearly 
breakfast time, and Mr. Quim is wait- 
ing for you !" She might have seen 
distress in my countenance. <*Never 
mind, never mind, I heard all about it ; 
don't care. Come, go out and look 
bright and cheerful, it will sooA blow 
over, and if people see you don't no- 
tice their jeers they will admire what 
they at first laughed at," When Flor- 
ence and I came out to the door, Mr. 
Quim was pacing back and forward on 
the pavement, with a ppringas he turn- 
ed, looking intently toward the win- 
dow. "Its a glorious morning," he 
said, rising upon his feet, i tried to 
look very pleasant, and Florence 
laughed and chatted on the way to the 
breakfast room. Mr. Quim asked me 
if I was fond of Azeymon'sbread, a& 
w%parted at the dining hall. 

A week passed around with its va- 
ried incidents of pleasure and pain. 
Florence was my comforter in every 
trial, a constant battler with my timid 
spirit. Adelia's manner was divided 
between coldness and disgust. JVfr. 
Gillet never recognized one, either at 
home or abroad. Every morning I 
went to Mrs. BuebelPs room — the lady 
who so kindly sent me home the night 
of my first introduction into the dan- 
cing hall. She mingled very little 
with the gay society of the placer, but, 
unaccountably, she seemed to fancy 
me, and I loved her fondly ; she was 
so different from Mrs. Gillet, an eth- 
nographer would almost have decided | 
they were opposite races of beings. In I 
the morning, we wandered about on I 
the beach, and often as she scanned i 
the distant ocean, her eyes would fill | 
with tears; and she said, **poori 
Charles!" I learned he was her son J 
who had been for many years in the 
navy, but having acquiied a large | 



fortune, was daily expected home. 
Mrs* Buebell was far gone in a de- 
cline. Some onb has said of Soothey, 
that he seat his mind before him, but 
her's seemed to go up daily to the mer- 
cy seat to be stamped with the bright- 
ness of heaven ; she was so cheerful 
and praotical, so hopeful, and her faith 
was ever holding up visions, more 
beautiful than the scenes of earth, 
more to^be desired than their pagean- 
try. I found Adelia was a Gonnteq>art 
of hundreds of fashionable girls, she 
dressed, danced, received and returned 
calls, thought all day of the cut of her 
clothes, or the claim of some rival 
belle. Night eame, and wearied with 
the polka, or disnisted with the world, 
she sunk prayerless to sleep. Fasb- 
ionabld people have a set of ideas 
from which they never depart, unless a 
sudden reverse opens the world in a 
different light. 

Mr. Quim had been joined by a friend 
from the city — Mr. Slee. Mr. Quim 
and Mr. Slee were inseparable; If I 
walked on the beach in the evening, 
Mr. Quim was sure to j(>in me, rattling 
the pebbles with his bouncing feet. 
Mr. Slee was generally with him. Mr. 
Gillet drove out the pretty girl in pink 
every evening, and Adelia seemed to 
be in a whirl of enjoyment. 

I got on pretty well at the balls, 
sometimes sitting down and sometimes 
dancing, never expecting much, every 
attention therefore was an agre^pble 
surprise. I . had watched the othf^ 
and went through the sets accurately. 
Adelia and the young girl in pink Were 
the belles of the season, they were ap- 
parently very different characters. 
Adelia received Mr. Quim's attentions 
very kindly ; as Mr. Quim was an ex- 
tensive banker. Mr. Wilson courted 
his society, but Mr. Quim always ap- 
peared to prefer my company, and .his 
constant attendance seemed to have 
given me some position among the city 
people. How delighted my mother 
would have been. I had come up from 
Mrs. Buebell's cabin to the ball room 
with Florence, it was sometime after 
the dancing had commenced. Mr. 
Quim stood off toward the music, with 
his arms folded^ ari^d^e^^^eeping 
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ume to the polka. Mr. Slee stood op- 
posite. Mr. Quim was a short man, 
Mr. Slee a long one. As soQn as we 
entered, Mr. Quim, with a bound, 
came toward the door. Mr.' Slee fol- 
lowed. . Mr. Slee was a very absent 
man, and always did what Mr. Quim 
did. "My friend," said Mr. Quim, 
"is an absent man, ian absent man is 
an unfoctOnate m^n, he is not an exig- 
uous man ; neither has hrs faqe been 
solated by summer's sun." Mr. Slee 
bowed. Mr. Quim kept time with his 
heels to the music, "My friend is a 
barrister of acuity, and not of amphi- 
bological capacity." The pretty girl 
in pink. Miss Gotman, was passing 
just then with Mr. Gillet, and she 
said, pleasantly: "Why, you've caught 
the banker." I was very much amused, 
and laughed a good deal. When Mr. 
Gillet turned again, I saw that he was, 
observing me closely. This was the 
most pleasant evening I had passed 
since my arrival at the sea shore. 

I returned by Mrs. Beubell's cabin, 
and staid some time. When I got 
back to my own room, Mrs. Gillet 
and Adelia were in excited conversa- 
tion, they ceased for a, moment when I 
came in, and then Mrs. Gillet coiq- 
menced: "Your conduct, Miss Caton, 
has caused universal remark. John has 
been struck with your levity in tKe 
ball room, and makes it a matter of 
complaint. You must be content 
thenceforward to remain in your own 
room, or cut Mr. Quim's acquaintance. 
Mr. Quim is a man of wealth, and his 
. notice of you is causing great remark ; 
because it is known to be a burlesque 
on your awkwardness." Mrs. Gillet^s 
words went thiough me like an electric 
shock. jSuddenly there seemed to be 
a great gulf between me and all the 
world. I felt isolated and proscribed, 
I was whirled in a moment from the 
little elevation I had, thiough pain and 
mortification gained, and stood, in my 
own estimation, where I first began — 
just emerged from aunt Nelly's hands, 
in the pegged shoes and black frock. 
Florence had not come in, I burst into 
tears and went into my own room ; I 
sobbed passionately all night; I did 
not close my eyes once, my thoughts 



were tossed between total solitude, or 
leave to return at once to my mother* 
Florence slept at Mrs. Seymour's, she 
came in, in tne morning, my eyes were 
red and swollen, and my head-ached 
distractedly. "Why, what's the mat- 
ter, Sophie," she said kindly, "you 
look ill?" I said I had had a bad night, 
she put her hand upon my forehead. 
Oh ! its touch thrilled me through with 
all the memory of my mother's love, 
tears streamed down .my face afresh. 
"Why, you are crying, I declare," ex- 
clakned Florence, bending over me, 
and her pure young face was full of 
sympathy, "are you ill? — has Adelia 
been harsh?" she said in a breath. I 
was determined not to tell her the 
cause ; I kjnew her violent nature when 
roosed. "I feel very wretched, Flor- 
ence," I said, "but I'm sure a few days 
rest will restore me." "Yes, I'm sure* 
it will," she said soothingly, "you are 
unused to so much excitement. I'll 
make . Price bring, you some coffee. 
What shall I tell Mr. Quim?" she said 
playfully, bending over me. She must 
have noticed the shorlo that passed 
over my face. "Ah ! well j we'll lot that 
alane until you are better," Deify 
brought me the coffee. I ha^fjpQwn to 
be quite a favorite with Umt After 
breakfast Florence came running in 
with an immense bunch of rare flow* 
ers in her hapd. "Mr. Quim," she 
said, and laid them down on my pil- 
low ; she was nearly out of breath. 
"Mr. Quim sent them, he says you are 
the prettiest girl at N. Oh ! I'm so 
sorry you are ill, his carriage has come 
up from the city, and he said we would 
drive at five on the beach. Can't you 
get up, do try." Her words went 
through me like arrows, was I still 
farther to become a jest and by-word ; 
was I to be driven about as a specta- 
cle. Florence staid with me nearly all 
the morning, and returned soon after 
dinner. On the fourth day I was up, 
and pale and dejected, I went out with 
Florence. After desert, I was sitting 
alone at the parlor window of the ho- 
tel, looking sorrowfully out On th« 
lawn. Miss Gotman came running 
through with a little basket full of ger- 
man wools j on seeing me^he^|opped, 
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she came toward the window and sat 
down on an ottoman near it. "Have 
you been ill?'* she asked in a sweety 
cl«iar voice, "you've lost the pretty 
bloom you had when I first saw you." 
I never compromise with my con- 
science, and sakl, no. She looked 
surprised, and after a little pause said: 
"Do you not stay with Mrs. Gillet?" 
I said yes. I thought she seemed trou- 
bled ; I did not know why, and then 
she looked at me with a bright smile. 
"Mr. Quim has gone down intb the 
city." My eyes filled up with tears. 
"Oh, you are distressed," she said, 
quickly, "why should you be?" Some 
how or other, I do not know why, I 
was hurried on by irresistible fate. I 
burst into tears and told her all. I 
shall never forget her face. "Mr. 
Gillet," she asked, "did he take part 
against you?" "He was the first in- 
formant of my levity." That hour 
sealed our friendship. She begged me 
to go up to her room, but I declined, 
and went back to the cabin. 

That evening Florence took unusual 

f»^ns with ray toilet. I wore' a muslin 
ooped up with blue, 
my fine suit of light 
ence d«f lared I was 
Miss Cotman. We 
room late. I was standing timidly by 
one of the pillars. Miss Cotman came 
up with a very eleganJt looking man, 
and introducing him to me, slipped her 
arm confidingly into mine, and said: 
**Come, Pm going to show you the 
moonlight." Mr. Gillet was stand- 
ing directly opposite ; for a moment 
his face turned almost black. I never; 
saw him moved before. We went to 
the window. Miss Cotman looked up 
at the moon, and said: "1 used to read 
by moon -light when I was at Madam 
G*s, in the city, but it was a school 
girl's fancy. I'm more sober now." 
The young man with her laughed, and 
said, "why, the sun is the great utilita- 
rian, he is the agent and perfection of 
the practical and useful, he springs 
the corn and the grass; is a machinist 
and architect, fills the earth with fruits 
and flowers, and then the moon, like a 
queen, comes out to smile upon the 
scene. Moon -light was never intend - 



Deify fixed up 
hair, and Flor- 
as handsome as 
got in the ball 



ed tto /ead, dig or delVe by, her beams 
were giv^n to muse, to dream, to love 
by ; she is the great poetess of Nature." 
Miss Cotman smiled, but a troubled 
shade frequently passed over her coun- 
tenance. While we stood by the win- 
dow, Mr. Gillet came toward Miss 
Cotman, and asked her to* dance. "I 
am engaged every set to-night." He 
asked to whom? "Mr. Morris>" look- 
ing at the gentleman by her. Mr. 
Gillet, with difficulty, controlled his 
rising anger. "Why, that's a long en- 
gagement." "Tbo short," Mr. Morris 

said, meaningly, "I Wish it ." 

Mr. Gillet turned suddenly away. 
About an hour after, I was dancing 
with a gentleman to whom Mr. Morris 
had introduced me, when Mrs. Buebell 
came in learning on i\ib arm of a low, 
slight formed young man, with light 
hair and moustache ; they promenaded 
around several times fend then sat down 
by the window. I caught Mrs. Bne- 
bell's 6ye; she smiled and lai4 her 
hand on the arm of the gentleman by 
her, I knew it was her son, I read it in 
her joy-lit face. When the set was 
over, she came forward with him, 
his face was handsome, and there was 
a high-bred deference in his man- 
ner, even in his look toward a woman, 
that bespoke refinement ; he was not 
much of a talker, though he seemed 
interested with all that was said. The 
next morning after breakfast, Mrs. 
Buebell and her son called in at Mrs. 
Gillet's cabin. Adelia received the 
young officer with her blandest smile. 
I heard her liquid tones through the 
door, she talked for some time, his res- 
ponses were very pleasant, and then 
he asked for Miss Caton. 'When 1 
came into the room, Mrs. Gillet and 
Adelia exchanged glances. Adelia 
looked spiteful through all her graces. 
After sitting for V little while, Mrs. 
Buebell rose and said to me, "get your 
parasol, Charles and 1 have come for 
you to take a drive." I did not turn 
to look, I tvas through the door in a 
moment, and then Mr. Buebell's pret- 
ty carriage drove oflf towards the beach. 
Days wore on, and the rose on the 
cheek of summer was fading, the gen- 
tie breath of^ftjit^^^g^QY^isperiBg 
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words of promonition. I had leecneil 
much, very much, in that time. I had 
become easy — the great secret of enjoy 
ment — the sea air had given me a fine 
color, and my spirits were braced fmd 
buoyant. Miss Cotman and I were 
inseparable. Mrs. Buebell chided me 
for coming so seldom ; but I read for- 
giveness in hei face. I was in Miss 
Cotman's room one evenings we were 
lying together on the sofa, she had not 
spoken for sometime, I thought she 
'Was keeping, she ope&ed her eyes, and 
said with a smile: "Sophie, I want you 
to return with me to the city," she 
blushed as she spoke, **you must be 
my bride's -maid." I could not help 
laughing, I thought of my mother's 
winter plans. VMr. Morris is the 
^oom." ^'I'm sure I once thought it 
would be Mr.' Gillet." She laid her 
hand affectionately on mine: ''You are 
the cause of breaking off that match." 
"Me !" I exclaimed, looking at her in 
astonishment. "Yes, I was engaged 
to him at the time of your first coming 
to the sea shore ; but I watched his 
bearing towards you, and. became dis- 
gusted. I knew you were with his 
lamily, a little notice from him would 
have saved you much mortification." 
Ah ! here was retributive justice ; she 
was a lovely women, an orphan, with 
a large estate. "Don't you remember 
the evening we became friends at the 
parlor window, you then confirmed 
what I before suspected, they are very 
heartless people, fashion is their idol, 
and a ridiculous adherence to caste. 
Their aristocracy is of wealth, prece- 
dence and present position, forgetting 
that the boiling caL^ron of society is 
ever throwing to the surface new bub- 
bles, and gilding them with the same 
light that shone upon the butterflies of 
yesterday. This is a sea -saw world, dear 
Sophie, down to-day and up to-morrow.' 
Mr. Buebell was with us every day, 
he gave Florence beautiful trinkets, 
and drove her frequently in his pretty 
carriage. There was something pecu- 
liar in his manner toward me, he was 
not a ladies' man, but he seemed to 
exercise a sort of guardianship,over my 
movements, my eye fell beneath his 



long, earnest gaze, and my heart bound- 
ed when I heard his voice ; but no, I 
turned it over a thousand times, it 
could not be, that a man who had seen 
the beautiful women of every clime 
could fancy a country girl ; and then I 
thought of my appearance at the half- 
way house ; the cut of aunt Nelly's 
dress, and my mother's shoes ! 

It was the last evening of my stay at 
N— . I had promised my sweet 
friend, Kate Cotman, to be in the city 
in December. The Btiebells were go- 
ing to start on Thursday for their Bos- 
ton, home. I wore my pretty tarlton 
dress ; and Kate had on the pink crape. 
When I came into the ball-room, Mr- 
Buebell seemed to have been watching 
the door. I joined Kate and Mr. Mor- 
ris, he looked after me, his face was 
very sad, he held little Ida by the hand. 
I danced several times. Mr. Buebell 
paced the floor impatiently. My flag, 
as Florence had described it, had be* 
gun to flutter in the popular breath. 
Mr. Gillet looked patronizing, and Mr. 
Wilson fanned me as I stood against the 
pillar. It was growing late, 1 happen- 
ed to be standing alone for a moment, 
by the door that led out upon the bal- 
cony, Mr. Buebell came toward me, and 
said, timidly: "Will you break an old 
promise to keep a new one?" — we went 
out on the balcony — ^**you are going 
away to-morrow" — he was interrupted 
by Miss Cotman, who put her arm 
around my waist, and said: "Come, 
Sophie, do you know it is twelve." 
When the omnibus came to the door, 
the next morning to take us to the cars, 
I saw that through DelCy's manage- 
ment my hair skin trunk had been 
neatly covered with oil-clpth, and the 
feet removed. I was the last one to 
get in, Mr. Buebell stoo(] with lie iii 
the door, he pressed my hand when I 
got in, and flipped into it something. 
I squeezed it quickly down in my glove, 
for I saw Mr. Morris give Kate a wink, 
and they both looked mischievously in 
my blushing face. I was to go down 
to the city ; my father was to meet me 
there, and we were to return home to- 
gether. I went with Kate to her house 
on the fifth avenue. It wm not until 
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I returned that I had an opportunity of 
reading my precioue little Bcrpll. It 
ran thus: 
"I will be with you in a week." 
The week rolled around, and hap- 
pier than a queen, I saw Mr. Buebell 
drive up and enter Mrs. Cotman's 
beauti ful parlor. Was it I? ^h ! well 
had Kate said this was a sea-saw iTorld. 
Kate was married in December and 
I in May. Florence, my noble heart- 
ed friend, has grown into an elegant, 
intellectual woman, she frequently 
visits us in Boston. Mr. Quim actual- 
ly addressed me by letter, in spite of 
Mrs. Gillet's surmises. Adelia niar- 
ried Mr. Wilson. The GUlet's, I be- 
lieve, have never been able to deter- 
mine how I caught my husband ; but 
this question they discuss among them- 
selves; for apparently they ere my 
dearest friends and warmest admirers. 
I am loaded with presents and invita- 
tions which, by-the-by, I never would 
have received had I actually needed 
them. 



Por the 9i>nih Weitem Momthlj. 

•*MIXED STORIES"— FROM THE 

REMINISCENCES OF AN 

OLD HUNTER. 

{■T on WIO HBAKD flBM^ 

But tell us about the «* Little Salt 
Lick," uncle John ! 

Well child, there was a monstrous 
sight o' deer .used about thar when I 
first come to the country ; and one 
night Jeff an' me thought — thinks we, 
its a good spell sence we tried the Lick, 
and we kinder wanted some venison. 

So away we goes, (Jeff had no gun 
thot%h) to watch the Lick. 

We sot there a long time, nigh 'pon 
an hour, I reckon, when crack ! crack ! 
goes the twigs not fur off, and presently, 
in walks three o' the biggest bucks ever 
any body seed ! 

Sich horns ! they looked like elks, 
they was so big ! 

"Well! uncle John!" 

"Well, I forget how many pints on 
each one*a horns Jeff and me counted," 
[Here uncle John took a musing atti- 



tude as he "counted" the "pints" on 
his fingerB.} 
"Well, uncle John, did you shoot 

Shoot *em child? It was so dark, 
youtcould'ntshoet! Y^u could*nt tu 
your kaiid before pm I 
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ST 8AXUVS. ODtB. 

U«7,tfaiMlkwldeiteKwHQiiai7iB ^tam, 
II to, HMtlflBlDi, like M Micel'8 mrn; 
And <m thy teow is bMUtj bright; 
And in tbhM eyt ii lore and light 
Thy word! hftTe tent the blood to my brow, 
Where deipeii's teld ooroaet circles now; 
Thy hft^ hsih broken thai Blght^hafde bnU, 
Of poison pelsls and lepcoos leaTes mmIb. 

Tes, lady, thy erety look and word 

Hath the deptte of my dying heart soattrred. 

That the palsied pnlsee speak again. 

And «eU tUne tale of pride and pain. 

I ha/^eanieslty plead and wearied TSmrm, 

With prayers and tears hare I striTe^, 

To calm and balm my Ibarfol fcars. 

And dry with lore the orphan's tears. 



God has heard me— he wiU gira 
Love Ibr Ioto— fbr this I live, 
LotjbI Lorel Oh! Qod I have heard 
Befine, that one wild, withering word. 
Sweet lady, Qod wfll do ibr thee 
Moofa more than he hae done lir me, 
VorthoQ art good, and pore, and Jnat 
And in His ]0re hath pnt thy tnist^ 

To hare treasured my heart bdow, 
Would breathe my lore on a mortal bitnr. 
With Ups all Ihded and pale with pate. 
Would wring the heart and reach the hraUi. 
I haTe tfriled tar Fame's charmed cup. 
Though filled with woes, I drank it up; 
While my heart's blood marked the sod 
Of the thorny pathway I hare trod. 

I would teach thee, ItiAj, to shun those stami^ 
Come, look at the heart as rudely torn; 
What is it now? Tes, look and see, 
Tis tuned to misery's mlnstrelry. 
SngrsTed thereon is a musle strain; 
A prayer, a tear, a pulse of pain. 
While angel's wings lK)pe— hued all o'er— 
HaTe fi>lded thine to conceal the lore. 

As some lone Chaldee from albr. 
Did wandering gise and lore a star,. 
So ril loTo thee— thou ftirost flower. 
Thou choicest gem in Eden's bowei; 
Beep in thy heart, Is a holy light, 
Is Passion's poesy, pure and bright, 
That strikes each string with a breath oTflrs, 
And links iU lays to I 
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A FUQUEER'S CURSE. 
Among the many strange objects 
rhich a traveller nieets with in India, 
here -are few which tend so much to 
ipset his equantmity as a visit from a 
vandering fuqueer. 

The advent of one of these gentry 
n a settlement is regarded with 
nuch the same sort of feeling as a 
^agraat cockroach, when he* makes 
lis appearance unannounced in a mod- 
ern drawing-room. If we could im- 
igine the aforesaid cockroach brand- 
ahing his horns in the fece of the 
lorrified inmates, exulting in the dis- 
gust which his presence creates, and 
intiotating, with a conceited swagger, 
that, in virtue of his ugliness, he con- 
sidered himself entitled to some -cake 
and wine, perhaps the analogy would 
be more complete. 

The fuqueer is the mendicant friar 
of India. He owns no superior ; wears 
no clothing ; perfocms no work ; des- 
pises everybody and everything ; some- 
times pretends to perpetual fasting; 
and lives on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be 
said for him, that when he does mortify 
himself for the good of the community, 
he does it to some purpose. A lenten 
fast, or a penance of parched peas in 
his shoes, would be a mere bagateilB 
to him. We have se,en a fuqueer who 
was never "known** to eat at all. He 
carried a small black stone about with 
him, which had been presented to nis 
mother by a holy man. He pretended 
that by sucking this stone, and without 
the aid of any sort of nutriilient, he 
had arrived at the mature age of forty ; 
yet he had a nest of supplementary 
chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the fatten- 
ing powers of the black stone. Oddly 
enough, his business was to collect 



eatables and drinkables ; but, like the 
Scottish gentleman who was continual- 
ly begging brimstone, they were **no 
for hissel, but for a neebour." When 
I saw him he was soliciting offerings 
of rige, fnilk, fish, and ghee, for the 
benefit of his patron Devi. . These 
offerings were nightly laid upon the 
altar before the Devi, who was sup- 
posed to absorb them during the ni^ht, 
considerately leaving the Iragments to 
be distributed among the poor of the 
parish. His godship was very dis- 
criminating in the goodness and fresh- 
ness of these offerings; for he rejected 
such as were stale, to be returned next 
morning, with his maledictions, to the 
fraudulent donors. 

Sometimes a fuqueer will take it in- 
to his head that the community will bo 
benefitted by his trundling himself 
along, like a cart-wheel, for a couple 
of hundred miles or so. He ties his 
wrists to his ancles, gets a tire, com- 
posed of chopped straw, mud, and 
cow-dun^, laid along the ridge of his 
backbone ; a bamboo staff passed 
through the angle formed by his knees 
and his elbows, by way of an axle, 
and off he goes ; a brazen cup, with 
a bag, and a hvlhle-buhble, hang like 
tassels at the two extremities of the 
axle. Thus accoutred, he often starts 
on a journey which will occupy him 
for several years, like Milton's fiend, 

'KVer bog, or steep, through straight, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, feet or wings, ptirsnes his way.'' 

On arriving in the vicinity of a village, 
the whole population turn out to meet 
and escort him with due honors to the 
public well or tank ; the men healing 
drums, and the women singing through 
their noses. Here his holiness un- 
bends, washes off the dust and dirt ac- 
quired by perambulating several miles 
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of dusty road; and, after partaking of 
a slight refreshment, enters into con- 
versation with the assembled villagers 
just as if he were an ordinary mortal; 
making very particular inquiries con- 
cerning the state of their larders, and 
slight investigations as to their morals. 
Of course every one is anxious to have 
the honor" of entertaining a man so 
holy as to roll to their presence doubled 
up into a hoop ; and disputes get warm 
as to who is to have the preference. 
Whereupon the fuqueer makes a speech, 
in which he returns thanks for the at- 
tentions shown him, and intimates 
that he intends taking up his quarters 
with the man who is most capable of 
teatifying his appreciation of the hon- 
or. After some higgling, he knocks 
himself down, a decided bargain, to be 
the guest of the highest bidder, in 
whose house he remains, giving good 
advice to the community, and dWusing 
an odor of sanctity throughout the 
whole village. When the supplies 
begin to fail, he ties his hands to his 
heels again, gets a fresh tire put on, and 
is escorted out of the village with the 
aame formalities as accompanied his 
entrance. 

Like other vermin of his class, he is 
most apt to attach himself to the 
"weaker vessels" of humanity, with 
whom he is generally a prodigious fa- 
vorite. He is not, cert^iinly, indebted 
to his personal advantages for this fa- 
vor, for a more hidequsly ugly race of 
men is seldom met with. As if nature 
had not made him sufficiently repul- 
sive, he heightens his hideousness by 
. encircling his eyes with bands of white 
paint ; daubing his cheeks a rich mus- 
tard yellow; a white streak runs along 
the ridge of his nose, and another forms 
a circle round his mouth : his ribs are 
indicated by corresponding bars of 
white paint, which give a highly ven- 
erable cross-bones eflfect to his breast. 
When I add, that he wears no clothes, 
and that the use of soap is no part of 
his religion, some idea mBy be gained 
of the effect the first view of him oc- 
casions in the mind of a European. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry 
day in June, I had got a table out in 
the verandah of my bungalow, and 



was amusing myself with a galvani< 
apparatus, giving such of my servanti 
as had the courage a taste of what thf^ 
called Wtdatee boinjee (English lights 
ning,) when a long gaunt figure, wit^ 
his liair hanging in disordered massed 
over his face, was observed to ctobs tbd 
lawn.* On arriving within a few pacea 
of where I stood, he drew himself nf 
in an imposing attit\]de — one of hii 
arms akimoo, while the other held out 
towards me what appeared to be a pai^ 
of tongs, with a brass dish at the ex- 
tremity of it. 

"Who are yon?" i called out. 

''Fuqueer," was the guttural rea- 
ponse. 

«^What do you want!" 

«*Bheek"(alms). 

"Bheek!" I exclaimed, "surely yoij 
are joking — a great stout fellow like 
you dan't be wanting bheek?" 

The fuqueer paid not the sligbtes 
attention, but continued holding cm 
his tongs with the dish ki the end of it 

"You had better be off," I said ; "I 
never give bheek to people who are 
able to work." 

"We do KhoOda*B work," replied 
the fuqueer, with a swagger. 

"Oh ! you do, — then," I answered, 
"you had better ask Khooda for bheek." 
So saying, I turned to the tab^e, and 
began arranging the apparatus for ma- 
king some experiments. Happening to 
look up about five minutes after, 1 ob- 
served that the fuqueer was standing 
upon one leg, and struggling to assume 
as much majesty as wasc^on^istentwidi 
his equilibrium. The tongs and dish 
were still extended — while his left hand 
sustained his right foot across his abdo- 
men. I turned to the table, and tried 
to go on with my work ; but I blun- 
dered awfully, broke a glass jar, cot 
my fingers, and made a mess on the 
table, 1 had a consciousness of the 
fuqueer's staring at me with his extend- 
ed dish, and could not get the fellow 
out of my head. I looked up at him 
again. There he was as grand as ever, 
on his one leg, and with his eyes rivet- 
ted on mine. He continued this per- 
formance for nearly an hour, yet there 
did not seem to be the faintest indica- 
tion of his unfolding himself; — rather 
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picturesque ornunent to ibe lawn, 
he should take it into his head — as 
lese fellows sometimes do — to remain 
1 the same position for a twelve- 
tenth. **lf," I said, **you stand there 
mch longer, I'll give you such a taste 
f boinjee. (lightning) as will soon 
lake you glad to go." 

The only answer to this threat was 
i-smile of .derision that sent his mus- 
ache bristling up against his nose. 

"Lightning!" he sneered-— *• your 
ightning can't touch ti fuqoear, — the 
;od8 take care of him.". 

Without more ado^ I charged the 
>attery and connected if with a coil 
nachine, which, as those who have 
iried it are aware, is capable of racking 
the nerves in such a way as few people 
care to try, and which none are capable 
of voluntarily enduring beyond a few 
seconds. 

The fuquoer seemed rather amused 
at the queer-looking implements on 
the table, but otherwise maintained a 
look of lofty stoicism ; nor,did hb seem 
in any way alarmed when 1 approach- 
ed with the conductors.* 

Some of my servants who had alrea- 
dy experienced the process, now came 
clustering about with looks of ill- 
suppressed merriment, to witness the 
fuqueer's ordeal. I fastened one wire to 
his still extended tongs, and the other 
to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in 
action, beyond disconcerting him a lit- 
tle, the attachment of the wires did 
not otherwise affect him. But when I 
pushed the magnet into the coil and 
gave him the full strength of the batte- 
ry, he howled like a demon ; the tongs 
— to which his hand was now fastened 
by a force beyond his will — quivered 
in his unwilling grasp as if it were 
burning the flesh from nis bones. He 
threw himself on the ground, yelling 
and gnashing his teeth, the tongs 
clanging an irregular accompaniment. 
Never was human pride so abruptly 
cast down. , He was rolling about in 
such a frantic way that I beean to fear 
he would do himself mischief; and, 
thinking he had now had as much as 
was good for him, 1 stopped the ma- 
chme and released him. 



For some minutes he lay quivering 
on the ground, as if not quite sure that 
the horrible spell was broken , then 
gathering himself up, he flung the tongs 
from him, bounded across the lawn, 
and over the fence like an antelope. 
When he had got to what he reckoned 
ctireing distance, he turned round, 
shook his fists atme,and fell to work, 
^pouring out a torrent of imprecations, 
-^shouting, scrpeching, and tossing hie 
arms about in a manner fearful to be- 
hold. * 

There is this peculiarity in the abuse 
of an Oriental, that, beyond wishing 
the object of it a liberal cndowtoent of 
blisters, boils and ulcers, (no inefficient 
curses in fi hot co^ptry,) he does not 
otherwise allude to him personally; 
but directs the main burden of his 
wrath against his female relatives — 
from his grandmother to his grand- 
daughter, — wives, daughters, sisters, 
aunts, and grand-dunts inclusive. 
These he imprecates individually and 
collectively through every clause of a 
prescribed fbrmulary, which has been 
handed down by his ancestors, and 
which, in searchingness of detail and 
comprehensiveness of malediction, 
leaves small scope for additions or im- 
provements. 

Leaving me, then, to rot and wither 
from the face of the earth, and consign- 
ing all my female kindred to utter and 
inevitable death and destruction, he 
walked off to a neighboring village to 
give vent to his feelings and compose 
his ruffled dignity. 

It so happened, that a short time 
after the fuqueerhad gone, 1 incautious- 
ly held my head, while watching the 
result of some experiments, over a 
dish of fuming acid, and consequently 
became so ill as to be obliged to retire 
to my bedroom and lie down. In 
about an hour, I called to my bearer to 
fetch me a glass of water; but, al- 
though I heard him and some of the 
6ther servants whispering together be- 
hind the purda, or door curtain, no at- 
tention was paid to my summons. Af- 
ter repeating the call two or three times 
with the same result, I got up to see 
what was the matter. On drawing 
aside the purda, I beheld the whole es- 
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tablishraent seated in full conclave on 
their haunches round the door. On 
seeing me, they all got up and took to 
their heels, like a covey of frightened 
patridges. The old Kidmudgar was 
too fat to run far ; so I seized him, just 
aft he was making his exit by a gap in 
' the garden fence. He was, ,at first, 
quite incapai)ie of giving any account 
of himself; so I made him sit a minute 
among the long grass^ to recover his 
wind, when he broke p'ut with "Oh! 
re-hab^re-bab r and be|an to blubber, 
as only a fat Kidmudgar can, implor- 
ing me to send instantly for the fu- 
queer, and make him a present^ if I 
did not, I would certainly be « dead 
man before to-monrow*g sun ; '*Por," 
said he, "a fuqueers curse is good as 
kismut-ke-bat" (a matter of fate) 
Some of his fellpws now se^iiig that 
the murder was out, ventured to come 
back, and joined in requesting m^ to 
save my life while there wa^ yet time. 

A laugh was the only answer I cbuld 
make. This somewhat re-assured 
them, but it was easy to see that I was 
regarded by all as a doomed man. Jt 
was to no purpose that I told them J 
was now quite well, and endeavored to 
explain the cause of my sickness. 
They would have it that I was in a dy- 
ing state, ancj that my only salvation 
lay in sending off a messenger with h 
kid and a bag of rupees to the fuqueer. 
The durdzee (tailor), who had just come 
from the village where the fuqueer had 
taken refuge, told me, that as soon as 
the fuqueer heard that I was ill, he 
performed a pas seulof a most impres- 
sive character, shouting and threaten- 
ing to curse everybody in the village as 
he had cursed me and mine. The con- 
sequence was that pice, cowries, rice 
and ghee were showered upon him with 
overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word, I armed my- 
self with a horsewhip, set out fox the 
village, and found the fuqueer sur- 
rounded by a dense crowd of men and 
women ; to whom he was jabbering 
with tremendous volubility; telling 
them how he had Withered me up root 
and branch, and expressing a hope 
that I would serve as a lesson to tne 
other children of Sheitan who ventur- 



ed to tajie liberties with a fm 
The crowd hid me from him till 11 
in upon his dreams with a slight 
of my whip across hre shoulders. 
eyes nearly leaped out of their soc] 
when he turned round and saw 
Another intimation from my thongi 
him off with a yell, leaving the 
spoil he had collected from the i 
villagers behind. What became 
I cannot tell. I heard no more 
him.' 

A few such adventures as these «oi 
tend to lessen the gross, and, to tbt 
expensive superstitions under viL 
the natives of India at present labor. 



A POETIC GEM. 
The following beautiful lines are _ 
cribed to the pen of Wolfe, the amW 
of the "Burial of Sir John Moore,' 
written soon after the death of his bi 
loved wife. They ere indeed a mofl 
touching egression of bereaved afe 
tio*: 

If t had thought thoQ oooldX her* dM^ 

I might not weep for thee; 
But I forgot, when by thj eU% 

That thou oould'st mortal be; 
It neyer through my mind had paaM 

The time woUd e'er be o'er 
That on thee I shooNI lool( my lart, 

And' thou ahoifld'at amlle no motel 

And etiU upon that &ee I look, 

And think twin amfle again; 
Nind fttU the Oioai^t I oauMt hrabk 

Thati must look in Tain; 
But when I speak thot doet not mj 

What thou ne'er left'st uneaid; 
And then I feel, as well I may. 

Dear Mary! thou art dead. 

Jf thou oould'st stay e'en as thoa ati, 

AH cold and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles hare been; 
While e'en thy chill, bleak corpse I bav«^ 

Thou seemest still nine own; 
But as I lay thee in the graTe^ 

I f^ I am alonet 

I do net think, where'er Umhi art, 

Thou hast forgotten me; 
And I perhaps, may soothe ihif heart 

In tldnking, too» of thee, 
Yet there was round thee such a dawa 

Of light ne'er seen before, 
As fKaej never could hare drawn. 

And nerer can Twtora. 
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[FfetMB th6 Lyxni PioDatgr*] 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

I am anxious to say a few words 
about home. The song tells us 'there 
is no place like it.' And the song is 
ri^ht. But how few homes there are 
in the world! Or how mafty 'homes 
which are no homes!' It is enough to 
make a person sick to think of it. Not 
one home in ten ia^ deserving of the 
name. And what wonder! Look at 
it. 

A young man meets a pretty face in 
the ball room« falls in love with it, 
'marries it,' goes to house -keeping with 
it, and boasts of having a home to go 
to, and a wife. The chances are, nine 
to ten, he has neither. Her pretty face 
gets to be an old story — or becomes 
faded or. freckled or, fretted — and as 
that face was all he wanted, all he paid 
attention to, all he sat up with, all he 
bargained for, all he swoie to lov^, 
honor and protect — he gets sick of his 
trade ; knows a dozen faces which he 
likes better ; gives up staying at home 
evenings ; consoles himself with cigars, 
oysters, whiskey punch, and politics, 
and looks upon bis home as a very in- 
difierent boarding house. A family of 
children grow up about him ; but neith- 
er he nor his face knows any thing 
about training them ; so they come up 
helter skelter — made toys of when ba- 
bies, dolls when boy sand girls, drudges 
when young men and women, and so 
passes year after year, and not one 
quiet, happy, hearty, homely hour is 
known thoughout the whole. household. 
Take anotner case. A young wo- 
man is smitten with a pair of whiskers. 
Curled hair never before had such 
charmp. She sets her cap for them. 
They take. The delighted whiskers 
make an offer, first one, then the oth- 
er, proffering themselves both in ex- 
change for her heart. The dear Miss 
is overcome with magnanimity, closes 
the bargain, carries home the prize, 
shows it to pa and ma, calls herself 
engaged to it, thinks there never was 
such a pair (of whiskers) before, and 
in a few weeks they are married. Mar- 
ried ! yes, the world calls it so, and we 
wiU. What 18 the result? A short 



honeymoon, and then the unlucky dis- 
covery that they are as unlike as chalk 
and cheese, and not to be made one, 
though all the priests in Christendom 
pronounced them so. 

There are many other kinds of ill- 
assorted marriages ; and they all regult 
in unhappy homes. What else -could 
be expected? Young folks get their 
ideas of the holiest relation in life, 
from the novel. Or when this is not 
the case, they in most instances, have 
no idea at all of it, but are governed in 
their choice and conduct by their feel- 
ings, their passions, or their . imagined 
interests. Thus the marriage union 
is abused throughout the civilized 
world, and the terrible retribution is 
seen in myriads of discordant and dis- 
ordered households. Home, which 
should be the most beautiful of places, 
is shunned by thousands as a pest 
house. Childr^i finding no enjoyment 
beneath the parental roof, seek for it in 
places of public resort, become cor- 
rupted in their manners and morals, 
and are ruined. To this cause, more 
than to almost any other can be traced 
the iiOmorality of oor youth. Look at 
this town. See the hundreds of dirty 
faced brats which swarm our streets, 
and insult every passer by with impu- 
nity! Have they homes which are 
homes? Nof Theyhave places where 
they stayo'nights, eat, get scolded and 
whipped ; but as for the purifying in- 
fluence of home, they are strangers to 
it. Their fathers and mothers are no 
more than light and darkness, or fire 
and powder. It is so in all our towns; 
it is> so every where. 

0, what a delight it is — if it were 
only for the rarity of the thing — to en- 
ter a house where husband and wife are 
one, and the whole family are united 
together in the bonds of love ! There 
always is peace, there always is heav- 
en itself. Sorrow there will be of 
course, for shade is every where as in- 
evitable as sunshine ; but alike in sor- 
row and in joy — possibly more in sor- 
row than in joy — the true home, the 
home which ' is home, is a scene of the 
utmost beauty. It is the pure domes- 
tic influence which the world mainly 
needs for its purification* These noisy 
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sects, these swelling parties, conceited 
orators, may all do a required work, 
but the one thing needful is the calm, 
serene, yet resistless influence of home. 
Show me a family of children brought 
up in the pure atmosphere of a place, 
leAin^o the paths of light and love by 
a kiild mother, directed to scenes of 
honorable ambition by a wise father, 
disciplined in all pure affections by the 
sweet intercourse of brother and sister, 
and the offices of good neighborhood^ 
and you show me a family whose char- 
acters will do more towards elevating 
the moral sentiments of the communi- 
ty, and unloosing its bands of wicked- 
ness, than could be effected by all the 
organizations into which poor human 
nature ever has been dove-tailed. 



Expression of the Eye. — One of 

the most mysterious of living things, 
is the expression of the eye. It is 
this which gives the character to the 
whole face ; you look in the eye and 
recognize the conscious being. Net 
until the eye is opened, does the face 
seem to have any expression of mean- 
ing. This is the case even with any 
considerable animal ; while its eyes are 
shut, it seems not to be completely with 
us : but open one of its eyes, and what 
a striking feeling is instantaneously 
produced. The being is now made 
present as it looks through the exposed 
organ. The late John Foster seems to 
have been much struck by this remack- 
able expression of the eye, and made 
several entries respecting it in his Jour- 
nal. In one place he thus writes: *'I 
observed a long time, through a small 
opening in a completely built and closed 
shed, a cow and calf. The cow ad- 
vanced her head to the opening to ob- 
serve me too ; we looked in each oth- 
ers face at a very short distance, a long 
time and I indulged a kind of wonder- 
ing about the nature of our mutual con- 
sciousness and thought of each other. 
I observed the great difference between 
the degree of intelligence expressed in 
the eyes and looks of the cow, and 
those of the calf. Yet vastly less dif- 
ference than between the looks of a 
human infant and a mature person. 



This expression of the eye depends J 
something more than organizatiGj 
You may observe the eyes of two |nJ 
sons, which, in their structure 
color are apparently quite the 
and yet the ocular expression of ead 
individual is entirely different, 
eye seems more than any oti 
feature to express the intelle 
character, as toe mouth and lips ex< 
pnress the feelings and appetites. In 
aginative genuises have always expreJ 
sive eyes ; they seem to be bright 'vil^ 
something like an angel light.' Ho^ 
the eyes flash in anger, and melt ii 
love. 



of mrsten 



Fragrance. — Oh, world 
that everywhere hangs about 
within us! Who can, even in unafiib 
ation, penetrate to the depths of th 
conunonest of the phenomena of oJ 
daily life?-2-Take, for instance, one a 
those pots of Narcissi. We havcoa^ 
selves bad a plant of the variety know^ 
as soliel d*or, in flower in a eittijic 
room for six weeks, during the depi 
of winter, giving forth the whole d 
that time, without (so far aswekoovi 
ceasing, even during sleep (for vt 
need hardly tell our readers that pjasn 
do sleep), the same full stream of h- 
grance. Love itself does not seem a 
preserve more absolutely its wetli, 
while most liberally dispensing it! 
That fragrance has a material u^ 
though we cannot detect it by ow £fl- 
est tests. What millions of BnllioBi 
of atoms must go to the formatioo cf 
even a single gust, as it were, of tiiii 
divine flower-breath! Yet this roes 
on, through seconds, minutes, how, 
days, weeks, and ceases only witkib 
health of the flower petals. — ^Wbtre, 
then, in these petals — ^these thin, wt 
substantial cream-flakes — may we look 
to find stored upall these inexhausti- 
ble supplies! Where, indeed? Ak 
if they are not stored up, but mvlj 
created as given forth — is not that etei 
more wonderful? Would that anjow 
could show us the nature and mods' 
of operation of such miraculous cbr 
mistry. 
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THE HISTORY OF A ROSE. 

The moral of the following trait of 
Royal life in France lies in the illus- 
tration it affords of **the good old 
times.*' It is abtidged from the French 
of Eugene de' Mirecourt. 

The gallery parallel to the course of 
the Seine, and which joins the Palace 
of the Tuilleries to the Louvre, was de- 
signed by PhilibBrt de TOrme, and 
finished towards the end of 1663. On 
the 15th of January, 1664, Louis the 
Fourteenth descended into the vast 
greenhouses, where his gardener, Le 
Notre, had collected from all parts of 
the world the rarest and most beautiful 
plants and flowers. 

The air was soft and balmy as that 
of spring-time in the South. At the 
right of the great Monarch stood Col- 
bert, silently revolving gigantic pro- 
jects of state ; at the leijf was Lauzun, 
that ambitious courtier, who, not pos- 
sessing sufficient tact to discern royal 
hatred under thfe mask of court favor, 
was afterwards 'destined to expiate, at 
Pignerol, the crime of being more 
amiable and handsome than the king. 
"Messieurs," said Louis, showing to 
his companions a long and richly-laden 
avenue of orange-trees, "are not these 
a noble present from our ancient ene- 
my, Philip the Fourth, now our father^ 
in-law? He has rifled his own gardens 
to deck the Tuilleries ; and the Infanta, 
we hope, when walking beneath these 
trees, will cease to regret the shade of 
theEscurial." 

"Sire," said Colbert gravely, "the 
Queen mourns a much greater loss — 
that of your Majesty's affections." 

'* Parbleau /** exclaimed Lauzun, 
gaily; **in order to lose anything, one 
must first have possessed it. Now, if 
I don*t mistake" — 

"Siletice! M Le Due. M. De Col- 
bert, my marriage was the work of Ma- 
zarin— quite sufficient to guarantee 
that the heart was not consulted." 

The minister bowed, without reply- 
ing. 

"As to you, M. De Lauzun," con- 
tinued the King, "beware, hencefor- 
ward, how you forget that Maria The- 
lesa is Queen of France, and that the 
21 



nature of our feelings towards her is 
not to be made a subject of discussion." 

"Sire, forgive my" — 

"Enough l" interrupted Louis ap- 
proaching a man, who, unmindful of 
the King's presence, had taken off his 
coat, in order the more easily to prune 
a tall flowering shrub. 

This was the celebrated gardener, 
Le Nt)tre. Absorbed in some unpleas- 
ant train of thought, he had not heed- 
ed the approach of visitors, and contin-^ 
ued to mutter and grumble to himself, 
while diligently using the pruning- 
knife. 

"What ! are we out of humor?" ask- 
ed Louis. 

Without resuming his coat, the gar- 
dener cried eagerly— "Sire, justice! 
This morning, the Queen Dowager's 
maidfr of honor came hither, and, in 
spite of my remonstrances, did an in- 
finity of misehief. See this American 
magnolia, the only one your Majesty 
possesses. Well, Sire, they cut off its 
finest blossoms: neither oranges nor ro- 
ses could escape them. Happily I 
succeeded in hiding from them my fa- 
vorite child — my beautiful rose-tree, 
which I have nursed with so much 
care, and which will live for fifty years, 
provided care be trken not to allow it 
to produce more than one rose in the 
season." Then, pointing to the plant 
of which he spoke, Le Notre contin- 
ued: ***Tis the hundred-leaved rose, 
Sire ! Hitherto 1 have saved it from 
pillage ; but I protest to your Majesty, 
if such conduct be renewed" — 

" Come, come !" interposed the Mon- 
arch, "we must not be too hard on 
young girls. They are like butterflies, 
and love flowers." 

^*Morbl€uf Sire, butterflies don't 
break boughs, and eat oranges T* 

Louis deigned to smile at hi^ f*"^- 
ener's repartee. "Tell us," he said, 
"who were the culprits?" 

"All the ladies, Sire ! Yet, no. I 
am wrong. There was one young crea- 
ture, as fresh and lovely as this very 
rose, who did not imitate her compan- 
ions. The poor child even tried to 
comfort me while the others were 
tearing my flowers; they called her 
Louise." 
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**It was Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re," 8aidLau2un, **the young person 
whom your Majesty remarked yester 
day in attendaMce on Madame Hen 
riette." 

*<She shall have her reward," said 
liouis. "Let Mademoiselle de la Val 
li^rebethe only maid of honor invited 
to the ball to be given here to-night." 

•*A ball I Ah, my poor flowers T* 
* cried Le Notre, clasping his hands in 
despair. 

Colbert ventured to remind his Maj- 
esty that he had promised to give an 
audience that evening to two architects, 
Claude Perrault and Liberal Bruant ; 
of whom, the first was to bring designs 
for the Observatory ; the second, a plaq 
for the Hotel des Invalides. 

** Receive these gentlemen yourself,*^ 
replied the King; ** while we are dan- 
cing, M. de Colbert will labor for our 
glory ; posterity will never be the 
wiser! Only, in order to decorate 
these bare walls, have the goodness to 
send to the manufactory of the Gobe- 
lins, which you have just established, 
for some of the beautiful tapestry 
which you praise so highly." 

Accordingly, to the utter despair of 
Le Notre, the ball took place in the 
greenhouses, metamorphosed, as if by 
magic, into a vast gallery, illumined by 
a thousand lustres, sparkling amid 
flowers and precious stones. Each 
fragrant orange-tree bore wax-lights 
amid its branches, and many Iove?y 
faces gleamed amongst the flowery 
thickets; while bright eyes watched 
the footsteps of the mighty master of 
the revel. The cutting north-east 
wind blew outside; poor wretches 
shivered on the pavement; but what 
did that matter while the court danced 
and laughed amid trees and flowers, and 
breathed the soft sweet summer air? 

Maria Theresa did not mingle in the 
scene; timid and retiring, the young 
Queen fled from the noisy gaiety of the 
court, and usually remained with her 
aunt, the Queen Mother. On this oc- 
casion, therefore, the ball was presided 
over by Madame Henriette, and by 
Olynipia Mancini, Countess of Sois- 
aons. The gentle La Valli^re kept, 
modestly, in the back-ground, until 



espied by the King, beneath the mag- 
nolia, nrfiidh her companions had so 
recklessly despoiled of its flowers, and 
which had cost them their exclosioo 
from the fitt. 

The next moment the hand of Looiae 
trembled in that of her Sovtt-eign ; for 
Louis the Fourteenth had chosen the 
maid of honor for his partner in the 
dance. At the close of the evening, 
Ld Notre, who had received private or- 
ders, brought forward his favorite rose- 
tree, transplanted into a richly-gilded 
vase. The poor man looked like a 
criminal approaching the place ef exe- 
cution. He lajd the flower on a raised 
step near the throne \ and on the front 
of Its vase every one read the words 
which had formerly set Olympus in a 
flame— "To the most beautiful !" . 

Many rival belles grew pale when 
th^ heard the Duede Lauasun ordered 
by Louis to convey the precious rose- 
tree into the apartment of Mademoiselle 
de la Vallidre. But Le Notre rejoiced, 
for the fair one gaye him leave to come 
each day and attend (o the welfare of 
his beloved flower. 

The rose-tree soon became to the fa- 
vorite a mysterious talisman by which 
she estimated the constancy of Louis 
the Fourteenth. She watched with 
anxiety all its chances of vegetation, 
trembling' at the fail of a leaf, and 
weeping whenever a new bud failed to 
replace a withered blossom. Louise 
had, yielded her erring heart to the 
dreams of love, not to the visions of 
ambition. "Tender, and ashamed of 
being so,** as Madame de Sevign^ has 
described her, the young giii mourned 
for her fault at the foot of the altar. 
Remorse punished her for her happi- 
ness; and more then once has toe 
priest, who read first mass at the chapel 
of Versailles, turned at the sound of 
stifled sobs proceeding from the Royal 
recess, and seen there a closely -veiled 
figure. 

The f^en angel still remembered 
heaven. 

Thus passed ten years. At their end, 
the rose-tree might be seen placed on a 
magnificent stand in the Palace of 3t« 
Germain ; but despite of Le Notre's 
constant care, the flower bent sadly 
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on its blighied stem. Near it thd 
Suchesse de laVaI1iere(forso she had 
just been created) was weeping bitter- 
ly- 

Her most intimate friend, Francoise 
Athenais de Montemar, Comtes86 de 
S^ontespan, entered, and exclaimed, 
••What, weeping, Louise! Has not 
the King, just given you the tahoUret as 
a fresh proof of his lovfe?" 

Withoutrepljnng, La Valli^re point- 
ed to her rose. 

"What an absurd superstition?" 
cried Madame de Monteispan, seating 
herself near her friend. "Tis really 
childish to fancy that the affections of 
a Monarch should follow the destiny 
of a flower. Come, child," she con- 
tinued, playfully slapping the fair 
monmer s hands with ner fan, "you 
know you are always adorable, and 
iprhy should you not be always adored ?'* 
"Because another has had the art to 
supplant me." 

Athenai^ bit her lip. Louise ' had at 
length discovered tnat her pretended 
friend was seeking to undermine her. 
On the previous evening the Kine had 
conversed for a long time with Mad« 
ame de Montespan in the Queen's 
apartments. He had greatly enjoyed 
her clever mimicry of certain court 
personages ; and when La Valli^lre had 
ventured to reproach him tenderly, he 
had replied — 

"Louise, you are silly; your rose- 
tree speaks untruly when it calum- 
niates me I" 

None but Athenais, to whom alone 
h had been confided, could have be 
trayed the secret. And now, at the 
entrance of her rival. La Vallidre has- 
tened to dry up her (ears, but not so 
speedily as to prevent the other from 
perceiving them. Her feigned caress- 
es, and ill-disguised tone of triumph, 
provoked Louise to let her see that she 
discerned her treachery. But Athenais 
pretended not to feel that the shaft was 
aimed at her. 
i "Supplant you, dear Louise!" she 
[ said in a tone of surprise ; "it would 
be difficult to do that, I should think, 
, when the King is wholly devoted to 
you!" 
Rising with a careless air, she ap 



proached the rose-tree, drew from her 
glove an almost invisible phial, and, 
with a rapid gesture, poured on its 
foot-stalk the corrosive liquid which 
the tiny flask contained. 

This was the third time that Mad* 
ame de Montespan had practised this 
unworthy manoeuvre, unknown to the 
sorrowful favorite, who, as her insid* 
ious rival well knew, would believe 
the infidelity of the King, only on the 
testimony of his precious gift. 

Next morning, Le Notre found the 
rose-tree quite dead. The poor old 
man loved it as if it had been nis child, 
and his eyes were filled with tears as he 
carried it to its mistress. 

Then Louise felt, indeed, that no 
hope remained. Pale and trembling, 
she took a pair of scissors, cut off the 
withered UoBsom, and placed it under a 
crystal vase. Afterwards, falling on 
her knees, she prayed to Heaven for 
strength to fulfill the resolution she had 
made. 

The age of Louis the Fourteenth 
passed away, with its glory and with its 
crimes. Francehad now reached that 
disastrous epoch, when famine and pes* 
tilence mowed down the peaceful in- 
habitants, and Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene cut the royal army to pieces 
on the frontiers. 

One day^ the death-bell tolled from 
a convent tower in the Rue St. Jacques, 
and two long files of female Carme- 
lites bore, to her last dwelling, one of 
their strict and silent order. 

When the last offices were finished, 
and all the nuns had retired to their 
ceils, an old man came and knelt be- 
side the quiet grave. His trembling 
hand raised a crystal vase which had 
been placed on the stone ; he took from 
beneath it a withered rose, which he 
pressed to his lips, and murmured, in 
a voice broken by sobs: — 

"Poor heart ! Poor flower !" 

The old man was Le Notre ; and the 
Carmelite nun, buried that morning, 
was Sister Louise de la Mis^ricorde^ 
formerly Duchess de la Valli^re. 

Household Woxdf. 
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««WHAT DOST THOU HEEBf* 

18T Knm, mhk^AtS^ 
The sUn snuJl Toiee that in the proj^heVf tar 
fiounded of old, isspoaklng to us now ; 
Hark to its caU, "Mortal, what dort tfaon hMaP 
Thy s«r«t soul may b#st the tmth aTOWt 
Look thou wlthhi, and scan its dtpths wlthoars 
XpA thou ihalt find the solemn answer thera. 

In this fclr world, where Ood has placed ihy to^ 
Ask, has His glory heen thy diiefest ahn! 
In that high quest, all haser cares forgot* 
Wild dreams of earthly splendor, power and teM 
Ax^ all thy hopes on that foundation stayed. 
That resteth firm, though all beside should fkdet 

In life's bright morning, 'ere the eye grbwvdlm, 
Or the step feeble, hast thou told aside 
The worid's Tain cares and put thy trust in Him, 
Who to thy youth will prore the gurestg u id o - ■ 
And turned ftrom pleasure's derlous lamp away, 
Wot the puz« light that bums to perfect day. 

Or hast tbon, in the wrriee of thy Ood, 
Through a long course of years been deep^ btoiii 
flafe in Hit Iotc, the narrow path hath trod, 
And calmly waitest for thy hearenly rest: 
If tkit thou doest here, thy hopes of HeaT«n 
Dwell on a rock that nerer can berirenf 

Or hare the world's fond ties enchaln'd tl^ he«rtf 
Thy best affBctions on a phantom tfarownr— 
Content to yield the Almighty but a part 
Of all those gifts that come from Hhn alone—' 
And energies to earth's rile usee bent 
That wer« by Bha for high attaiBment kidff 

Has roflO'lipped poesy, with tyren call. 
Wooed thee away from higher, holier thingrf 
Sweet though her fount may be, twill turn to gall, 
Unmix'd with waters fh>m eternal springa^ 
Her blossoms are of earth, and must deea^;— 
Then seek those flowers that cannot feda away» 

Has waalth allured thee with its gUtterIng baitf 
Or pleasure's meteor caught thy wandering eytf 
OhI cease the Tata puwuit, 'ere yrt too late, 
Withto thy Tery grasp theyTl ftdeanddie: 
Bash down the cup 'ere thou haattouch'd ita brim, 
And seek the jttari of price that ne'er grows dim. 

OhI grant us, Lord, a good account to giTe, 

When Thou shall'tcall us to Thy throbe on h|^ 

And that upon the earth we all'may ttre, 

Tb fit us for Thy serrlce ta the sky— 

And to Thy praise, with blissful hearts, to ^end 

ffhaglad eternity that knows no end. 



ROMANCES. 
It is possible ( says Tiasot) that of 
all the causes which have injured the 
health of woman, the principal has been 
the prodigious multiplication of ro- 
mances. From the cradle to the most 
advanced age, they read them with an 
eagerness which keeps them alsKMt 
without motion and without sleep. A 
young girl* instead of running about 
and playing, reads, and perpetual^ 
reads, and at twenty becomes full of 
vapors, instea,d of being qualified for 
the duties of a good wife or nuife. 
These causes, which influence tho 
physical, equally influence the moral 
man, I have known persons of botii 
ibexes, whose constitutions would haw 
been robust, \^eakened gradually by 
the too strong impressions of impai* 
sioned writings. The most tender ro- 
mances hinder. marriages instead of 
promoting them. A woman while her 
heart is warmed by the langour of 
love, does not seek a husband — a kero 
must lay his laurels at her feet. Tic 
fire of love does not warm her heart, 
it only influences her imagination. 



* Hasty words rankle the wound which 
injury gives, but soft words assuage it, 
forgiveness cures it, and forgetting 
takes away the scar. 



AoB or Animals. — ^A bear rarely 
exceeds twenty years; a dog liv« 
twenty years; a wolf, twenty; a fox, 
fourteen or sixteen. The average aft 
of cats is fifteen years; of a squirrel or 
hare, seven or eight. Elephants have 
been known to have lived to the mat 
age of four hundred years. Hogs have 
.been known to live to the age oi thiitj 
years; the rhinoceros to fifty. A 
horse, has. been known to live to Um 
age of seventy -two, but avera^ 
twenty- five to thirty. Camels some- 
times live to the age of one hundnd. 
Stags are long-lived. Sheep seldon 
exceed the age of ten. Gows live 
about fifteen years. An eagle died it 
Vienna at the age of one hundred and 
four years; ravens frequently reachtbs 
age of one hundred. Swans havebeea 
known to live three hundred years; 
pelicans are long-lived. A tortoise kai 
oeen known' to live much above one 
I hundred and ninety years. 
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FIRST QUARRELS. 

I went to my quiet place at the 
stem of the boat, and turned away so 
that 1 could see only the turbid river 
and the dull» gray sky. It was. as 
complete solitude as though I htid been 
on Kobinson Crusoe's raft ta the midst 
of the Pacific. ' I pondered ovi/r life 
and its. mysteries, as one does who is 
used to lon^liness^— who is accustomed 
to dwell, as it were, on a mountaintop,' 
aeeii^g the world and it» inhabitants 
move below like puppets in a show. 
And herein does fate half atone for ties 
riven, and ties never formed !— *that in 
such a life one learns to fOrget self; 
and all individual joys^nd grieft, loves 
and hatreds, are swallowed up in uni- 
versal sympathies. ^ 

I pondered much on the two young 
creatures I had left below ; and, woman* 
like, I thought chiefly of the woman. 
She seemed to me like a child toying 
with a precious jewel, little knowing 
what a fearful thing it is to throw away 
love, or to play lightly, mockingly, 
with those feelings on which must rest 
the joy or woe of two human souls for 
a lifetime. And passing from this in- 
dividual case, I thought solemnly, al- 
most pain^lly of the strange mysteries 
of human life, which seem often to 
bestow the priceless boon of love where 
it is unvalued and cast away. Uncon< 
sciously I repeated the well-known 
words, 'To him that hath shall be giv- 
en, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away/ But my soul answered 
meekly, 'Only on earth, and life is not 
long — not long !* 

And turning once more to the group 
of my fellow-voyagers, I saw the two 
in whom I took such an interest. They 
were standing together, a little apart, 
leaning on ,the vessel's side. He was 
talking to her, not angrily, but grave- 
ly — earnestly. In the expression of 
his face I scarce recognized the man 
who had borne smiHngly all her idle 
jests, sportive contradictions and ca- 
prices, an hour ago. She tried them 
again for a few minutes ; but in vain*. 
Then she hung her head, and pouted. 
Soon quick, wilful answers came. T 
heard them not ; but I was sure of the 



fact from her flushed cheek and spark- 
ling eye, as she disengaged her arm 
from' his; * Man's patience is never 
eternal, not even in the honeymoon ; 
he spoke to her firmly, while his face 
darkened into positive anger, and then 
there was a siillen silence between 
them. 

The time passed; and still they re* 
mained in the same position together; 
but lo ! what a sea of sullen anger was 
between them ! Neither sa'w the other's 
face ; but I saw both. He stood gazing up 
into the leaden clouds, his mouth firm- 
ly set, and yet twitching every now and 
then with suppressed feeling. Was it* 
perchance, the bitter disappointment, 
almost agony, of the man who has 
with pain and toil built for himself a 
housenold hearth, and finds it trodden 
into ruins by the Very idol whom he 
hoped to place there forever} A fool* 
ish girl ! wishing to try your power, 
and keep the honored husband a tyran- 
nized lover still. Do you think what 
it is you do? When you suffer your 
own hands to tear down the fair adorn- 
ments of idolatry with which his pas- 
sion has decked you, and appear before 
him, not as an angelic ideal, but a 
selfish sullen, or vain woman, little 
know you that it may take years of de- 
votion to efface the bitterness produced 
by that one hour — ^the first when he 
sees you as you are ! 

The young husband glanced once 
only at his wife ; but that was enough. 
The lower lip — that odious lower lip, 
which had at first awoke my doubts ! — 
was the very image of weak, pouting 
suUenness. But its weakness was its 
safeguard against continued obstinacy ^ 
and I saw — though the husband did 
not see — that, as she bent over the 
side, tear after tear dropped silently 
into the river. There was hope still ! 

She was leaning over the gangway 
door, a place scarce dangerous, save to 
the watchful anxiety of affection. 
However, the fact seemed to strike Her 
husband ; for he suddenly drew her 
away, though formally, and without 
any sign of wishing for reconciliation. 
But, this one sli^t act sho'^ed the 
thougfatfulness, the love— oh, if she 
had only answered it by one kind look, 
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one word of atonement. But no ; there 
she stood — ^immovable. Neither would 
yield. 1 would have given the world 
oould I have whispered in the wife's ear, 
•For the love of Heaven — for the love 
of him — for tke peace of your whole 
life, be the first to say, forgive me right 
or wrong, never mind. Whichever 
have erred, it is your place— as weak- 
est and most loving — ^to yield first. 
Oh, did you but know the joy, the bless- 
edness of creeping close to your hus- 
band's wounded, perchance angry heart, 
and saying. — Take me in there again ; 
let us not be divided more ! And he 
would take you, ay, at once, and love 
you the more for the forbearance which 
never even asked of his pride the con- 
cession that he was also wrong !' 

Perhaps this long speech was partly 
written in his eyes; for when, by chance, 
they met the young wife's, she turned 
away, coloring crmison; and at that 
moment up came the enemy once mote, 
in the shape of the intrusive elderly 
gentleman; but the husband's lecture, 
whatever it was, had its effect in the 
girl's demeanor. — She drew back with 
a quiet womanly reserve, strongly con- 
trasted with her former coquettish for- 
wardness, and left 'Mr. Goodriche' in 
{ossesion of the field. And I liked the 
usband ten times better for the gentle 
Bianly dignity with which he shook off 
all trace of ill -humor, and conversed 
with the intruder. The boyish lover 
seemed changed into the firm» self-de* 
pendent man. And when the wife tim- 
idly crept up, and put her arm through 
his, he turned round and smiled upon 
her. Oh, how gladly, yet how shyly, 
ahe answered the slight token of peace! 
And I said to myself, **that man will 
have a just, and firm, yet tender sway: 
he will make a first-rate head of afam- 
Uy!' 

I saw little more of them until near 
the journey's end. They were then sit- 
ting; 4n the half empty cabin alone to- 
S^er; for, to my delight, and perhaps 
sirs, the obnoxious individual of mid- 
dle age had landed at Blackwall. Very 
quiet they seemed; all the exuberant 
Mj^piness which at first had found vent 
in almost childish frolic was passed 



away. The girl no longer laughed an<i 
jested with her young husband; bat she 
drew close to his side, her head bend- 
ing toward his shoulder, as though, but 
for the presence of a stranger, it would 
Cain droop there, heavy with its weight 
of penitence and love. — ¥et, as I 
watched the restless look in her eyes, 
and the faint shadow that still lingered 
on the young man's face, I thought 
how puch had been periled* and how 
happy — ay, ten times happier-^would 
both have Mx had the nrst qoanel 
never been! 

In the confusion of departure, I lost 
my young friends, as I thought, for* 
ever; but en penetrating the mysten* 
ous depths of an omnibus, I heard a 
pleasant voice addressing me; — ^'so yo« 
are again our fellow-passenger to ■»— !' 

But I "will not say where, lest the 
young couple should *speer' forme, and 
demand why I dared to 'put them is 
print.' And yet they would scarce be 
wroth did they know the many chords 
they touched; and the warm interest 
they awakened in a poor withered heart 
which has so few. 

It was the dreariest of wet nights bk 
London. Heaven knows how dreary 
that is! — ^but they did not seem to feel 
it stall. They were quite happy— 
quite gay. I wondered wnether for then 
was prepared the deepest bliss of earth 
— first * coming home;' and I felt almost 
sure of it when the husband called out 

to the conductor, 'set us down at ;* 

naming a quiet, unobtrusive, new- 
built square. He said it with the half- 
conscious importance of one who gives 
a new address, thinking the world must 
notice what is of so much interest to 
himself; and then the young people 
looked at one another and smiled* 

I said to the wife-— drawins the bow 
at a venture — ^<what a miscyable ni^t! 
Is it not pleasant coming home!' 

She looked first at her husband, and 
then turned to me, her whole face 
beaming and glowing with happiness, 
*0h, it is— it is!' 

They bade me good night, and dis- 
appeared. — I leaned back in my daik 
comer, my heart very full; it had just 
> strength to give them a silent bleasing 
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and no more. I remembered only that 
I had been joung once, and that I was 
now an old maid of forty years. 

Obaoibefa? Journal. 



Carine, Weepiho9 and SiOHnra.-— 
Ds. James Wardrop, aa English med- 
ical author of eminence, in a recent 
treatise on Diseases of the Heart, says 
tkat aaaoag the means to influence the 
circulation and relieve the heart, not 
in a poetical though proper enough sense 
of "the spirits," are laughing, crying, 
wreeping, sobbing, sighing, cougbing, 
sneezing, hiccupping and vomiting ; 
that which we suppose tcybe a mental, 
being.in part a mechanical, or at least 
a physiological action. 

Crying, which consists in a succes- 
aion of violent and long-protracted ex- 
pirations, will have the effect, by di- 
aainishingthe circulation inthepuhno- 
nary arteries, of unloading the left 
heart and large arteries, of any surplus 
quantity of blood, caused by the ac- 
tion of the heart having been disturbed, 
whether by mental causes or from bod- 
ily pain ; hence, the relief which those 
who suffer mental affliction or bodily 
pain, derive from crying — an act which 
le resorted to throughout the whole 
animal kingdom, to relieve the heart 
from the hurtful effects of pain. 

From the same caase arise the great 
languor in the circulation, and even the 

femicious effects which have so often 
eon known to follow the endurance of 
severe bodily pain without crying. A 
man who made no signs of great suf- 
fering during a military flogging, drop- 
ped down lifeless. 

We see many examples in crying in 
hysterical women ; and the screams 
which are made from fear or from men- 
tal agony, must have a powerful in- 
fluence in unloading a congested heart. 
Weeping, also, which consists in ir- 
regular respiration, either with or with- 
out crying, is an effort or voluntary 
act made to facilitate the pulmonary 
circulation, and relieve that congestion 
in the heart which is caused by grief. 
Weeping, observes Haller, begins with 
a fall inspiration, after which follow 
short expirations and inspirations. It 



is finishe4 by a deep expiration, and 
immediately followed by a deep inspi- 
ration. 

Hence arise the baneful eflfects, and 
the sensation of foUness, "the fullness 
of heart," and even of pain in the car- 
diac region, so frequently experienced 
by those who have not wept when the 
mind has been greatly agitated. 

Sighing appears also to be a move- 
ment employed by nature to relieve 
the heart from congestion. The full 
inspirations which are made in sighing^ 
by withdrawing the venous blood from 
the head, will assist in restoring the 
balance of the circulation, both within 
the head and chest, when it has been 
-destroyed by some violent mental emo* 
tion or bodily pain. Says Shakspeare: 

"Bt flghed ft ilfl^ aoportantoof and prolbiind m it 
DU seem to shatter aU his bulk and eDdhls being." 



Jean Paul Richter says, he "would 
rather dwell in the dim fog of super- 
stition than in an atmosphere ranfied 
to nothing by the air pump of disbe- 
lief." 

How many fine hats serve as a 
cover for worthless heads, and how 
many plaited shirt bosoms cover a hol- 
low cavern where a heart should he 
lodged.^ 

Who is there that must not be con- 
vinced, he is but a useless person, and 
never of such an extraordinary merit« 
when he considers that at his death 
he leaves a world which will not miss 
him, and where such numbers are ready 
to supply his place! 

BroysM. 



Rose Insects. — If our lady readers 
are desirous of keeping their rose bush- 
es free from the small green vermin 
that so frequently infest them, the fol- 
lowing remedy will be found a most 
effectual one: To three gallons of wa« 
ter add one peck of soot and one auart 
of unslaked lime. Stir it well — let it 
stand for twenty -four hours, and whan 
the soot rises to the surface skim it off. 
] Use a syringe for applying it.^ 
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THE PAINTER DUHOBRET. 

Among the pupils of Albert Dorer; 
in Nuremberg, was one whom he had 
received out of charity, discerning in 
him traces of talent, which he consid- 
ered worth cultivation. — This cultiva- 
tion was not hopeless, under the eye of 
the master, even in one who had pass- 
ed the age of forty^ who was poor, even 
to indigence, and who had hitherto con* 
trived to gain a scanty subsistence by 
painting signs, on the coarsest of tapes- 
try, at that time much used in Ger- 
many. The name of this man on 
whom fortune seemed to have wreaked 
her utmost spite, was Samuel Ihihobret. 
He was short in stature, crooked and 
ugly, and withal had an imperfection in 
his speech that rendered his enunciation 
diflScult; and at times unintelligible. 
He was in consequence the butt of his 
fellow pupils, and they were continu- 
ally breaking jokes upon him, which 
he bore in patient silence. Siill harder 
to endure were the unfeeling taunts qf 
Madame Durer, who occasionally vis 
ited the studio, and always had some 
thing harsh to say about the pupil 
who brought her husband no recom 

fense for his trouble. In short poor Du 
obret's existence was joyless enough; 
and it would have been a burthen in- 
tolerable, with his crust of brown bread, 
when he had it, at home and his life 
abroad, but that he sometimes found 
himself able to escape from the toil and 
humiliation into the country. There 
under the free sky, with the smiling 
landscape around hipi, with the sound 
of streams and the song of birds in his 
ears, the heart of the desolate artist 
would expand. He amused himself with 
sketching some of the beautiful coun- 
try seats in the neighborhood of Nu- 
remberg. In this pleasing occupation, 
and with no one near to laugh and jeer 
at him, Samuel was no longer the same 
man. The abject and melancholy ex- 
pression had disappeared from his face, 
which lighted and glowed with the 
atrange happiness he felt, as drooping 
plants revive; and brighten in color 
under the influence of sunshine. 

Choosing some quiet and sheltered 
spot, Duhobret was accustomed to pass 



many hours of the day seated on the 
turf, with his portfolio on his lap. It 
was then that de produced those nappy 
touches which gave him self confidence 
to undertake labors of more importance 
and energy to shrink from no toil or 
privation. When he returned to the 
city, he oareiully pot aside the unfin- 
ished piece, not daring even to show 
his best {(ketches; for he knew they 
would bring upon him a double portiom 
of scorn and derision. He applied 
himself quietly to his daily tasks in 
the studio; and while he in the me- 
chanical part of his aH, nourished con- 
ceptions that gave him a world of his 
own creation. 

Every day, as a general rule, Samuel 
came early to the studio of Durer, and 
remained until evening. Then he re- 
tired to the comfortless cell in which 
he lodged, and worked in the silent 
hours of the night, to transfer to hm 
canvass the dreams of beauty he had 
brought from the country. He sub- 
mitted to incredible privations to obtain 
the means of procuring pencils, eol- 
ors, etc., nay so ardent was his long- 
ing for progress without obstacle, 
that he is said, by the historian of his 
life, to have been only withheld by 
stem principle, from stealing those in- 
dispensible articles from his compan- 
ions. 

Thus passed three years; and daring 
that time neither Albert Durer, nor 
any of kis pupils, knew of the noc- 
turnal labors of Duhobret. How the 
powers of his physical nature were 
sustained under the incessant task* 
ing of his energies, its impossible to im- 
agine. 

But nature at last gave way. The 
painter was seized with a fever, which 
rapidly reduced the little strength that 
remained to him. No one had the hu- 
manity to supply his wants, though he 
had not in many days tasted food, 
merely moistening his lips with water 
that stood in a stone pitcher by the 
bedside. As the fever abated, Uie 
wild dreams of delirium vanished, and 
Samuel thought himself, near to death. 
For the first time, a bitterness entered 
his soul. He felt a desire to preserve 
the life which seemed so worthless to 
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sdl the world. He most proeure food, 
«uid adopted a desperate reaolution. 

Having risen from his miserable 
coach, he tpok under his arm the last 
picture he had finished, and went out, 
^takiBg his way towards the shop of a 
lender of pictures. The piece was 
one on which he had beslowed great 
pains but he resolved to sell it for what- 
ever price was offered, if ofily enough 
to purchase a single meal. 

As he dragged himself with diffi- 
cfully along the streets, he passed a 
house in front of which a crowd was 
assembled. On enquiring the cause, 
Duhobret learned that a great sale was 
to take place. Various workjs of art, 
collected during thirty yaars, by an 
amateur, whose gallery waa the admi- 
ration of all Nuremberg, was to be 
sold at public auction, the death. «f 
the owjiec having occurred. - 

Struck with the hope of findiag here 
a market for his painting. Samuel 
pressed through the crowd to the sales- 
man, and by dint of entreaties, and 
tlie feelings of compassion awakened 
bj his wretched aspect prevailed on 
lum to allow the piece to oe offered at 
auction. The price at which he esti- 
mated its worth three thalers. 

*'Let it go, said the artist to himself; 
•* the money T^ill procure me bread for 
a week — if a purchaser can be found," 
The picture was examined and criti 
cised by many persons « The exhaust 
ed and anxious artist stood &p&vt. At 
last it was set up for sale. The mon 
otonous voice of the auctioneer repeated 
** At three thalers.' There was no res 
ponse. 

The striken Samuel groaned, and 
buried his face in his hands. It was 
his best work! The salesman called 
attention to its beauties. *'Does it 
not seem," said he, * that the wind is 
really stirring the foliage of those trees; 
and that the leaves bend as they glit 
ter in the sun! How pure and chrystal- 
line in the water; what life breathes in 
animals come to drink at that stream; 
and the Abbey of Nuremberg, with fine 
buildings and in the distance, etc." 

"Twenty -five thalers," said a dry 
weak voice, and the sound startled 
Samuel from the stupor of despair. He 



raised himself on his feet to see whose 
lips had uttered the blessed words. It 
was the picture-vender to whom he 
had first thought of offering his work. 

"Fifty thalers!" cried another sono- 
rous voice. 

The speaker was a Ifirge man dressed 
in black, 

"A hundred," responded the picture- 
dealer, evidently in a considerable vex- 
ation. — His adversary was equally 
prompt. 

"Two hundred thalers!" 

"Three hundred!" 

"Four hundred!" 

"A thousand!" 

There was silence among the spec- 
tators, and the crowd pressed eagerly 
around the opposing bidders, whcf, 
like ti¥0 combatants, stood in the 
centre. 

The countenance of the picture dea- 
ler, showed his agitation, in spite of 
his forced calmness. After a moment's 
hesitation, he cried "two thousand 
thalers." 

"Ten thousand!" responded the tall 
man quickly, while his face glowed 
with anger. 

"Twenty thousand!" The picture 
dealer grew pale as death and clench- 
ed his hands violently. The tall man 
in increased excitement, bid forty thou- 
sand. The look of triumph he cast 
upon his adversary, was too much for 
the picture-dealer: and his eyes flashing 
with rage, he bid fifty thousand. 

How was it meanwhile with poor 
Samuel. He thought all that passed a 
dream, and strove to awaken himself, 
rubbing his eyes, and pressing his hand 
to his lorehead, while the contest for 
his picture went on. 

"One hundred thousand!" sounded 
a voice in accents of desperation. 

"One hundred and twenty thousand! 
and the d 1 take the dog of a pic- 
ture dealer!" 

The discomfited bidder disappeared 
in the crowd; and the tall man who 
had proved victorious, was bearing 
away the prize, when a lean, crooked, 
emaciated, squalid being presented 
himself before him. Taking nim for a 
beggar, the purchaser offered him a 
small piece of money. 
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"If it please yon," faltered Samuel, 
"I am the painter of that picture." 

The tall man was the Count Dun* 
kalsbaek, one of the richest nobleman 
in Germany. He tore out a leaf from 
his pocket-book, wrote on it a few 
lines, and handed it to the artist. 

**Here friend," he said, "is the order 
for the amount which thou mayest re- 
ceiye at once: Adieu." And he passed 

OB. 

Samuel finally persuaded himself 
that all was not a dream. He became 
the owner of an estate, and laid many 
plans for living at ease; and cultivat- 
ing his favorite art as a pastime, when 
an indigestion ended his days! The 
picture that had brought him a fortune, 
m so singular a manner, remained long 
in the possession of Count Dunkals- 
back, and is now in the collection of 
the King of Bavaria. 



HiiTDOO Fablb. — There is a fable 
among the Hindoos, that a thief having 
been detected and condemned to die, 
thought upon an expedient by which 
he might be rescued from death. He 
sent for the jailor, and told him he 
had an important secret to disclose 
to the king, and when he had done so 
he would be ready to die. The king 
sent for him to know what this secret 
was. He told him he knew the art of 
producing trees that should bear gold. 
The King, accompanied by his prime 
minister, courtiers, and priest, came 
with the thief to a certain spot, where 
they began their incantations. The 
thief then produced apiece of gold; de- 
claring, that if sown it would produce a 
tree, every branch of which should 
bear gold; "but," added he, "this 
must be put into the ground by a person 
perfectly honest. I am not so, and 
therefore pass it to your majesty." 
The King replied, "When I was a boy, 
I remember taking something from 
my father, which, although a trifle, pre- 
vents my being the proper person. 
I pass it, therefore, to my prime min- 
ister." The latter said, **I receive 
the taxes from the people, and, as I 



am exposed to many temptations, how 
can I be perfectly honest? I therefore 
give it te tne priest." The priest plead- 
ed the same as to his conduct in le* 
ceiving the sacrifices. At length tlw 
diief exclaimed, "I know not wfay 
we should not all four be hanrod, eince 
not one of us is honest." The king 
was so pleased at the ingenmt7 of the 
thief thai he granted him a pardon. 



THBfOKIff. 

CometotheteMtflude; oar ha«rtf win leip, 
Ib oonadom ftMdom like th« boondlng ^leer, 

W«PU WrttMboQndlflM wtodiUutm^tliickels 
Beofaff glad M wle te tlM wudcnt^ Mc 

Cant to tiM ta<Mt,H9MM, te iweot *t«fll bo^ 

To lUM ai «Te bflOMlti tk» betelMii tne. 

' nMre, glooBij woods, unlit bj tninmer b6un% 
FUng their dMk koBf Mtooi ttie peiiilTobnM% 

^-^ •'-'^^ "" T"~or -" "" tC\ 'm I f lilt itiiiMf. 

Upon wboee Imid wATactfa* akedowt reit 
Oar brighteet tMoqs there we darkly dad. 
Oar lipe are dent, and oar eoule are sad. 

Thj ajrlad kttfos the wind witheiaaov flib, 
nuoagh th7 taU elasUng boogfas Um eaglailMb 

Wat nobly ware ye, on th' eternal h01% 
Oar ooonlzy's kindred, our anoestnl troes. 

Lift yoor pvoad beads with Terdant bonors erovn^d. 

Know ye the land— ^tls fteedont's battle graand. 

Now sleeps the wfaid-<and now bis siigfa^vok* 
Oomesrosbingon— ohi It doth shake the soul, 

Vo hear the aged fbrest thus rqjoioei 
Tossteg Us giant Bmbs without control: 

Andthro^ his boundleashaunta from mount sndvd^ 

mni^tag his wiU aeeocd with erhy gala. 

NoiTledball is here-the oaks uptora, 
Ten us where Time on stormy wings went by; 

TfaepondYpus trunk, the moss far ages worn, 
The TenlaBtarefaes springing to the sky; 

fhasearetbereeordswMahourblKh pcoslalBi 

And ttds the soil, the past endean to iuM. 

Ohi His a glorious s%htl our hearts expand 
In these old ftmstrealBM; andeT*iytho««)il 

Swells to embraee the aeeae;. for nature's hao^ 
With rich magnifleeoee her temple wroui^: 

Thefr«e, fresh winds— the canopy— the ahxin»- 

FiUherof alll these soUtudes aze thine. 

Ohi letlbosethoughtawUflhgntoltal bosoMtf imfl^ 
Uke violets bteatUqg, to thy temple flee, 

▲nd hallow thou the Ups whk>h ftin would tell. 
What bless'd endearments Und oar souls to thee. 

In the de^ shadows of the forest gloom, 
. In lift^ in death, do tlMMi our steps Uhiffla. 
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ICE SOUSES. 

A repository for ice during the som- 
mer season. In America and other 
places ice is kept in deep cellars, from 
which the external air 4b excluded as 
much as possible, and provided with 
draina to keep them dry. When the 
surrounding soil is moist, a frame-work 
or case of carpentry is constructed, 
having a grating at bottom, and is so 
placed in the cellar as to be two or 
more feet distant from the floolr, sides, 
and roof of the cellar. In this the 
ice is said to be as perfectly preserved 
as in a dry cellar. Some market- 
cardeners preserve Ice in great heaps, 
by merely building it upon an elevated 
base in an open garden, and covering 
it over and around by a very thick stra- 
tum of straw or reeds. This plan of 
preserving ice is in accordance with 
Mr. Cobbett's recommendation in his 
Cottage Economy y wherein he observes 
that *'an ice-honse should net be un- 
derground, nor shaded by trees, but be 
exposed to the sun and air ;'' that its 
bed should be three feet above the level 
of the ground, and composed of some- 
thing that will admit X)f the drippings 
flowing instantly off; and he adds, 
that*' with some poles and straw, a 
Virginian will construct an ice-house 
for ten dollars, worth a dozen of those 
which cost the man of taste in En- 
dand as many scores of pounds." 
The ice-house built by the Virginians 
consist of an inner shed^ surrounded 
by an outer one, and having a suffi- 
cient vacant space between the two to 
enable a person to walk round; the 
walls and roofs of both the sheds are 
made of thatch, laid on about a foot 
thick ; and the ice is deposited in the 
inner shed on a bed of straw. In 
England and France, the conupon form 
ofice-housesisthat of an inverted cone, 
or rather of a hen's egg, with the broad 
end uppermost. The situation of an 
ice-house should be dry, as moisture has 
a tendency to dissolve the ice ; it should 
also be so elevated that water may 
freely run off. It should be exposed to 
the sun and air, not under the drip, or 
in the shade of trees, in order that the 
external deposit of moisture may be 



readily evaporated. The fomi of the 
building may be varied according to 
circumstances ; but in the well or re- 
ceptacle for the ice, it is desirable to 
have sufficient room for the deposit 
of two or three years' consumption, as 
a provision against mild - winters. 
Where the situation is of a dry, chalky, 
gravelly, or sandy kind, the pit may 
be entirely below the surface of the 
ground ; in which case, an ice-house 
on the following plan may be advanta* 
geously introduced. 

Dig a pit of about twelve feet deep, 
and wide epough to permit the erec- 
tion therein' of a frame of rough wood 
posts. This frame is to be fourteen feet 
wide each way at the bottom, and six- 
teen feet eacji way at the top. The 
posts may be about nine inches in di- 
ameter, placed near enough to each 
other for thin laths to be nailed upon 
them, and the inside be dressed to an 
acute angle, so that as little wood as 
possible may touch the ice. On the in- 
side let thin laths be nailed at about 
two feet apart. On the outside, at 
moderate distances, nail rough boards, 
and fill the place within with wheat or 
rje straw set on end. The inside of 
the roof to be made in the same way» 
and also the gables. Straw is to be 
sewed on the inside, and heath or straw 
on the outside of the door. The out- 
side of the roof is to be thickly thatch- 
ed with straw or heath; and heath, 
brushwood, or fir-tops, to be filled in 
between the outside Doarding and the 
surrounding ground, and then neatly 
thatched or turfed over. The bottom 
of the house, for two feet deep, should 
be laid with large logs or stone, next 
with heath, fir-tops, or brush-wood, 
and then with straw. The ice-house, 
thus completed, will look like a square 
beehive inverted, and is then ready to 
receive the ice or snow. But, unless 
the house be in a very shady place, it 
may be necessary to extend the roof, 
where the door is placed, five or six 
feet, making a second gable and door, 
finished in the same way as the first, 
and fill up (he intervening space, ex- 
cept a passage, with heath or straw. 

Mode of filling the house. — When 
the ice (or snow, if ice cannot be pro- 
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cured,) is put into the house, it must be 
well beaten down with a pavior's ram- 
mer, or mallet, and the surface always 
kept concave^ as by this means any 
snow or ice that may melt will run to 
the middle, or interstices, and freeze. 
For the same reason, the ice ought 
to be kept concave when it is taken out 
for use. Should the frost be very in- 
tense when the ice-house is getting 
filled, it may be very beneficial at the 
close of each day's filling to throw in 
thirty or forty pails of water, which 
will fill the interstices and freeze upon 
the top thereof a foot thick of water. 
When ice is required for the use of the 
family, or when it is necessary to put 
in fresh meat to lie on the face of the 
ice for preservation, or to take out for 
use, the straw and carpet, or sail, is to 
be opened in the middle. Should rats 
infest the place, ah iron-wire frame or 
case may be required to put the meat 
or fish, &c. into, when lying on the ice. 
A small open surface-drain ought to be 
dug round the house, to prevent any 
water running into it. Opening the 
door of the house does little harm. 
Damp or dense substances touching 
the ice are much more prejudicial than 
dry air. 

Dkttonarjoflffftanfcw 



SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

Clover was introduced into this 
country from Germany, about eighty 
years since, and with it, the use of 
gypsum or plaster of Paris. These to- 
gether — the plant and its stimulant — 
had worked wonders in Flemish and 
English agriculture, yet it was long 
before they became generally known 
.and valued here. It is now, however, 
almost universally grown for hay and 
pasture, and for plowing as a green 
manure, wherever the wheat crop is the 
staple product. Several varieties, 
known as the lax^e, small, and me- 
dium kinds, are cultivated, but in this 
section the latter prevails most exten- 
sively, and is thought on the whole to 
be the most valuable. As to the qual- 
ity of the seed great care should be ta- 
ken that only good, pure seed be 
sown. Foul weeds — the red rioot, daisy 



and others — have sometimes been dit- 
seminated in seed brought from distant 
localities over neighborhoods befeit 
free from these pests of the farmer. 

As to the quantity of the seed prop- 
er to besown.^ea^ economy has beea 
practised — an economy which has r^ 
suited in great lou to the farmer. Te 
save five dollars worth of seed they 
have lost twenty dollars in kay and 
pasturage. In EnglaBd, from on«- 
third to one-fourth of a bushel is aowa 
per acre, and when several varietiai 
ar^ mixed for permanent meadow as 
pasture, the whole amount used is oftm 
from two to three bushels. Wheia 
the soil is rich, less seed is required, at 
is the case with all grains and graasesw 
Arthur Young, an eminent Bngiisk 
farmer, who tried many experimentt 
to determine this question, says* *'Of 
Clover, up to one-third of a bushel* 
the more seed th^ better." 

A correspondent of the Albany Cul- 
tivator, by way of experiment, and ta 
show the advantages of a good supply 
of seed, sowed in the spring of 1650« 
a piece of ground in grass at the rata 
of one bushel of seed to the acre, ot 
half a bushel of Clover and the sama 
quantity of Timothy. In less thaa 
two months the field afforded a prodig- 
ious amountof pasturage, full twice aa 
much through the season, by estimate, 
as ordinary good pastures. The next 
year the grass was allowed to grow for 
hay, and the product, cut early in July, 
was three ahd a half tons per acra. 
The soil was of ordinary fertility only, 
and would not probably have yielded 
more than twenty -five bushels of coia 
per acre. 

The amount of pasturage afibrdedby 
the second growth of this field fully 
warranted the belief, that a ton and a 
half per acre might have been agaia 
cut, making five tons of hay per acr$ 
in all, for a single year. There caa 
be no question of the utility of in- 
creasing the quantity of seed above 
the present stinted amount, even if wt 
do not reach the liberal estimates 
above quoted. The amount sown 
should certainly be sufiicient to givs 
the ground a coveting of the grasses 
the first season of its growth, and not 
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onljT the hay but the pasturage will be 
of much better quality than where the 
•talks stand but tkinly. 

In relation to the time of seeding 
wheat* fields to Clover, &c,, there is 
here but little variation in practice. 
Spring is conceded to be the best sea- 
son, and most farmers strive to per- 
form the work during the stay of some 
of the light snows which usually occur, 
ma the seed can then be more evenly 
distributed than upon the bare surface. 
.Perhaps the best period for sowing is 
when the frozen ground begins to thaw, 
and, drying at the top, opens numer- 
COS small cracks into which a portion 
of the seed will fall and be covered 
by the subsequent expansion of the 
soil. But the use of a light harrow is 
still better security for the growth of 
the seed, and the performance of the 
young plants, and will not injure the 
wheat in the least, proving on the con- 
trary a benefit. 

The growth of Clover is much in- 
creased, and the certainty of , its 
** catching," in a measure insured, by 
a top-dressing of from one to three 
bushels of Gypsum, per acre, in May 
or earlier. The practice has come to 
be generally followed, and many of 
our farmers have already secured the 
reauisite supply for this purpose^ The 
value of Gypsum as an ameliorator and 
fertilizer of the soil has become a 
••fixed fact," however much theorists 
Hiay discuss the rationale of its action. 
The analysis of the Clover-plant gives 
one very good reason for its affinity for 
Gypsum. In 100 parts of the ashes of 
this plant there are of the salts of pot- 
ash and soda 39.20 ; of salts of mag- 
nesia and lime 60.00 ; and of silicia 
4.90. The constituent parts of Gypsum 
contain a large amount of these ele- 
. ments. 

Bux»l New Yorker. 



If your flat-irons are rough, or 
smoky, lay a little fine salt on a flat 
surface, and rub them well; itwill pre- 
vent them from sticking to anything 
starched, and make them smooth. 



TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

As Spring is the season of the year 
whein most persons interested in such 
matters will wish to provide for the 
comfort of their own future years, and 
perhaps for the health and happiness of 
future generations, by placing in their 
grounds choice varieties of fruit trees, 
it may not be amiss to call attention to 
a few important facts relative to the 
mode of transplanting. 

The first thing, of course, is, to make 
a judicious selection of the kinds of 
fruit most highly esteemed. And hers 
care should be taken, to select from the 
catalogues of nurserymen who can be 
relied iJipon. The cost of trees of suit- 
able size for transplantiifg, is nothing 
in comparison with the disappointment 
which will be experienced if the labels 
turn out to be incorrect. Hence it 
would be preferable to pay fifty per 
cent, more for trees, to a nurseryman 
of established reputation, than to pro- 
cure them of one who is known to be 
careless, or ignorant of his business, at 
a much lower rate. 

Another point to be attended to, is to 
obtain trees from a nursery where the 
soil is at least similar to that of the 
place to which they are to be transferred. 
This is of great importance, if not ab- 
solutely essential to success. It can 
hardly be supposed that trees, of any 
kind, taken from a stiff clay soil, will 
thrive well on a light sandy, or gravel- 
ly soil. Nor will it do to remove trees 
from a light soU to one of a decidedly 
different character. Nurseymen, from 
a regard to their own credit, if from no 
higher consideration, should, before 
supplying their customers with trees, 
inquire as to the nature of the soil to 
which they are to be removed, and its 
condition And we should almost as 
soon expect to see the natural produc- 
tions of the tropics doing well in this 
latitude, as to find fruit trees flourish- 
ing where the above condition is disre- 
garded* 

Seeing to it that trees are healthy in 
appearance, and have sufficient roots, 
the next thing to be done is to set them 
out properly. And here common 
sense^ and sound judgment, are to be 
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put in requisition. Be -careful not to 
set your treei too deep, and just as 
careful to set them deep enough. The 
ground should be thoroughly cultiya- 
ted, and sufficiently manured for a crop 
of com. Manure of any kind brOuglrt 
into immediate contact with the roots 
<>f young trees will be as likely to in- 
jure, as to benefit them. And it is of 
the first importance, that fine earth be 
eprinkled,*or sifted in, among the small- 
er or fibrous portions of the roots, that 
they may have a chance to derive the 
requisite amount of sustenance from 
the soil of their new home. 

And we beg leave to say, that, in or- 
der to "avoid the appearance of evil," 
due regard should be paid to setting 
out trees in strait Hne»— for nothing 
betrays the sloven, sooner then a dis- 
regard of order in the arrangement of 
an orchard, or a garden. A line of am- 
ple length, as a guide in such under- 
takings, is as necessary, almost, as 
the spade and the hoe. Trees should 
be set not less than sixteen or twenty 
foet apart — the latter distance is none 
too great for apple-trees, and in rows 
BO as to present a pleasing aspect, when 
viewed from any point. These com- 
mon-place hints are thrown out, not 
for the enlightenment of the experien- 
ced, but for the benefit of those who 
are just entering upon the delightful 
employment of fruit-growing. A few 
words to the wise will be sufficient. 



CULTIVATION OP GRAPES. 

We will suppose you are about to 
form a trellis — that you set your plants 
and erected your frame last year, and 
you now wish to commence trimming 
and training. Cut the vines down to 
three good bud&— no more— if you 
want vines, let them grow. If you 
want grapes, cut away the vines. The 
two most thrifty shoots of the three 
buds, you will permit to grow. When 
two are well established, cut away the 
third and train the other two along the 
lower wire, (wire is better than strips 
of wood,) in opposite directions. If 
you are cultivating vines in a field or 
large plat, it will be well to plant po- 



tatoes between the rows ; at any rate, 
keep the ground free of weeds. Leave 
all your cuttings and leaves to rot upoa 
the spot where they will be of serYice 
to the growing vines. 

Sbcoud Year's Manaoembitt. — Am 
soon in the spring as the weather irill 
permit, make the ground mellow with 
spade or cultivator, adding manure if 
necessary. Recollect the ground must 
be rich and mellow, and well drained 
to grow vines. Don't think becanse 
you see vines sometimes growing in 
swamps, that you can cultivate grapes 
in similar land. We know a gentle- 
man who planted cuttings in the greea 
sward by the side of a hard-trodden 
path, and erected a trellis frame, and 
afterwards complained to us that tlie 
vines would not grow. We were not 
astonished. What we termed afaoots 
last year, will be main branches this, 
which will produce fruit upon new 
shoots. You may select four shoots So 
train upon the upper wires this season, 
and ruD off all others every two or 
three weeks; Don't disturb the vines 
while in blossom, but when the fmit is 
as big as peas, you may prdlMiUy cat 
off one half of the branches, and get 
more pounds of grapes and much bet- 
ter than you would firom the whole. 
Pihch off the ends of the fruit-bearing 
branches, and clip the leaves, so as to 
admit the sun and air. Keep the 
ground free from weeds, and frequent- 
ly fork it up, or if the size ox yoar 
vineyard will admit, put in the cultiva- 
tor or horse harrow, bat never woik 
deep. 

The Third Year. — On the opening 
of spring, go over the vines carefully, 
and cut every branch thai produced 
fruit last year, down to one bud for 
this year. Don't spare the knife if yon 
want a good vine and good grapes. 
Manage the bunches, shoots Snd 
leaves, as directed last year. Train 
shoots upon othejr wires if required, 
until the whole are filled. 

In succeeding years, keep your vines 
well trimn^ed as directed. Some prune 
in the fall, but spring is better. Just 
before vegetation starts, is the right 
time in any latitude where the seasons 
are marked by the great divisions of 
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smniner and winter. Too late pruning 
bleeds the. wood» and Injures the 
growth. Remember it is the new wood 
only that bears fruit. Whenever any 
main hranch fails, or shows symptoms 
of unfruitfulness, prepare and train a 
new one in its place. Whoever will 
follow these simple rules may have 
grapes of his own in all the simplicity 
of perfection. 

The Flow. 



Shrep Manage meitt.*— Having paid 
some attention to managing sheep, du- 
ring the last fifteen years, I propose to 
throw out a few hints on what I con- 
aider the best mode of managing that 
useful animal. 

Sheep should be kept on elevated, 
dry pasture* and when it ean be done, 
a piece of wood land should be inclu- 
ded in the pasture for the comfort of 
sheep during the heat of summer. 
To be soccess&l in raising lambs, they 
should never come before the middle 
or latter part of April. They will 
then thrive without nursing. I never 
suffer sheep to have lambs before they 
are two years old. About the 1st of 
September, lambs should be separated 
from the flock and put into an early- 
mowed meadow. This will be benefi- 
cial both to ewes and lambs ; by so do- 
ing ewes will have time to improve 
their condition and aid them in pass- 
ing the winter months free from dis- 
ease. 

In curing hay for sheep, I have put 
it up rather green, and have generally 
08ed a peck of salt for each ton, which 
saves the trouble of salting in other 
modes. 

My uniform practice has been to de- 
posit hay for sheep in small bams, 
placed on the highest parts of the 
meadow, with a shed at one corner to 
shelter them during severe storms. 

No other stock should ever be fed 
with sheep ; if they are, it exposes 
sheep to injury and loss of wool. 

In pursuing this course I have been 

very successful in raising sheep, seldom 

having lost a sheep or lamb, or even a 

lock of wool. J. D. 

CrMTted nowontt 



Washino Spaiho Wheat. — A cor- 
respondent of the Grenesee Farmer, 
pursues the following method of free* 
mg wheat for sowing of oats and oth- 
er seeds: He puts thre^ pecks of if heat 
in a wash-tub, fills it with water, and 
after stirring removes the oats and 
such other seeds as rise to the surfaces 
The oats that will not float are removed 
by stirring the whole round rapidly by 
means of a paddle in a circular mo- 
tion, which throws the oats towards 
the middle into a heap, when they are 
removed and the process is repeated 
till the whole is clean. 



Wire* Worms. — According to a 
statement in the Prarie Farmer, salt is 
not agreeable to this larva. Land in- 
fested by thousands was sown in the 
fall with refuse salt at the rate of three 
and a half bushels per acre. — The next 
summer very few were seen, and after- 
wards all gradually disappeared; it is 
worth trying, at least, although the 
proportion of salt when dissolved in 
the soil would be only about one fifty- 
thousandth part. 



To Fatten Poultrt. — Shut them 
up in the dark — give theifi a little light 
two or three times a day, long enough 
to fill themselves with food, and then 
shut them up quite dark, and keep them 
there ten or twelve days, at farthest. 



Valuable Receipt. — ^Take plaster 
of Paris and soak it in a saturated so* 
lution of alum, then bake the two in 
an oven, the same as gypsum is baked 
to make it plaster of Paris, after which 
they are ground to powder, l^is then 
used ae wanted, being mixed up with 
water like plaster, and applied. It sets 
into a very hard composition, capable 
of taking a very high polish. It may 
be mixed with various coloring materi- 
als to produce a cement of any color 
capable of imitating marble. This is 
a very rare recipe and is worth twen* 
ty dollars to many of our subscribers, 
any of whom can prepare it for theip- 
selves. 
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Moss ON Trees. — The American 
Fanneif gives the following as an ex- 
cellent application to the scraped trunk 
to prevent the growth of moss, and 
destroy eggs of insects: 1 gallon of 
soft soap, 1 lb. flour sulphur, and 1 
quart of salt, to be well stirred toge- 
ther, and put on with a hard brush. 



Hints that may be Useful. — The 
best thing you can do with your gera- 
niums is to take them into your dwell- 
ing-house, and of nights remove them 
from the window to the middle of the 
room, lest the frost catch them, and 
oven then they will only be.s^fe in the 
room in which there has been a fire. If 
you only want to preserve the sorts, you 
may then cut them in very much, and 
prune the roots close, pot them in 
wnaller pots, dig a hole in the ground, 
two or three feet deep, put them all side 
by side, close, cover up the hole with 
boards, and a good foot of stiaw or 
tan. Here they may lay undisturbed, 
for a month's frost, or be uncovered in 
fine weather, but they will require 
no water; or they might be plunged 
into the ground to the rim, and a garden- 
frame be put over them, but these 
would require a foot thickness of mould 
all up the wood-work, which is outbuilt 
with turfs, and when covered up of a 
night against frost must have a ereat 
quantity of straw or litter of some kind 
to prevent the frost penetrating. We 
are presuming that a man has no green- 
house. 



riddle, which was this, **What is tb*^ 
creature that first of all goeth on (oms 
legs, afterwards on two, and, lastly, on 
three?" and all of them that could not 
solve that riddle she presently sle^, by 
throwing them headlong from the top 
of the rock. At last (Edipns came 
that way, and declared the secret, that 
it was a man, who, in his infancy creep- 
eth on all -fours; afterwards, in yoaliL, 
goeth upright on two legs; and, last of 
all, in old age, taketh unto him a staff. 
which maketh him to go as it were, on 
three legs; which the monster hearing, 
she presently threw herself down fiooi 
the former rock, a^d so she ended; 
whereupon (Edipus is taken fox a sab- 
tile and wise opener of mysteries. 
But the truth is, that when Cadmus had 
married an Amazonian woman, called 
Sphinx, and, with her, came to Thebes, 
he there slew Draco, their king, and 
possessed his kingdom. Aftenvard, he 
married Harmonia, the sister of Draco, 
Sphinx being yet alive. She, in re- 
venge (being assisted by many follow* 
ers), departed, with great wealth, into 
the mountain Sphincus, taking with 
her a great dog, which Cadmus held in j 
great account, and there made daily 
incursions or spoils upon his people. 
Now, oenigma, in the Theban language, 
signifieth an inroad or warlike incor- 
siqn; wherefore the people complained 
in this sort :-^** This Grecian Sphinx 
robbeth us, in setting upon us with an 
enigma; but no man knoweth after what 
manner she maketh this snigma.*' — i 
Gesnbr, a. o. 1550. 



The Sfhinx. — According to the hea- 
then mythology, Hydra brought forth 
Chymaera, and Chymaera, by Orthus, 
the Sphinx. This Sphinx is described 
by the heathen poets as a threefold 
monster — a maiden'^ face, a lion's legs, 
and the wings of a lowl; or, as Auso- 
nius and Varinus say, the face and 
hand of a maid, the body of a dog, the 
wings of a bird, the voice of a man, the 
claws of a lion, and tail of a dragon; and 
that she kept continually in the Sphin- 
ffa mountaiifs, propounding to all trav- 
ellers that came that way an enigma or 



A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wfong, which is 
but saying in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 



THE TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 

There will be a meeting of the Tennes- 
see Historical Society, at the rooms over 
the Planter's Bank, at the regular time, 
the Ist Tuesday night in next month. 

It is hoped that the attendance will be 
fall. 
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^rOHiMOr «li;>eVUg; tl]>HfcifBlCriLTO ^llll MTPTD TCIJf UpCBi 

with or wiihniit wnirteoatji, anfj tha IntkT loa«« &ii(l 
IttTi^o ftt tlE« iHfttom; the manchK tuiJlctitee U tba grMtfat 
noVi'Uy of tTjc fi swrn il ci>Ei.''L!it«( in hand^rof tlin inAtcrial 
-f tilt) tlrftK^^ Citusinur l^ntrtUHu>e tr^m tliw cllMiir. in 
I'^ilate^ wtiioh ikTB r&»tuT)«J Jntc] u WfLrtbumU i^fiU l*lTrc<ti 
ilii>*Mr l^^ndf ftrt^rr^tr^ of Uwp^ JipotUxi act- or Itelja mus- 
lin* Tb'T" L« little noTfjJly In PTKtilri^ 4iwinj^ Tba 
fJ^rmjY-iikjitttt iiTO s£} dit^iit add bwtunlugr, that 
F«P' likdjiClli to pmlonc thtir rxjigo, fiefhJipii urUb 
ht iOfklYflaitioaA, btit no mnViriil cb&ng^t ttx- 
I li^^i Fi 1 r M a L M r donrVt manjf« ;j«r rlAui/4, *tnl 
I In tnjjtfUj f}!tic€i ftw iffttfA. Tbo ft>mi«r Jirs tbfi 
k«lk«?f cl^nka witb bnoda, of tbo tlin« of Zow/j? Qninn 
I pnelscily; cat, trltnniln^— all rowmWt; tbi;y nm 
ftuly iirftttf for inwTi(n! iiuHi^. but not qnlto ^rouUi' 
ouitfifordraiftwidfef. Tti? jKirrf^ajntiof tbls JWiaMMi 
tqiiJltf tr^btUi CIhi shape; are ittitdpm cwf«r in front, 
I f iin)TnivI ¥fl(b fHnjfo or vohntu 6f UfTDtu ci- In™, 
he lbnn<?F i«*lipMl a^J bmdi^l irltli irt^lrnt^ friofipi Ac. 
file ^jUrfTnf^ enrno vpry low nu tbc?* fboulilcn ^^bliiat 
|»rp till' fntl», wbirh nra not lung In front, itiunrimJj Rrid 
I enfant at tb(3 t»ack pitbrarcsl up on the arms: Ihey arw 
omlly n)a4i^orthc raatfrfjil nf tbe ilr^jii}, mud trttn- 
I tocorrtwjKjnil witJi It, Ibou^^b tbi* Ln not ta^entialt 
B#p/liAP]^or thbililml, in Tdnrk or tJKrk rr»katxil in/Tih 
tUtUmg well wHli iiiiTiort any dn'iRifJi, TJicbnniuitB 
! Iwp tftifffj^m I ban Tmsvxpectwl: thffj nru rnry tipen^ 
I a fiyhl li^Al raIi*(!<J in frr>ni, bitt not mftrc » tb«n In 
Tfntr r, ^.iiue tinqutvtinniitlilj art*. Imt tbtwc^iiTf!! not 
t iru wi-rn bj tlw m£»t. dl^tln^-'iioil piMTmnii. Tbe 
' H^;r 7:^.ne£te la iinQ fif tlm pri^tf kvt «f tbu nc| ban- 
n4«CK fl cTm-1-<tftof */rTneA»>n fif taffwtiw covering Uip 
^t^jWOj. iiiiil NirOt'retl with a tifttUUt fh crin^ i-iahmUUrvd 
tnKtraw: tU' front letn t&CrL''tjuE> hi two^mnrj ctmtUitf^, 
en ciU!h of wUcb ji i«wii a wrfani: of ^ft^MU d« mn, 
Mightier Nil h and tJi* unmi* L^ rf^pt'titiKl on tbo h^nJ^f: 
Tfm4 (k iU -,•?'>:> iwntrj dttiirate the iTu^y €», AmjUjor Is 
Uie ■vjirrif'' '^ iHi/ry^v: tbi9 brim oon^tiru of a bmnd ifojv 
^M d$ CfujMHIyf turning ba>%iranlff ot lii« tatt, to u 



to fi^nn ft M«>qd ft^ti-ofer Cf*ct thf* ^rrtefe/ of filk» web 
fr Lripr dcfiorftted with a knot of ri^^^LEi, tbo one above the 
other. The tahUe Im of drawn illk. wUb oyrtawnu d^i 
patUt: and the cm]^ of khu brim coai'LitH of a ribbon of 
jjflfPe d jfwr, in v^blcb iii drawn & narrow Tf^lvet of tbo 
wilwr of tho lafTotAs: the m(*>riorl3 dr-rf^nitiKl *iib iitraw 
flowen and rtl>ljotJt cm tbi- fdp of whii^b is «swn an 
rtjft?wnw4 d« paiTK? to ^ with tht* ri.'!«t A totj pretty, 
filylo for vbo ttimnduri uf the efto^A-fiiur djp' poiCiZe ajnur 
CftUMlnU of cAjTj-rt of ribbon, iritb bouqucL* nf jsmall 
flowcTff, Dueh ij Ykkliil^ Onldcfl]. £i%, bidf bnrieil In 
tbein. 

TbiJ ffiJH bM ItMit nctbutg, uid U is mueli adopted al« 
)n the dnjM of Uttle ^rh: ono of tho la'tt ami moat da- 
gant of iimm fliTodte wUclw of ctwlvme U tbo i^«( |m- 
n/fKf tn m^e fiJonrilb!! ijn/iMjfi^, &£tDn£Mt ftom the Um&t 
(o tlio wcitjit wbb twn row ft aTgrrMt or liK»g|iie-bnttoiL« 
in fTCpM. Oitiii in ftne lfr<MS ut'er rolDrei] tnJfetM, an eic- 
tremelj rich and btftntjftil, 1 1 Is auppowd Hint waiiti 
ar* to be Pomowbat dbortened, im^ that b^kdj and batk' 
to^ Km to l# revomed. 

Th*^ IkfoiitA lirmvtt worn Are tbwe <sf tb* H«Aon-^ii- 
ph«, cherry, allaotntl blo*wmn, I!lai?v vJdi't!*, 4^,; but tbcrft 
are alw bonqooti <it m^3i&^ Itoufpi*, urblt-li htp Tfiy pi*t- 
ly, wheUicr \n tha Jiair or todotntmta bf»nnisti And cpif- 

MnnifB In kf"<* will be tery mnrh irom ibfi Ptiflwn: 
Ibpy BTO almnert MJ a cnptu-htm. SlinwlP \u rfi^ifilJh dc 
Chtm^^^ ftl#io, w|U b© In Rrcat fafor: they (?t»rtftinly *» 
Tery^ gnbcvfpl whon wi'Il worn, btiC all dep^uda ou Hid 
nmnrn'r of pnf ting them on and draplnit ihmiL 

Cldldprn's dre?*6R aro csitrtniclj pretty. Th* fi&tt 
now f<>nQ* as murb a part of thelf toilet aa tt <!<»■ of 
tbclr niDlhpr'i; thcr* If no end to tb© Toj-lcty of ^tmn 
mL^pUd la the niake of httlB girJ** ilrwsc*, but tbt?y aJl 
bare mnrh irlnunlng In the ^ay of nn*rrt^ txtiiptiitf Si',^ 
featfmnfs, or nthertrit# boitlfniJ; for out-of^ilooTt tb<»j 
WE>ar Kcn^mlljpcrrd'p-ifiu or paJftaU to cDtrvflpond wltb 
the drerit, and plain matatlali wiUi j^lald trimzalqsi ale 
l^rcatly in Di^or Ibr chUilmiL^fi dnttpuk 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST 

VOLUME. 
The present number concludes the 
Ist volume o( the South-Western 
MoNTHLT, two volumes of 384 pages 
each, being issued during the year. 
Glancing back through the pages of 
this volume, recurring to what our 
contributors, at least, have presented, 
we are sure we can appeal with 
renewed confidence of support, to the 
friends of Southern Literature to 
stand by the enlerprize. And yet, 
it would seem as if to the right 
thinking, in this section, there would 
be no need of any such appeal. The 
fact has to be demonstrated, and 
finally^ that the South either ean, or 
cannot, build up a literature of 
ITS owif. The fact has to be shown 
— that the South either willt or toill 
not do its own thinking and its own 
writing, in preference to letting other 
sections do it for them ! An honora- 
ble pride of character, one would 
suppose, would decide the question 
overwhelmingly in favor of Home 
Literature! We have boldly led 
off In the attempt ; and yet, too many 
here, knowing well the great interests 
at stake,*— knowing well the strong 
rivalry with which the ground is 
contested, either stand by careless of 
the result, or what is worse, — use all 
their energies to sustain the old order 



of things — do all that is possible to 
strengthen the strong! As we have 
said, — an honorable pride, alone, 
should dictate a different course; but 
if there is demonstration sufficient 
that no such pride exists, why, at 
the end of the second volume, we 
shall consider the matter as having 
been fairly tried, and then, if so be 
they please, the South-West may go 
to Philadelphia or New York fbr its 
Literature, to the end of time, so far 
as we are concerned. We, at least, 
shall have done our duty in the prem- 
ises. 

But if, on the other hand, the 
people of this section show a praise- 
worthy energy in sustaining a lite- 
rature of their own,— if they are 
determined that the talents of their 
sons and their daughters shall be 
developed through their ovm period- 
icals, let them prove it by their acts ; 
and we again pledge ourselves, to 
make the South-Western Monthly 
equal to any other magazine what- 
ever. And especially, we may say, 
are Southern Editors interested inr 
this question. They cannot plead 
the want of light, for every day 
demonstrates more strongly, the 
strength of that net-work of cir- 
cumstances, which, woven over them 
by the capital and enterprize of other 
sections, results im starving their 
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own literature, and prostrating too 
often themselves. 

Then we say — give the "Monthly" 
a faTt chance! Let those who have 
been in the habit, hitherto, of indu- 
cing their subscribers to club ahroady 
— club at home! A little conside- 
ration relative to this matter is all 
that is panted ; for abstractly, all at 
once admit the merit there is in sup- 
porting home papers, hom^ periodi- 
cals. We hope, then, to receive new 
encouragement — to receive a new 
accessions to our list of subscribers. 
We have worked hard, and we expect 
to do so, in order to deserve success ; 
and it only remains now, to see what 
the people of the South- West are 
willing to do, in order to sustain A 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN MONTHLY! 



JERUSALEM. 

[an BvaBAYiiro.] 

[We have the pleasure of presenting 
for this month a beautiful steel engra- 
ving of one of the most remarkable 
places on earth — the City of Jerusa- 
lem — which will, we doubt not, be 
found very interesting ; since mankind 
never can cease to regard with deep 
feeling every thing connected with a 
spot around which has transpired so 
much of moment to the human race.] 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP JERUSALEM. 

**This celebrated city of Palestine is 
situated at the distance of about forty - 
five miles east from the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the pacha of Damascus. Its 
environs are barren and mountainous. 
The city lies on the western declivity 
of a hill of basalt, surrounded with 
rocks and deep vallies, with a much 
colder climate than one would expect 
from its geographical situation. It is 
now only between two and three miles 
in circuit, and can be walked round in 
forty-five minutes. The town is built 
irregularly, somewhat in the form of a 
square, has pretty high walls, and six 
gates, which still bear Hebrew names. 
The houses are of sandstone, three 
stories high, and without windows in 



the lower story. This lifeless uniform- 
ity is only diversified here and there 
by the spires of the mosques, the tow- 
ers of the churches, and a few cypress- 
es. The population has been various- 
ly estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000. 
"It can hardly," says Mr. Came, in 
his Letters from the East, ''exceed 
twenty thousand; ten thousand of 
these are Jews, five thousand Chris- 
tians, and the same number of Turks. 
The lower division of the city," he 
continues, "towards the east, is chiefly 
occupied by the Jews ; it is the dirtiest 
and most offensive of all. Several of 
this people, however, are rather afflu- 
ent, and live in a very comfortable 
style ; both men and women are more 
attractive in their persons than those 
of their nation who reside in Eu- 
rope, and their features are not so 
strongly marked with the indelible 
Hebrew characters, but are much more 
mild and interesting. But few passen- 
gers in general are met with in the 
streets, which have the aspect, where 
the convents are situated, of fortresses, 
from the height and strength of the 
walls the monks have thought neces- 
sary for their defence. Handsomely 
dressed persons are seldom seen, as the 
Jews and Christians rather study to 
preserve an appearance of poverty, 
that they may not excite the jealousy 
of the Turks. The women, in their 
close veils and white dresses, look like 
walking corpses. The streets are un- 
paved, and filled either with heaps of 
dust or with mire. Nothing is to be 
seen but veiled figures in white, insolent 
Turks, and stupid or melancholy Chris- 
tians." That Jerusalem is no place 
for the cultivation of the arts or 
sciences, one may easily conjecture 
from the malignant genius of Turkish 
despotism, and the forbidding aspect of 
Christian superstition. Weavers and 
slipper-makers are the only artizans. 
A multitude of relics, which are proba- 
bly not all manufactured in the city, 
but are sent in also from the neighbor- 
hood, are sold to the credulous pil- 
grims. Nevertheless, this city forms 
a central point of trade to the Arabians 
in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
people export oil, and import rice by 
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the "way of Acre. The necessaries of 
life are in profusion, and quite cheap, 
the game excellent, and the wine very 
good. The pilgrims are always a chief 
sourcfe of support to the inhabitants at 
Easter; they often amount to 5000. 
But few of them are Europeans. Jeru- 
salem has a governor, a cadi or supreme 
judge, a commander of the citadel, 
and a mufti, to preside over religious 
matters. The citadel, which is pre- 
tended to have been the castle of Da- 
vid, is a Gothic building throughout. 
It is called the Pisan Tower, probably 
because it was built by the Pisans du- 
ring the crusades. Al! the pilgrims go 
to the Franciscan monastery of the 
Holy Saviour, where they are main- 
tained a month gratuitously. Besides 
this, there are sixty-one Christian con- 
vents in Jerusalem, of which the Ar- 
menian is the largest. They are sup- 
ported by benevolent contributions, 
principally from Europe. The church 
of the Holy Sepulchre has been for 
1500 years the most sacred place in 
Jerusalem. The temple of the Mo- 
hammedans, which is regarded as one 
of their greatest sanctuaries, is mag 
nificent. No Jew or Christian is per- 
mitted to enter the inner sanctuary. 
Besides many old Jewish monuments, 
there are a great many Greek and Ro- 
man, several Christian, and especially 
Gothic moniiments, which originated 
in the times of the crusades. 

The following poetical effusion is 
singularly beautiful as a composition 
and its history is full of interest. It 
was written by a converted Jew, of the 
East, named Jerushaleme, who, for 
embracing Christianity, was disinheri- 
ted by his father and driven into exile. 

After a series of trials and persecu- 
tions, he was, at the last accounts, in 
a situation of rest and usefulness, 
being employed at Malta as a transla- 
tor for the press. 

JERUSALEM. 
Andant of OltlMt admir'd of tb« nmtloni, 

Rett of Jehovah! his ohoaon delJghtt 
Wtfll nubj we mourn thee with aad iMoentatioiif, 

Fallen thy greatness and faded thy light; 
And the rainbow of promise that gleam'd onthj hrow 
If hid by the olond that hangs ortr thae now. 



Land of the Prophet! whoee mystic reTealings 
Dimly enlightened all tribes but thine own! 

Thine are the records of wonderftd dealings. 
Lost or unmark'd by thy children alone; 

And strangers and aliens whilst they are fbriom, 

Rgoloe hi the Urthii^t to which they w«r« bora! 

Land of the Minstrel! so sadly foreboding 
Woe after woe on thy children and thee ; 

Link'd with the Joy and its sweetneas oorrodhig, 
Just as theblJghtworm is link'd to the tree; 

Yet the poet e'en now when he toudhes his lyre, 

Must wake at thy altar the spark of his fli«. 

Land of the Martyr I whoee seed, sown in weakness. 
Is whitening the earth with a harvest of grace— 

Thine was the worship all gorgeous with splendour. 
Trumpets and cymbals, and anthems of praise. 

Twas in thy wide cradle Messiah was lain, 

And in thee for the sins of the people wak slain. 

Where is the outcast that shared In thyglaryf 
Where is the lost one so favored of yoref 

Driven firon^ thy temple, its stones lie unbuilded. 
Banished thy vineyards, they blossom no mo^; 

And the sofl that enamelled with verdufe thy lawns, 

Now he is an exile, bears briars and thons. 

Vainly the infidel plants on thy border 
Com for his gameror grapee (br his cup ; 

Dew firom the Lord is withheld that must waiter, 
Blights are around thee, that wither It up ; 

And the land hi her Sabbath Is waiting the day 

When thedew shall return and the desart look gay. 

'Twas not for him thou wast placed in the sunlight, 
OHding thy temples and painting thy flowers, 

Lebanon's oedars have languished befbre him, 
Carmel and Sharon look sen in their bo wen; 

And sower and reaper but labor in Tain, 

And wealth may not purchase that splendor again. 

Sadly the wanderer mourns thee. In abaenoe; 

Waking or sleeirfng, his home is In thee; 
Feeds on the water and bread of affliction, 

A proverb, reproach, and a bye-word Is hel 
Poor child! and the stranger that looks on thee now 
Beads the piioe of his sin In the brand on thy brow. 

Weary with wandering and worn with oppreasion, 
0wn*d of no country, and lkvor*d by ibwl 

Who shows thee kindness to Ughtan thine azUel 
Or yields to thy sorrow the empathy duel 

In the hour of affliction mankind is thy foe, 

And no brother hast thou but the brother In woe. 

Who could but weep to behold thee degraded! 

Beauteous for station the Joy of the earth I 
If I fbitset thee in my ezaltatfon. 

Yea, if I hold thee not ohiof in my mirth— 
Then may my right hand her cunning forgot. 
And my tongue in the ailenoa of sorrow he aat f 

Lift up thine eyea tothia burdanad horisfln. 
Child of the promises what dost thou aeef 

Bright golden streaks growing wider and bri^tar, 
Break through the darfcnaM and ^oam upon thaal 
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And tlw AaUcagot naMau In natort^f iMt grou, 
If pnring Um wnj of th j King to hli tkrono I 

Hoeometl 0, JeniMlom wake ftom th j ilnmbcn, 
And ihftkooff tbo dnai thnt aneambon tbyatranfth. 

Tbodnalof dafllaaan t long yaw b>TO roUod on tim; 
Tha daj of redaaptkm dntri on thaa at longtii. 

Tha t«D4^ ihaUrftM from Ita minamora bright, 

And tha nation! anmnd thaa ahall walk fai thy If^kt 



Ha eonaat O, thou dangfatar of i 
Awaka»and pnt on thaa thj bridal anmyl 

Ha oouMato raatoct thaa to glocy aad ^lodMaa— 
B^Moa in tha UMaaaga Ha bringi thaa todaj : 

**Ina moment of wnth thon wart hidden from u 
Bnt with loro arariaating hnva I lorad thaal" 



[We give in the present No. of the 
Monthly a thrilling tale of the mar- 
vellouSf by way of varying the contents 
of the magazine. It is from a journal 
abroad, and as a well told tale appeal- 
ing in a greater or less degree to the 
superstitions incident to most natures, 
superstitions which in fairy legends or 
tales of like character haunt most 
persons from childhood, it will doubt- 
less be welcomed. Not to make life 
too prosy, it is well occasionally to in- 
dulge in a dash of the wonderful ; and 
for one, we expect to dwell to the end 
of life with something like our old 
pleasure upon the gorgeous phantasies 
so beautifully put forth in the Arabian 
Nights. For tnose who care little or 
nothing for the merely startling or 
amusing in the world of wild romance, 
we have provided other matter, so that 
we trust all tastes will be suited.] 

THE SORCERESS. 

Ahd so yott really leave Paris, to- 
morrow, Frank." 

** Positively-—! must be in London 
by the 24th, as my sister's marriage 
takes place immediately ; i^-propos of 
marriage, when shall I hear of yours, 
Clarence?" 

The young man thus addressed 
shook his head with a faint smile, but 
it faded away, and he said, without 
noticing his friend's question, "Be- 
fore you go, dear Frank, you must 
accept a little gage d*amitie from me ; 
it is of no intrinsic value, bnt it is old 
and curious, and there is rather a sin- 
gular history attached to it, which you 



will hear, if you have time and pa- 
tience to listen to the details." 

The speakers were two young men, 
the elder of whom, Francis Wingfield, 
had numbered some thirty summera; 
he was tall, dark, and very handsome, 
with an open, intelligent, yet some- 
what thoughtful countenance, and 
possessing in an eminent degree the 
air distingui which it is equally im- 
possible to assume or disguise. The 
younger was gifted with even greater 
beauty than his friend, though in a to- 
tally different style ; the face was per- 
fectly Grecian, and round the finely- 
formed head the hair grew in short, 
thick, clustering curls ot a rich, light 
brown ; his eyes were deep violet and 
shaded with long jet black lashes and 
straight brows, many shades darker 
than his hair ; no whisker nor beard 
concealed the perfect oval of his face, 
and his complexion, though slightly 
embrowned by the sun, was smooth 
and clear as a woman's ; nor was the 
figure less faultless than the head — 
tall, slight, and muscular, it combined 
strength, grace, and elegance. Such 
was Clarence Wilmingham at the age 
of twenty-three; added to these id- 
vantages of person, he was heir to a 
splendid fortune, his talents were un- 
doubted, and his temper and disposi- 
tion remarkably good. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their ages, he and 
Francis had been for the last six years 
the most intimate and attached friends ; 
they had studied together, travelled 
together, and possessing the same tastes 
and pursuits, each found in the society 
of the other a charm which increased 
every day. For some months they 
had been residing in Paris, where 
Clarence had just taken a small ap- 
partementf with the intention of re- 
maining there for the winter, and it 
was here the friends met on the day 
previous to the departure of Francb. 

"You remember, Frank," began 
Clarence, "that you sometimes used to 
laugh at me for being superstitious; 
now, even at the risk of your greater 
ridicule, I will tell you an adventure 
which occurred to me nearly two years 
ago, and which, from circumstances 
that have since taken place, has, I 
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mcknowledge, made a deep impression 
upon me. But first," he continued,"! 
XBUBt show yon the cadeau I intended 
for you.*' So saying, he unlocked a 
small casket which stood on the table, 
and took from it a ring, which he gave 
to Francis. This ring was made of 
iron, and where a jewel should be was 
a death's-head, curiously and neatly 
sculptured. The ominous emblem, 
the material, the singular workman- 
ship, and the evident antiquity of the 
relic, all contributed to render it an 
object of curiosity, and one to which a 
strange history might well be attach* 
ed. 

Francis examined it with considera* 
Ue interest, and said, with a smile, 
*' Certainly, here is good foundation for 
a tale of wonder; if spells may, in- 
deed, ba wrought by such insiruments, 
i can imagine this to command some 
potent ones. But now for your story. 

"Nay," replied Clarence; "hear 
what I haye to tell you, and then jest 
if you will. About two years ago, when 
I was in Paris, I made one of a dinner 
of five persons, given at the Rocher 
de Cancale by poor Charles Herbert: it 
was his twenty -second birthday, and 
lie determined that no one of his guests 
should exceed the age of twenty- two. 
Besides ourselves were Adolpke de 
Cemy, Louis de Vaudrement, and Lord 
Glenavon. After dinner, we, of course, 

Sroposed the health of our host ; and 
e, in returning thanks, expressed his 
hopes that he might enjoy many more 
birthdays in the same society, and en- 
treated that we would all enter into an 
agreement that at each anniversary of 
that day as many of us as were within 
reach of each other should make it a 
point to dine together in memory of 
that joyous evening. The proposal 
was met with loud applause — the 
agreement was drawn up, signed by 
each ^est, and duly sealed. 

"'This day twelvemonth!" said 
Glenavon, musingly. *Who can tell 
what may occur before even one more 
birthday arrives? It would be a cun- 
ning soothsayer that could predict what 
the ensuing years will bring?' 

" 'Hush ! no forebodings,' iBidaimed 
Charles. * But ii-propos of soothsaytrs, 



have you heard of Xamide? What say 
you to consulting her on the subject — 
pour passer le tempsV 

"Xamide! we had none of us heard 
of her, and innumerable questions 
were poured forth respecting the owner 
of so singular a name. *I can tell 
you very little about her/ said Charles, 
'except that she is a fortune-teller, 
some of whose predictions circum- 
stances have curiously realised — and 
she is young and handsome ; this is all 
I know. lio one can learn when or 
whence she came, how she lives, or 
what her country or her real name may 
be ; she will be called nothing but 
Xamide, and the slightest attempt to 
elicit anything further concerning her 
excites her indignation to a most vio- 
lent degree.' 

"This description, as you may sup* 
pose, piqued our curiosity not a little ; 
and we unanimously agreed to proceed 
at once to the residence of the fortune* 
teller, who, it appeared, had taken the 
whole of a small, but comfortable and 

well-situated, house in the Rue • 

Our ring at the door was instantly 
answered by a tall, dark, athletic man 
of a certain age, whose piercing eyes* 
heavy moustache, and long straight 
hair, slightly tinged with grey, gave him 
a striking and somewhat ferocious ex* 
pression. His costume belonged to no 
country, but partook, perhaps, more of 
an Oriental character than any other. 
Without speaking, he led us up stairs, 
and ushered us into a small ante-room, 
where three female attendants, the one 
an old, the others two young women, 
dark like the man, and dressed in the 
same indescribable style, "were seated 
on cushions, employed in embroidery. 
At our entrance, the younger ones rose, 
and one of them opening the door of 
an inner apartment, the other went in, 
making us a sign to follow. The room 
into which she led us was arranged as 
a tent, the drsperies of rose-coloured 
silk, white, filmy, cloud-like muslin; 
to describe the furniture would be im- 
possible ; gilt tables, ottomans, cush- 
ions, all were scattered about in pictu- 
resque confusion, and heaped up with 
magnificent arms, vases or porcelain, 
agate, and crystal, antique reliques. 
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bones and skulls, talismans, jewels, 
curious specimens of chasing and car- 
ving, and gold, and silver, and ivory, 
and jars of splendid exotics, whose 
odour, mingled with a vague perfume, 
that seemed to belong to tht room itself, 
caused at first an oppressive sensation ; 
the only light that the apartment re- 
ceived was from a tulip-shaped alabas- 
ter lamp, that hung from the roof. In 
an . alcove, opposite the door, was 
.placed an ottoman, upon which re- 
clined, half-buried in pillows, the form 
of Xamide. Prepared as I was to re- 
gard the whole of this adventure as a 
mere frolic, and to treat with ridicule 
what I deemed to be the chamlatanrie 
of a would-be impostor, I confess the 
sight of the fortune-teller produced a 
strong and unlooked- for effect upon me. 
She appeared to be below the middle 
height ; but as nothing but the face, 
hands, and feet were visible, from the 
mass of drapery in which she was en- 
velopedf it was impossible to judge 
(except from ^Actr symmetry) what her 
figure might be ; her dress, if dress it 
could be called, was as indescribable, 
from its gorgeous confusion, as the 
furniture of the apartment; cashmere, 
gauze, silk, and tissue, emdroidered in 
gold and silver, and the most vivid 
colors that ever graced flower or gem, 
were flung around ber in most admired 
disorder; and, as if to complete the 
mystery of the whole, a long veil of 
white and gold India muslin fell from 
her head, and shrouded nearly her 
whole form with its cloud- like folds ; 
but it was her face that, once seen, 
never could be forgotten. You may 
smile, Frank ; but had you looked at 
Xamide, you, with all your scepticism, 
would have felt as I did ; it was a face 
where Sorrow had traced his nanje in 
every lineament. Although Xamide 
could not have been more than twenty, 
all the roundness which must once 
have characterized the contour of its 
perfect oval was gone ; each feature, 
exquisitely moulded, stood out in firm 
relief; and the transparent olive of her 
complexion was unmingled with one 
shade of color; her lips only were of a 
glowing scarlet, which increased the 
extreme paleness of the rest; but in 



her eyes lay the strangest and strongest' 
spell — they were deep, and dark, and 
wild, with a wandering lustre that now 
flashed forth, now melted away, and 
was replaced by a look of such settled, 
hopeless despair, that involuntarily the 
tears rose to mine. From the extreme 
attenuation of her face, and the length 
and blackness of the lashes, they ap- 
peared almost too large; but they 
weredivine! Her hands and her feet 
(wbich were naked, with the exception 
of an embroidered Turkish slipper) 
resembled those of a child, so diminu- 
tive and exquvsitively moulded were 
they ; and, from the smallness of the 
bones, they had preserved some of the 
plumpness which her faoe had lost ; 
her ancles, wrists, and fingers were 
laden with the most magnificent jew- 
els ; and her forehead was enpcircled 
with a row of pearls, whose dazzling 
whiteness was in striking contrast 
with the smooth braids of her night- 
black hair. 

**Such was Xamide; poor Xamide! 
no vulgar impostor — no cunning deal- 
er in false magic ; but one whose un- 
conscious deceits were practised upon 
herself — one who seemed . far more 
sinned against than sinning.* 

•*We asked her of our destinies. 
Strong as was the effect produced upon 
me by the fortune-teller, it did not ex- 
tend to my companions. Flushed with 
wine, full of youth, and health, and 
spirits, they were not in any way sub- 
dued by the appearance of Xamide ; 
and there was an air of ridicule and 
irreverence in their manner of address- 
ing her that excited my surprise, and 
even displeasure, and her indignation ; 
the blood mounted to her pale cheek ; 
her large, languid eyes flashed with 
proud fire ; and, raising herself from 
her half- reclining position, she said, in 
a voice deep from suppressed anger. 
*Dare ye come here witn mockery in 
your hearts and vulgar jests on your 
lips? Ye ask me of your fates — they 
are one ; the same destiny awaits ye 
all. Ere the twenty-fifth year, from 
the day of your births has passed over 
ye your heads shall lie low in the tomb ! 
I have said it.' Drawing a dagger she 
added — ^Away, and disturb mono more. 
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But for thee/ she said, turning to me 
with a softened air, 'thou hast not 
laoghed nor mocked at mine art ; thou 
hast not scorned Xamide. I cannot 
avert thy doom ; but take this token 
in memory of one who would thank 
tbee for the feelings whose expression 
she read inthy face to-day.' And as she 
spoke she drew from a little embroider- 
ed purse that lay by her the ring which 
I have just given you. But to shorten 
my tale. Since thei>, you know, poor 
Charles Herbert has been drowned; 
Adolphe de Cerny has fallen in a duel ; 
and Glenavon died of a decline last 
year ; so that of those five gay convives 
none but De Vaudremont and myself 
remain. Allow, Frank, that this looks 
aa if there really were something more 
than mere accident in the fulfillment of 
Xamide*s prophecy. To-day is the 
2l8t of October ; on the 30th, I shall be 
twenty-four. De Vaudremont is, I 
know, two or three* months older. A 
very short time will now decide how far 
the gloomy presage of Xamide may be 
realised.*' 

••Upon my word," exclaimed Fran- 
cis, •*! never heard a more ^jjiarming 
inkling of an adventure, for I cannot 
call it more. You ought to have dis 
covered the birth, parentage, and edu 
cation of Xamide, pierced into the 
mystery of her hidden grief, and de- 
clared yourself her champion, protec- 
tor, and consoler. But, really, joking 
apart, your history is a curious one, 
and you have interrested me considera- 
bly in favor of your little fortune- 
teller, whom I believe to be only tete- 
moniee, and one of those who find it a 
much greater pleasure 

"To be cheated than to cheat** 

"But let me make a bargain with 
you ; it is, that you will dine with me 
on your birthday — your 25th birthday 
— if we are both in the land of the liv- 
ing; I will ask Louis de Vaudremont 
to be of our party ; and I trust, dear 
Clarence, we shall all meet to rejoice 
over the non-fulfillment of Xamide's 
prediction. As to those who are al- 
ready gone, the deaths they died were 
almost certain to occur in a short time. 
You remember Charles Herbert's mad 



temerity in undertaking swimming 
matches under circumstances that ren- 
dered it almost impossible he should 
escape with life. Adolphe de Cerny 
had teen, from the time he was at St. 
Cyr, on the worst terms with Victor 
de Loge; they could scarcely meet 
without a quarrel ; and Victor was in- 
finitely a better swordsman than poor 
Adolphe. As to Glenavon, he, you 
know, was consumptive from his boy- 
hood, and he never thought of taking 
the precautions which alone could save 
his life. And now, dear Clarence, 
drive away all these idle forebodings, 
and let us make the most of the short 
time that we have to spend together be- 
fore I leave Paris." 

Ten months after the above conver- 
sation, Francis Wingfield was seated 
at breakfast, looking over a French 
newspaper; one paragraph suddenly 
caught his eye ; he read it with eager 
attention ; it announced the death of 
the Corapte Louis de-Vaudremont, who 
had been thrown from his horse, and 
killed on the* spot ; he wanted but a 
week of being five-and* twenty. 

Francis went immediately to Paris ; 
he found Clarence Wilmingham look- 
ing tolerably well, but in low spirits; 
he could not banter his friend; the 
occasion was too solemn ; but he re- 
solved to wait with what patience he 
might the arrival of the 30th of Octo- 
ber. When he left England, it had 
been with the intention of remaining 
with Clarence till the dreaded day was 
past, but business compelled him to 
return to London for a short time ; and 
the two young men parted with the 
understanding that, at all events, he 
would be in Paris again by the begin- 
ning of the month at the furthest, and, 
probably sooner. He kept his prom- 
ise ; despatching his business with all 
possible' speed, he found himself at the 
barriere on the evening of the 1st of 
October ; he proceeded at once to the 
appartement of his friend ; there he 
learned for the first time that Clarence 
was ill — even in danger; he had been 
for two days delirious, and was now 
much reduced, though tolerably calm. 
In an agony of fear and suspense, he 
hastened to his friend's room. Cla- 
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rence was now lying i^lent and mo- 
tionless; a sort of stupor seemed to 
have fallen upon him ; occasionally he 
clenched his teeth ; a convulsive move- 
ment was visible in his hands, and he 
endeavored to utter some word; but the 
inarticulate sound died away on his 
lips, and he relapsed into insensibility. 
Francis seated himself by the bed-side 
of the invalid. A thousand terrible 
forebodings occupied his mind, and 
vain were all the efforts of his reason 
to drive away the superstitious fears 
that continually obtruded themselves 
The image of Xamide, such as it had 
been described to him, was cf>«8tantly 
before his eyes — the doom i^he had 
pronounced had already fallen upon 
four of the five for whom it had been 
foretold, and why should the last es- 
cape? 

Francis was still at hip post when 
the physician entered ; he shook his 
head in answer to all the inquiries that 
were put to him, and declared that, 
unless a favorable change took place 
by the next day, but little was to be 
looked for. 

That nieht the fever reached its 
height. Clarence was frantic in his 
delirium; he raved incessantly, and 
the name of Xamide was ever on his 
lips. Sometimes he called upon her to 
reverse the sentence she had pronoun- 
ced ; then he appealed to her to tell 
Jbim how he had deserved such a desti- 
ny; then imagining that he saw her 
before him, and that she beckoned to 
^im, he would spring up, declaring 
that wherever she led he would follow. 
Towards morning he became less vio- 
lent ; but this was merely from ex- 
haustion, for the fever had not abated. 
By degrees he ceased to rave, and at 
length sunk again into a state of tor- 
por. Wearied by the journey and his 
long watching by his friend's bed, 
Francis threw himself on a couch, and 
fell into a slight slumber. He had 
slept about an hour, when a sudden 
sound awoke him ; he started up, and 
by the dim light of the expiring lamp 
and the gray dawn which was stealing 
on, he perceived Clarence in the act of 
leaving the room; in an instant he was 
beside him, and had laid his hand on 



his shoulder. **Hu8h!" whispered tbe 
invalid; '* Xamide has come forme; I 
must follow her — there! there is the 
wave of her white veil, as she tarns 
down the winding stairs ; she beckons 
me on, and looks at me reproachfiilly 
with those dark eyes. I cannot follow 
her fast enough. Oh ! watt Xamide, 
one moment, and I will be with yoo I'* 
and exerting all his strength, he sprmxig 
forward; but his friend's firm grasp 
detained him. He struggled violently 
to free himself; and such was the 
strength given by fever, that he had al- 
most succeeded in escaping, when bis 
faithful servant Pierre, who bad only 

fone to rest at ibe earnest desire of 
'rancis, hearing the noise, noshed 
down just in time to save his master, 
who was hardly secured before he faint- 
ed away, and in this stote was carried 
back to his bed. The crisis was past ; 
when the physician paid his morning 
visit he found the patient in a cabe 
slumber; and he declared that the fe- 
ver had left him, and that he might be 
pronounced almost out of danger. 
From that day he continued gradually 
to recover, and by tie 20th. of Octo- 
ber he was allowed to go out. Francis 
ventured to remind him of the birthdsy 
dinner ; he smiled* but shook his head* 
and replied — ^'*Yes, I have not forgot- 
ten our compact ; and if it is permit- 
ted, I will keep it." 

The 27th of October arrived: in the 
afternoon, Francis came to his friend's 
room, and with an air of annoyance, 
said to him, **1 shall not be able to see 
you for two days, dear Clarence ; for 
I have just had a letter from one of my 
sisters who is at Boulogne, where she 
only remains a day or two, having 
come to leave her little girl with the 
A " ■■ s there, who have asked her to 
spend the winter with them, as her 
health is rather delicate. She begs 
that 1 will go and see her; I shall start 
tonight; but 1 fear 1 cannot possibly 
be back before the evening of the 
dOth ; but remember,*' he said, with a 
gay smile, '4 shall expect you to dinzMr 
at eight o'clock." 

It was seven o'clock on the evening 
of thedOthof October, when Francis 
Wingfield reached the kcOtl ^amie. 
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where he had taken up hia abode in 
Paris. Hastily changing his dress, he 
sat down to await with nervous impa- 
tience the arrival of his friend. Now 
was come the moment which was to 
decide the fate of Clarence; ere anoth- 
er hour was past, he would rejoice in 
his deliverance, or weep over his corse. 
His watch lay on the tahle before him, 
and as the hands drew nearer and near- 
er to the appointed time, his heart beat 
so violently that he could count its 
palpitations ; he took from his finger 
the iron ring, examined it closely in 
every part, as if to unravel whatever 
sp^ it might contain, and th9n placed 
it on his heart. At that moment, the 
hand of the watch pointed to eight, the 
door opened, and Clarence, yes, 
Clarence himself, entered I 

"Thank God ! you are safe !" was 
the fervent exclamation of Francis. 
''But you look pale, dear Clarence ; 
nevermind, all will soon be right now ;** 
and he advanced to embrace his friend 
— he clasped a shadow ! — it retreated 
a few steps, shook its head mournfully, 
and slowly retired. 

On the evening of the 28th, Clarence 
had been seized with fits of shivering, 
the fever return^ with redoubled vio- 
lence, and he had expired on the night 
of the 29th of October, at eleven 
o'clock. 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 

nnHAK BATTLBS AND MUBOBBS-NARBATIVB 
or OSNBRAL HALL. 

[imoM HOTB or ooNTmAxioifi winvn drob.] 

OifB of the finest sections of coun- 
try in the entire South -West, is com- 
prised in Sumner County, East of 
Gallatin, in this State ; the fertility of 
the soil, being only equalled by the 
beauty of the scenery, whilst its le- 
gends of the past, add to the deep 
interest with which the visitor thither 
surveys its charming valleys, its mag- 
njf cient uplands, and crystal streams. 
And as if to reward them for past 
sufferings and hardships in the settle- 
ment of the country, Time seems to 
have dealt with especial kindness 



with numbers of these gallant old 
men who live there as monuments of 
another period, for we know of no 
neighborhood where so many survive 
to tell of the perils of the past. 

And amongst those most honored for 
the part nobly borne in troublous 
times, is the gallant, although aged 
pioneer whose narrative we in the 
present No. of the South -Western 
Monthly have the satisfaction of lay- 
ing before our readers ; and whilst the 
dangers encountered and the escapes 
made, seem almost miraculous, the 
interest is enhanced by the deservedly 
high character of the venerable narra- 
tor, whose high position^^, in later times, 
in the State, attest the esteem and confi- 
dence in which he is held by his fellow 
citizens. To various offices of honor 
and of trust. Gen. Hall has added that 

of GoVERlfOR OF THE StaTE OF 

Teititessee, — of Chief Magistrate of 
the' glorious Commonwealth he so gal- 
lantly defended in its infancy; and 
now in the evening of his days, in digni- 
fied retirement, in deserved affluence, 
he reaps in the respect and regard of 
all who know him, the rewards of a 
life well spent. His home, the abode 
of a generous hospitality, all who ap- 
proach it are welcomed with the free- 
dom which ever marked the intercourse 
of the early settlers, with each other ; 
and few greater pleasures can be re- 
curred to in life, than that of listening 
to the voice of such an one, as he 
goes back to the stirring details of a 
neriod, so fraught with adventure, — so 
full of inteie&t. 

Gen. Hall is now about seventy- 
eight years of age, has fine acquiline 
features, a noble presence, and most 
pleasant deportment ; and although his 
hair is silvery, and he hrs suff red re- 
cently from ill-health, yet he bids fair 
to live many years, a blessing to the 
large circle of friends with whom he is 
surrounded. We trust he may long 
st<y to witness the increasing greatness 
of the glorious State in which he has 
so well acted his part, and that long 
years hence, when he is summoned 
away to that repose which awaits all 
alike, that his example will be recurred 
to by the youth of the land, to incite 
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them to deeds which shall in like man- 
ner reflect honor upon their country. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

I was born in Surrey county, North 
Carolina, in the year 1775, andmy father 
sold his possessions in North •Carolina 
in 1779, and started for Kentucky. 
He came on to New River in Virginia, 
purchased a track of land, and spent 
five years there from 1779 to 1785. 
He did this, in consequence of the times 
being so perilous and troublesome that 
he could not then get through the wil- 
derness with his family. He sold his 
plantation there in the fall of 1785, 
and moved to Sumner county, which 
was made a county that year ; arriving 
here on the 20th of November, 1785. 
We had no incidents worth relating on 
the journeyr My father settled near 
Bledsoe's Lick on the spot where I am 
at present residing. Lsaving his fami- 
ly at Bledsoe's Fort, he came out du- 
ring that winter, put up buildings, and 
moved his family to the place. In the 
spring of 1786 the Indians came in 
and stole all his horses, 12 or 15 in 
number, a heavy loss. He then moved 
his family back to the fort, and contin- 
ued there until the next fall. He then 
returned and lived here until the next 
summer in 1787, the Indian war hav- 
ing broken out during the summer of 
that same year. My brother James 
was killed on the 3rd of June in 1787, 
at this place, being the first white per- 
son killed in this section of country 
after the war broke out. The circum- 
stances were these. 

James and myself went up to a field 
at Mr. Gibson's about a quarter of a 
mile from my father's house, we having 
put our horses up there, and the In- 
dians, fifteen in number, had ambusca- 
ded the road, ten lying behind some 
logs on the road, and five, about fifty 
yards further up in a tree top, at the 
gap of the pasture fence. The object 
appears to have been to have the five 
towards Mr. Gibson's, fire upon any 
person from that quarter, and if they 
escaped, to let the ten intercept them, 
or the reverse if they came from my 
father's. The ten Indians that lay be- 
liindthe logs let us pass them, I sup- 



pose, because we were boys ; probably 
intending quietly to tomahawk us, 
throw us aside and then resume their 
position. But after we passed, the ten 
rose up at once with their tomahawks 
in their right hands and their guns in 
their left. I was not noticing them« 
and my brother was close behind me. 
As I turned to speak tp him about some 
corn with which to catch the horses, 
as we were near the fence, I saw the 
whole ten hemming us in. The case 
looked so hopeless, that I never dream- 
ed of resistance, and had concluded at 
once to surrender. But the next thing 
I saw, two of them struck my brother 
as he turned around, each sinking 
their tomahawks into his brain one on 
each side of the forehead. Instantly 
seeing the case was hopeless, I sought 
te dodge the ten, when up rose the oth- 
er five from the tree top, and as I fled 
past them, I was so near to them, only 
six or eight feet distant, that some of 
them raised their tomahawks to strike 
me down. Dashing into the thick cane 
brake close by which the road ran, two 
of them at once rushed after me. Be- 
ing about thirteen years of age, and 
of course slimmer than they were, and 
withal very active, I soon found that 
unincumbered with a gun, or any thing 
else, 1 could make my way through 
the thick cane faster than they could, 
burthened as they were with their guns 
and tomahawks. The first mishap 
that befel me; a grape vine caught me 
by the neck, threw me over backwards, 
and took my hat off; but recovering 
myself,! still fled onward, gaining on 
them at every jump. I feared, at last, 
that they would cut me off at the point 
of a ridge whch I had to cross to get 
to my father's house, since the thick 
cane terminated a little distance below, 
and I should there be compelled to 
leave it. Watching one fellow who 
was running along the hill side where 
the cane was thinnest, as Heaven or- 
dered it, a-large tree had fallen right in 
bis path, crushing the cane about in all 
directions, and forming an insurmouM* 
able obstacle, thus compelling him to 
go around at one end, or the other. 
Fortunately he took down towards me 
to get around the top, and by the time 
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he had got to the end of it, for it was a 
long tree, I had already passed it, and 
consequently 1 luul then the whole 
three behind me. They, however, ran 
me to within one hundred yards of the 
house. They killed and scalped my 
pooT brother, and then fled. As I got 
to the house, half a dozen young men 
and as many young women were com- 
ing op a visit to my father's. "The 
young men were all armed, and they 
at once jumped off their horses and ran 
back with me to- where my brother was 
lying, and brought him in. The word 
was immediate!^' gi\en out, the fort 
being only about a mile distant, and 
five men under Maj. Jas. Lynn in- 
stantly went in pursuit of the Indians. 
The latter had taken a buffalo trace 
from Bledsoe's Lick to Dickson's Lick 
through the cane-brake, and the Major 
being an old Indian fighter, told his 
men that they would not pursue direct- 
ly after them, for fear of an ambush ; 
but as they (the whites) were the fewest, 
they would take another trace that ran 
parallel with the one the Indians were 
on, which led on, and to Goose Cieek 
ahead, and where the* trace crossed, 
they could there find out whether the 
gang had passed. Pursuing this plan, 
Uiey came upon the Indians right in 
the creek, and firing upon them, they 
fled, two of them being wounded, leav- 
ing their knapsacks, tomahawks, and 
so forth, behind them. The whites 
brought back my poor brother's scalp 
which had been tied to a pacl^, and 
likewise one of the tomahawks with 
which he had been killed, the blood still 
upon it. 

My father was not at home at the 
time my brother was killed, having 
been summoned to Nashville to attend 
a council Gen. Robinson was holding 
with the Little Owl and others of the 
Cherokee Chiefs. 

It was supposed that my brother was 
killed to satisfy the vengeful feelings of 
a party of Indians who had come to 
Morgan's fort about five weeks before 
lUid stolen some horses ; but who, in 
taking them away, lost one of their 
number who was killed by the whites 
in pursuit. The Indians had taken a 
circuit through the knobs on their way 



with the horses to the "nation," aiming 
to cross at Dickson's Spring ; but the 
whites having detected their where- 
abouts by the sound of a bell which had 
become loosened, followed, them some 
five miles, and killing the Indian men- 
tioned, recovered all the horses. 

After my father returned from Nash- 
ville, three families of us residing out 
from the fort, held a council as to 
whether we would spend the summer 
at ihe farms, or go to the fort at Bled- 
soe's Lick. Our two neighbors were 
Messrs. Gibson and Harrison ; and 
the former having no white family, it 
was agreed that the three should com- 
bine and hire each two young men to 
guard the farms through the season. 
From the 3rd of June, accordingly, the 
day my brother was killed, to the 2nd 
day of August, we had no alarm ; but 
on that day the spies came in and ad- 
vised my father to pack up at once, 
and move to the station, — tnat the In- 
dians were at least thirty in number. 
We accordingly loaded up a sled and 
started for the fort. We started with 
the first load in the morning, my sister 
being along on horseback, going to the 
fort to arrange the things at the cabins 
as fast as they should arrive j and we 
had two young men along also, my 
brother and a Mr. Hickerson to guard 
us. When about half a mile from my 
father's house, and crossing the De- 
feated Branch, the horses became 
alarmed, the two I was driving turning 
around so suddenly as nearly to run 
over me. I said to the young men, 
that I was sure the horses smelt the 
Indians; but my brother insisted upon 
going onward, which we did, making 
four trips through the day. When we 
came late in the evening to make the 
last trip and take the family to the 
fort, five men went along to guard the 
family on their way thither. We pack- 
ed up when the sun was about two 
hours high, whites, negroes, and all ; 
I still driving the horses, my little 
brother behind me on one of them. 
We had arranged it that we should go 
ahead as we had been doing all day, 
the two young men in advance of my- 
self and the sled. The Indians, forty 
or fifty in number, had arranged an am- 
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buscade on both sides of the road, for 
about one hundred yards, and as we 
went on, my brother and Hickerson 
just in advance, a little dog belonging 
to my brother showed violent alarm 
on approaching the top of a large ash 
tree that had fallen in the road. My 
brother was Justin advance, as I have 
said, and as he stopped a moment, I 
stopped the horses, to see what was 
the cause of the alarm evinced by the 
dog. My brother took a step forward 
towards the tree top, when immediately, 
I saw a gun poked out from amongst 
the leaves, which being fired at once, my 
brother was shot right through the body 
with a couple of bullets. He instant- 
ly turned and dashed back into the 
woods, and fell dead about one hun- 
dred yards off, whilst the Indians find- 
ing themselves discovered, rose all 
together, yelling like demons, and 
charged upon the party. Hickerson 
unwisely took his stand right in the 
road instead of "treeing," and his gun 
missing fire, he next attempted to use 
my gun which he had in his hand, but 
in the act of firing it, he was shot with 
six or seven bullets, and running a lit- 
tle distance off, he also fell and expired. 
At this, I jumped off the horse, and 
taking my little brother John, and my 
sister. Prudence, I ran back and placed 
them behind the men, who, advancing, 
kept the Indians for a few moments at 
bay. My mother was mounted upon 
a large, powerful horse, and he, scared 
and quite ungovernable, dashed right 
along the entire line of the Indians, 
whilst she holding to his mane was car- 
ried about a mile distant, safely to the 
fort. 

My father, and Mr. Morgan, my 
brother-in-law, kept the Indians in 
check until the whites and negroes 
scattered into the woods, and Morgan 
was then wounded by the Indians, who 
flanking around shot him very danger- 
ously through the body. He however 
succeeded in escaping, my father keep- 
ing the savages back for some little 
time longer, but finally, after firing his 
heavy rifle, which I could mark dis- 
tinctly from the report made, so differ- 
ent from that by the Indian's guns, he 
turned and ran about forty yards, when 



he fell pierced by thirteen bullets. 
The Indians scalped him and hastily 
fled, not stopping to take any thing 
but his rifle and shot pouch, and in 
their hot haste, they did not even pick 
up the things scattered by the overturn 
of the sled, the horses having dashed it 
against a tree as they broke clear of it, 
at the first alarm. Meanwhile, I had 
directed my little brother and sister to 
rtin back to the house, I awaiting be- 
hind a tree upon the hill above the 
result of the fight ; and when I heard 
my father fire and the Indian's raise 
the yell, thereupon I started for the 
fort. My little brother and sister ran 
back to the house, but the alarmed dogs 
barking at them, they ran back to the 
s^ene of the battle. Here th^y fonnd 
Mr. Regan's hat which the little boy 

flicked up, and coming to the sled, my 
ittle sister picked up also a small pall 
of butter, and the two thoughtlessly 
walked on towards the fort, along ti]« 
road, meeting the men directly who 
were coming from thence. The chil- 
dren were placed in charge of a negro 
man who took, them safely back. 

After my father was killed, my moth- 
er concluded to move to Greenfield 
fort, her two sons-in-law living there; 
and so I moved her there soon after, 
where we remained until the December 
following, which was in the year *87. 
At this time, Evan's battallion having 
been sent out from North Carolina for 
the defence of the frontiers against the 
Indians, a company of them under 
command of Capt. William Martin, 
having built a block house between 
our old residence and Mr. Harrison's, 
we moved back, concluding that the 
close neighborhood of the soldiers 
would be a sufficient defence. Soon 
after this, the Indians came in and at- . 
tacked the fort at Bledsoe's Lick, pass- | 
ing us as too strong ; and then we 
broke up once more and moved to the 
fort at Bledsoe's Lick, the soldiers 
being scattered about in smaller par- 
ties at different forts. 

In relation to the attack on BledsoSi*^ 
Lick. There were only a few men in the 
fort, and not expecting any attack, a par- 
ty of them were in the room occupied by 
Col. Anthony Bledsoe at the time he 
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was killed. A little schoolmaster, 
oamed George Hamilton was sitting in 
front of the fire singing at the top of 
his voice. The Indians prowling aoout 
the place, found a hole in the back of 
the chimney andone of them poking a 
gun in at the crevice, fired npon the 
singer, the shot aimed at his open 
month, strikinf upon his chin and 
passing around his jaw, he just escaped 
with his life. The Indians then cut 
down one- of the window shutters with 
their tomahawks, and trying to get in 
atthe window, Mr. Hugh Rogan, still 
living in this vicinity, fired an old 
musket out amongst them, and they 
left that part of the stockade. They 
tried afterwards at Mr. Donahoe's cabin, 
at another quarter of the fort, and firing 
in amongst a large number of children, 
succeeded only in killing a large dog 
stretched before the fire, when the old 
man seianng a bucket of water threw 
it upon the fire and extinguishing it, 
thus avoided the danger. The Indians 
finding they could achieve nothing; 
then left. 

Here, ai Bledsoe's fort, my mother 
remained, from the spring of '88, to, '92, 
about five years ; and then moved to 
Morgan's fort about three miles distant 
from Bledsoe's fort, where she staid 
until the close of the war in '95. 

Of those killed at Bledsoe's fort and 
in the neighborhood, about this time, 
an account may be interesting. The 
fort was an oblong square, and built 
all around in a regular stockade except 
at one place, where stood a large dou- 
ble cabin. This was occupied by the 
two brothers, Gol. Anthony and Col. 
Jesse Bledsoe. This cabin stood in 
the front line of the fort, the whole 
being built, it will be understood, 
around an ope9 square. Excepting 
the open passage between the two cab- 
ins, the wnole was compactly enclosed. 
Here Col. Anthony Bledsoe was killed, 
with a servant of his, by the Indians. 
The circumstances were these: 

A lane came down at right angles to 
the fert thus described, the mouth of it 
being about thirty yards distant; 
whilst the Nashville road ran along in 
front. The Indians, it appears, had 
been, reconnoitering the place in their 



prowlings through the day, and the night 
Deing a oright moonlight one, the Sav« 
ages posted themselves in the fence 
comers fronting the passage referred to 
as between the two cabins. Then they 
got a party to mount on horseback and 
gallop past, in order to attract persons 
into the passage throuffk which the 
moonlight poured ia rail splendor. 
The plot succeeded. At the sound of 
the horses feet, Col. Anthony Bledsoe, 
and Campbell, the servant, both jump- 
ed up and stepped into the passage, 
when the Indians shot them both down. 
The Col. died next morning, the servant 
the morning afterwards. I was in the 
fort at the time. The occunence took 
place about midnight. This was en 
the 20thof July, 1788. 

I should have mentioned that in the 
winter of this year, thfl Indians killed 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Chas. Morgan, 
also Mr. Jordan Gibson whilst both of 
them were on their way to my mother's 
house. This occurred within a few 
hundred yards of my residence, the 
field now cleared, being in forest at 
the time. Mr. Morgan lived some 
days after he was found. Mr. Gibson 
was shot dead. Mr. Morgan was 
killed in attempting to save Mr. Gib- 
son, who was an old man. The same 
winter, the Indians killed the father of 
Mr. Morgan, at Morgan's Fort. 

Mr. Alexander Neely and his two 
sons, James and Charles, were killed 
in the summer of 1790, at about one mile 
distant from Bledsoe's Lick fort. They 
had moved out from the fort tohisfsrm, 
and the father and the two boys had 
taken a cart to haul some bark ; but 
the Indians lying in wait for them, 
killed all three. During the same stmi- 
mer or that following, the Indians 
killed Henry and William Ramsay, 
two brothers. Henry was killed firsts 
the Indians having fired upon several 
of a party, of which he was one. A 
Mr. Hicks was wounded at the same 
time. The brother, William Ramsay, 
came up from White's Creek soon af- 
ter to attend to his brother's estate, and 
on his way back, the Indians lying in 
wait at the mouth of a lane killed him 
and his horsev also. The same sum- 
mer, 1790, old Robert Desha's tw» 
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sons, Benjamin and Robert, were kill- 
ed over on Desha's Creek, about two 
and a half miles from Bledsoe's Lick ; 
and the summer following, on the same 
creek, at Lander's fort, Col. Landers' 
had two sons killed. The same year, 
also, two men whose names 1 do not 
remember, were killed down on Bled- 
soe's Creek, near Gen. Winchester's. 
In April, 1793, Col. Isaac Bledsoe 
was killed whilst on the way to his 
fields with his hands. The party 
was proceeding out to mend up the 
log heaps, and the Indians knowing 
that at such times some person might 
be expected to attend to them, lay in 
wait near by, and shot him down, and 
scalped him. The negroes being a 
short distance behind, turned and 
reached the house in safety. 

[to BI OOifTllWID.} 



MT GUTBUfO STAR. 
Star of my youth! once more I tarn to the«( 
Thee, whcmi mj spirit yeama to greet »eeln, 
Mild beeoQQ-Ught whMh guides mj destiny, 
Unerring oompaM on life'i traiddees nuin— 
IIov doth glad memory linger on thy form, 
A ray of light amid' the darkening storm! 

Star of my manhood's prime! thine inw^fe flings, 
A hriglitening halo round each care-worn hoar; 
Sweet dreams of thoe haro come aeross my soul, 
As gentle dews fall on earth> hrulAed flower; 
Till lift's Md rlslons oft have fled Mnain, 
As thoughts of thee have hronght \mek peaoe again. 

Star of my life! when (ferthe frowning sky. 
Blackness bad fallen, and the storm raged loud. 
Thy cheering beam still lit my wandering way, 
And chased away each fierce and shadowy cloud ; 
And when bright Hope onoe more lier flag umforied, 
ThoQ was't the Bow of Promise to my world. 

Star of my hopes I when through the rifted cloud, 
The calm blue Heavens again bare bldss'd my sight, 
Star of my ho p es a gain I turn to thee, 
Thou hidest not thy rays of heavenly I^ht ; 
In ealm and storm, thou still dost shine afkr, 
Xh£n blessings on thee still, my own bright star] 



THE PICTURES OFTHE PAST. 
A ssamner ere*, witlr-hreeae, and flower and trae^ 

And grassy nook, and murmuring of springs. 
And solitude bring back once more to me, 

Bright pictures of the past-forgotten tbiogi; 
And oft a tone sweeps on the soft air pa?t. 
Bousing my soul as with a tMMspet's blast 

Or, better fkr, oomes with a soothing note, 
To still the feverish longings of the heart; 

Each sad low voice which sofUy on doth float, 
Takes fhnn the fUs of Ulb some grief or smart; 

Gladdens my way with memories I would cheritiK, 

Baises bright struct ur es toooft dootn'd to perish. 

The simple flower I nurtured years agone, 
In school-boy days, Is now onee more before me; 

The monntsini)a]m which 'neath a tropic *un. 
In manhood, bent its stately branches o'er me,~ 

Memory yet liallows these, how brightly stUlI 

Uaive I not tlun a world, my own, at will? 

There swept a tone, and castled heights appear, 
VTithOffistUng arms and bannerets all rife, 

A clangor mnsio bursts upon my ear, 
And dark, fleroe men, seem gathering for tb« ftrife; 

The picture fades-^ green isle nest appears, 

Called up by thai one tone of other years. 

And onoe again I stand midst orange flowers, 
The pebbled strand appears— the wUte waves brerfk; 

Olad fkces gleam fhnn out the fragrant bowers. 
And at the bubbling fount my thirst I slake; 

Another tone — and Convent bells are ringing, 

And, peal on peal, breaks forth triumphant dn^^ 

Another chAsge—tbefkr^Siemu 8hine> 
<3oud and snow-fiinnacled the peaks appear. 

And lovely vales, .with olive tree and vine, 
Lie neetling, Eden-Uke, in beauty near; 

And the soul revels on those heights which rise, 
As if e*en emulous to reach the skies! 

Anon, I stand within an andent hall ; 

Helmet, and shield, and lanoe a^e gathered then; 
A picture hangs upon the maasive wall — 

A youthful figure radlent and fkir. 
Fairer than dreams-can pict re, and I ponder, 
Madden'd with beauty, and struck dumb with 



Palace and oot tower, temple, each dfeplaj. 

Their beauty to my vision as I gaze ; 
They come in turn, in turn to fadeaway,. 

Mingling their forms wit Menes of boyliood*s dayr; 
Am I then lonely, can I e'er be lone— 
W'hfitx thus with aoUtade, a world's my own? 
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MY COUSIN, PAUL CONTfilNE. 

KY T. BIBB BflAOLEr. 

**I do tMlSeve th« G«niiu of Sorrow breathed upon 
Um, at tbe hovor hl0 birth." 

yioBdiRm Kvoz. 

As a general proposition it fiiay }>6 
stated that all men are alike, actuated 
by tlie same emotions and excited by 
similar passions^ Generally, piortals 
love coolness in summer, warm^ in 
winter, and a comfortable prosperity 
at all times. In fact^ *'to eat, drjnk 
and be merry," is the rule and guide 
to human beings, and very few of them 
differ in the endeavor to carry out this 
law. The observant Vespusian hath 
well described us: 

*NbBBWBenif nunaiiis,et frngetooiiiniBiflcetMli} 
BpontI Penelo|MB, nebnkmee AldnoTue, 
Ineate earftnd plug eeyno oi>erstft juTeBtw." 

Theire is, however, an "order of 
beings" whose life is ar mystery ; who 
are bom not for the consumption of 
the good things of the earth. They 
who belong to this class wre among 
men "not of them ;" they live apart 
from their fellow-beings, defying the 
most rigid scrutiny. W'e may even 
become familiar with tSieir personal 
appearance and their habits of laction, 
yet we cannot define vfkat it is about 
them, that renders them mysterious and, 
incomprehensible. Of such, was my 
cousin, Paul Contrine. 

I ^ell recollect that even in my 
boyhood I reverenced my cousin as a 
being of supeHor mould. Mingled, 
however, with my reverence, I enter- 
tain^ for him undefined emotions of 
tity. To me his large black eyes 
umied with melancholy appeared ever 
gazing into futurity in quest of ptme 
Kind angel to love and cherish tini. 



Why I thus regarded him I oould never 
ascertain. Certainly so far as wealth 
could aSbf d happiness, my cousin was 
not in especial need of my sympathy. 
Ro'rn in alSuence, he knew from his 
infancy avery luxury that this world's 
riches may supj^y. He was, however, 
an orphan. Mis parents, like my, 
own, had deceased within a few weekff 
of eac^ other, leaving the youth Con- 
trine at the age of eighteen, with his 
inheritance, under the giiardianship of 
our common uncle. 

This tmcle of ours. Major Somer<* 
ville by name, a bachrior by choice, 
and an anstbciat by nature, resided in 
the pretty village of S Among 

his other bachelor notions our guar- 
dianhad conceived a perfect contempt 
for Colleges, Academies, et id omne 
genus. Beine undoubtedly a lineal 
descendant of the Norman William, 
his will was his only law. Contrine 
and his less hopeful cousin therefore 
never annoyed the Latin Professor of 
ahy College with Barkamas versions 
from the original. •Private instfuc' 
tion was my uncle's hobby. He soon 
found for his unwilling nephews, a 
competent instructor. The Rev. Ralph 
Lacy, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
resident in our village was the person 
select«d for the important station of 
teacher of Major Somerville's nephews. 
A better selection could not have been 
made. The Rev, Mr. Lacy was cer- 
.taiffil^a polished classical scholar, and 
entirely proficient in modem literature. 
When he ceased his ministerial labors, 
his d^nomijaaM^^ lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments. His increasing ill- 
healtti had, some years before my ac- 
quaintance with him, caused his with- 
drawal from the ministry. The cessa- 
tion of his clerical labors had some- 
what restored him W> his former vigor, 
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BO that he seemed likelj to fill up his 
three -score years aiul ten. The ''al- 
mond tree" with him, however, was 
fast blooming, and ere many years it 
would blossom «nd bear fruit. He 
seemed unwilline that old age should 
creep upon him, before he accomplish- 
ed as much labor as possible* At the 
solicitation therefore of our guardian, 
he consented to become our instructor. 
His residence, by some happy coinci- 
dence, was situated near tne church, 
of which he had formerly been pastor. 
Occasionally, while his healui yras 
better than usual, the worthy minister 
was induced, by particular sequest, to 
preach. When ne became animated 
m his senpon, the vigorous blood of 
youth seemed fiowingin his veins. Af- 
ter a discbursoy however, he was for 
some days invariably worse. JLJnder 
such circumstances, he was but rarely 
tempted to preach. The Rev. Mr. Lacy 
was therefore generally found at home. 
He sought amid his favorite hooks for 
the solace and comfort of his declining 
years. There wfls one other object to 
Mr. Lacy the very "well-spring of 
pleasure." An adopted daughter, 
whom he had protected and cherished 
from her infancy, was the sunlight of 
his house. Her name, Adelaide Lee, 
was in accordance with the sweetness 
of ker disposition. Her history no 
^ne knew. When the Rev. Mr. Lacy 

first arrived at H , long years 

before, he waa accompanied by his 
adopted daughter. Village curiosity 
was of course first excited, but its 
inquiries being entirely fruitless, soon 
became extinguished. The little eirL 
grew up into the fair maiden, and oe- 
cametheuniversal favorite. Her win- 
ning manners and amiability of heart 
captivated alL She was to Jher kind 
protector the light of his life. Her 
tender hand Emootbed many a wrinkle 
upon his brow; her affection sent 
many a thrill of joy to his heart. 

With the Rev. Ralph Lacy, Contrine 
and I soon became favorites. Un- 
doubtedly, hower6l, his attachment 
was stronger towards his more melan- 
choly pupil. I neither wondered at 
nor was jealous of it. There was 



something sonfoumfuUy intellectual, 
so ''spiritual' in the countenance of 
my cousin, that one was irresistibly 
impelled to love him. I think Con- 
trine possessed the most . remarkable 
eyes I have ever seen. Their expres 
sion was sparkling, yet tender, mourn 
ful, earnest, pathetic. They seemed ai 
deepest spot in the ocean, where pans 
ing seaman never threw his fathom line, 
My cOusin^s countenance likewise wore 
that strange, startling expression, often 
seen upon the faces of infants who 
early die. Evidently the concordant 
Fates had woven for him some unaccus- 
tpmed and mysterious destiny. Alas! 
bow soleipnly and how sadly he ful- 
filled that destiny! 

Under our accomplished instructor 
tVe devoted our time principally to the 
perusal of the Roman Poets. In con- 
nection^, however, with this exercise, 
a course of reading was determined for 
each of us. My cousin seemed always 
tp comprehend his lessons by intui- 
tion ;- at least he w^s never necessita- 
ted to the third of the laborious study, 
.to which it was my poriionf to be, in 
order to accomplish any given task. 
I remember the remarkable difference 
incur tastes in regard to particular 
passages in our favorite authors. The 
sunshine, the humorous, or the des- 
criptivor possessed varied charms for 
me. My cousin, on the contrary, was 
marvellously delighted with the quaint, 
the mysterious, and the pathetic. For 
example, the description of the Royal 
Huntyin the ^neid, where love-sick 
Dido woos the herd i£neas — was, to 
me, the most interesting passage in the 
fourth Book. Contrine, however, 
would mourn with the desolate Carthe* 
genian in her great distress. His faul- 
tering voice would become almost in- 
articulate through S3naapathy, when 
reading of the abandoned Queen. 
Thus in Horace; the more playful 
Odes were my favorites, whereas my 
cousin was soothed by those solemn 
passages, wherein the philosophic bard 
Exhibits his transient yet heartful mel- 
ancholy. 1 recall one passage which 
especially attracted my cousin's se- 
rious attention. 
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Qtopiiu .SnMB, yuo dlxes Julius, et an<ni8 
PnlTia et nmbm stuniu.*' 

When reading aloud these liil^s» the 
intonations of. his voice rang with a 
peculiarly solenm sound, with melan- 
choly measure keeping time to the 
flow of the verse. Likewise la the 
Belles Lettre9, his taste led him to the 
mysterious, the grotesque, aad the su* 
pematural. The old German romances, 
too, were his especial delight. For 
long weeks* he would pensively pore 
over some wild myth, until the. daily 
events of his life h^d for him no inter-* 
est. Gradually an indefinable awe- 
striking, yet fascinating expression, 
overspread my cousin's countenance, 
and there remained constant and fixed. 
Such an expression became his, as the 
sad lord of the gloomj mansion of 
Allorne is said to havo worn i 

1 have mentioned the adopted daugh 
ter of the Rev. Ralph Lacy. ^ When 
I first leheld Adelaide Lee at the a^eof 
seventeen, I knew what it was to lo&k 
upon a beautiful woman. Sh^ tcfos 
beautiful in every sense. of the term. 
Unspeakable grace was depicted in 
every movement. She completed my 
heau ideal of feminine beauty. Con- 
fiding tenderness was visible ixK every 
glance of her violet eye. Small in 
statue, of a delicate, yet perfectly sym- 
metrical form, she jseemed born to nes- 
tle in the bosom of some proud man, 
loving him, 8(K>thing him, cherishing 
him. Adelaide Lee was entirely artless. 
She was a: creature for the sunshine of 
life, adapted for the reflection of each 
ray et nappiness. Under the rude 
winds of adversity, she would have 
drooped and died, as the fairest ros^ of 
Cashmere withers, when boreas breathes 
upon its petals. Adelaide Lee was al- 
together lovely. She was the "one 
fair object" in Mr. Lacy's household. 
The kind minister was never weary of 
contributing to her happiness. One 
sunlit smile of her's repaid him for eve- 
ry exertion. 

During the progress of our studies 
Contrine and I frequently met with her; 
as she was at times a classmate in our 
recitations. Adopted by Mr. I<acy 
during her infancy, the task of devel- 



oping her young mind had baen faith- 
fully performed by him. As she 
emerged from childhood into wosoan- 
hood, like the expandipg bud blossom- 
ing into the rose, her kind protector 
had .attended well to her education. 
Wiih such an instructor sq fondly at- 
tached to the classics, 90 deeply imbued 
witl^ their beauties, she Vscame of 
course exceedingly proficient. I have 
rarely met wit}i one more conversant 
with the Latin, than was Adelaide Lee. 
Ah ! It was a pleasant thing upon a 
balmy May morning, when vernal 
winds were wjifting their perfumes upon 
us to hear ^e cooing voice of the gen- 
tle ncraiden, reading from the pages of 
the deliciojis Martuan : Virgil seemed ' 
to have written for her especial benefit; . 
Ilie c dura of his harmonious verse 
never trembled upon lips so fair. 

I expect an instructor was never 
biessQd^ith two more attractive pupils, 
than were Contrine and Adelaide Lee. 
I think I see them now, as I roll back 
the memories of long and sad years, 
ses^ted in the study, of the good divine ; 
the .OUQ reading aloud from the open 
page^ the other intently gazing with 
his melancholy eyes upon her counte- 
nance. Rpger A^cham and his royal 
{mpils could have afforded no more de- 
ightful an appearance. 

Months after months thus glided 
9way,.bringiAg with them a renewal of 
the purest delight. In the companion- 
ship of the fair Adelaide, my cousin's 
melancholy partially disappeared; at 
least by her side ; the strange shadows 
that were wont to hover over his soul 
were gradually removed. I was happy 
in witnessing this partial change in his 
usually gloomy temperament. Our 
instructor, to whom the task of teach- 
ing was a labor of love, was entirely 
occupied with his labor. Why he nev- 
er remarked the growing attachment 
between my cousin and his adopted 
daughter, L oouldi not determine. The 
Rev. Ralph Lacy had, however, no con- 
ception of the roOiantic. He had the 
polished and serene taste of the scholar, 
with little imagination. His mind was 
entirely jibsorbed in the love of the 
classiis — he had a passion for nothing 
else. To every thing out of the ordi- 
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nary course of evenU ke applied the 
cold proceae of teasoning, and always 
endeavored to account for certain ef- 
fects by known causes. That Contrine, 
therefore, melancholy, reserved Con- 
trine, should become devoted to his 
adopted daughter bad never entered his 
mind. The unimaginative pastor would 
sooner lave believed that hexameter 
verse should not close with a spondee. 
To my unprejudiced vision, howevei^, 
it was plam, that between the two, an 
all-powerful and fervent lote wi^s 
springing up; and I rejoiced at it. 
They were created 'for each other. 
With Adelaide Lee to bless him with 
her affection, my cousin would escape 
from the melancholy gloom, which 
untoward Destiny desir^ed to apportion 
to him. 

My only fear was that our aristo- 
cratic uncle, would discover the love 
of his nephew, and that Jiis pride 
would revolt at the idea. ' I kbew Mr. 
Somerville sufficiently well, to feel 
confident that his anger would be 
boundless, if made aware of what 
would be deemed, in his eyes, a disrepu' 
table attachment. Whenever Ithought 
of the possibility of such a discovery, 
I shuddered at the consequences. I 
was right in my fears. Contrine was 
not long permitted to open his dark 
soul to the bright sun -beams of fove. 
Desolation was awidting. him ; for a 
brief space only it dallied with him. 

The spring was rapidly advancing. 
In a month or two more our studies tin- 
der our instructor would be completed. 
About this time our recitations were 
suspended, in consequence of Mr. La- 
cy*s bein^ necessitated by urgent busi- 
ness to journey to a neighboring city. 
During his absence it would have been 
impossible to have found two happier 
beings than Contrine and Adelaide 
Lee. They gave themselves up un- 
restrainedly to love, ardent yet pure 
love. The maiden's soul seemed over- 
powered by her great affection for my 
cousin. And how lull of unntterai3le 
devotion were his eyes, as he gazed 
upon the gentle being ever by his side I 
How luminous with the beams of hap- 

Eineas! Each morning durihg Mr. 
acy*if absence was devoted by them to 



the delightful perusal of their faTorite 
authors. Each lingering sun bebeld 
them, walking arm in arm, in the gar- 
den attached to our instructor's bonse, 
in search of the opening spring flowers. 
Orpheus and his Eurydice wandering 
amtd the fields of Thrace were assured- 
ly not more happy. Alas ! like that 
of thje sweet smger, the joy of my 
cousin was of short duration. 

Village gossip ever vigilant and 
alert, soon informed Major Somerville 
of his nephew's attachment. Like 
other facts reported by Dame Rnmor, 
it reached my uncle's ears, with con- 
siderable amplification. I could an- 
ticipate his wrath from his scowling 
brow. My guardian was at aU <times 
taciturn and reserved ; doubly so when 
angry. It'was hb habi^, when he had 
discovered anjr misdeed of ours, to 
permit several days to pass ere he called 
us into pnvate conference about it« 
This was probably done in order diat 
the anticipation of our fate, might add 
ten-fold to its realisation. When die 
storm of his wrath did burst, however, 
it was fearful. I could perceive the 
state of his feelings on the present 
occasion, from his prolonged and hn- 

fregnable silence. Never before had 
noticed him delay for s6 lon^ a pe- 
riod, the ej^ression of his displeasure. 
It, however, came at last. We were 
breakfasting about eight o'clock in th^ 
forenoon ^s usual, and ere the cloth 
was removed, I was desired to absent 
myself during the day. I well knew 
the meaning of the request. Poor 
Contrine ! How I pitied him, as obey- 
ing the command, i departed from the 
house. That day was to me a day of 
unremitted heaviness of heart% I couU 
interest myself in nothing, save in 
imagining the conference between my 
uncle and cousin. I knew the haugh- 
tiness of Contrine and the unbending 
sternness of Major Somerville. In the' 
course of the evening, I returned with 
gloomy forebodings to the house. I 
longed to see my cousin, to express to 
him my deep sympathy, and my readi- 
ness to assist him at all hazard and in 
any manner. To my astonishment, I 
did not perceive mf cousin. In his 
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an usual severity ol his manner pre- 
ireiited any conversation between us. 
Night followed, and hour after hour 
passed on; still Contrine did not 
come. 1 retired to my apartment, to 
indulge in speculations as to the causes 
of Contrine's absence. The excited 
state of my mind prevented the hope 
of repose. Drawing a chair therefore 
to the open window, I sat courting the 
balmy night-breeze* Towards twelve, 
I heard the well-known footsteps of 
my cousin approaching. Hi&low and 
measured tread betokened his sadness 
of heart. 1 awaited his coming ii^ si- 
lence. With melancholy motion be 
entered the room, and seated himself; 
with folded arms and compressed lips 
he seemed lost in abstraction. I was 
accustomed to his strange moods, and 
waited therefore with patience for him 
to be^ the conversation. The sol- 
emn light of the midnight moou stream- 
ed full upon his face. I had before 
seen my cousin, when gloom seemed 
to have enveloped his ^oul, but never 
had I marked such an expression as 
was his that night. In after years I 
behold that expression again, and far 
the last time I After a considerable 
interval, with his dark eyes fixed upon 
my countenance, with mournful earn- 
estness and strange language he ad- 
dressed me. 

"My cousin," said he, "listen ! I 
have' never spoken to you of the love 
I have for Adelaide Lee ; yet I have 
been aware of your knowledge of it, 
You thirdc I love her; you do not 
know the extent of my devotion. Be- 
fore I met Adelaide Lee I deemed the 
old men of Troy foolish dotards for 
adoring Heleu. Nau> I honor them for 
their wisdom. My cousin, listen! 
The love of the maiden has purified 
me, has removed, a nameless gloom 
from my soul. It streams with a glad 
light upon my bosom, it beams 

«Upoii thl« dark beartof mliM, 
Ab the white ^tan shine, 
TIpon the dark Niorway pfaMt** 

I am now /orced to relinquish this joy. 
I may no more open my Dosom to the 
star of love. In the heavens thele is 
no brightness for me« But x>ne star, 



the evil star of my destiny there shines. 
The budding leaves of my h#pe have 
become "withered and sere ;" the skies 
henceforth for me are "aAen and 
sober." No more balmy May mom's 
for me. My yesCts hencefoith shall 
be but the continuance of that unhap- 
py month "lonesome October." To- 
morrow, all things will be explained ; 
I would commune with my own spir- 
it now.'* 

I listened to the almost unintelligi^ 
ble words with amazement. I knew 
Paul Contrine to be different from any 
otbermortal ; but verily he had never 
before discoursed in so strange a man- 
ner. I could only gaze at him with 
mute astonishment. How singular an 
appearance he presented! With the 
moonlight gilding over his raven hair, 
with his strangely, luminous eyes, glit- 
tering in the beams of Luna, he seem- 
ed like a beitig of another world. I 
watched him for hours as he continued 
in the same posture. Sleep at length 
bealed my eyelids.* Quaint and un- 
couth dreams hovered around my pil- 
low that night. The sun was high up 
in the heavens, ere the seal of my 
slumber was broken. I awoke with 
a confused remembrance of last night's 
scene haunting my mind, like a guilty 
spirit. At length I was enabled to 
recall it. I looked around for my 
cousin. The bed usually occupied by 
him, contained no occupant. I whs 
bewildered. Never before from my 
childhood, had I known Contrine to 
be absent from our common apartment 
for a single night. With a burdensome 
sense of desolation at my heart, I 
arose to arrange my toilet. 1 had not 
completed it, when my attention was 
directed to a sealed note upon my 
bureau, directed to myself. Thesu- 
peirsciption was in Contrine's hand- 
writing. I broke the seal, and devour- 
ed its contents. I read as follows: 

"My Cousin — My<soul is shrouded 
in gloom, I walk in the sombre shad- 
ows of my destiny. All earth hath 
for me no joy. Adelaide Lee is an 
illegitimate child! Oh! sorrow of 
sorrows that this knowledge should be 
mine. My uncle has shown the proof 
of it — I may not doubt it* Hie may 
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be severe and harsh, bat always truth- 
ful. I caHnot wed her, yet must love 
her. I eo to hide my woe in the uneasy 
forests btadering upon the valley of 
Unrest. I beseech you be as silent as 
the grave, eonceming Adelaide's ille- 
gitimacy to her and Mr. Lacy. I 
would not deatroy forever the happiness 
of the kind pastor. A sad voice hath 
whispered in. my ear^ that Adelaide 
Lee shall be my bride in death ! Fare - 
well I I leave you the portrait of the 
gloomy monk as a fit memento of 
Paul Cohtrine." 

Thii then, was the explanation he 
had promised. Amazed and bewilder- 
ed, 1 knew not what course to adopt. 
To inform Major Soraerville of the 
occurrence, and to hpind to him the 
letter, seemed to me proper. I found 
him seated in the portico, reading the 
village Baper. I placed my cousin's 
note m his hands. With calm. atten- 
tion he perused it, and remarked as he 
returned it, "Yes, Contrine and 1 have 
arranged the matter. He will travel 
on the Continent for' a ]rear or two. 
He is already on his route ; he depart- 
ed in the stage this morning/' ■ My 
astonishment was complete ; 1 silently 
turned away from my uncomm^inica- 
tive uncle. 

A few days passed away, during 
which I neither saw nor heard of Ade- 
laide Lee. Village curiosity was busy 
with the motives which led to Con - 
trine's sudden departure. Som^ as- 
signed a ruptitre with Major Somer- 
vule as the cause. None, however, 
imagined the true reason. The gentle 
maid even did not know the sad histo- 
ry of her birth. I wished eagerly for 
the return of the Rev. Mr. Lacy : at 
length he came. There was a confer- 
ence between him and my uncle ; the 
nature of it I did not discover. My 
studies under my instructor were how- 
ever, by the special command of my 
guardian, discontfaued. It made no 

great difference ; I was neatly of age. 
♦ ♦♦»♦♦ 

Three years were numbered with the 
past after Contrine's departure, yet I 
heard no trace of him. Daring this 
thne, Major Somerville was prostrated 
by disease upon the bed of death. I 



ministered to his comfort as I conld. 
He had been a stem man in life, in 
death, like stout hearted Roderick 
Dhu,.he drew his parting breath '*mo- 
tionless and moanless." I ffrieved 
long and sadly for his loss. Thon^ 
severe in his manner, I had received 
much real kindness from him. He had 
been to me, at least, a faithful guar- 
dian. I resumed my acquaintance 
with the Rev. Ralph Lacy. We again 
became intimate. I never alluded in 
his presence, however, either to mj 
cousin or unde. If he himself was 
aware of the mystery attending this 
adopted daughter's birth, I could not 
ascertain it. The subject was too deli* 
cate for investigation. I again saw Ade- 
laide Lee. The pallor of approaching 
death was upon her countenance* 
She was evidently soon about to jour- 
ney in the valley of the shadow of 
Gloom. I was compelled to avoid a 
protracted conversation with her, fsat- 
ing that she would enquire about Con- 
trine. What reason she had assigned 
to herself for his strange desertion of 
her, WHS to me a mystery. Surely Mr. 
Lacy had given her some explanation 
of his strange conduct. What that 
reason was I often wondered. I could 
never look upon her without a feeling 
of remorse, as if I myself had been 
accessory to her exceeding misery. 
Could my cQusin have seen her wasted 
and withered form, what unutterable 
anguish of soul would have been his ! 
My anxiety to discover where he was 
became absolutely oppressive. I long- 
ed to inform him of the broken form 
and wretched heart of the lady of hia 
love. Yet I could ascertain no trace 
of him. He seemed to have enveloped 
his movements in the profoundest 
obscurity. However, I coiud have ex- 
pected no other course from Am ; to 
have done otherwise would have ar- 
eued a change in his identity. Often 
I surrendered myself to vague conjec- 
tures in regard to his destiny. Still I 
could never think of my cousin, as I 
could of other men. For example; 
if I imagined him wandering in Ger- 
many, I could not locate him in any 
city or town, nor among men, but a^y 
imagination always presented him to 
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lae, as standing alone upon some soli- 
tary cliff towering above the river 
Rhine. If I imagined hin^ as jour- 
neying in France, it was not as a-par- 
ticipator in the gaities and festivities 
of the "land of grapes," but rather as 
a dweller amid the solitary peaks of 
the Auvergne mountains^ 

Whenever I met with Adelaide Lee, 
I experienced an uncontrollable desire 
to station Contrihe by her side. She 
seemed so Ibnely, so mournful, so un- 
protected. Something like the feeling 
which any one has when hearing a 
dove cooing for its absent mate, I had 
when .seeing the maiden alone. A 
veritable Venus she was, wandering 
silent and abstracted in the lovely 
groyes of Mount Ida, after Anchises 
had gone upon his viewless journey. 
Each sun that shone upon her after my 
cousin's departure, shone upon a more 
worn and emaciated form. In Che ex- 
pressive language of the Indian, "she 
Wasted with each moon." It was a 
most painful sight to see her drooping 
day after day, uncomplaining, hever 
murmuring; going to the grave with a 
wan smile upon her lip, a pale shadow 
upon her parian brow. I almost de- 
sired her immediate dissolution. I be- 
lieve the same feeling |>osses8ed the 
Rev. Mt. Lacy. Her gradual wasting 
was to him a prolonged torture. 
Wherefore did Death toy with hidwill- 
ing victim? Why all-powerful as he 
is xiid he tarry in his work? Azrael 
throweth the -strong man in his might, 
and wrencheth from him his vigorous 
soul. Why fan away so imperceptibly 
the lingering life of a weak maiden? 
At length the hour of her dissolution 
came. Her sweet spirit left its crum- 
bling tenement, and soaring up through 
the blue ether, took its appropriate 
place hard by the throne of God, amid 
the angels and arch- angels. Her body, 
left to us, we shrouded in Ae habili- 
ments of the grave, and casting fair 
rose-buds upon the coffin, gently lower- 
ed it to rest in its mother-earth. The 
unpitying clods fell upon it with a mel- 
ancholy sound. Silently we turned 
away from the grave. The sympa- 
thizing sun cast his cheerful beams 
upon the mourners as they returned 



from the "city of the dead." Adelaide 
Lee lay under the earth, and Contrine, 
my cousin, who loved her so dearly, 
was far away over th^ wave. 

The second evening following Ade- 
laide's death, 1 was sitting alone in 
my study. Had a vistor entered then, 
he would have seen (it is not there notr) 
the portrait of the nionk which I have 
mentioned as being presented to me by 
my cousin. I think that portrait was 
remarkable: How it would have struck 
any other person's fancy, I cannot tell, 
for me at least it possessed an unusual 
interest. It was an unearthly painting, 
such Bn one as a]6propriately might 
have oma'mented the cavern of En- 
gaddi, where dwelt the grave robbing 
monk. Yes ! now I remember it, it 
was exactly the picture th<U ought to 
have been in that subterranean den of 
woe. There was an expression of 
gloom, of mortal fear in the distorted 
eyes of the monk, that made me quail 
whenever I looked at it. I have fre- 
quently sat for hours entranced by its 
wondrous expression ; under its strange 
fascination I have laid aside my book 
or dropped my pen from my hand to 
gaze upon the woful countenanee of 
the picture-monk. I have often arisen 
from my seat and approached the paint- 
ing, to ascertain the cause of the mys- 
tic spell it threw upon me. Whenever 
I thus stood before the picture, howev- 
er, I ever had an irresistible inclination 
to quote the lines f cm Horace ; the 
vety same three which my cousin had 
often read aloud with lo mournful an 
articulation: 

^'Nofl. vbld* ^''miui, 
Quo plus wSnMf, yno dives TolU , et anooB, 
PuItSs et umbra sunras." 

Even now as I look upon them be- 
fore me, I feel the still influences of 
melancholy upon me. Probably my 
cousin's mournful history had thus 
associated them in my mind. 

The second evening after Adelaide's 
buridl, I sat alone ifi my study, intent- 
ly examining this portrait. It possess- 
ed for me then more than its usual in^ 
terest. The mouth, drawn with the 
teeth exposed and the upper lip slight- 
ly raised, seemed to me to depict un* 
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speakable agony of booI. As I gazed 
I became oppressed. 1 moved to and 
fro in my study; in order to regain my 
comoofiure. I crossed my arms upon 
my oreast, and strove to smile at my 
folly. I thought of my duties for the 
morning. I nmsed of Adelaide Lee, 
as she appeared when J first beheld her, 
yoting, artless, and innocent ; as 1 
had seen her two days before, shrouded 
for the tomb, so coldly fair. ••Newly" 
I soliloquized, *'grim Death is exact- 
ing; he claims all for his prey." 
Here involuntarily I began *<Nos, utri 
decidimus,' when my attention was 
by association again drawn to the 
portrait of the monk. What was my 
consternation to trace then and there, 
for the first time a likeness to my ab- 
sent cousin! A likeness! Yea, a 
manifest and visible . resemblance I 
Ah ! then I accounted for the interest 
the picture had always possessed for 
me. So mournful, so dependent, as if 
beseeching some invisible power to re* 
move the cause of his agony. The 
expression was the sametkat a man 
awakening from a trajice, <mght to 
have, when finding himself immured in 
the lonesome tomb, could any human 
being be there to mark it; It conveyed 
to me the idea of absolute woe, of ab- 
ject and unutterable despair. I gazed 
Dewildered and entranced, untU my 
inmost soul became perturbed^ I at 
length actually imagined that Con- 
trine's eyes were peering into mine, 
peering with a most melancholy, moan- 
ing gaze, down deep in my breast. 
With my eyes riveted upon the ghostly 
eyes of the picture -monk (for to move 
them I was not able) I mused of my 
mysterious cousin. Where was he 
wandering? Perchance he was sleep- 
ing in the shadow of a castellated 
cliff hard by the river Rhine. "Possi- 
bly," said I, "his gloomy soul is gloat- 
ing on mystery, in the darkness of the 
forests of the river Rhine. God grant 
that the Favonian breezes which but 
two suns ago kissed the cold cheeks 
of the maid, may Bear to him no ti- 
dings of thai day's scene. Alas ! alas I 
my poor cousin I when thou returnest, 
how wilt thou bear the tidings of the 
death of Adelaide?" 



Here I recollected the last note I 
had received from Contnne upon the 
morning of his strange depafture for 
the Continent. I opened myescrut^e 
to obtain it and pemse it once more. 
There in its proper place, (I am very 

fmrticniar in arranging my paj^rs^ I 
bund the note. 1 had placed it side 
by side with a lock of Adelaide's hair, 
which I had preserved as a memento. 
What a beautiful lock it was! I 
recollected how caressingly it fioated 
during her life up(m her shoulders of 
exquisite whiteness. I placed the lock 
of naiir and the open note on the table 
before me. At intervals tho mournful 
night-winds stole in my study, and 
gently dallied with the raven curl. A 
delicious melancholy (there is such a 
feeling) was gradually overpowering 
me, when I was aroused from my not 
unpleasant reverie by a loud and hur* 
ried knock at my door. 

Annoyed—in fact considerably star- 
tled-^I arose to ascertain the cause of 
my disturbance. As I did so, my door 
was violently thrown open, and I be- 
held before me the Rev. Ralph Lacy, 
trembling and quivering in every limb. 

"For the love of God!" he said, 
"hasten! come with me! The dead 
have arisen from their graves !" The 
expression of his face as he uttered 
these words I shall never forget. 
Probably on my death-bed I shall re- 
call that expression as I recall it now, 
as I beheld it theii. A cold horrmr 
overspread my limbs, my cheeks be- 
came blanched with mortal fear. I 
could only grasp his arm for support, 
(in time of terror the touch of a living 
being vivifies and refreshes us), and 
accompany him as he hurried me from 
my study. The cool* spring air of the 
night inspired me with a little courage. 
I looked up at the stars. Venus was 
shining above me with a pure and holy 
light. 

"Pshaw," muttered I to myself, "how 
silly to be awed at — at nothing!" 

"My kind friend," said I to Mr. La- 
cy, ''what is it, where is it?" 

"The Church! — Adelia's corpse!— 
Contritie, your cousin!" — fell with 
hurried articulation from his lips. 

I again became awe-struck, and for* 
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bore aiifr questions. We ran, rather 
than walked, through street after street 
of the village, in the direction of the 
Church. The sound of an hasty foot- 
step alone disturbed the midnight still- 
ness. We soon came in sight of the 
Church« Every window of it was il- 
lunainated with a perfect glare of light. 
I felt conscious that some norrible work 
was being enacted within ; of what 1 
could not imagine. My curiosity grew 
absolutely terrible. For the space of 
the iasl few yards we bounded with 
impatient eagerness. . With violent 
energy we rushed into . the vestibule. 
"With tremendous throbbing of the 
heart, I threw open the inner door ; 
and beheld a scene that mortal never 
hath seen before, a siffht that congeal- 
ed every drop of blood within my 
body. May tne God of Heaven pre- 
vent i^e from Qgain witnessing a aimi: 
lar scene! I gazed hQrror-struck, 
without power to move limbs, joint, 
nerve or muscle. £ven the faculty of 
cipeech was taken away. In the ex- 
tremity of my amazement, I was not 
conscious of Mr. Lacy's presence. I 
was paralyzed with mortal terror. 

The entire Church was flooded with 
a gorgeous stream of light issuing from 
the large chandelier, swung to the mid- 
dle of the vault of the ceiling. The 
carving upon the pulpit glistened and 
gleamed, and the gilt edge of a quarto 
Bible placed upon a stand before the 
pulpit, shone with the brilliancy of a 
Golconda diamond, in the dazzling 
light. I could not at first comprehend 
the scene. When at length, its import 
flashed upon me, I couldnot realize it. 
It was utterly beyond mortal concep- 
tion, certainly beyond description. 

Two living beings beside myself and 
the Rev. Mr. Lacy were in the Church. 
The one stood near the stand I have 
mentioned^ and seemed reading with 
trembling accents. He se&i$ed to be 
reading, for a sepulchural ' murmur, 
was alone borne to my ears. He had 
the appearance of b^ing extremely old, 
almost palsied with great age. In the 
full glare of the lamp, I could see his 
head (partially covered with hair of an 
unusual whiteness) trembling with that 
sad drooping motion common to people 



of a very advanced age. Before the 
old man, and leaning against the pul- 
pit, as pale of countenance as the^an- 
gel Azrael himself, with a wild,moum» 
ful expression apparent in every feature, 
stood the J^all shadowy form of my 
cousin^ Paul Contrine! His large 
eyes, ever remarkable, seemed that 
night like transparent globes of liquid 
light. He was dressed in an entire 
suit of raven blackness, even his hands 
were covered with dark colored gloves« 
His ghostly face was alone of a mar- 
ble whiteness. Calm, pallid, and mo- 
tionless, as a carved statue of Death 
he seamed. Image of Darkness was 
he, a very fit image of Eternal Gloom ! 

Side by side^ likewise leaning 
against the pulpit, her arm within 
Contrine's, and arrayed in the melan- 
choly vestments of the grave, was the 
solemn form of Adelaide Lee ! 

Solemn form ! Yea. the disinterred 
corpse of Adelaide Lee ! Yet how 
lovingly even in death. She seem^ 
to cling to. the breast of Contrine! 
My reeling senses almost refused to 
comprehend the meaning of the scene. 
At length my straining ears caught a 
distinct sentence proceeding from the 
lips of the superanuated person at the 
altar. It was a sentence from the 
Bride* s Service ! 

"Thbse whom God hath joined, let 
not man put asunder !" 

Scarcely had the feeble murmuring 
of this sentence died upon the old 
man's lips, ere a convulsive rattling as 
of bones, was heard in the altar. I 
looked, stupified with horror. My 
cousin Contrine was in the death* 
agony! I heard the grinding of his 
teeth. Again I looked, and in the full 
light, beheld that universal and never- 
failing sign of immediate death, the 
falling of the under-jaw. There they 
stood— dead Bride, 4ead Husband! 
Very fearfully had the words of my 
cousin been realized* I saw no aiore. 
All things were swejpt from my sight, 
and lost in the thickest darkness. The 
chandelier loosed from its claw fell 
from the ceiling with a tremendous 
crash and spread the gloom of night 
within the solemn Church, and with its 
fall, my soul overwhelmed with pro- 
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tracted agony, found relief in the 

temporary suspension of its faculties* 
* ♦ » * « « 

Days and weeks glided insensibly 
away, after that night of horror, ere I 
was restored ko consciousness. A pro- 
tracted delirium had deprived me of 
memory. Would that a veritable Lethe 
might hive flown around my soul, and 
swept away forever all recollections of 
that hour of gloom ! When I recov- 
ered, I found myself upon a couch in 
my study, with the Rev, Ralph Lacy 
by my side. It was a bright spring 
morning, and through the open window 
' the sweet odor of the early flowers was 
borne tome. With an humble thank- 
fulness, I blessed the Giver of all mer- 
cies, that I had not crossed the river 
of Life. In the gladsome light of the 
day, with the perfume of roses and vio- 
lets floating lusciously through the 
apartment, I had sufficient strength of 
soul to enquire of Mr. Lacy an expld- 
n%tion of the circtunstances attending 
that eventful hour. A few questions 
speedily answered by him, soon gave 
me all the elucidation in his power. I 
have said that the Rev. Ralph Lacy was 
no believer in the supernatural. Cki 
the present occasion he made every ex- 
ertion to account for every thing in a 
reasonable mBnner, If I was not con 
vinced, I was at least interested by the 
adroitness he exhibited in combining 
fact with fancy ; thus giving his ex- 
planation an appearance of probabili- 
ty. There was, however, atone of sad- 
ness in his voice and a melancholy 
moisture in his eye, which plainly be- 
spoke the anguish of his soul. 

According to his account, Paul Con- 
trine had returned from the Conti* 
nent upon the second day after Ade- 
laide's burial, in company with a vene- 
rable looking man, whom none knew. 
How Contrine became aware of Ade- 
laide's death was never discovered. It 
appeared that duiing the whole day of 
his arrival, he was absent in company 
with his aged companion. In the eve- 
ning, at least, no traces of them could 
be discovered. Contrine had of course 
carefully avoided encotintering Mr. 
Lacy or myself. It was supposed that 
they had sought the concealment aflford- 



ed by the woods contiguous to 4he vil- 
lage — and had there remained until 
night. Contrine must have becoioe 
deranged by the shock of hearing of 
Adelaide's death. He had repttred to 
her tomb at the approaching nignt^ and 
with the foresight sometimes stvangely 
exhibited by the insahe, had waited 
until assured that he would meet with 
no interruption. In sonre way he 
had either induced or forced his mys- 
terious companion to assist him, and 
had thus been enabled to disinter^he 
buried body of Adelaide. He bore the 
corpse to the Church, and with maniac 

Eertinacity arranged all things for his 
orrible work. It was left to us to 
conjectiire how he had forced his un- 
known friend to perform, in some man* 
ner, the bridal service. Such was the 
outline of the meagre explanation 
offered me by Mr. Lacy. I could but 
reject it as altogether improbable. 

•*My friend," said I, "this docs not 
satisfy. Waa nothing ever heard from 
that oldest of all men, that veritable 
Nestor, who endeavored^to perform the 
service?" 

'^Nothing. He vanished with the 
morning." 

"And the chandelier — what ifvisi- 
ble agency tore it: — " 

'*Ahl I have been predicting the 
fall of that chandelier for some months. 
Its arrangement was never perfect." 

"And Contrine and Adelfiidel" 

"Were buried next morning, side by 
sid^, by the horror-struck villagers, un- 
der the drooping Willow in the farthest 
corner of the church -yard." 

"Mr. Lacy," I said, "do you believe 
this idle village tale, of the disinter^ 
ment of the c6rpse, of his strange as- 
sistant; the accidental fall of the 
chandelier?" 

"Hush! you have been delirious, 
you are not in the right frame of mind 
to converse upon such matters." 

"Ah !" I responded, **I see you are 
unwilling to admit this as a -supernat- 
ural affair, yet you are no nwci satis- 
fied than myself. Permit me^t least 
to call your attention to a singular cir- 
cumstance, I noticed upon the night in 
question. Possibly you may arrange 
some reasonable explanation for it/ 
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Bo you see that portrait of a monk 
there? A solemn looking picture? Do 
you notice any resemblance**—^ 

" W?Mt picture?" 

"What picture !*• 

"Yes! what picture?** 

"That portrait just behind me — sus- 
pended upon the wall." • 

"I see no picture whatever! My 
friend, your sickness has rendered you 
imaginative ; let us end this conversa- 
tion.^' 

"Do you sole^mnly assure me, my 
kind friend, that there is not a portrait 
of a monk in this apartment?" 

"I do most solemnly !" 

"Will you be kind enough to place 
my couch in such a position that i may 
have the evidence of my own senses?" 

With a sad smile, as if pitying my 
weakness, he did as I had requested 
him. At the same time he remarked, 
probably to soothe my excitement, 
"We Ifave had some thieves lately in 
oUr usually quiet little town. I have 
heard several acquaintances allude to 
their losses." 

With my own eyes I surveyed my 
apartment. Not a sign or trace of 
my picture of the monk did 1 behold. 
I was almost co^ivinced that my reason 
had deserted me. 

•*Mr. Lacy," I exclaimed, "as sure 
as there are pioon and stars in heav 
en** — . I paused abruptly, seeing a 
smile of incredulity stealing over his 
features. I felt conscious that my 
words would be attributed to returning 
delirium. I resolved, however, at some 
future time to inform my friend of the 
strange removal of the portrait of the 
monk,. and to demand from him dn ex- 
planation of the mystery attending the 
parentage of his adopted daughter. 
One glance at his broken form, fast 
tottering to the grave, destroyed the 
resolution as soon as formed. How 
could I add to his consuming grief by 
enquiring in regard to Adelaide? 1 
turned over upon my couch, drew the 
coverlid about my face, and wept as I 
mused of the gloomy life and gloomier 
death of my cousin, Paul Con trine. 

HontfTiUe, Aim N9T. 5, 18SL 



* For the South-Western Monthly, 

THE MAGYAR LITERATURE. 

BT A. toomn, TionBflOB er uirouAOift 

Literature is a science, exhibiting 
systematically the origin, history, de- 
velopment and present condition of all 
knowledge. It acquaints us, not only 
with the names of the best woiks, but 
explains their inward value, perfection 
or wants, also: to show what must 
guide us while writing. To learn the 
literature of a nation, we must begin 
With its vernacular tongue ; because 
this expressed'in the beginning of its 
existence, all its scientific ideas, and 
because by this means it arrives at the 
higher degree of civilization. Conse- 
quently, the Magyar Literature con- 
tains three parts >, namely: 1. The 
Grammar ; 2, the History, and 8, the 
present condition of things existing in 
relation to the Magyar language. 
Having proposiad to publish a brief 
Hungarian Grammar, I shall set fortii 
in this article the History of our 
mo&er-tongue. 

HISTORY OF THE MAGYAR 
TONGUE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Original, primitive language. lU ^ 
supposed form, Onomatopepoemena, ' 
Tropes, FlexioA ; Orjgin of the differ- 
ent languages. Division of the tongues 
descended from this primitive language. 

The fact, that the most remote, and 
least kindred of the diffeient languages* 
have not only common words, express- 
ing the first wants ; but similar con- 
struction, also, testifies thrt we had a 
primitive language, which exists no 
more, but from which spiang Europe's, 
Asia's and Africa's difforent tongues, 
as from a single trunk spring the 
branches.* 

It is natural to suppose that the 
language of the first mer., was vety 
poor, and contained but few sounds 
dictated by their instincts, their desire 
to express their wishes or fears. But 



* Some combining words of the Sanscrit, Per- 
sian, Zendenrest, Copt, German, Sdave, Latin, and 
Hunfcarian langua^, which wc consider as tha 
fingments of the pruoitive tongue. 
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afterwards obsMrving objects, and hear- 
ing the cries of animals, they learned 
by-and-by to imitate them. They im- 
itated the bircb, the rain -drop, the 
thunder, &c. This is the origin of the 
onamatopepoemena, or words, formed 
to resemble the sound of the thing 
signified. It seems further, that the 
words of the first men had too wide a 
signification, and they expressed with 
the same word all tilings, which had 
any relation or similitude with the 
principal idea.* In such manner 
they expressed with the word foot, all 
similar objects, viz: table-foot, chair- 
toot; with the head, the head of the 
army, headquarters, &c. Thus were 
originated the Tropes. There is no 
doubt, that they must considerably 
later have formed projQiouns or par- 
ticles to fill the space between the 
words in a composition. This is wit- 
nessed by polyglottical researches, for, 
in the most ancient languages are the 
least traces of pronouns and flexions ; 
and this is confirmed also bv daily ex- 
perience, for a child or a stranger,, 
beginning to speak, use gene/rally the 
words without flexions. 

But because it was impossible to 
picture freely their thoughts with ^ven 
these words, they were obliged to com- 
bine them, as for example: forehead, 
firearm, fourtimes,! to stay up &c. 
Some words were so often used in this 
combination that they slowly lost their 
existence and became only termina- 
tions of the wordfe. Thus was origi- 
nated the Flexion, and Dfhvation. 

How the different languages of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, descended from 
this primitive one, is a question easy 
to explain ; for the words, which form- 
ed the common hereditary possession 
of the first separated families or na- 
tions, were few in number ; and the 
new objects encountered while travel 
ing, or found in their new homes, com 



*For example; in the Hungarian, er signifies 
▼eine, river, he touches, it is worthy, it npens. 
^sersignifies, order, proportion, times, ability. 

tSuih words are in the Hungarian, thekor 
(times ) szer (times,) ad (becomes,) oezt (makes,) 
tet (he causes,) Ian (less,) asibr example: misden- 
ftor— always— negynei^ibur times— lanibii— be 
exhausts->8zara«zt~be dries,— el«^-be causes to 
liv&— h&Uat2ai»-~uiiheard« 



pelled a new necessity of satisfyiagd 
them, obliged them' to invent new names ! 
expressive of their peculiarities. It is 
further, natural to suppose that, many 
of the primitive words became obso- 
lete, and were supplied with ni^ ones. 
Impcfirtant factors, in this respect, we^e 
the climatOtlife, manners, religion and 
ffQvemment, also, because it proves of 
daily experience, that the language of 
an industrious»'free and happy people, 
is easy, euphonical and rich ; while 
dry»poor, scattered, and ungraceful is 
the tongue of a people, living in, poor 
regions, and sufiering misery under a 
tyrant's yoke. Forinstance; the Rus- 
sians have not the word liberty in 
their language, not possessing what it 
expresses. The difference between the 
rules of the flexion, derivation, and 
svntax of the various nations, is a 
thing much more simple to understand, 
because they are the fruits of a culti- 
vated mind, and long continued exer- 
cise, and perhaps they did not exist at 
all in the primitive tongue, and thus 
each of the dispersed nations or tribes, 
followed its own taste in creating them. 
All languages descending from this 
primitive one, we.can divide into three 
classes, namely; 1. Indian, — 2» Orien- 
tal, and 3, the Western. The 
characteristic of the first class is, that 
it has remained until the present time! 
in its original and curious simplicity ; 
and we can thus see even in its inf^- 
cy, the nature of the flexion and deri- 
vation. For instance; here is the 
most eminent of them, the Chinese 
language. In the second class are 
comprised the tongues of all people, 
disper^eid ip the north-eastern regions 
of Asia, and whose language, like a 
grafted branch, grew already more lux- 
uriously ^nd nobly than the first class. 
We see here not only compounded 
words, but that they ventured also to 
amalgamate together the synominout 
nouns, and thua form the flexion and 
derivation. In this class the ^ost re- 
markable are the Arabic and Hebrew 
tongues. How many centuries elapsed 
until these people began their wander- 
ings to Europe, is a problem for history; 
we only remark here, ifaai theee became 
far different in costume and language 
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from their Asiatic brethren. The prin- 
cipal distinction appears to be,, that 
their flexion is more compressed, and 
the derivation does not always follow 
the saaiQ rules. The Western or Eu- 
ropean languages do not naturally 
comprise the Finnish, Turk and Magyar 
tongues. 

CHAPTIR IL 

The Hungarian language. Parent- 
age of different tohgues. Parallel 
between the We&tem dnd Hunffarian, 
further, between the Oriental and Hun- 

SLTian languages. Parallel between 
e Finnish and Hungarian. 

The Magyar tongue is not a chaos 
of the different, and particularly of thd 
Oerman and Sclave languages, as it 
was believed by many scientific men to 
be even within a few yeara past, and 
we are far fronl pretending,* that it is 
the primitive one, odr parent of all 
tongues ; but we declare that it is an 
ancient, oriental, entirely original 
language ; having no offsht^otff. 

"nie great multittide of wprds^ imL> 
tating the natural sounds; the brevity 
of our radicals, which ate most of 
them monosyllable^, the simplicity of 
our flexion and derivatic^n, and the 
fact that we preserve the integrity of 
the words in ooth cases, the want iof 
the unnecessary distinction of gender, 
the natural artlessness of our . con- 
tractions, and finally the whol^ con- 
stitution of otir language, prove not 
Only its antiquity, but they convince 
us also, that it must approach the origi- 
nal source, more than the Hebrew, 
though we shall by no means attempt 
its point out the distance between tne 
two. It is a fact, that the develop- 
ment of (inr tongue concerning flexion 
aadderivatio:)) is more combined, com- 

tlete, and perfect ih&n is the first class ; 
ut it is. all different liom the display 
of the Western laneuages, and this 
also proves: *" 

1st. That itcannpi be the primitivb, 
poor, and very simple tongue. 

2nd. That it belongs neither to the 



first, nor to the second classes, but to 
the Oriental languages, and this is 
confirmed by history also, which re- 
lates that our forefathers, came out 
from the interior of Asia, and thence 
brought their language also. 

3rd. That i^ followed the Oriental 
rales conceraing its greater develop- 
ment and perfection, even hem in Eu- 
rope. 



*See the wrhiogscf t^err leanied St Har- 



e originality afad peculiarity of 
the Ma^ar tongue nobody cflfn dispute, 
for there is not a single one of the 
kpown, past or present languages, 
which We could accept for ifs mother or 
its daughter ; though we must declare 
that it is kindred with the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Finnish tongues. We 
inust confess further, that we gave to 
foreigners, ^nd took from them, many 
words and constructions. Before we 
proceed into a deeper analysis of the 
Magyar tongue, and its parentage, it ia 
bur duty to declare that: 

1st. We do not acknowledge any 
connection between langua^s like the 
German, Hungarian, Greek, Sclave, 
which combine in but few words or in 
very common properties, and whose 
radical words, nexion, and derivation, 
or in a word, their whole essence are 
all different. « 

2nd. If one tenth or twentieth part 
of the indisputably radical words are 
the same in more tdngues, if thev have 
some likeness concerning their flexion, 
derivation, and ^onstraction also ; we 
accept them as parent languages. 

drd. Two or mOre languages, in 
which exists more similitude than dif- 
ference, we accept for sister-tongues. 

4th. If they should change but few 
words or few letters of the words, in 
two or more places ; but the radical 
words, flexion, derivation and construc- 
tion are tfte same: we accept them for 
dialects of a languuge. 

After the above statement it ap- 
pears, that the Magyar language, can 
not be; afliliated with the Westem 
lair*^u^8^s, for their radical words are 
dou^ti dss all different ; because we have 
about si^ty cases of the declination, 
whil^ the Europeans with difliculty can 
declf Ji® ev©J^ five or six, and we can de- 

r 
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cline even outf^ossessive case.l Not- 
withstanding this richness, our declina.- 
tion is very simple, for the terminations 
ara always tbe same.} The^ Magyar 
with personal affixed nouns, expresses 
the possession, and the same particles 
are joined to adverbs also, something 
which no Western language can imi- 
tate. Our conjugation is much richer 
than theirs, for we have not only de- 
termined, undetermined and dual form, 
but we are capable of rendering in a 
single word,, ttie factitive, frequenta- 
tive, potential, medium* and passive 
verbs also. The Magyar construction 
dHfcrs evidently frpm the £urop»^n 
expressions ; namely: 

1st. In our tongue the adjectives 
come always before the substantives, 
and remain so invariably. 

2nd. We use the nouns ita the singu- 
lar beside the Cfirdinal Numbers, as 
for example: Szaz lo— ^100 horsesr 

drd. In a status constrnctus we sub- 
join the 8d person's affixed to the 
possessive thing also, for example: 
Embernek fia — ^Son of man* 

4th. But in this case the possessive 
person or thing remains always in the 
singular, as for example: Magyarok* 
elei — The ancestors of the Hungarians. 
' 5th. In the same status constructuff, 
we^canoisd or notthenak or nek ter 
mination, as; Magyaroknak or Ma 
gyarok kiralya^ — The King of the Ma 
gyars. 

6th. In a directly affirmative or neg 
ative construction, the Magyar leaves 
. out the is or are^ as for examples: Ez 
nagy ember — This is a great man: 
A tavasz kellen^es, a tel uem minden 
oromtul ures reszeaz eViipk. 

The opinion was long a^o exploded 
that our tongue could bt the child 
of the Hebrew language, aiid we will 
consider here merely in vhat degree 
of parentage these two vtoi^^ues are re- 
lated. It appears: 



tScorosxed, neighbor: raomteede. oftb« neigh- 
bor: Momzedee, ssomsiedeenak, sxaowiedeet, 
fConoMixleeval, &e. 

{ Tbe Hungarian declination is onlf one, but 
there is some difficulty concerning tb ' vnwels nud 
eoi^iony. See I. part Peep, Higl), . \d Hi(rli 
sounding vowels, and other remarks on u e decli- 
nation. 



1st. That the radical as well 
trunk words are single in both ton] 
particularly in the Hungarian, 
have radical words consisting of a 

ge letter, there are more of two, 
le most of three or four letters.* 
radicals are in Hebrew also, with 
consonants. The roots of three lei 
were lately introducod, and they 
already trunks; [Radices trilitei 

2d. We have dormant consoni 
(literae quiescentes) like the Hebi 

3rd. There are more roots in 
two languages which correspond, 
for example: Ab — father — in Hal 
rian is ap, apa ; Sik — ^bag — ia i 
toiijsues;. Top— drum — in Huneaii 
Do.b-gaz.-rog« is the same in both la 
guages. Khalom — sleep— in Honfl 
rian, alont-jeker-rooty in Hungaiu^ 
gyoker.t 

4th. The Hebrew ai^d Arabic k^ 
the same article and of the same nt 
jbure as the Magyar.} 

6th. We use the personal partidfl 
with nouns, verbs, and adverbs liki 
Oriental languages^ 

. 6tb. They take also the indicatin 
present's singular third person foi tbt 
verb's root, the same as we do, tui 
their conjugation is also rich,. 

fth. The Magyar construction hi 
.a {reat likeness with the Orientil. 
because: 

We use also often the status c<n 
structus like the Hebrew and Arabic: 

And — While intending to angmeni 
the strength, of an expression, m 
double, as do they, the words, a« foi 
example: V^rvin viimi — to eipeci 
with great desire. Notton nonn-tc 
increase. £1 eltun, tobfo tobh, kuloi. 
kulonfele. 

Notwithstanding even this Hkeness, 
we cannot acknowle(ige that there 

* In tbe Hebrew the article is: ba, in tbe Anlic 
al^ in onr topgne: a or as debar, tbing; bMhibtf; 
tbe tbing. Sadiio, sun: alsannoi tbe suo; Jw 
Qesam^). 

t We find even In onr longest words tbe«n£ 
rals, as for example: SMnvedbetlensegaat^piBr 
'i'be radical is, szeno: inclination. 

t See Paul Beregsafid NagfL AbocUtotda 
I'-Ygarisben Spracbe nutden-Morgenlaodocbtf- 
Ftf ther, tbe ''Hebrsialo Etimolegps'' of 9m 
m»i Sebestyen, and tbe *«iuBia mTglottti^'a 
Klabrotb. 
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should exist a near parentage between 
the two tongues ; on the contrary, the 
Sebrew does not divide in deep, high, 
and medium, its vowels, and its punc- 
tuation and accentation are of a far dif- 
ferent nature than ours. We have pot 
gender, and the Hebrew possesses it 
even in the conjugation ; nnally, that 
our declination is rich and precise, 
while the Hebrew is deficient, and our 
roots remain invariably in the flexion, 
which preference exists not in the He- 
brew language, where the perfect forms 
the future ; ako, wh^e we nave present, 
imperfect, perfect, and future, without 
being in want of circumlocution. 

More likeness exists between ours 
and the Finnish tongue because: 

Ist. The vowels in it are divided 
also in deep, high, a^d medium, as for 
example: a, o, u, — are deep-^-«, o, w, — 
are high-^and t, e,-*-i^re medium — and 
the rules concer^inff the nature of rhe 
vowels, are like in both languages. 

2d. Distinction of gender exists 
neither in the Magyar nor in. the Fin- 
nish tongues. 

drd« Both have their fle^xion of the 
same nature, as for example: 

A. The Finnish has also more cases 
than six, the same .as ours, as for ex- 
ample: L^ipene: as bread---leipeneen: 
together w^th the bread,. It has also 
the infinitive plural. 

B. It uses the personal particles like 
the Magyar, as for example: Atjam — 
in Hungarian, — attam: my father — at- 
jad, or, at^at — in Hungarian^aty^d: 
thy father — atjas— -in Hungarian-*— atyja 
— his father — atjame (atyank): our 
father— atjade, or, atjadti, (atyatok): 
your father — atjasck (atyjok): their 
father (tudom) — mine ticden: I know 
It — sine ticdet (tudod^: thou knowest it 
— rhen tiedet (tud}a):ne knows it — ^me 
tiedenne (tydjuk): we know it — te 
tiedenette (tudjatok): you know it — he 
Uet6vet(tudjak): they know it. Luz- 
am{hozam): to me — luzad(hozad): to 
thee, &c. • 

D. It forms also with bb the second 
degree of comparison, as ibr example: 
Zjabbe (szep): fair — zjabbebb (szebb) 
fairer— lucskus(luskcos): wet — luskus- 
abb (kcskosabb): arore wet. 
I £. It forms also with d the Ordinal 



Numbers, as for exanwlM: Kholmad 
(harmad): thii^d — mieljad (negyed): 
fourth — wutad (otod): fifth— kutttod 
(hatod): sixth — szatad (szazad): hun- 
dreth. 

F. It has the same kinds of verbs 
with the Magyar, and the T letter Is 
the characteristic of perfect tense, or 
factitive and passive forms in its con- 
jugation also, as in ours. It seldom uses 
the Future, as We do, axkd when it does 
efiects it with circnmlocution as we do 
with the verb, fogok. 

4. The constri^ctions of both lan- 
guages are homeogeneous, as for exam- 
ple: Adjectives come before the sub- 
stantives, and remain so invariably — 
the nouns are used in the Singular with 
Cardinal Numbers-^and in the posses- 
sive case both join the third persons, 
particle to the person possessing or 
thing, thus: Tenger' partja: the coast 
of the sea. 

5. Some lyords, nominating the 
members, parentage, and the nouns of 
theman'jS first wants, are common in 
both languages, as for example: Silme 
(szeoie): his eye — ^niska (nyaka): his 
neck — tordi (torok): throat — kezi 
(kez) hand — ise (ose) forefather — ap- 
pi (ipa): father-in-law — anappi (napa) 
mother-in -laWf—naine (nene): elaer sis- 
ter — ^enne (gyermek): cnild — vevi 
(vo): son-in-law — ^minie (meny); dau- 
ghter-in-law — vizi (viz): water — aingy 
(agy): bed — laigy (lagy): tender — 
herme (harmat): dew— jee (jeg): ice — 
tele(teh: winter — adc (ad^: he gives — 
kierte (kerit): he surrojunds, &c* 

OHAPTBR HL 

DIVISION OF THE HISTORt OF MAGYAR 
LITE RAPTURE. 

Considering the origin of the Ma- 
gyar nation, the evente of its history 
passed and present, it seems the best 
way to divide into six periods the his- 
tory of its language, namely: the first 
pericTd is from the earliest times unt^ 
St. StejAen, when the Hungarians be- 



* Upon this sntiiect we expect more extenaiTe 
and correct information from our karned dtkien 
Ant Reguli, who travelled ax years between the 
Fins, lAptandcrB, and Eaquimaz, to inYestiflMe 
thematter. 
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caDi0 Ghrtlttins; the 2dopoch con- 
tains the three centuries, under the 
re7gn of the Arpltd' families male 
branch ; the dd explains the condition 
of our tongue from 1807 to 1526, or 
ufider the rule of persons, elected ff om 
various families; the 4th period from 
1526 to 1780, analyses the times, pasi 
ed under the Hapsburg-House, untj 
the reign of Joseph the second ; theft 
epoch extends from 1780 to 1830, when 
the Hungarian Academy was organised ; 
ai%d finally Ihe 6th period treats of the 
last twenty years. • 

The Magyar language in Asia and 
Europe* Scythians, Huns, Magyars, 
Constaniinos Porphyrogennetos ; ob- 
stacle to the development of our 
tongue. 

What nation or nations spoke our 
language in the earliest times? ia a 
question not easy to resolve. History 
recounts that ourmost remote 'forefath- 
ers were the Scythians ; but this name 
was so general in tho ancient times, 
that it included all the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
which population was composed of 
various races. -Consequently wo can 
conjecture, but not prove, that the 
Sqsthians had in our tongue the an- 
tique book, which is mentioned by 
Berosusi historian of ancient Ghal- 
dea; further that our language sound- 
ed on the Itps of Abdris, and of Anachar* 
sis, one of the seven wisest of the 
Greeks, and that the sage and valorous 
Scythians of Alexander the great, ex- 
pressed their thoughts in Hungarian. 

We have no documents to prove, 
either that Attila, the scourge ol God, 
or the Huns in general, spoke the 
present Magyar tongue ; but it is nat- 
utal to suppose so, for orur ancestors 
were not only affiliated with them, but 
fontfed both one and the same nation 
also, as is related by our best and most 
ancient historians. Therefore we ap- 
ply to the Magyar tongue, the expres- 
,8ion.used by Alcyonius from the Huns, 
namely: '*That Attila interdicted the 
officers of subjected Italy, from using 
in their business transactions the Latin 
, language, and ordered the tongue of 



the vic^oooms nation to be used,* and 
for this purpose he sent Hun teachen 
to them. Priscus Rhetor, who accom^ 
panied the legation of Theodore the 
Second, directed to Attila (447) truly 
described in Greek what happened in 
the Court of the terrible Chief, during 
his prescribe, and shows that Attila 
and the Huns in genera] loved and 
praised their language. The same an- 
thor mentions, mat after supper two 
Scythians appeared and sang the heroic 
actions of Attila in verses, composed 
by themselves, and every one heard it 
with great attention and emotion. He 
relates also that the victorious Attila, 
while returning f^om the battle field, 
was received and accompaiiied to his 
pavillion by young girls, dressed in 
plain white, amd singing Seythian 
songs. Consequently our tongue was 
not at all uncultivated in those times, 
being fit for national and war songs. 
History confirms that our forefathers 
had under the seven Captains and un- 
der their Princess also not only nation- 
al and war« but table-songs, hymns and 
romances tdo, and that they used to 
sing while giving feaats or oflering 
sacrifices to their god, on the summit of 
a mountain or beside a clear stream, or 
when they attended the funerel solem- 
nities unto their dead Princess or il- 
lustrious men.t There is no doubt 
that they could not speak any other 
languages in their period, therefore that 
our tongue sounded hi the National 
Assembly at SzcT,t and that the 
same was exclusively the diplomatical 
and conversational language. 
Constantinos Porphyrogennetos (905- 



* Aylconius says; "The tongue of (he vicrorioas 
or the gochic^ but tbts error k.the conseqaenoe of 
his ignorance of both tonguee. 

* Annonymou9, , Cap. 46, say*: *K)inii« tyai- 
phonies atcme dulce 1 8ono8 cythararumet fistolo- 
rum, omnibus jocuhitonim habebant ante »e- 
Turocjy Chron. P. 11. Cap; 2. "'Ipta. capiiaoi te|»- 
tern dese ipeis cantilenas ieoenint inter aedecuita. 
ri, ad plausura secularem et divulgati:>nem msi 
nominis.^ The biographer of St. Gellert, roen- 
tioos a woman, who stng romanciss while milling. 
> fSieror Pqsttai tier is an nninhalmod plain 
on tbe<banlFs of Tisia river, near to CsoognKl. 
Here "Arpad fooght the great battle against Za- 
Ian the Sclave and Bulgvian Prinee, and was fic- 
torious. The Magyar nation here held then aa As- 
sembly, which ibiuided or oiganized their domin- 
ion ov^rlhe conqoered hnd. 
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959) made aome remarks u^on the dif- 
ference experienced in the Magyar, and 
with it the affiliated languages; hut 
these observations are so superficial 
and deficient^' that we cannot distin- 
guish from them even the Magyar and 
ralocz, these supposed dialects of our 
tongue. * 

It is doubtless that our nomad, agrt- 
cultdrist and warxior ancestors found 
many new objects in Pannonia, and 
learned their names from the conquered 
people or from their neighbors ;* furth- 
er that they forgot more original Ma- 
gyar words also, and substituted them 
for foreign, t because it is not possi- 
ble, that they should not have denomi- 
nations for, handsome, furrow, stack, 
window, dec, or that they called them 
like the Sclaves. Much more danger- 
ous was the procedure of our forefath- 
ers, who were too proud to mingle their 
blood with the subdued inhabitants, 
and for this purpose, they left each 
race its vernacular tongue and leiarned 
it, depriving them from all occasions to 
study the Magyar. If they had fol- 
lowed the example of Attila, we should 
not have now the numerous strange 
words in our language, and the differ- 
ent tongues in our country. 

From all this period we have not a 
single fragment of a song or any doc- 
ument, and we cannot demonstrate 
whether our ancestors had aay -letters 
or not. What is the reason? Is the 
nation guilty therefor? Nay ! It is 
evident to-day, that our forefathers 
were not so uncultivated and barbarous 
as is represented by their frightened 
foes, and after a sound consideration 
we must confess, that the nation, 
which made so eminent a constitution, 
as the five cardinal laws of Arpiid, 
should understand more than war and 
its desolation, and that it was an in- 
telligent one also; the nation, which 
lived always for the glory of a public, 



*Thie were tilken from the German; ladak 
trunk: fertaly, fourth; font; pound: plajbasz: pen- 
Ql) tinta; ink: from the French and Italian: laKat; 
p^look; kormany; govemmet: piacz; ptaoe: peti- 
ka, pharmacy, &« 

t Thus ^ere forgotten, kadar: coopNer, or watch 
ni^: coat: gyer: mre, and taken instead the 
loTeion; pinter, stiazsa, mha, ritka. 
24 



free, and victorious lijh| should be em^' 
pahle of elevated 8entmients;'the na« 
tion, which in the middle pf the polyg- 
ama, raised ih a knigbtly manner wo- 
man and gave her more liberty tfcan 
the whole of Asia and many coantriea 
in Europe, this nation was a noble* 
hearted one ; farther, that the nation^ 
^hlch spake a language tender and 
mild like the mother's sorrow, rapid 
like a torrent, aUd thunderi.ng like a 
storm, this nation, I lepeat, should 
possess ability net only to express its 
thoughts, but to write them * also.' 
^as I they are all gone ! The i^mii* 
grations of our anttfitors happened in 
the darkest times. Itome was fallen, 
and no other nation had the strength 
to overpower her neighbors. It was 
an etfsy thing' to make war, and eack; 
people occupied itself in expelling or 
concpiering the other. The Magyajr 
could not even taste it. The spirit of 
this epoch of course was the foe of our 
ton^e and of its development. There 
v(fia yet another enemy of the HuMa* 
rian, his language, his usages, and of 
all his' nationality, and this enemjr 
was far more powerful than different 
elements sunounding it than their igno« 
ranee and wars, because it^ had sot anjr 
arms to fight against it. Thfs enemjr 
was the daughter of the Heavegs-ir-tha 
Christian Religion! 

Some corresponding words between 
the Oriental and We^teip languages: 
3AD [Eng.] bed [Persian,] bes [Sy- 

riac,] bes [Sclave,] bose [German,] 

bosz [Hungarian.] 
BAGI [Sanscrit,] rich — beghe [Zen4a« 

vest,] bogat [Sclave,] bodog [Hung.] 
BALIJAN [Sanscr.] the strangen da- 

lia [Hung.] hero: bolji [Sclave,] 

vaillant [French.] 
BRATHI [Sanscrit,] brother: bmder 

[Germ.] brat [Sclave,] baty a [Hung.] • 

frater [Latin.] 
BROW [Eng.] bru [Sans.] brau 

[Germ.) bravi [Sclave.] 
CATUR [Sans.] quatuor [Latin.] e9' 

tiri [Sclave.] 
CSAP ]Hune.J to cut: scop [Copt,] 

cupati ] Sclave,] couper [French.] 
DA [Sans.] to give: ta [Copt.] dare 

[Latin,] dati [Sclave,] ad [Hung.] 
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lUSINA [SeL^fi.] right hand: desna 

rSclaVe,] dextra [Latiii^] 
DEVA fSaus.l God: deus [Latin,] 

theoa [Gredk,] diva [Italian,] daevo 
. [Persian,) devil: devaj [Hnnr.] ill, 

vicious: djavo [Sclave,] Teufel 

[Gertnan.] 
HARSH [Eng.] haraa [Sans.] gay: 

harsanj [Hung%] sonorous^ barach 

[German.] 
HARA oxKARAH [Sans.] hero ox ass: 
' heros [Latin,] hires [Hung.} reputed: 

hara [Hung.f contribution due to the 

victorious: Magarac [Sclave] ass. 
I [^ans.l to go: i [Copt.] ire [Lati%] 

iti [Sclave.] 
EGY [Hwi^O one: adi [Sans.] jedan 

[Sclave.] 
EATS [Eng.] iszt [Genn.] est{Utin,] 

esz [Hung.] jesii [Sclave,] asita 

[Sanscriu] 
XO or KA [Sana.] who! ko or tko 

[Sclave,] ki [Hung.] qui [Latin.] 
KUHE [Germ.] cow: [Eng.] gau 

[Sanscjit.[ 
XiA¥ [Sclave,] lion: lavo [Copt.] leo 

[Latin,] lowe [Geim.] 
MOTHER [Eng.] matri [San8.[ ma- 
ter ] Latin,] ma tare [Sclave,] mutter 

[German.] 
MEI [Saniv] to die: mori [Latin,] 

mered [Hung.] umerti [Sclav«.] 
MANS [Indian] beef; mansa [Sans.] 

manzo [Italian,] meso [Sclave.] 
MICE [Eng.] maus [Germ.[ mis 

[Sclave] mils [Latin,] musa [Sans.] 
NAIL [Enji] nagel [Germ.] nokat 

[Sclave,] naka [Sana 
OBA ]Sclave,] uba , 

ubau [Sans.] ambo [Latin,] both 

{English.] 
AD [HebrewJ father: 

(Hun8.)4ot (Copt.) 



uba [Zenderwest,] 



atj (Fim.) aty 

otac (SclavB.) 

rad (Germ.) rota 



RAT (Sans.) w 

(Latin.) . 
RAGE (Eng.) rage (French,) rosa 
* (Sans.) ruzan (Sclave.) 
HRID (Sans.) heart, (Eng.) herz 

(Germ.) serdze -(Sclave.). 
^N (Eng.) sun (Sans.) sin (Sclave.^ 
K^IR (Sansv) cheese: khir (Indian,) 

saeir (Copt,) sir (Persian,) sir 

(Sclave.) 
SMI (Sans.) smile (Eng.) smiati 

(Sclav-e,) moaoly (Hung.) 



STAY (Ei^^ stha (Sana.) stare (Lai- 

in,) stati (Sclave,) stehen (Geim.) 
SVET (Sclave,) sveta (Sans.) saint 

(French,) sanctus (Latin.) 
SVA (Sans.) his: sua (Latin,^ svoje 

(Sclave) hva (Zendavest.) 
SAS (Sans.) sex (Latin,) sechs (Genu.) 

six (Eng.) %est (Sclave.) 
TADA (Sans.) tada (Sclave,) dann 

(Germ.) then (Eng.) tandem (Latin.) 
THOC (Capt.),to fill: tolts (Hung.) 

tociti (Sclave.) 
THREE (Eng.) tri (Sans.)Ui (Sclave,) 

tres (Latin,) drey (German.) 
TVE (Sans.) tuo (LatinA dy.(Eng.) 

dein (Germ.) thvoi (Tend) tvojt 

[Sclave.] 
WIDOW (Eng.) vidava (Sans.) Ozve- 

gy (Hung.), vedova (Italian,) wittve 

(Germ,) udovica (Sclave.) 
VIDEO (Latin,) videti (Sclave,) w- 

demi (Sans.) to let know. 
WEATHER (EngO wetter (Germ.) 

vetar (Sclave,) vatha (Sans.) vato 

(Tend.) 
HIMA (Sans.) winter: hima (Tibet,) 

snow:, hiems (Latin,) zima [Sclave,] 
TIVA [Sans.] to live: zivot (Sclave,! 

vivo [Latin,! hejevate [Ethiopian.] 
[to bi oonnNQB).] 



For tbe SonUi-Wettern Montiily. 

LEAVES FROM MY PORTFOUO. 

EAKDQM TH0UGHT6 ON P09TI0 GffillUB. 
BY R. N. DASBIELL, A. M. 

The Study of Poetic Genius and its 
productions, whilst it evidences culti- 
vated taste and refined sensibility, is 
replete with instruction. It is equally 
pleasing to trace, grade by grade, the 
ascent of him who, by the inspiration 
of genius, hath carved his name kig-k 
in, the Temple of the Muses, and to 
note the successive developments of 
his soups history. By such 8t^dy,we 
may inspire, in some humble degree, a 
portion of the "Divine Afflatus" waft- 
ed from the flowery heights of Parnas- 
sus; which cools the poet's fevered 
brow in his aspirations for the "true 
and beautiful." We may add that the 
study of poetry, like the appreciation 
of musiC) is cognate, and sustains an 
intimate affinity to that higher devel- 
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optnent of tbe soul ^hen all its func 
tions blend in harmonious operation, 
and when all its sensibilities are alive 
and keenly susceptible to the emotions 
of beauty. As tne Wind Harp*thrills 
to the passing breeze, emitting wild 
melody from ils tensive chords, so the 
toul of the Poet, as it luxuriates in the 
Paradise of song, catches the strains of 
unearthly ibusic ; whilst it lisps in 
numbers the mysteries of the ''inner 
life." 

As High Priest in the Tepaple of the 
Universe, to the Poet's ministration and 
faithful care is committed the ''altar 
and its sacred fires." The noet is Na- 
ture's t^''^^ interpreter. Hence, true 
poetry combines and exhibits the char 
aeteristics of Nature. Its attributes 
are simplicity, harmony in thought and 
versification, truth and vestal purity. 
These throw around p6etry its charm 
and attraction ; shedding upon her 
living fonn, a lustrous halo of unslain- 
ed light! "Gew-gaw" and "tinsel" 
nauseate and disgust. To one of un- 
corrupted taste, certainly, the maiden 
arrayed in ,pure white is , prettier far 
than she wjiofi aunts with the fashiona- 
Ue "twaddla" in a robe of colors 
which, to the eye, are "painfully glar- 
ing." As in the philosophy .of "dress," 
80 in that of poetry the same "rule" 
obtains. . Art must subserve Nature. 

In glancing oyer the many illus- 
trious names of the children of song, 
one is struck with the variety of genius 
which each possesses. The genius of 
Milton is bold, rugged, energetic and 
eminently apprehensive,-— we use the 
latter word in its strict classic significa- 
tion. His mission was to penetrate 
the "deep" things of God, and to vin- 
dicate the ways of Providence to man. 
Upon the wings of his imagination he 
soars aloft ; now stands upon the bank 
of the "River of Life," whilst he catch- 
es the lyric melody of Angel's harp?, 
aTion he stands by the "Lake of Marl,*' 
and glories that the ways of God are 
right, and just, and true. It may be 
asserted that the 4:hief peculiarity or 
rather characteristic of Milton's ge- 
nius is the accuracy of its distinctive 
power. How graphically for example. 



is his Satan presented to the "mipilf 
eye" in the following lines: 

«Wlth bMdnpUft »boTe the ir«Te,aiid vym 
That ipwkling; blued, hif other pMta b«rid« 
Fimuim thejUtod, extending loqg And large, . 
Lay floating many a rood; In bulk as hn^ 
* Ai whom the &ble8 name <A mon«trona rise, 
Tltatiaaor Buth bom, that wafted on Jore, 
nriereae or *tjitlMkt wbom the tei 



Or again in the following: 

«He eoftfoe had eeMed, when the fnperlor fiend 

Waa moving toward the shore ; his poDderona 

Shield, 

Kthereal temper, massy, large, and lonnd, 

Bellered him east; the broad «lioiimiln«DOe 

HoHg OP his shoaldegt Mke the Morn, wheee otl» 

Throng optic glass the Ttasoaa artlsi^iews 

Ateomingfiom the top of Piesole,, 

Or in Voldamo to descry new lands, 

lUTers or mountains In her spotty globa. 

HU spear to equal which the tallest pfaie 

Hewn in Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 

He walked with, toaupport uneasy staps 

Orer the burning mari." 

Who need be told after reading these 
lines that they refer to that selfsame 
being who 

**ln unholy lesgue combined 

To thwart the cotansels of HeaTen^s King.** 

Never was character sketched with 
moro truthfulness than that of Lucifer. 
It is a masterly exemplification of the 
m^gic power which genius possesses 
when breathed upon oy the spirit of 
God. Indeed, hallowed fire from off 
Heaven's altar breathes throudi the 
"lofty rhyme* of the "Paradise liOst," 
and the chaste, simple, Corinthian 
beauty of this magnificent structure 
exhibits alike the artistic utility and 
severe taste of Milton's genius. Un- 
like Dante in his "Inferno," or Tasso 
in. the "Jerusalem Delivered," the 
brightest flights of Milton's muse, are 
always equable and well sustained. 
The superiority of Milton over the Ital* 
ian poets is, of course, attributable in 
some degree to difference of mental 
constituents induced by a difference in 
climate, language, religion, &c. 

Milton is thoroughly and essentially 
Anglo-Saxon. Hence in his poetry, is a 
massiveness, a dignity, and "reach'* 
of expression whicn the bards of the 
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^ Florentine school have never attained. 
There is giso in the sound of the Ital- 
ian language something which, to our 
Saxon ears is expressive of effeminacy. 
I Miltto*8 theology was also different, 
, as we haye hinted, from that of either 
Dante or Tasso. Milton waa a Puri- 
tan after the **strictest sect/* and lived 
in an age ^hen to 'contend for the faith' 
was perilous — an age in which the fires 
of martyrdom consumed many of God's 
most precious saints. Milton wrote 
under the inspiration induced hy pray- 
er, after mighty wrestlings with his 
God, and communion with himselfT 
Tasso afid Dante's finest efforts are ev- 
Wently thte nfepring of brilliant im- 
aginations wrought to their utmost 
tension by virtue of other ej^trinsically 
exciting causes. In fine, of Milton 
and the relation which he sustains to 
all other poets, ^we may say as was said 
of "Saul the son ol Kish," from his 
shoulders up "he far exceeded th^m 
aTl." It is much to be regretted that 
in these modem degenerate days the 
canons of the school of which he was 
master are so unfortunately out of 
vogue, since the present seems to be an 
age rather of rhymsters than poets. 
The good old "blank verse^' of Milton 
seems, to a great extent, to have been 
superceded by the "tingle jingl^" of 
love-sick sonneteers. Alas ! for the im- 
mortality of much of the trash tiow 
afloat, dignified with the name of poe- 
try I Milton, Dryden, and Popre (alack 
the day !) are pronounced "antiquated" 
by the fastidious connoisseur of the 
"modern school," and the "penny-a- 
liner," who* 'delivers" himself weekly 
in the "poetical corner" of some ob- 
scure village sheet caters to the low 
tastes of those who, if they had the 
ability, are too indolent to anafyze 
and ponder the great masters of the 
art. 

It would b^ useless for us to com- 
ment upon the genius of the immortal 
dramatist. There are none so stolid, 
so dead to all the amenities of litera- 
ture as not to have quaffed deep from 
the Pierian spring opened up in his 
immortal plays.* His words ate string- 
ed jewels, and while the English lan- 
guage continued to be spoken, the im- 



mortality of his fame is seture. Vm* 
bra magni nominis stat. 

Of the genius of Byron what shall we 
say? hwasofthe highest cast. Withkis 
Lordship, poetry was the TtaturalchBrn- 
nel in which the current of his thoughts 
ran. Now, the, stream is smooth and 
placid, reflecting in its pellucid depths 
silvery moon and jittering star, amtm^ 
turgid and swollen, winding its tof- 
tuous course with the impetuoeity 4ft 
an Alpine torrent! In tne flight of 
Byron's genius there is a sublimity, m 
majesty and reach which translates, 
elevates, and enraptures. It is the 
flight of the Eagle, wno bather his glos^ 
plumage in regions near the "thunder's 
home.** Oh ! what relief to his rest- 
less spirit to soar aloft with the Stonoi 
bird upon the wings of the tempest ; 
whilst his soul yearning for higher 
sympathy drinks deep of its elemental 
fury I 

How his emotive nature thrills ia 
wild rhapsody at sight of the wild and 
terrible! For example, we cite the 
apostophe to the Alpine Storm, than 
which we know of nothing more rub- 
lime'^ more equally sustained. The 
poet's spirit drifts^ as it were, with the 
caprice oiiht tempest ; whilst inmeasar* 
ed notes he beats time to its wild and fit- 
ful melodyJ To analyze the constituents 
of his genius, and thence to deduce ite 
characteristics were, indeed difficnlt; 
for the strings of his lyre vibrated in 
faithful unison to the varied emotions 
of his st)ul ! Alas ! too often it thrilled 
to i\Leg%uts of passion ; yet, not nn- 
frequently, his Muse assumed the pen- 
sive air of the "Blue-eyed Maid of 
Heaven." And then how soft the 
strain! What liquid sweetness ! We 
will exemplify, quoting from 'D^n 
Juan: 

*<ni sweet to hear 
At midnight on the hloe «nd moonlit deep 
, The song snd oarof Adria'e gondolier 
By difltanoe meUowed, o^er the waten' e wee p w 
Tie sweet to aee the Sreningstar appen— 
Tis sweet to listen to the night-winds ereep 
rrom leaf to leaf; tis sweet to view on higli 
The ndnbow, baaed on Ocean, ipan the^kj.* 

As in the address to the storm afore 
mentioned, the poet*a spirit communes 
with that of the tempest which broods 
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•'er Jura and the Alps, so in th« quo- 
tation which we have now made, the 
eye of the poet has caught the moonlit 
beauty of the seene ; and he thus ax- 
ticuhites in jewelled words the pent up 
emotions of his soul. Truly his words 
are sweet; yea, sweeter than ''honey 
or the honey-comb." How graphic 
the language. Throughout all Byron's 
poetry, indeed, there is the greatest 
aeeuracy in kintoord painting. Nev- 
er' was Italian sky of soft^ ethereal 
blue, radiant with the golden efiulgente 
of an Italian eun, sketched by the pen- 
oil of Raphael with more vividness 
than are those scenes on which the 
"mind's eye" pf Byron fed itsintensest 
fire. With the boldness of conscious 
power ; yet, with the delicacy of a 
f'masterV graceful touch, he limns up- 
on the poetic canvass each object with 
such vividness, such soft blending of 
light hud skade^ that niought is. left 
hulnecessary omissions, which stimu- 
late the imagination to the performance 
of its legitimate functions. Of hispoe^ 
try we may^ay, in fine, it haa the 
charm of *'the softest and most bril- 
liant execution." Upon his faults and 
follies as a many charity throws her 
mantle. The eye ' of the Great task 
master was upon him, and He alone 
will audit the accounts of his steiiirard- 
i^ip ! .Cotemporary with the bard of 
Albion arose Moore ; a twin star in 
the galaxy of noetic genius. The poe- 
try of Moore, however, is the poetry of 
fancy, that of Byron is the pbetry of 
dark and turbid passion. Imagination 
characterizes to a greater, degree, the 
poetry of the latter, fancy, as we 
have said, that of the /ormcr. Moore's 
genius possesses the happy property of 
transmuting by some ptocess of intel- 
lectual alchemy the merest dross into 
most refined and glittering gold ; as 
from the crucible of the chemist comes 
one homogeneous essence, no matter 
how diverse the ingredients which may 
enter into the pame. From the Irish 
bard, lovers, amid blushes and tears, 
are wont to quote. No other enters, 
so fully as he, into sympathy with their 
hopes and fears. Hence among his 
admirers are found the young, whose 
eusceptible hearts the ««wily boy" has 



transpierced with his sharp upinted ar- 
rows. Not to this class etwne is his 
popularity confined. The lovers of 
Irish wit and humor, rich, rac^ and 
sparkling, here ivMBe **rib tickling" 
draughts. The scenes amid which his 
muse seems most at home are Oriental. 
Amid the gorgeous magnifioence of the 
East; with its lucious fruit and paa- 
sion-heating breezes' she coque^ttshly 
dallies. Hence the style of Moore is 
thoroughly AnacrecmiC Thei^ is a 
rich profuseness of Warbaric ornament 
about it that dazzles with its splendor. 
We know of no poet the ^ccr of Moam 
in richness and exub^ftaca of fancy. 
**Lalla Rookh" is the most elaborate, 
and, as we think, the best of Moore's 
productions. Barring the too monotd- 
nous successive imagery — the fault of 
all the poet's writings — it stands forth 
proudly monumental of a genius, 
whose splendor and brilliancy, we re- 
gret "is now obscured by a dark and 
moonless night." Alas ! **Tara*s 
Halls" will no longer echo to the reso- 
nant strains of Erin's aweet harper! 
In fine, of Moore's spirit, we may say, 
it was genial — placid as 

**JLaj ftir Uk» the broa^eifl upon 
MlMii it breaks into dImpleB aad Imc^ 1b tlM sua.'* 

We have cursorily and very superfi- 
cially glanced at some of the charac- 
teristics of the genius of Milton, By- 
ron, and Jloore. Thefe are three oth- 
er poets who, to us, are "very dear." 
We meatt Shelly, Burns, and Henry 
Kirke White, ^Arcc^f an, the constella- 
ted splendor of whose tays, mingling 
in brilliant cross-light sheds a beau- 
teous, corruscent light upon their im- 
mortal memories ! To place each mem- 
ber of this stellar group upon a simi- 
lar basis as regards magnitude, bril- 
lifLncy, and position, would be the pur- 
suance of a course which, in its result, 
the analysis of criticism would not 
verify. They differ, but the diversity 
is that of **one star from another in 
glOry." The condition of each in point 
of external fortune and in the want of 
full appreciation of their cotempora- 
ries was similar. From them, alas! 
till, too late, fortune withlield her 
blandest smiles ; whilst alone and un- 
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aided, save by miserable pittance, they 
toiled their irksome way up the "hill 
•of life," greeted at almost every step in 
the ascent by the keen and scorching 
blasts 4$ adversity. Sttcht has too of- 
ten been the fate of genitis! yet the re- 
wilt is not inexplicable ; for the world, 
as the poet has said of woman: 



'Oi caught l^giftr^ 
Abd mammon wiD0 hia way 

Wii*i4'« ^-{ r>Hur! ii^ii^kt despair." 
i m 



It 

SoDe it ! Together they three sleep 
in peace at last, nor shall "storms 
ihat wreck the wintry sky more disturb 
their calm repnj?*?." Freed from the 
grosser eloiiieiiis which clog the pro 
fress of the spirit — ^in this terrene state ; 
they have passed on to the spirit-land, 
•nd as gems of "purest ray serene" 
now bestud the coronetal wreath of the 
King's rejoicing ! If it be true that 
the spirit revisits the scenes of its earth 
ly association and rejoices in posthu 
mous fame, we can well conceive with 
what satisfaction, this illustrious "trio" 
pace the marble floor of the Temple, 
whilst the goddess points out to their 
gratified vision three ^uch names as the 
world will not "willingly let die." 
The poetry of Shelly is that of the 
intellect — abstract and in the well de- 
fined outlines of its proportions rigidly 
severe. Unlike that of Moore, it is re- 
markably free from the barbaric glitter 
and redundancy of ornament which ren 
ders the translator of Anacreonjo pop 
ular among the "million." To appre 
hend the beauty and deep meaning of 
Shelley requires a process of mental 
analysis conjoined with a hopeful and 
ffaeering faith in the benevolence of 
God, in the ultimate destiny of man, 
which few in this age of cant, are dis- 
posed to apply and cherish, As the 
philosophy of Nature, to popular ap- 
prehension, is devoid of interest be- 
yond a superficial view of her elemen- 
tal processes, whilst, to the chemist, 
geologist, and astronomer, it is reserv- 
ed to explore the mo^e recondite opera- 
tions, so that poet whose aim it is to 
investigate the laws regulating the "in- 
terior man" and the complex relations 
of the "inner lifot." addresses himself to 



a task the merit of which can be ap- 
preciated but by a few, 

Met&physical poetry, of course, te 
be fully appreciated, addresses itself to 
minds of an abstract caste of thinking. 
Popularity then, we humbly Opine, is 
no test of the poetical merits of Shelley. 
Indeed, is it not a poor scale by which 
to graduate any species of merit? 
The poet while living was pursued bj 
the bloodhounds of cdumny, because, 
forsooth, he dreamed with, other Re- 
formers of the peffeciihility of man. 
Hismaligners wreaked their vengeance, 
and "Tray, and Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart"- buried their gory teeth in the 
hunted victim. 

His poetry, by a strOnge perversity 
of persecutions, Was made the scape- 
goat for his errors as a man, and b» a 
political philosopher; He coarted 
voluntary exile, and in its enjojnment 
he gave to the wbrld poems which 
stamp his reputation with theendering 
seal of immortality-. Let us cite for 
instance "Queen Mab." If Shelley 
had composed no other poem ; his fame 
based upon this production would be, 
forever, secure. In it the poet displays 
the possession of a faculty, the exer- 
cise of which in the severity of classic 
taste, will suffice to render "Queen 
Mab" acceptable evermore with those 
whom the bold flights of Imagination 
please rather than the light sallies of 
the pretty, but frivolous maid Fancy. 
There is deepy profound, philosophy in 
this, indeed, as in all of Shelley's 

Soems. The exordium of '^ueen 
lab" is impressively beautiful. 

*^ow wonderful is Doatb, 

Death and his broUier sleep! 

One, pale as yonder wanhig moon. 

With Ilpeoflniid blue, 

The other; xoey m the mora 

When, throned on Ooean*s ware^ 

It blushes o*er the world ; 

Tet both 80 passing wonderful I 

Rath then the gloomy power 

Whoie reign is in the tainted MpoklMn 

SelMd on her linlees loal? 

Must then that peerless fixrm 
Which lore and admiration oannot view 
Without a beating heart, those anire reins 
Which steal nke streams along a field of nsv, 

Tha* lo?ely outline, whieh Is fldr 

As hreathfaig marble, perish 1 

Must putxlftotion'i bnath 
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L«aTe nothing of this heftTanl j sight . 

But loatl)e8omen«88 uid ruin? 

SpftTp nothing bnt a gloomy theme^ 

On which the lightest h^ut might moraliaeT 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 

Stealing o'er sensation. 

Which the breath of roseate mondB^ 

Cheatbth into darknessT 

Will lanthe, wake again, 

And g^ye thatfoithful bosom joy 

Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 

Light, Life and rapture from h^ smilor' 

Gems of exquisite lustre and peerless 
beauty glitter ia every line of *f Queen 
Mab," as dew-drops glitter on the en 
amelled grass. A like meed oj praise 
may, with truth, be awarded to th£ 
*' Prometheus Unbound;" the "Cenci" 
and the "Adonais," all of which bear 
evidence of the elaborate finish of 
Shelley's genius. Alas! he met an 
untimely fate, for his end came as 
*' night in the tropics." He sleeps be- 
neath the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in its watery bosom will 
repose until the sea shall '*give up its 
dead.'* Its susurral flow hymns thy 
requiem, star-eyed one, whilst celestiaj 
melody from thy heavenly-tuned lyre 
o'er its blue waters sweep / 

But the "Ploughman of Scotia's 
flinty glebe" we love dearly. Human- 
ity loves Burfts, and the "big t^ar" 
trickles often down her sorrowful face 
as she reads of the pangs which a cr^i* 
el world inflicted upon h is "great heart." 
In Burn's were combined, in a high 
degree, the true elements of genuine 
manhood. Frank, sincere, generous, 
and honest, Nature stamped him- as e 
precious coin from her own mint. The 
son returned with fondest affection the 
kindness and almost prodigal liberality 
of his doting mother, and in the hum- 
ble worship of Nature evidenced his 
filial affection. With the lark that 
drills upon the morning air his matin 
song — Burns attuned his voice, and 
sweeter gushes of melody ne'er issued 
from winged warblers of the woods. 
We thank God that Burns ever hved, 
for his name stands upon the cliffs of 
Time! Monumental of the elastic 
capacity of genius amid sufferings and 
privations to work out its own high 
destiny. Much of Bums' fame he 



lived not lo lenjoy, ^ since th« "fiokU 
goddess" delayed until after his 4or 
cease the bestowment of thftt "lai^r 
measure" of glory which now encir- 
cles his name. Whilst living, (shame 
be upon Scotland !) he needed often* 
times the necessaries of life! Whea 
deadt all did reverence to the might 
and power ojf his genius. fWe recol- 
lect of reading some years since in 
"Blackwood," an account of a "Burns 
Festival," held nearjhis birth- plac^ 
There were many persons present. 
Among them were his two sons, Major 
Bums, of the British Army ai^anoth* 
er whose name we do net iiiiiw rfeol- 
lect. Professor Wilson, Sherif Alli- 
son, and many 6ther "literateurs'* 
were spoTcesmen upon the Occasion. 
Eulogy after eulogy was pass€ftt upott 
the merits of the illustriouis dead, and 
all seemed to vie in doing honor to his 
genius. The festival concluded hj 
those present participating in a most 
costly and suihptuous banquet. How 
much more would the eulogy and the 
money lavished upon that occasion 
have done for poor straggling Buras if 
it had bebn expended in his lifetime? 
But it was not. Natarally cheerful, 
sorrows, however, came so thick and 
heavy that his strong nature yielded as 
sometimes the oak will beneath the 
breath of the tempest. He fell a vic- 
tim, his death we learn, being m(ftr«cf- 
ly occasioned by excessive potations. 
On this defect of his character, charity 
tHrows hermantle. We love him none 
the less. We have said. Burns was a 
true and faithful worshipper ©f Natiire. 
Indeed there is not an ebjeet in Naturo 
which the genius of Burns has not 
painted in his poetry in aii its fresh 
and original colors. Simplicity, ten- 
derness, and the deepest affection for 
everything characterize his muse. 
What pathos and deep feeling, for in- 
stance, in his "Highland Mary l** 
What an outgushing of the sensibili- 
ties of his tender, loving heart ! Briny 
tears trickle down our face as we read 
those tender lines, f nd the loved im- 
age of one now a winged seraph in 
Heaven flits before us! Sleep on, 
dearest Laura, we would not ruffle thy 
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calm repute 1 AngeU from their star 
ly watch -towers guard thy '* couch of 
lowly sleep/' and 

'Aflp0(ioii*f lanUande wept not o^er thj toMb, 
AflMoii^ M(^ dq^loni tliy Toothftal doom. • 

To lii, there is sweet consolation, Lau- 
ra, in the hope that we shall yet meet 
in the "Bowers of Peace, which skirt 
At River of Life." whilst 

with olMpiaff hoadi ud intortwliili^ vIb0 
We fhaU nighOif woador o'er Um ttmnj deep, 
AM by «^ erysltl itrauu or PanuliM 
LoTlng in BoATon m we haTe loved on euih. 

To retdm. Among all the poets of 
whi«b Sootland has been so prolific, 
noat* we venture U^ assert, has to 
$tro7tg*9L hold upon the affections of 
tke Caledonian heart as Bums. He is 
essentially a National poet and yet all 
through his immortal verse he touches 
chords which vibrate in unison with 
the heart of universal humanity ! 
Broad* «nd deep as is the lodgment 
which the memory of Burns has ob- 
tained in the heart of the Scottish na- 
tion, equally dear is his fame to that 
hy BO means small class of ^e«i£tn^ hu- 
manity, who recognizes in the gene- 
rous* manly, and free instincts of Bums* 
nature a brother and comrade in the 
common warfare against all despotisms; 
be they social, religious oi political. 
Bums was a poor man, and now fre- 
quently through his verse are tnter- 
apersed touching allusions to the ills 
ef penury ; whilst at the same time 
witn what truthfulness of delineation 
and "word pointing" the poor man's 
humble cottage is pictured oefore the 
•'mind's eye !" We know of no des- 
cription in the writings, either prose 
or poetic, of Sir Walter Scott which 
-equals the •'Cotter's Saturday Night." 
It is inimitably descriptive of the do- 
mestic life of the Scotch peasant ! 

The toD-woni Cotter frae Us lAbor goee, 
TUe night hli weekly toU If ttan end, 
CoDeeti Us qwdec, hli ■wttoeke end Uf hoel, 

Hopinf the mom tneeeeand reit to flp«kl 
And weuy^o'er the rnqpTi hit^nne does hasawd 

bend, 
At length hti tonely oot appears fn viev 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
^h' iKBeotant f0m4Mnffty teddUn, stacker thto^ 
7o meet their 4a d , inlUtohtorin note n' flea. 
■ iraa4« ligle, hUnkli« UwBllj, 



His clean harth^tane, hto thrifUe wife's ■mile^ 
The Iia|di^ faifknt prattling on his knee, 

Doea a* his weary, carking carM begnile. 
An* makes him qnite i>rget his lahor an' his toO. 

Wr Joy nnfeign*d brothers and sisters meet, 
An* each |br other's weUkre kindly spiers 

Tbesodal hours, swift-winged nnnotksed fleet; 
Bach tells the noooe that he sees or teams; 

Antldpatkm Ibrward pdnte the riew. 
The «MAer, wi' her needle and her shears 

Gan aokl eloes Ibok amaiet as weel*s the new; 
Tb» father mixes a* wf admiration due.** 

We have not the space or the time 
to quote more at length from the "Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night," but the excerpt 
which we have given above, we think, 
fully sustains us in the assertion that 
an eminent characteristic of Bums* 
eenius is its descriptive pow^r. In- 
deed, perhaps no poet, living or dead, 
exceeds Bums in accuracy of obserxa- 
tion, and terse, forceful expression. 
These intellectual characteristics of his 
genius, we doubt Aot, are traceable to 
the moral eUmesits of the poet's na- 
ture. His feelings, whatever might be 
their nature, whether of sympieithy or 
antipathy, wcfre exceedingly intense. 
Hence his intellectual was colored 
somewhat by his moral nature ; inten* 
sity of feeling, by a law of mind, de- 
veloping itself in intensity of expres- 
sion. Does he rebuke hypocrisy and 
cant! Theft do the candid and sincere 
instincts of his nature find vent in 
"words that bum." 

«Goi knows I am net wkat I jAsmM he. 
Nor am I, hideed, what I eouW he. 
But a thousand tknea Td rather he 
An atheist clean 
Than under ^espeloolon hU he^ 
Jnstftr asoreen." 

Does he exhibit gratitude for hospitali- 
ty and kindness shown? Then heir 
his impromptu reply to the Highland 
Chief upon leaving his hospitable roof. 
The verse is characteristic of the ma^. 

«When Death's dark stream I ivryo'er, 
Thdt time most sni^y eome, 
InHea>Ten Iteelf I'll ask no man. 
Than Jtul an HlQhUmd ise to iia .' * 

Do the acerbities of temper on the part 
of his "better half'harrass? Equally 
candid is the poet in the enunciation 
of those ever memorable lines the re- 
membrance of which has, doubtless, 
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often been painfull^ called up to the 
^ind of many a luckless swain who, 
under a feeling sense of the joys- of 
connubial bliss, could exclaim with 
the * 'Ayrshire Ploughman." 

''OnpMUx and rest mymind waa bent, 
And so Aftai, I manted, 
But nerer honeit Bkaa'i intent 

BoavifuUy ] 



Does he mourn over joys which have 
departed? , Listen to his deeiply touch- 
ing monody upon the death of *'Mary," 
who, with him, bad enjoyed sweet com- 
munion on the flowing banks of <* Bon- 
nie Doon." 

^<But, ah, feU Beatbli nntlniel j flroet^ 
Which nipt my flower kie eariift 
Now green's tlM sod aad^anld's the olaj 
That vra^my ^Hlc^riaad Mary/' 

We are adQionished that we have 
already extended these "random 
thoughts" to a t^ious length. We 
will conclude our desultory observa- 
tions by a few critical remarks upon 
the genius of Henry Kirke White. 
Ah ! how the heart of every lover of 
genuine poesy thrilla with emotions 
that cannot be uttered, *at the mention 
of the name of this Holy **ChiJd of. 
Song!" A Jlovfer wert thou Kirke 
White, in the Paradise of Song; nip- 
ped whilst yet its tiny petals were laden 
with the dew-drops of the early morn. 
Short, indeed, was thy pilgrimage, and 
we think mercifully brief; for thy /oi?- 
ingy tender nature was illy adapted to 
brook the rude shocks of this warmth - 
less world ! Much, then, as we may 
regret that, for thy Saviour's sake, thou 
didst not longer tarry, we would not 
murmur at the Providence of God. 
*'He doeth all things well." Thine 
earthly Harp has been changed for an 
Heavenly Lyre, and the soft preludial 
notes which thou sangest so sweetly on 
the "hither" side of the "cold river," 
are now blended in that deep tidal mel- 
ody which floats from around the "great 
white Throne." Thy pure spirit wan- 
ders o'er the plains of Immortality, 
and genius has found the Heaven of 
^ its aspiration ! Arrayed in the stain- 
less vestments of immortal youth and 
beauty, thou walkest by the "still wa- 
ters of peace," and thy name is engra- 



ven in frescoed beauty upon the a^chi^ 
trave of Heaven ! 

In contemplating the brief but bril- 
liant career of Hei^ry Kirke White» 
one cannot but see, how that all the 
eff'usions of his Musq were colored by 
the ever-varying state of his bodily 
health. Has he recovered from sick- 
ness, he addresses a "Sonnet to the 

River Trent." ' 
J 

«Once more, Trent, along thy peMHy marge 

A penstre inratld, reduced, and lale^ 
From the elose sick-room newly let at large, 
* Woos to his wan. worn oheok, the pleasant galo. 
Ol.tohlsearhowmusioal the tale, 

Which filk with joy the throsttes Uttle throstt . 
And air tlie sounds wtiich on the fresh hroese sail, 

How wlkflynoTel on his tenses float!** 

Laboring under the premonitories of 
speedy death, he addressed his "Ode 
to Disappointment," and his "Thought 
written in prospect of Death." 

**8ad, so^tary thonght* Fho ^eep'st thy vigils. 
Thy solemn Tigik, in the sick man's mind; 
Commnnlng lonely with his^s^nking soul. 
And musing on the dubious ^oom* that Ua 
In dim obscurity befiNre him— there, 
Wrapt in thy dark magnifloeaoe, I call 
At tMssttU, midniglit hour, this a#fta season, 
When on my bed, in wa^eAil rseUossnees, 
I turn me wearisome; while all utmnd, 
All) all save me, sink in Airgetfulness; 
I only wake to wateh the sieldy t«per 
Which lights me to my tomb.*' 

His characteristics as a poet, are the 
simplicity of his versification^ and the 
deep pathos of sentiment which breathes 
through all his poetry. There is a 
tinge •f melanchcn}', and a "rhyming 
sadness,". £(s Crabbb has expressed it, 
in all of Kirke< White's published 
poems, which, while it strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord in the breasts of those 
who have experienced the vicissitudes 
of human life; casts 9t the same time 
a funeral sadness over even our tran- 
sient joys. That the coloring of Kirke 
White's should have been such as it is, 
is by no means strange. "He was a 
proud, sensitive and susceptible^ nature, 
and conscious, as he was, and as every 
genius must be, of its high preroga- 
tives, he felt a mental pride which, 
when he came in contact with servile 
and inferior men, suflered a vulgar com- 
petition, which if it did not relax, was, 
certainly not calculated to stimulate 
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the energies of his ever-restless mir>d. 
Like poor Keats, Henry Kirke White's 
physical organization was of the most 
sensitive caste, and like Keats, th« 
** canker worm of neglect preyed not a 
little upon his ill-forboding mind." 
The desire of the poet that he should 
leave 

Tootrprlnts on Um nods of TVtoM," 

has not been disappointed. He lived, 
not alas, however, long enough to en- 
joy that fuller measure of world-wide 
glory, which now encircles in wreaths 
of immortal verdure his sacred front. 
May thine ashes, Kirke- White, rest 
In peace, and though 

*^No nurble marks tby oeuofa of lowly rioepy, 
Idvittg ttatues thore an seen to weep." - 

In the sQMlptured language of thy taste- 
ful funeral urn, 

'Thy monument trtudl 
Be thy Nan)|B, alone." 



For the Soutk Weetem M ontUy. 
NOCTURNALIANA. 

Tlfl noon of night; the West winifs sprite, 
Long shrieking at ray chamber 4oor, 

Hath stoPn away. The high moon brighi 
Makes nuurfale at my duonber floor; 

And yon pure star beams trombUnj^y, 

Li^e burning ship on m^dni^ sea. , 

Ton fUry, moon-bathed phantom oloud, 
Is sleei^gon the pulseless air, 

like ptilid lady in her shnmd. 
How still! how sad! no sonnd I hear, 

Save the low roidi of waterfUI, 

And on the hearth the cricketrcall. 

It is Qie boor when Sorrow pale, 
Vrapt in 4 woof <o^ kindly dreams, 

A brighter morrow wHl not IkU 
To see, amidst Hope's blessed beams ; 

It is* the hour when oft again, 

Itionght wander's o*er life's beaten plain. 



It is ib» hour when homing Uss, 

Stolte trmn fkiv arcrted face, 
In lover's 4ream—leaTe8 toncb of bUss» 

The waking mom shall soaroe effMS. 
It is the honr, when loTO-lit eyes 
Beam on his slumber's, Paradise. 

I wake flrom dreams ot yontk, to own. 
In my lost heart, bri^ feelkng yet. 

Won from joys other days haTS known. 
In &deless memory fbndly set; 

Memory of the fiur gone y^ars, . • 

UIm piotwvd beauty seen tiuoogh teank 

' Wbo has nqt sate like me to^iight, 

.While o'er his tranquil, sfdden'd soul. 
Thoughts of the paiit, in mingUng flij(ht| 

Wears a sad spell of steange oontroL 
Scenes of sorrow, soenei of gladness. 
Alike are soaroe of after sadQOSS. 

1 what dull son! would tpsriass i«vn, . 

The realm of Youth : nor s^ with pain, 
JU joyous paths o'ergrown ; nor gtlere^ 

As, loth to part, he turns afpin; 
Our hapi^ feet, that Tsrdant shore. 
In youthful tranqxirt press no n 



I lore the past-4ts worshipper, 
I bepd mo tearftil at its shrine, 

A^d scatter Tiotets on ItrMer. 
I loTo the past, for it doth shine. 

When hope Is fled, a radiantdream, 

Alonf the waTS^of life's dark s 



I walk the paths^of life alone; 

My name was nerer linked with love; 
like summer-birds, my friends hare flown, 

My spritig-time fHends: anfdl masti«ove 
The strengUx of friendless solitude, 

To doll the breast wh«re passion i^wed. 

Bind with fresh myrtle, and the bay. 
The brows of Joy; but 0! gire me 

The ftded flowers of yesterday. 
Its sunshine, and its melody, 

Oive me the joys that I bare known. 

Ere the bright past had firam me flown. 

Hope bears aloft her tordi, and throws, 
light, as fh)m moon on restless sea; 

At times upon my path it gto^s, 
Tet brtaigs but little joy to me; 

0! break, yecl6uds of triple gloom. 

And gire to life its starlit dome. 
NathvOU, Ma9f ISfit 
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A.LABAMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
It is the wish of the Society to col- 
lect: 

Ante-Revolutionary documents of all 
kinds, relating to any of the colonies 
or colonists; books, pamphlets, dcc^ on 
auch subjects. 

Journals of the. ProviBcial Congress* 
of the Colonial and Siate Legislatures; 
records af the proceedings of conven- 
tions and coqpmittees of safety; jour- 
nala of the King's councils! statutes of 
colonies, territories, amd states, at any 
period of their history; , treaties with 
Indian tribes or with any state or na- 
tion: — all relating to the history and 
progress of any state. 

Whatever belongs to the Document- 
ary History of the United States; em^ 
bracing the first movements in resist- 
ance to British aggression, articles of 
confederation, constitutions, &c.» down 
to the present time. 

WHATEVER RELATES TO THE HISTOUT 
OF ALABAMA, 

The earliest notices of Indian tribes 
within our borders, their manners and 
customs, their skirmishes and battles; 
the adventures aild sufferings of cap- 
tives and travellers among them, or in 
the territories they occupied; the Indian 
names attached to rivers, hills, dis* I 
tricts, islands, bays, and all other, 
places, with their meanings and the 
traditions connected with them; to- 
gether with accounts of all monuments, 
relics, mounds, dwellings, implements, 
memorials, or traditions, connected 
with the aborigines; and the articles 
I themselves when capable of transmis- 
sion. 

Facts relating to the Spanish- ad* 
v^turers, De Soto, &c. 



'The Frelfich settlements, earlier and 
later — Mobile, Marengo, &c. 

Territorial government, Misslssipi 
territory, Georgia western territory. 

Formation of the State Conven- 
tion«y constitution, &c., Ac. 

Legislatures — seats of government, 
officers, members of the general as- 
sembly — journals of both houses, laws 
and acts passed, Digest^ made by pub- 
lic authority, all documents pv3l%shed 
by public authority, and memoirs and 
accounts of all public officers. 

History of counties, cities, towns, 
villages— or remarkable settlements, for 
whom named, — including their origin, 
incorporation, charters, officers, and 
memorable events or persons, and all 
public transactions, maps, surveys, &c. 

Memoirs, correspondence, anec- 
dotes, &c., of any remarkable persons, 
residing in or passing through the State; 
or in any way connected with its his* 
tory; together with all letters, docu- 
ments and pepers illustrative of public 
or private history. Essays, or other 
productions, in manuscript, — ^wrrtten 
by, or at the suggestion of, any citizen 
of this State. All works relating to 
the Literary History of the State, its 
colleges^ academiecf feind semFhuries, 
minutes, and proceedi^igs of scientific 
and literary associations, orations, ser- 
mons, addresses, tracts, essays, pamph- 
lets, poems, delivered or written on 
any occasion; also magazines, alma- 
nacs, reviews.— meteorological jour- 
nals, and the records of any facts or 
observations tending to promote know- 
ledge or advance science. 

A copy or copies of every book pub- 
lished in the State, or by, or for, any 
citizen of the State. ' 

A file (from the beginnifie, if possi- 
ble,) of every newspaper published in 
the State. 
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Every thing relating to the history of 
the territory or state, or of regions, or 
persona or events in it; wherever or by 
whomsoever published. 

Reports if boards of health; statis- 
tics of marriages, births, deaths, the 
deaf, dumb and blind; accojints of 
special epidemics; copies of medical 
journals; catalogues of medical schools; 
reports or memoirs prepared by indi- 
viduals of the profession on the medical 
topography of any place withia the 
State. 

Manufactories, and other industrial 
enterprizes, merchant mills, machine 
shoDs, mining operations for metais or 
coal — forges, foundries, roads, canals; 
improvements in rivers, beys, 6te, 
Origin and progress of navigation la 
our waters; especially by steam^ 

Papers illustrating the geography, or 
natural history of any place; — caves, 
springs, underground currents; ckaages 
of sarface, or in the channels of rivers 
and streams, depth of harbors and 
bars; mineral springs, watering places, 
remarkable hotels, or places of resort. 
Natural curiosities . of all kinds; es- 
pecially those tending to illustrate any 
point in science, or the resources and 
wealth of the State. 

Census of the State, taken by au- 
thority of the General Goveament or of 
the State, at all the differoDt periods — 
together with ovary statistical account 
en any subject; tables of export and 
import, prices current, progress of 
banks, insurance offices; proceedings 
of chambers of conlmerce, registers of 
vessels and steamboats— commerce 
and toanage of Mobile, and all other 
places in the State. 

The formation of Agricultural As- 
sociations; accounts of agricultural 
productions-^wheat, Indian com, cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar, the grasses, all 
supplies to men or domestic animals. 

Fisheries, nature and amount 

Laboring animals — improvement of 
stock, &c. 

Chartered institutions' — and all as- 
sociations for beaevolence; societies, 
clubs, &c., for mutual assistance, pro- 
tection or improvement. 

Militia returns and regulations; the 



number, locality and date of incorpora 
tion of all volunteer companies: th 
names of field, staff and generml of 
ficers; descriptions of all fortificationt 
that have been, or now are in exists 
ence; notices of battles and battle 
fields, curiosities or remains taken fron 
them; order-books of Generals, mill 
tary journals of expeditions undertak 
en by our people within or without th< 
limits of our territory, in Florida 
New-Orleans, Texas, Mexico, &c., to 
ge^isr with al) relics or mementos oi 
these things; — invasions of our soil^ 
depredations, skirmishes, alarms; dar 
ihg exploits, floats of prowess or akill 
in attack, defence, pursuit, or escape. 
Medals and ancient coins. 

Specimens of skill in any depart- 
arent of tbt usefal or fine arts; and kia- 
tories or memoirs connoctei) with snck. 

Accounts of remarkable crimes, 
criminals, arrests, trials, executiona, 
escapes. 

Sketches of the introduction' of the 
preaching of the Gospel, In particular 
places, missionary and preaching ata* 
tions, mission schools and fanna — 
origin of particular churches, namea of 
officiating clergy in their succession, 
the sects to which they belong, ordiaa- 
tions, settlement, sphere or labor, ad- 
ventures, sufferings and successes* re- 
movals fix deaths, of ministers who 
have lived in the State, together with 
memoirs or biographical notices of 
their characters and services: Proceed- 
ings of conventions, conferences, as- 
semblies, synods, . councils, presbyter- 
ies, associations, and religious bodies 
of all kinds, — complete from the be« 
ginning, as far as possible. 

The origin and history of Sunday 
Schools; and whatever relates to 
temperance societies, or the temperaacs 
reform. • 

The Society will gladly receive and 
preserve, not only what is of local in- 
terest — as relating to this State— bat 
whatever relates to any part of our 
whole country — whether book, docu- 
ment, manuscript, or natural object. 

They respectluily solicit all snch; 
and hope that the liberality and activ- 
ity of an enlightened people may se- 
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tLe complete success and ttseful- 

CSS of the Alabama Historical So- 
ETir. 
I Commnoications may be made and 
iddressed to the Secretary of the Ala- 
lama Historical Society, Tuskalooaa. 
J. J. ORMOND, 
Chairman of the Exec, Com'u, 



A Georgia WEPDiiro.-^The preach- 
er was preTented from takine his part 
in the ceremony, and a n«wly created 
Justice of the Peace, iivho chanced to be 
present, t^s called upon to officiate 
m his place. The good man's knees 
began to tremble, for he had never ti^d 
the knot, and did not know where to 
begin. He had no 'Georgia Justice,' or 
any other book from which to read the 
marriage service. The company was 
arranged in a semi -circle, each one 
bearing a tallow candle. He thonght 
over everything he had ever learned, 
even to — 

"Thirty days Iwth September, 
April, Jimt uid Norember,* 

but all in vain, he could recollect noth- 
ing that suited the occasion. A sup- 
pressed titter all over the room admon- 
ished him that he must proceed with 
something, and in an agony of despera- 
tion he began — 

"Know all meia by these presents, 
that I" — here he paused and looked up 
to the ceiling while a voice i^ the cor- 
ner of the room was heard to say — 

*'He is drawing a deed for a tract of 
land," and they all laughed. 

**In the name of God pmen !"he be- 
gan again, only to hear another voice 
in a loud whisper say — 

"He is making his will; I thought 
that he couldn't live long, he looks so 
powerfully bad.** 

«Now I lay me down to deep; 

was the next essay, when some erudite 
gentleman remarked — 

*<He is not dead but sleepeth.'' 

*«0h, yes! Oh, yes!" continued the 
Squire. 

A voice replied; «*0h, no! Oh, no! 
don't let's." 

Some person /mtof doors, aung out, 



;*Come into court!" and the laughter 
was general. 

The bride waa near fainting — the 
Squire was not far from it; being an in- 
defatigueable man, however, he began 
again: • 

*'To all and singular, the sher — " 

'* Let's run ; he's going to levy on 
us, said two or three at once. 

Here a gleam of light flashed acroaa 
the face of the Squire. He ordered 
the bride and groom to hold up their 
hands and in a solemn voice said — 

** You, and each of you, do solemnly 
swear in the presence of the present 
company, that you will perform to- 
wards each other, all and singular, the 
functions a( husband and wife as the 
case may be, to the best of your knowl- 
edge and ability, so help your God." 

<*Good as wheat," exclaimed the 
father of the bride. 

Stunfefd AdTOcat*. 



Evidences of Follx.^-To attempt 
to borrow money on the plea of ex- 
treme poverty. 

Xo believe that your own relatives 
are the best friends you will ever meet 
with. 

To ask the publisher of a new period- 
ical how many copies he sella per 
week. 

To make yourself generally disagree- 
able, and wonder that no one will 
visit you utiLess they gain some palpa- 
ble advantage bv it. 

To get drunk and complain next 
morning of the headache. 

To judge people's piety by their at- 
tendance at church. 

To keep your clerks on miserable 
salaries, and wonder at their robbing 
you. 

Not to go to bed when you are tired 
and sleepy, because it is not bed time. 

To maKe your servants tell lies for 
you, and afterwards be angry because 
they tell lies for themselves. 

'To tell yout own secrets, and be- 
lieve that other people will keep them. 

To render a man iroluntary service, 
and expect him to be grateful for it. 

To ffive a school boy pocket money 
and tell him not to' spend it. 
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INCIDENTS OF A 
EXCURSION. 



DAY'S 



One day last summer I Krok my 
place in <# Gravesend Steamer, aod 
found considerable amusement in 
watching the various characters. Two 
persons in particular attracted my 
notice; one was a middle aged gende- 
man, stout, rather surly, taciturn, who 
paid no attention to any living being 
on board, except a huge Newfoundland 
dog, that was panting or lolling out 
his tongue^or roamed among the. .pas- 
sengers, shoving them out of his Fay, 
frightening children by suddenly cov- 
ering their faces with one^iick of his 
great tongue, and convincing nervous 
ladies that he was going mad by the 
vigor with which he stuck out his legs 
while rolling on his back upon the 
deck. His master eyed these pranks 
with a sly smile, and seemed quietly 
to enjoy the terror occasioned by the 
antics of his burly friend. 

The other person whom I especially 
noticed, was a very pretty and well- 
dressed lady. Young lady she would 
no doubt have been called but that she 
had with her a little girl, about seven 
years old, who called her "mamma." 
She was evidently possessed of nerves. 
Indeed, she seemed to Be possessed by 
them, and their names was Legion. 
Endless were the petty annoyances in 
which they involved her. But the 
keenest sufferings in this small way 
were caused by the unwieldly gambols 
of Lion, the Newfoundland dog; and 
her incessant and puerile exclamations 
of terror, indignation, and spite, 
against. the good-natured brute, liept 
up the sly malicious smile upon the tips 
of his apparently unnoticing master. 
The little girl, on the contrary, had, to 
the increased alarm of the weak moth- 
er, made friends with the monster; and 
for a long time amused bersdf by 
throwing bits of buscuit for him to 
catch, which feat, notwithstanding the 
incorrectness of her aim, he managed 
to accomplish, by making a boisterous 
plunge to one side or the other, and when 
at last she timidly offered him a ^iece 
out of her hand, and he acknowledged. 



the compliment by licking her face anj 
rubbing his side against her till he ali 
most pushed her down, the little crea^ 
ture fairly screamed with delight. Hei 
mother screamed too, but in one of th« 
small hysterical screams in which she 
was fond of indulging, and wi^ follov- 
ed by an outburst of anger at Lion'i 
audacity, 

"Good gracious!** she exclaimed, ''i^ 
that horrid creature should be mad he'll 
have killed my<:hil(l! And how dirty 
be is, too ! Look at yourpelieae, Ade- 
line i see what state it is in ! How 
dare you play with that dirty animair 

This transition from hydrophobia to 
a soiled dress was too much for Lion's 
master, and he burst into a long loud 
laugh, 

*<I wisKsir,** sftid the lady, snappish- 
ly, "thatt you would call away that 
nasty dog, instead of setting him on to 
annoy everybody who is not accMom- 
ed to have such dirty animals about 
them." 

The gentleman said nothing, but 
bowed and walked forward ; and I soon 
after saw him enjoying a cigar, while 
Lion played the agreeable in his own 
rough fashion -to people who knew how 
to read the expression of his honest 
and intelligent physiognomy. 

Little Adeline, deprived of the at- 
traction which had fixed her attention 
to the inside of the boat, began to see 
amusement in watching the foaming 
water as it rushed from the paddle- 
wheels^ and danced in long lines behind 
them* She knelt on a shawl which 
a fellow passenger had kindly lent as 
a cushion for her little knees, and lean- 
ed quietly over the side watching the 
roaring water ; so her mother was for a 
time relieved from the thousand mos- 
quito-winged vexations which hadhith* 
erto beset her. 

We were within a few miles of 
Graveeend. The tide was just at the 
full, and the broad expanse of the riv- 
er lay around us in all its majesty; and 
to those who have never beheld the 
Hudson or the Mississippi, old Father 
Thames is majestic ; ay, and if we place 
in the balance the historic, political, { 
and commercial importance of the 
traaslictioas of which his broad breast 
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I and has been the highway, our *Hiine 
onored" river will not lose in dignity 
yen when compared with those giant 
oods of the west. 

Such thoughts as these, however, did 
ot trouble Adeline's pretty head, 
hich began» I could see, to grow giddy 
ith the continual whirl beneath her. 
L large seaweed that was dashed from 
pe paddle-wheel caught her attention. 
I sank, then rose, turned round- in a 
bort eddy, and then darted out in the 
ang wake that was left behind the 
teamer. She leaned forward to watch 
Is progress, farther, farther still her 
ittle neck was streched ; she lost her 
lalance, and toppled over into the 
oaring flood. In a moment all was 
lonfusion on board. Men were shout- 
ng for ropes and boats, to stop the 
iteamer; ''cries of a child overboard!" 
'who can swim?" and a thousand oth- 
jr cries and questionings ; but above 
ill, were the poor mother's Keatt- 
rending shrieks, too painflilly in earn- 
B8t now ; and she alone, in the fond 
instinctive devotion of maternal love, 
that even could she reach her child sh? 
could only sink with her, endeavoring 
to leap into the water to save her. 

Suddenly, Lion, followed closely by 
his master, came tearing along tke deck, 
knocking the people to right and left^ 
like nine -pins. They sprting into the' 
boat that hung at the stern, everybody 
giving'way before the determined ener- 
gy of both man and dog. Lion looked 
anxiously in his master's face, and ut- 
tered a short low bark. 

"Wait," said the latter in ieply: 
**where was she seen last?" 

"There, sir," replied a sailor prompt- 
ly, "there beside that piece of plank!" 
"How often has she risen?" 
"Twice!" 

The gentleman drew a long breath, 
and said to his dog in a low tone 
"lookout!" 

And Lion did look out, with wild 
flashing eyes, and limbs that trembled 
with anxiety. What a fcoment that 
wasj Every one else ^as passive ; 
every other attempt was laid aside, and 
all stood in mute expectation ; those 



third rising of the poor child, an^l those 
who could not see the water, keeping 
their eyes fixed upon Lion. In another 
instant a cry was raised; as a golden- 
tressed head was seen to emerge from ' 
the water. The noble 4og had seen 
her first though* and ere the warning cry 
had reached his ears he had dashed 
from the boat with wonderful rapidity, 
and was swimming towards the little 
sufferer as though he knew that life and 
death depended on his effinrts. 

His master marked his progress anx« 
iously. His face was pale as death, 
an{} it was only by rigidly con|pressing 
them that he could control the nervous 
quivering of his lips. "He has her!" 
he exclaimed as Lion rose to the surface 
after a long dive, holding the little 
Adeline by the hair of her head in such 
amanoexthat her face was out of the 
water. "He has her, and she'is s^ved!" 
Down went the steps, and on them 
stood a couple of active sailors, encour- 
aging thebfave dog by shouts and ges- 
tures, and ready to receive his precious 
burthen when he should approach 
them. Slowly he came on, wistrolly 
eyeing the steps, and now and then 
looking up at his master, who was 
leaning over the side, and encouraging 
him with his well-known voice. 

"Here you are!" cried the sailors, 
seizing the little girl. She was hand- 
ed from one to another, and at last de- 
posited in the arms of an active look- 
ing, gentleman, whom everybody seem- 
ed instinctively to recognise as a 
surgeon, and by him carried below. 
^"Now, come up, there's a brave 
fellow!" said the sailor, retreating to 
make way for Lion to climb up the 
steps. But the poor creature wnined 
piteously, and after one or two fruitless 
attempts to, raise himself out of the 
water, he remained quite passive. 

•* Help him — help him! He is ex- 
hausted i" cried his master, fighting his 
way through the crowd, to go to the 
rescue of his brave favorite. By the 
time, however, that he had reached the 
top of the ladder the sailors had pes- 
ceived the condition of the dog, and 
with some difficulty dragged him from 



^ho were near enough, watching the the water. With their assistance he 
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crawled feebly up ; then languidly lick 
ed his master's hand, and stretched 
himself on the deck. 

It would bo difficult to tell which 
received the most attention — ^the little 
girl under the hands of the surgeon 
and all the women, who had squeezed 
themselves into the cabin under the 
firm conviction that they were exceed 
ingly useful, or the noble doz from the 
kind but rough attentions of the steam' 
er's men, undiftr the superintendence of 
his master. 

Both the invalids were convalescent; 
and Ltos was sitting up, receiving ^th 
the quiet dignity the caressess of his 
friends, when Adeline's mother came 
running up stairs; andlhrowing herself 
upon her knees before him, and clasp- 
ing him affectionately in her arms, laid 
lier cheely upon his rough head apd 
wept.. 

••He's a dirty animal, madam," said 
the gentleman, who could not forgot 
her former slighting remarks. •*He'll 
make your pelisse in such a state! 
Bwides, he may be mad !^ 

She cast up her eyes with an expres- 
sion of meelc reproach. Thev were 
very fine eyes, and I thinlc he felt it, for 
his features softened immediately. 

««Oh,pray, pray, give him to me!" 

••GiveLion to T0u,"he *;cclaimed in 
derision. Why, what would you do 
with him? I will tell vou. You'd 
pet and pamper the poor beast till he 
was eaten up with disease, and as ner- 
vous as a fine lady. No, no^; you'd 
better give little Adeline to me. Lion 
and I could take much better care #f 
her than you can." 

••Perhaps so, sir," she replied, with 
the gentle manner that had come over 
her since the accident; ••biit still I 
could not spare her. She. is my only 
child and I a widow." 

••I mustgo," muttered the gentleman 
to himself. ••Whew! a widow! Has 
not the immortal Weller assured us 
that one widow is equal to twenty-five 
ordinary women! It's not safe — moral- 
ly safe — to be in the same boat with 
her." 

He walked away. But who may 
wrestle against fate? When the boat f 
returned to London Bridge, I saw him 



carrying Adeline ashore, with the pret- 
ty widow leaning on his arm. They 
had a long conversation all the way 
ashore, and when he had put them into 
a cab they had another chat through the 
window, terminating with a promise to 
••come early." What could all this 
mean? He looked after the cab till it 
was out of sight. 

••I think she's got rid of her nerves," 
he observed to himselC What a charm* 
ing creature she is witAout them !*' 



Keep him down. — Aye, keep him 
dowUi What business has a poor man 
to attempt to rise, without a name^ 
without friends — without honorable 
bl«)d in his veins? We have known 
him ever since he was a boy — we knew 
his father before him and he was but a 
mechanic — and what merit can Ibere 
be in the young stripling? Such is the 
cry of the world, when a man of ster- 
ling chara«ler attempts to break away 
from the cords of poverty and igno- 
rance and rise to a position of truth and 
honor. The multitude are excited by 
envy; they cannot endure to be out- 
stripped by those who grew up with 
them ox their childreif side by side, and 
hence tbe opposition a man encounters 
in his native place. Despite of this 
feeling many noble minds have risen 
from obscurity and lived down their 
opjponents; but others have yielded to 
discouragements, lived in obscuriy, and 
••died and made no sign." Let it not 
be th^is with you, young man. .Perse- 
vere — mount up and you will yet startle 
the world. 



A Secret Worth Khowiho. — Boil 
three or four onions with a pint of 
water. Then with a gilding brush, go 
over your glasses' and frames, and rest 
assured that tbd flies will not light on 
the article washed. This may be used 
without apprehension, and it will not 
do the least injury to the firames. 



A lazy man carries 
perpetual burden. 



about him a 
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PRETTY WOMEN.— NO 
MORE BEAUTIES. 

BY A FRETTY WOMAN. 

I have often wondered why there 
were no professed beauties now a days, 
while every past age can boast its 
Helen*. Our ge;ieration may number 
many pretty faces, but it is the only 
one among the thousands already 
counted, that produces no beauties 
whose names shall descend imperish- 
ably to the generations yet to come. 

We cannot open a pago of history 
that does not record the fame of some 
beauty. The bible has its Rachael — 
80 lovely that twenty years of sefvice 
was deemed a light lee for her affec- 
tions; the world was lost for Cleopatra; 
the beautiful mistreMes of the French 
kings ruled the World through the 
hearts of their imperial lovers; even 
down to the days of (Jeofge the Fourth, 
there has always been some lady whose 
charms have been more powerful than 
nionarchs and prime ministers. 

But I think the problem may be 
solved;— it is the difference of dress — 
custom does it all. Revive the robings 
of by-gone ages, and you will revive 
ail the beauty and ugliness of those 
days; for there must have been a good 
deal of ugliness, otherwise beauty 
would not have been so forcibly ap- 
preciated. Had there been moie pretty 
girls in the days of Troy, Helen would 
have had few suitors, and Ilium might 
have been standing yet. — ^What I mean 
to say is this: in those times people 
dressed so unbecomingly, that unless 
their features were perfect, they were 
literally nothing; all the minor graces 
which set off a mediocre person now, 
were totally unavailable under that 
system of costume. 

For instance, Helen must have worn 
a loose robe, a broad girdle, .bare 
arms, sandals on her feet, and her hair 
bound back in those rich, magnificent 
braids^ termed to this day, *' Grecian 
Plaits." 

But imagine for a moment all your 

accquaintances dressed in this way! 

womd not the majority be frightful? 

How few faces, how few complexions, 
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could stand that banding back of the 
thick hair! how few forms would show 
well beneath the simple robe without 
stays or stiff petticoats! how few feet 
would be endurable in sandals! how 
few arms would bear the noon-day sun 
and the sharp winds, that would soon 
reduce them to the pattern and form of 
a washer-woman's ! ^ 

Perhaps the Jewish costumes of Re- 
becca and Rachel may have been a 
shade better; buth^re was the same ex- 
posure of neck and arms, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of a robe that 
show^ a leg encased in hideous boots 
and hose, and that refused to sweep 
with Grecian amplitude, round the limbs 
of the fair wearers. 

Cleopatra, who is represented aa 
being both dark and stout, could wear 
Only the robes of white or purple, the 
heavy diadem, the strings of pearls 
that were allotted to the garb of 
Egyptian princesses'. How dark and 
how uncomely must have been the ma- 
jority of her countrywomen, may be 
judged froih the sensation she made. 

The Roman ladies were famed for 
theiir stately carriage and somewhat 
large but noble features; and when to 
those charms are added those of regu- 
larity and delicacy, and beautiful col- 
oring, we do not doubt their simple 
peu €0quette style of dress was especial- 
ly becoming to .them; but without these 
latter qualifications how gaunt und 
coarse they must have appeared. 

What can be more lovely than the 
figure of Agrippina — bending that 
stately head above the ashes of Ger- 
manicus? — ^the robe falls in longsweep- 
ing folds; the bare arm naked to the 
shoulder, supports the urn; the hair 
braided back, the smooth brow, the 
magnificent eye, in its large and lofty 
chamber; not a ribbon, nor the gleam- 
ing^of a jewel, breaks the calm outline, 
or disturbs the serene unity. — Perhapa 
among the circle of our acquaintances 
there are two or three women who 
appear to advantage so attired! but, 
oh, how well for the dumpy and the 
scraggy *'n€Z retroussi^** and the "mz 
snub" that they fall upon better days. 

As we descend the stream of time, 
the number of •diebrated beauties de- 
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creases; this we may attribute to the in- 
creasing knowledge of the art of dress; 
indifferent complexions, bad figures, 
irregular features began to have some- 
thing like fair play shown them; ex- 
igences of persons met with some as- 
sistance from costumes; and in the same 
degree ns the plain women were made 
to appear less plain, were the beauties 
less prominent, and the distance be- 
tween the parties lessened. 

Still we hear of scmie so strangely 
lovely, as ta be known to all the world 
by the fame of their eyes only; of 
those, we may name Edith, of the «wan 
neck; so called from the brilliant 
whiteness of a skin capable of resisting 
the exposure to sun and wind, \^hich 
tinned and freckled into frightfulness 
the queens and lofty ladies of those 
rude«days; Rosamond the Fair — ^so fair 
that it was said of her, <<none but a 

t'ealous amd exasperated woman could 
tave harmed her;" Beatrice Cenci, 
* whose beauty made one shudder, so 
mysterimis seems the light in those 
large untroubled eyes, soon about to 
close beneath the pressure of so awful 
a fate; Lucretia Borgia, an ancel in 
face, a demon in heart; Mary, of Scot- 
land, whom *'no man ever beheld with- 
out love;" and some few others, until 
we reach that famous trio recorded i;i 
the letters of Horace Walpole, as the 
loveliest women of their timye, the 
Misses Gunning. 

One of these, the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton, ^as so renowned for her charms, 
that her fame spread far and near; in- 
asmuch, that, when travelling once 
from the North to the South, the mob 
in the places where she rested at nights, 
assembled round the hotels^ nor would 
they depart until she had appeared on 
the balconies to display to them her 
wo rid -famed face. 

And there ia something strangely sad 
in the account of the death of another 
of the sisters — Lady Coventry, who 
perished of consumption while in the 
highest pride of youth ^ and beauty. 
She isaecotded as patiently awaiting 
ih« approach of death — her looking 
glasB her constant companion — as 
scarcely ever removing her eyes Rbm 
the roflecUon of her own face, and as 



bewailing only the too early extinctioa 
of a beauty worthy of immortality. 

At a later time, when the names of 
some favorite beauties are again re* 
corded, the costume, totally different, 
was so hideous, that no one coold 
wear it without impimity— -hence tha 
high reputation for beauty of Paioliiia 
Bonaparte and Madame Recaaier. 
The former is described ns appeackig 
at a party given by her mighty biother, 
in a tunic of while muslin, teaching a 
little below the knees, and coBUBMiciBg 
far below the shoulders, the waiat ex- 
ceedingly *short, and bound with a 
narrow girdle; sandals clothed the small 
feet, while a mantle of leopard akin 
hung round the fenn of Canova'a fair- 
est model. 

And there are many wh# can re- 
member the appearance of Madame 
Recamiar in the parks of London, clad 
in a robe as ek^anty and as almple— 
her dark hair wreathed arouad her 
head, and fastened with a bodkin to the 
summit, and a scaflet mantle wrapped 
around her. 

Now-a-days, the toilet of a lady is 
exactly conducted upon the principle 
most becotoing to all ; few figures look 
ill in the sweeping robes and length- 
ened corsage— ample and stately with- 
out stiffness; ankles, however thick, 
are concealed by the long dressea, now 
the mode. Features, however coarae, 
can be softened or shaded into aome- 
thing like symmetry, by the judicioos 
arrangement of locks, permitted to be 
worn in baqds, or braids, or ringlota. 
just as best suits the face they snrroond. 
And while no arbitrary fashion foreei 
the exposure of a frightful profile, a 
clumsy arm, a ponderous ankle, no 
rule exists to prevent the reverse of 
these being shown. Every lady ia at 
liberty to bring out her own <'good 
points** as she thinks best, and it is 
easy^todoso, as well as to conceal 
her weak ones, without departing from 
the fashions that prevail. 



It is a Spanish maxim that he 
that loseth wealth, loseth much; he 
who loseth a friend, loseth more; but 
ho who loseth ^j^||its»loa6th all. 



PABITS* 
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HABITS. 

It is an iriesistible law of habits, 
that they continually grow stronger. 
It may seem a little thing whether the 
young man speak kindly and respect- 
fully to his mother to<day, or chill her 
warm accents of affection with an air 
of indifference, and sting her bosom 
with the answer of ingratitude. But 
each of these courses is the germ -of a 
habit ; and the one in the family and 
in the community, shall open its bud 
into the blooming beauty of the rose ; 
the other shall grow up into the hated 
netde. On the one, his parents shall 
Uan in their old age as a staff of joy, 
blessing God with tears of gratitude 
that they have such a son ; on the oth- 
er they lean, feeling that their support 
ts looked upon as a burden, and nnd- 
ing in that dependence a cup more bit- 
ter to drink tnan that of wormwood, 
mingled with gall. To the one, to 
speak kindly becomes as natural as to 
breathe ; the other, as difficult as fpr 
the croaking raven te put on the love- 
liness of the cooing dove. 

It may seem but a little matter to 
shuffle cards a few minutes with a 
fi^end to-night where the stake is but a 
trifle ; but it is the beginning of a habit, 
and it is no trivial matter at length to 
have become a gambler, bankrupt in 
property, in character, and4n reputa- 
tion, having made shipwreck of all to- 
gether. 

It may aeem a trivial thing to take 
a glass of wine at the wedding of a 
friend, or to mingle sparingly of the 
burning liquids in a lively company 
of associates, but it is no small tax 
upon the time, and the purse, and the 
brain, and the heart of any man, when 
he becomes a slave to the demon of 
strong drink. 

Occasionally to inhale the fumes and 
sip the juices of a rotten weed, may be 
a tolerable medicine, if a man can find 
nothing better ; but when it stains the 
lips and daubs the teeth, and renders 
foetid the breath, and unnerves the 
stomach, and gives the salivary glands 
more than they know how to give away, 
then it is that a man looks back and 



sighs — and bows himself to his bnrden. 
again, and still goes onward. 

It may he deemed a matter of little 
consequence whether a young man en- 
ter the door of the sanotuary on a 
Sabbath morning, or whether he spend 
the day lazily sauntering abroad, with 
like-minded oompaajons, to the field, 
the office, or the eomer of the streets. 
But it is no slight matter to havis felt 
the influences, and to have gained ^e 
instruction of fifty yeais' regular sane* 
tuary worship every Sabbath day. The 
young man who has professed disciple- 
ship to Christ may deem it of no little 
consequence to be present at the week* 
ly prayer meeting or at the monthly 
concert ; but he who attended regular* 
ly, and joined in their devotions from 
youth till gray hairs, is tken a far 4i[* • 
ferent pillar in the Church, andligh|in 
the world, from hijoa who stayed away. 
The same may be said of his daily 
reading the Bible; of his being prompt 
to meet his engagements; honest la 
his dealings; and diligent in hi»«call* 
ing. The young man is strofig, because 
he has the power to form his future 
habits. They are not his masters. 
He is now the sovereign, and he stands 
at a point where he can exercise con- 
trol over ^hem all. T*he acts he now 
does are the first links of a chain, that 
will surely follow after. 

This may be beantifuUy illustrated 
by the following atory, told by Loch* 
man: 

**A vizier, having offended his mas* 
ter, was compelled to perpetual cap* 
tivity in a lofty tower. At night his 
wife came to weep below his window* 
'* Cease your grief," said the sage; *<go 
home for the present, and return hither 
when you have procured a live black 
beetle, together with a little ghee, (or 
buffalo's butter,) three clewa— one of 
the finest silk, another of whip cord, 
and finally a stout coil of^rope." 
When she again came to the foot of the 
tower, provided according to her hus* 
band's command, he directed her la 
touch the hea^t* of the insect with a 
little ghee ; to tie one end of the silk- 
en thread around him ; and to place 
the WfpiiU on the wall of the tower« 
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deduced by the smell of the ghee, 
which he conceived to be above him, the 
beetle continued to ascend till he reach- 
ed the top ; and thus put the vizier in 
possession of the roll of sillL thread. 
He then drew up the pack thread by 
means of the silk; the small cord by 
means of the pack-thread; and by 
means of the cord ft stout rope, capa- 
ble of sustaining his own weight ; ami 
thts he escaped from the tower.** 

As in this case the silken gossamer 
drew after it first the packthread, then 
the whip cord, then at length the rope, 
too strong to be broken ; so do the 
trivial acts of the young man, to*day 
as easily changed as the silken thread 
can be broken, draw after them habits 
strengthening into the cord, and the 
cable. If they are good habits, they 
ar« as a cable let down from heaven 
to draw him upwards. If they are bad 
habits, they are like a cable fastened 
to a millstone, sinking him with such 
a weight, that all his efforts to rise are 
futile ^8 those of the chained eagle. 
Wise then is the young man who 
chooses his habits with reference to 
his whole life time. 



THE "BLIND CLERK" OF THE 
LONDON POST OFFICE. 

The duty of solving all the enigmas, 
and of deciphering the astonishing 
specimens of writing that are contin- 
uously afflicting the inland Post-Office, 
is imposed upon a gentleman selected 
from all the sorting clerks, and who, 
from being gifted with extraordinary 
memory, very sharp wits and above all 
with what Mr. Samuel Weller termed 
<*a pair of patent double*million- 
magnifying-gasmicroscopes-of'heztra- 
power eyes," is gravely distinguish- 
ed throughout the department, as 
well as in its books, by the title of 
"The Blind Man." Accordingly, to 
this little desk, five feel long, two 
klpa4> modestly leaning against the 
wall of a small chamlfer close to the 
"foreign" room and adjoining the large 
double sorting hall, are brought all the 
letters which every sorter ihas in "des- 
pair, chmotLed into his "blind" pigeon- 



hole; and as, gasing forse^neral min« 
utes at nothing but the blind man's 
back, we beheld one basket faU of 
botherations after another brought to 
him, we could not — when we consider- 
ed that this badgering is mercilessly 
continued throughout every dty, week, 
month, and year of his life, help won- 
dering why the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has not yet 
come to his rescue. No one, however, 
who has watched the facility with 
which every compositor in a printing 
office can read bad writing, would be 
much surprised at the ease with which 
the blind man gets over that portion of 
his troubles. And again, as almost 
erery person can readily learn to un- 
derstand "broad" Yorkshire, broad 
Devonshire, broad Scotch, or any oth- 
er patois, so it is not, en reflection, 
surprising that a gentleman of ready 
abilities should, in due time learn to 
decipher "broad writing" — such as 
"sromfredevi," for Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy, "Near the Wises,* for near De- 
vizes; "Billy Rikey," for Billericay ; 
"Steghlester Sussexes," for Chicester, 
Sussex; "Wardling-street Neher Lon- 
der BrutSB Schibseed," for Watlin- 
street, near London Bridge, Cheapside; 
"Wharan, Que, ner Ne Weasel Pin 
Tin," for Wareham Quay, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, &c., &c. Bat 
where the direction is incorrect, or, as 
in the generality of cases, (especially 
in circular tracts addressed by religious 
societies to our clergy at their parish, 
" rectories," vicarages," &c„) the post 
towns are omitted, the difficulty is not 
only clearly evident, but at first appears 
to be insuperable; nevertheless, in 
attentively watching the blind man's 
back, it is sstonishing to observe how 
easily and fluently he does his work. 
For a considerable time he is to be 
seen, evidently from memory, writing 
post-haste the omitted post towns on 
each letter, ab rapidly as he can han- 
dle them. Now and then as if his 
gas-lamp had without any apparent 
reason, half-faiirted away, he holds a 
letter before him for a few moments, 
turning it a little on this side, and then 
on that, :until he suddenly deciphers it. 
In extrme c.m.. h^J5^^^0B.Uy 
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obliged convulsively to scratch the 
side of his head, just above the right 
ear, for half a second, with the sharp 
pointed black holder of his iron pen ; 
nowever, on he goes placing occasion- 
ally beside him, at tne left extremity 
of his desk, those letters to which 
reference to his little library, arranged 
before him, is necessary ; and thus, 
with the help of half a dozen thick 
well thumbed books, and of an intelli- 
gent assistant who sits beside him, he 
usually manages by the evening mail, 
or, at all events by that of the follow- 
ing day, to despatch the mass of mys- 
teries which have been so mercilessly 
impofli^ upon him. 

Quarterly Reriefw. 



HumbtLggiana is wrong, and unjust to 
hard-laboring Southern Publishers, 

Examine each of the fair towns in 
our own State, "and you will see the 
deplorable instances of this injustice. 
The way the thing is managed is de- 
cidedly interesting — 'listen, Earth !* 
The Northern Editor, seated in his 
sanctum, schemeth and deviseth thus 
wise: **Well, we must start some 'rich 
humbug* in that pretty little towa 
, in Alabama. 'Tis a goodly 



HOW SOUTHERN EDITORS ARE 
WRONGED. 

For many years, hints have from 
time to time been thrown out by South - 
em Editors, about Southern men 
taking Northern papers, to the exclu 
sion of their own — about 'clubs* being 
formed in sunny southern villages for 
the aiding and abetting of Northern 
Periodicals. Only hints, we say ; 
nothing strong, forcible, or definite, 
has been uttered — and why? Simply 
because the Editor of a paper well 
knoweth that his prosperity is depend- 
ent upon the good-will of his subscri- 
bersy and if he perchance offend the 
taste of any of them by saying aught 
against a favorite periodical — forth- 
with his subscription list will be minus 
— one; this offended subscriber may 
also induce his particular friends to 
withdraw, and henceforward the Edi- 
tor's pressnlan will have but little to 
do. Being blessed, however, by na- 
ture, with some little * assurance,' and 
loving the quality called by honest 
men in days of yore, independence, 
we intend to make a clean breast of 
it — we are determined to say something 
against 'the powers that be,' though 
that something doth in the end crush 
and destroy us. In the first place, we 
say, and without fear, that the system 
of forming Clubs for the swelling of 
the subscription list of some Northern 



place; wealthy men there; reading 
men ; they pay well ; we'll get up a 
flaming prospectus, send it to some 
poor devil of an editor there, make 
him publish it and 'puff^ us ; if he is 
at all squeamish, why, stop the ex- 
change; thatwiU bring him up to his 
senses. 

So the prospectus is forwarded* 
placed in a conspicuous place in the 
post office ; the Southern editor (shame 
be on him) publishes and puffs ; kind 
(?) friends solicit subscriptions, raise 
a 'handsome club' and forward it to 
the Northern Humbugger. He smiles 
in infinite glee ; he rubs his hands 
with heart-felt satisfaction; he is se- 
cure ; he is safe ; the charm hath work- 
ed. Now, 'in the name of all the gods 
at once,' is this thing reasonable? — is 
this thing fair? Is it wonderful that 
Southern editors are lank, lean and 
lengthy — that their visages are elonga- 
ted — that their purses are diminished? 
The periodicals — medical, legal, polit- 
ical and literary, published in the 
South are equally good with those of 
the North. Only, they lack support ; 
they lack zealous, friends to aid and 
abet them ; to form subscription lists 
and magn'ficent clubs. Divert the 
stream of patronage now flowing north- 
ward ; rustain our own papers; at- 
tach the clubs to the subscription lists 
of Southern publishers, and what 
would be the result? Literature would 
become a thing not d«8picable, but 
cultivated and worthy of^ cultivation. 
Periodicals would become more numer- 
ous, better-printed, abler edited — infor- 
mation would be spread abroad among 
the people ; education would be bene- 
fitted; knowledge would flow in a 
glorious stream ^r,ou|h^ou^^l^nd. 
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We. wish to be distinctly understood 
as not under-rating many Northern 
Magazines. We are not dissatisfied 
that some of them hare numerous sub- 
scriptions at the South ; we wish such 
to be the case so long as similar ones 
are not published at the South. Inf r- 
mation is a great and glorious thing ; 
we love it ; we covtt it ; if we cannot 
get it at the South, give it to us from 
the North ; send it down to us, friends, 
through your able periodicals ; we will 
swallow it, and be thankful. But when 
magazines art published at the South 
similar to those of the North — when 
similar legal, religious, literary, med 
ical and political journals exist at the 
tSoiUh, then for charity's sake, for love*s 
sake, for decency's sake, patronize 
them. 

We are tired of seeing 'Columbians, 
and 'Great Wests,' and others of that 
ilk, 'Medical Journals,' 'Literary Or- 
gans,' and 'Youth's Cabinets,' inunda- 
ting and^verwhelming the land. They 
are too far from home ; it is too warm 
here for them ; we sympathize with 
them, seeing them so far away ; we are 
fearful their "mothers do not know they 
are out." This fair sunny land of the 
South is not suited for them ; they look 
better in Northern families, in the 
hands of Northern men, women and 
children. 

Southern editors work hard, toil 
hard, labor hard — they should be re- 
warded — Literary men ought to be 
encouraged — there is no doubt of it. 
Will you not assist in doing it, then? 
Will you not assist in giving to the 
South a Literature of her own? Will 
you not help in digging the channel in 
which shall run the great stream of 
Knowledge? If we cannot make a riv- 
er, let us make a small stream — then 
another — then one more, until a majes- 
tic river rushes onward in its pride and 
strength, until by its waters it shall 
start refreshing fountains everywhere 
bubbling up brightly, quenching the 
thirst of thousands — rejoicing the 
hearts of millions, 

SoatikiniStac. 



THE TENNESSEE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

It affords us great pleasure to be 
able to spread before our readers, with 
this number of the South Western 
Monthly, evidence thaftthe spirit of en- 
lightened progress is abroad in this 
State in relation to that great, but hith- 
erto niuch neglected interest — Agri- 
culture. A large number of our most 
influential and public spirited citizens 
have determined, t^t at a time when 
all other interests are straining every 
nerve to kee|^ up with the advance of 
the age in knowledge, Agriculture 
shall not be behind, and the effort now 
making therefore, is, we trust, but the 
beginning of a movement, which at no 
distant period will place Tennessee in 
the front rank of scientific agricultural 
communities, as it is already amongst 
the first in point of natural resources. 

Of the tttility of such associations, 
it would seem unnecessary to speak; 
yet as particularly applicable to the 
case under consideration, we hope the 
words of one of the first men of the age 
himself in the intervals of relaxation 
from public duties a successful agri- 
culturalist, will be listened to with the 
attention they merit, fraught as they 
are with wisdom which commends it- 
self to all. He says: 

"The grett practical truth and characteriatic of 
the preaeot age is, that great public improvtments 
were carried on b^ meaiu of voluntaiy aeaoeia- 
tioo. This principal— the principal of voluBtaiy 
association— of briuging mmds to act upon cocn 
other, is the ffreat prinaple and truth of the age. 
Ita cerm, to be sure, was to be seen oanturiea ago 
in the old world. It was to be traced in the es- 
tabli^ment of cities in the feudal age; it was suH 
further extended in the professional associations of 
Europe atasubaequent period. Bnt it basbeeo 
long- -both in the old country and in this — before 
theldea was brought to bear upon agriculture and 
the tillan of the aoil. The reason of this was ob- 
vious. Alerchanu, traders and others, coogre' 
gating in large cities, could meet together nt al- 
most anv hour, summoned by the peal of almost 
any bell, to interehange their aenumenta on any 
tooic of moment. 

Not so with farmers. They were scattered all 
over Uie country; their labors were mostly foU- 
tary— here upon the plaiaa, and there in tlie deep- 
est recesses of the hula; they have no Elxcfaaoge, 
no Coflee-house, no Lyceum, where they could as- 
semble together conveniently. Soch too, in « 
;reat meaaure, was the case with them now, and 
lenceit had become essential that these annual 
fairs should be held. Hence the necessity that 
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for the sake of the exhibition, or of any discourses 
to be delivered, or lectures to be given — as for the 
flake of interchanging sentiments: of comparing 
the experience of one with that of another, of ming- 
ling together and keeping up a cummunioation of 
ideas. Every man obtained a great part of what- 
ever knowledge he mi^t possess by conversation 
and communication with others. Books indeed 
might do something in this respect, but nothing in 
comparison with free communication. If we 
flhould deduct fiom the aggregate of each man^ 
knowledge,|whatever he ^d learned by communi- 
cation and conversation with his fellow man, verv 
little would be left, and that little not worth much 
at best. It was intercourse with each other that 
made men sharp, and active and enterprisinsr; and 
tbere£)re, if there should not be, at anv annual ex- 
hibition of an agricultural aseociation, a handsome 
pair of steers, or likely a cow in the whole countrv* 
still if there were the men assembled together in 
social intercourse, then he said, the exhibition 
would be productive of much good.'^ 

These are words of deep import to 
the farming interest; and it is hardly 
necessary to add anything to them. 
All that the farmers of Tennessee have 
to do, is to ponder upon their teach- 
ings, and carry out the truths taught, 
in practice. 

We now give the proceedings of the 
"friends of Agriculture," here, with 
the Constitution, as adopted: 

Nashville, April 10th, 1852. 
In compliance with a call previous- 
ly made on the friends of Agriculture, 
the following gentlemen assembled, 
viz: M.R. Cockerill, W. G- Harding, 
T. M. Patterson, J. Shelby, W. H. 
Ray, H, Blood, F. W. M'Gavock, 
and J. A. M'Ewen. M. R. Cockerill 
was called to the Chair, and F. W. 
M'Gavock appointed Secretary. Dr. 
J. Shelby presented a Constitution, 
which was read, revised, amended and 
adopted in the following form for the 
government of the Society: 

COirSTITUTION OF THE TENNESSEE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Article 1. This Society shall be 
known and called by the name of the 
Tennessee Agricultural Society. 
(In accordance with the Charter grant- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of 
Tennessee, Dec. 18th, 1861.) 

Art. 2. It shall be composed of such 
persons as subscribe their names to the 
Constitution and pay annually one 
dollar to the Treasurer; and such other 
persons as may be elected honorary 
members thereof. 



Art. 3. The officers of the Society 
shall be a President, five Vice Presi- 
dents, Recording Secretary, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, and Treasurer, who 
shall be appointed by the Directors 
hereafter to oe elected, and they shall 
be eX'Officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Art. 4. The Directors for 1862 shall 
be elected at the present meeting, and 
afterwards at the regular annual meet- 
ings in October; their number shall 
be sixty, five of whom shall constiute a 
quorum to transact business. All of- 
ficers shall continue in office until 
their successors are elected. 

Art. 6. The President shall preside 
over the meetings of the Society and 
such other duties as the Society may 
direct. He shall call meetings of the 
Society or the officers whenever in his 
judgment the interests of the Society 
require it, or it may be requested by a 
majority of the officers, or by five mem- 
bers of the Society. He shall appoint 
all committees except, the supervisory 
committee. In his absence, or by his 
request, the, oldest Vice President 
shall preside and perform all other 
duties pertaining to the office of Presi- 
dent. 

Art. 6. The Recording Secretary 
shall keep full records of the business 
of the Society and have them present at 
every meeting. 

Art. 7. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society: keep copies of lettters 
written and preserve letters received 
relative to the business ofthe Society, 
and have them present at each regular 
meeting. The expenses of the cor- 
respondence shall be paid out of the 
Treasury ofthe Society. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall collect 
all Funds for the Scciety and disburse 
the same as the President and the Di- 
rectors may order, and furnish a full 
statement of all accounts at each an- 
nual October meeting or oftener if de- 
sired by the Society: 

Art. 9. The Directors shall appoint 
a committee who shall supervise all 
exhibitions of the Society and perform 
such other services as the Society or 
President may direct. 
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Art. 10. The officers shall hold 
quarterly ^meetings, and if they think 
proper, monthly meetings, for conduct- 
ing the business of the Society, and 
their acts shall be binding. 

Art. 11. 'The Directors shall be 
elected by* ballot at «ach annual meet- 
ing. A majority of the votes cast 
shall be necessary to a choice. . 

Art.' 12. This Constiotion may be 
altered.or amended at any annual meet- 
ing by the votes of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

The requirements of the Constitution 
being complied with by those present, 
the Society proceeded to the election of 
Directors for the present year. The 
following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected Directors, viz: 



Wm. NichoU 
Th. McCampbell, 
Geo. Campbell, 
Thos. Barry, 
W. H. Ray, 
Geo. Elliott, 
F. R. Rains, 
A. Battle, 
J. Allgood, 
H. Blood, 
M. Vannoy, 
J. A. McEwen, 
H. Driver, 
W. R. Lucas, 
R. P. Smith, 
W. Ledbetter, 
John McGavock, 
W. P. Campbell, 
C. McEwen, 
Andrew Jackson, 
W. K. Patterson, 
T. Martin, 
Thos. Hariing, 
Dan. Graham, 
F. H. Gordon. 



Wm. Williams, 
T. Fanning, 
M. R. Cockerill, 

F. W. McGavock, 
J. Shelby, 
H. McGavock, 
Willo. Williams, 
J. Maxwell, 
J. Thompson, 
J. Overten, 
W. R. Elliston, 
J. Lea, 
M. Monohan, 
J. W. McCombs, 

G. J. Pillow, 
Chas. Ready, 
R. L. Caruthers, 
J. J. B. Southall. 
A. Anderson, 
W. G. Harding, 
G. W. Polk, 
A. R. Cartwright, 
T. M. Patterson, 
W. E. Watkins, 
S. R. Cockerill, 
W. D. Phillips, 

Subsequent to the proceedings as de- 
tailed above, and pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the Society met again in this 
city; and under date of May 29th, we 
find that the following action was had, 
in the way of an organization for the 
present year. 



OFFICERS ELECTED t/NANIMOlTSLr. 

PRESIDENT, J. SHELBY, 

Vice-Presidehts, F. McGavock, Wil- 
lo. Williams. G.#W, Polk, G. El. 
liott, and Thos. Martin, (of Pu- 
laski.) 
Recording Secretary, T. M. Patterson. 
Corresponding Secretary, T. Fanning. 
Treasurer, W. R. Allison. 

And the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected Members of the 
Supervisory Committee, viz: Wm. 
Williams, M. R. CockeriU, H. McGa- 
vock, J. Lea, M. Monohan, J. B. South- 
all, A. Anderson, W. G. Harding,kS. 
R. Cockerill, W. D. Phillips, W. H. 
Ray, S. R. Rains, J. M. Battle, W. 
Ledbetter (of Rutherford Co.) J. Mc- 
Gavock (of Williamson Co.) Daniel 
Graham, N. Cross, Jas. B. Williams, 
and A. Caruthers (of Wilson Co.) On 
motion, the Officers of the Society were 
made ex^officio Members of the Com- 
mtttee. 

As we have said — we are glad to 
chronicle this earnest of a better con- 
dition of things, — this strong move- 
ment towards placing the Agncultural 
interest of Tennessee upon a higher 
basis; and for one, we shall watch fu- 
ture action in regard to this matter with 
the interest it so much deserves, with 
the eager hope that ere long, the Assq- 
ciations of this kind in Tennessee will 
rival in the means of doing good, the 
best of those already in successful op- 
eration in the other States of the Union. 



Job's Comforters. — There has 
rarely yet been a man fallen from pros- 
perity into trouble, who has not found 
many friends, like those of Job, ready 
to lay all the blame of his misfortunes 
upon himself, and to trace his ruin to 
his misconduct, which now becomes 
apparent, or which is assumed even if 
no trace of it can be found. Oh, what 
a world were this, if man's happiness 
rested upon the judgment of his fel- 
lows, or if the troubled spirit had no 
appeal from man's judgment to One 
wno judgeth righteously! y *^ *" 
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